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CHEISTMA8  EOSES. 

TWIN  roses  on  one  stem. 
Twin  cherries  on  one  bough. 
Twin  rabies  in  one  diadem— 
A  perfect  pair,  I  yow 

I  know  not  which  is  sweeter, 
I  know  not  which  is  rarer, 
And  if  I  had  to  grapple 
The  question  of  the  apple. 
And  ptdchriori  detur, 
rd  not  know  whicii  is  fiedrer. 
▼OL.  xm. — NO.  Lxnn. 


The  Taint. 

Sweet  mnsio,  and  its  eoho'sweet^ 

A  swan  and  its  leflection, — 
Such  is  the  pair  of  twins  oompletey 

A  dnplicate  perfection ! 

Was  ever  poor  mortal 

So  troubled  as  I  am? 
To  Felicity's  p<Hrtal 

I  feel  that  I  nigh  am. 

And  not  yerv  shy  am  I 
But  what  can  I  do 

When  I  cannot  discoYW 
Of  which  of  the  two 

I  am  truly  the  loTer? 
Then  pity  me,  who 
Am  condemned  for  my  sins 
To  be  deeply  in  loye  with  the  beautifid  twins. 

There's  Ethel,  the  fiftir. 

With  the  rose  in  her  hair, 

I  think  she's  the  loy'liei^—almost— of  the  pair,-* 

Especially,  too,  when  her  sister's  not  theore  I 

But  when  Maudes  in  the  way, 

Well!  I  really  can't  say  I 

For  Maud  has  such  eyes 

For  colour  and  size. 
And  they've  both  necks  and  shoulders 
That  dazzle  beholders, 

And  Toices  as  sweet  as  the  throstles  in  Miay. 

Oh,  blest  is  the  fortunate  fellow  who  wins 
Either  one  of  the  beautifcd,  beautiful  twins ! 

To  what  can  the  poet  distracted  compare 

These  beauties  so  rare? — 
At  a  loss  for  a  figure  I  am,  I  declarel 

They're  the  new  double-barrel  Dan  Cupid  is  armed  with 
(His  old  bow  and  arrows  no  longer  he's  charmed  with). 
The  prize  double-bloom  out  of  Beauty's  own  green'us, 
A  charming  two-volume  edition  of  Venus  I 
All  nature  admires  them !    The  beasts  and  the  birds 
Find  joy  in  their  glances — delight  in  their  words ; 
And  no  fish  so  cold-blooded  but  twiddles  his  fins 
As  he  drinks  to  the  health  of  the  beautiful  twins. 

Oh,  what  shall  I  do 

To  decide  'twixt  the  two? 

For  each  is  so  neat^ 

So  sweet  and  complete! 
Oh,  my  course  of  true  love  has  arrived  at  a  hitch. 
For  I  mustn't  wed  both,  and  I  can't  decide  which! 

I've  tried  to  decide 

Which  to  take  for  my  bride. 
But  my  puzzling  all  ends  in  the  way  it  begins ! 

At  a  loss  what  to  do 

For  a  choice  of  the  two, 

I  exclaim  to  myself. 

Poor  unfortunate  elf, 
'Since  I  can't  marry  both— oh,  why  wasn't  /twins?'     T.  H. 
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LONG  ago,  TiBitmg  the  1 
of  La  Tiappe^  I 
with  ilie  yerj  disooiitenfted  appear- 
anoe  of  its  inmates.  In  some  of 
their  tmxa,  indeed,  I  detected  no 
eipwfwiiw  wfaatefer,  bat  on  nene 
eoald  I  pensive  the  slightest  gleam 
of  satisfiietiMt  with  their  lot  No 
vender:  few  men  aro  of  the  stnff 
that  makes  a  good  lednse.  The 
haman  animal  is  natnrallj  grega- 
.rioos,  like  the  solan  goose,  the 
faoifido,  the  monloej,  or  the  mack* 
cnL  Pat  him  by  himself,  he 
pines  fat  lack  of  mental  alixnent, 
jost  SB  a  flower  fiuias  for  want  of 
dajligjit  in  the  da^  A  moltitade 
of  fixils  fiNrm  an  inspiriting  speo- 
tade,  a  aolitaiy  specmien  becomes 
a  sad  and  solemn  warning.  If  the 
Trsppists,  who  aro  not  entirely 
isolated  firam  their  kind,  thas  wither 
nnder  the  rigoor  of  those  ropres- 
STfe  rales  enjoined  by  the  Order, 
what  most  have  been  the  condition 
of  sodi  hermits  and  anchorites  as 
panned  whole  months^  and  even 
jeara  tcttether,  in  the  wilderness, 
onnsited  by  anything  more  homan 
than  the  distemperod  phantoms  of 
their  dresms?  No  shave,  no  wash, 
no  monunggreeting, and  no  eyen- 
ing  wine.  How  many,  I  wonder, 
mesciied  their  sani^  in  the  or* 
deal?  how  many,  retnming  dazed 
and  bewfldeied  to  the  haonts  of 
men,  tottered  abont  in  helpless, 
wandering,  manndering  imbecility  ? 
Were  there  not  some  hard,  boister- 
oos  natares  who  plunged  wildly 
into  the  excesses  of  a  world  so  long 
fomrom,  with  all  the  appetite  of 
abstmence,  all  the  reckless  self- 
abandonment  of  the  paid-off  man- 
of-war's  man  on  a  spree?  No;  few 
people  sre  qnalified  for  recloses. 
I  am  proad  to  be  amongst  the 
camber. 

I  liye  in  a  desert,  but  my  desert 
.is  in  the  vexy  heart  of  London.  The 
wssto  is  all  roond  me  thoogh,  I 


have  taken  good  caroctf  that  Onee^ 
indeed,  it  blossomed  like  the  rose, 
for  a  tfaoosand  fertilizing  streams 
trickled  throogh  ite  bright  expanse. 
Do  not  you  as  I  did.  I  tamed  all 
the  streams  into  one  channel,  '  m 
the  sweet  sonmier-time  long  ago,' 
and  '  sat  by  the  river,'  like  those 
poor  fools  in  the  song,  and  said, 
'  Go  to!  Now  I  shall  never  thirst 
again!'  Bat  in  the  night  there 
came  a  landslip  from  the  apper 
level,  and  choked  the  river,  tuning 
ite  coTirse  through  my  neighboor's 
pastures,  so  that  the  mesdows,  once 
80  green  and  fresh,  are  bare  and 
barren  now  for  evermora  I  speak 
in  parables  of  coarse ;  and  the  value 
of  'this  here  obserwation,'  like  those 
of  Captain  Bunsby,  Mies  in  the  ap- 
plication of  it'  I  need  not  observe, 
the  street  in  which  I  hide  myself  is 
9k  ctd  de  sac  A  man  who  sells 
duckweed,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
who  would  sell  duckweed  if  he 
oould,  is  the  only  passenger.  Of 
the  booses  on  each  side  of  me,  one 
is  unfinished,  the  other  untenanted. 
Over  the  way,  I  confront  the  dead 
wall  at  the  back  of  a  hospital.  To- 
wards dusk  in  the  late  autumn, 
when  the  weather  is  breaking,  I 
must  admit  the  situation  is  little 
calculated  to  generate  over^exuber- 
ance  of  animal  spirits. .  Sequestered, 
no  doubt,  shady  too,  particularly  in 
the  short  days,  'and  as  remote 
from  the  noise  or  traffic  of  the  town 
as  John  o'  Groaf  s  house,  but  en- 
livening—No. 

On  first  begimiing  to  reside  here, 
I  confess  I  felt  at  times  a  little 
lonely  and  depressed.  Therefore  I 
brought  home '  Bones'  to  come  and 
live  with  me.  And  who  u' Bones?' 
Ah !  that  is  exactly  what  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  Con- 
templative, aflhble,  easily-pleased, 
and  an  admirable  listener,  he  is  yet 
on  some  pointe  reserved  to  a  degree 
that  might  almost  be  termed  mo- 
Ba 


'  Banes  and  I;'  or^  The  SkelOon  at  Borne. 


rose ;  while  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance there  is  a  dignity  of  bearing, 
an  imposing  presence,  which  forbids 
the  most  intimate  associate  to  at- 
tempt a  liberty. 

I  will  describe  him,  as  I  see  him 
at  this  moment,  reclining  in  an  easy 
attitude  on  the  cosliions  of  my  far 
vourite  arm-chair,  benevolently  in- 
terested, it  would  seem,  in  my  light- 
est moyements,  while  I  sit  smoking 
silently  by  the  fire.  Neither  of  us 
are  great  talkers  quite  so  early  in 
the  eyening. 

He  is  a  well-formed  and  very 
complete  skeleton  of  middle  height 
— perfect  in  every  respect,  and  in  all 
his  articulations,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  double  teeth  absent  from 
the  upper  jaw.  The  arch  of  his 
lower  ribs  is  peculiarly  symmetrical, 
and  his  vertebras  are  put  in  with  a 
singular  combination  of  flexibility 
and  strength.  As  I  look  at  him 
now  leaning  back  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tude, with  one  thigh-bone  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  other,  he  reminds 
me  of  so  many  people  I  knew  when 
I  lived  in  the  world,  that  I  seem  to 
fancy  myself  once  more  a  denizen 
of  that  revolving  purgatory  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  general  society. 

Poor  A was  almost  as  fleshless, 

B much  more  taciturn,  and 

C decidedly  not  so  good-look- 
ing. 'Bones,'  however,  possesses  a 
quality  that  I  have  never  found  in 
any  other  companion.  His  tact  is 
beyond  praise.  Under  no  circum- 
stances does  he  become  a  bore — 
that  is  why  we  get  on  so  admirably 
together.  Like  a  ghost,  he  speaks 
only  when  spoken  to.  Unlike  a 
wife,  refrains  from  monopolizing  the 
last  word.  If  he  didn't  rattle  so  on 
the  slightest  movement— a  fault  of 
anatomy,  indeed,  rather  than  tem- 
per—as a  companion  he  would  be 
— perfection. 

It  is  a  dull,  close  evening.  Were 
it  not  so  near  winter  one  might  pre- 
dict a  thunderstorm.  The  smoke 
jrom  my  meerschaum  winds  up- 
wards in  thin  blue  wreaths  uninflu- 
enced by  a  breath  of  outward  air, 
though  the  windows  are  open  to  tha 
deserted  street  black  and  silent  as 
the  grave.  My  lamp  is  not  yet  lit 
(we  both  affect  a  congenial  gloom), 
the  fire  is  burning  out,  but  there  is 


a  dull  red  glow  like  a  fever-epot 
lowering  under  a  volcanic  arch  of 
cinders;  and  looking  into  it  with 
unwinking  eyes,  I  see  the  long* 
drawn,   weary,   beaten   road  that 
leads  backward  through  a  life.    I 
see  a  child  set  down  to  run  alone, 
half-frightened,  laughing,  trusting, 
sJmost  happy,  and  alt<^ther  gay. 
I  see  a  youth,  bold,  healthful,  con* 
rageous,  full  of  an  impossible  chi- 
valry, a  romantio  generosity  that 
delights  to  lavish  no  matter  what-^ 
money,  love,  hope,  happiness,  coin- 
ing heart  and  intellect  into  gold 
that  he  may  squander  it  on  the 
passers-by.     I  see  a  strong  man 
crushed— a  proud  head  grovelling 
in  the  dust,  a  brave  spirit  brak«),  a 
cowering  wretch  imploring  that  his 
punishment  may  be  light^sied  ever 
such  a  little,  trembling  and  wincing 
like  a  slave  beneath  the  seoturge. 
At  this  moment  the  fire  falls  in 
with  a  crash,  while  a  pale  yellow 
flame  leans  flickering  out  of  the 
midst,  ana  starting  from  my  seat  to 
light  onr  lamp  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  I  demand  aloud,  '  What 
then  is  the  purpose  of  Creation? 
From  a  quenched  rushlight. to  an 
extinct  volcano,  ijx>m  the  squeak  of 
a  mouse    to    yesterday's   leading 
article,  from  a.  mite  smothered  in  a 
cheese  to  an  Emperor  murdered  in 
Mexico,  is  the  nuyrch  of  Time  but 
the  destructive  progress  of  a  bull  m 
a  china-shop?    Are  the  zeouirinff 
centuries  but  so  many  dphera  added 
to  the  sum  of  a  thriftless,  objectless 
expenditure?    Is  the  so-called  eco- 
nomy of  the  universe  but  an  vnr 
bridled,  haphazard  course  of  bound- 
less and  incalculable  waste?' 

His  back-bone  careaks  uncomfort- 
ably while  he  moves  in  his  chair. 
'  Waste?'  he  repeats  in  the  hushed, 
placid  tones  that  make  him  so  in- 
valuable as  a  companion—'  Waste  ? 
The  subject  is  by  no  means  limited. 
I  have  some  experience  in  it  of  my 
own.  Would  you  favour  ma  with 
your  ideas  ?'— and  I  go  off  at  score 
with— 

CHAPTER  I. 

'  OK  WASIS.' 

'Why  aifo  these  things 80?*  lex- 
claim,  plumping  down  again  into 


*  Bcnes  and  I;'  or^  The  Skeleton  at  Home^ 


my  seal  'Why  haye  the timeB been 
oat  of  joint  ever  since  Hamlet's 
first  appearance  on  the  stage,  with 
hltuck  tights  and  rosettes  in  his 
shoes  ?  Why  is  the  whole  world  still 
at  sixes  and  sevens  ?  What  is  the 
object  of  it  all  ?  Cut  bono  f  cut  bono  f 
cai  bono  f  Is  there  the  slightest  ap- 
peaiance  of  a  restilt?  any  tendency 
towards  a  goal  ?  Shall  we  ever  get 
anywhere,  or  are  we  travelling  per- 
petaally  in  a  circle^  like  squirrels  in 
a  cage^  convicted  pickpockets  on 
the  treadmill  ?  By  tbe  way^  who  con- 
victed thepickpockets,  and  sentenced 
them?  The  sitting  magistrate  of 
oocurse ;  and  do  the  awards  of  that 
worthy  fanctionaryx>rodnce  any  de- 
finite resnlt  in  the  direction  of  good 
order  and  morality,  or  must  his 
daily  incubation  too  be  wasted 
upon  addled  eggs?  Do  yon  re- 
member the  story  of  the  man  who 
out  his  threat  because  he  was  so 
tired  of  dressing  and  undressing 
every  day  ?  Don*t  shake  yonr  head^ 
I  heg  pffirdon,  yojxt  sknll,  you  told 
it  me  yonrself.  I  can  appreciate 
hoB  xnrejuiMces,  but  how  did  he  know 
there  might  not  be  battens  and 
1mttodhol68  where  he  was  going? 
That  ia,  supposing  he  went  any- 
where—if  he  didn't,  he  was  wasted 
altogether.  If  he  did,  perhaps  he 
was  of  no  use  when  he  got  there. 
Wasted  ^^^only  a  human  life 
after  all.  Not  much  when  you  think 
of  it  amongst  the  millions  that  ding 
about  this  old  globe  of  ours,  rising, 
swarming,  disappearing  like  the 
inaggots  on  a  dead  horse,  but  of  no 
lig£t  importance  to  the  bearer  when 
you  remember  its  weight  of  sorrows, 
anxieties,  disappmntments,  and  re- 
sponsibilities, not  to  mention  the 
Black  OGtfe  sitting  heavily  at  the 
top  to  keep  the  whole  burden  in  its 
placa  Lils  is  a  bubble,  they  say. 
Very  well— but  is  it  blown  from  a 
8oap*di8h  by  a  schoolboy,  nsing 
heavenward,  tinted  with  rainbow 
hues,  to  burst  only  when  at  its  most 
beautiful  and  its  best;,  or  is  it  not 
rather  a  bubble  gurgling  to  the  sur- 
&ce  from  the  agonized  lungs  of 
some  struggling  wretch  drowning 
iar  below  in  the  dark,  pitiless  water^ 

**  Unknell'd,  nncoffin'd,  aod  unknown  7^ 

—Wasted,  too>  unless  the  fish  eat 


him,  and  then  who  knows  ?  none  of 
us  perhaps  may  ever  eat  the  fish. 

'  Listen  to  me.  I  won't  make 
your  flesh  creep,  for  unanswerable 
reasons.  I  don't  even  think  I  shall 
freeze  the  marrow  in  your  bones.  I 
could  tell  you  some  strange  stories, 
but  I  dare  say  your  own  experiences 
are  more  remarkable  than  mine.  I 
will  only  ask  you  to  reflect  on  the 
amount  of  suffering  that  come  under 
our  daily  notice  when  we  lived  in 
the  world,  and  say  whetiier  every 
pang  of  mmd  or  body,  every  tear 
shed  or  swallowed  down,  every 
groan  indulged  or  repressed^  were 
anything  but  sheer  waste?  Can 
you  not  recall  a  hrmdred  instances 
of  strength  sapped  by  drink,  of 
intellect  warped  by  madness,  of 
beauty  fading  under  neglect,  or 
withered  by  disappointment?  Here 
a  pair  of  fives  are  wasted  because 
they  must  needs  run  out  their 
course  in  different  grooves— there 
two  more  are  utterly  thrown 
away,  because,  encompassed  in  a 
golden  link,  they  can  by  no  means 
shake  themselves  free.  The  fairest 
of  all,  it  may  be,  and  the  most 
promising,  never  blooms  into  per- 
fection for  want  of  its  congenial 
comrade  (wasted  too  perhaps  at 
the  antipodes),  and  fiuling  thas  to 
reach  maturity,  dwindles,  dwarfed 
and  unmated,  to  the  grave.  Think 
of  Beauty  wasted  on  the  Beast— the 
Beast,  too,  utterly  out  of  his  element, 
that  he  must  roll  on  the  garden 
sward  rather  than  labour  in  the 
teeming  farrow.  Look  at  Hercules 
spell-bound  in  the  lap  of  Omphole, 
broad-ironted  Antony  enervated  by 
black-browed  Cleopatra.  Consider 
the  many  Messrs.  Caudle  who  lavish 
as  much  good-humour  as  would  set 
up  a  dozen  households,  on  their 
legal  nightmares,  and  do  not  forget 
poor  Miss  Prettyman  pining  in 
lonely  spinsterhood  over  the  way. 
See  the  mother  training  up  her 
child,  impresslDg  on  him,  far  more 
forcibly  than  she  feels  them  for  her- 
self, lessons  of  honour,  truth,  pro- 
bity, and  the  unspeakable  blessing 
of  feith— praying  her  heart  out  for 
that  wilful  little  urchin,  night  and 
morning  on  her  knees.  A  good 
Christian  with  humble  hopoft  of 
heaven,  does  she  know  that   far 
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more  laTishly  thim  those  heathen 
termagazLts  in  heU,  she  is  pouring 
-water  in  a  sieye?  Does  she  know 
she  may  live  to  see  that  smooth, 
soft,  wondexing  brow  scored  deep 
-with  sorrow,  or  lowering  black 
with  sin— that  ronnd  rosy  cheek 
billowed  by  depra^ily,  or  bloated 
with  excess?  Worst  of  all,  the 
manry  guileless  heart  embittered  by 
fedsehood,  and  hardened  with  ill- 
usage  till  it  has  ceased  to  feel  for 
others,  eyen  for  itself!  Great 
BeayenI  haye  we  not  seen  them — 
these  simple,  honest,  manly  hearts, 
taken  l^  some  soft-eyed  demon  with 
loying  ways,  and  sweet,  angelic 
smile,  to  be  kept  carefully,  to  be 
watched  jealously,  till  their  fistbric 
has  been  thoroughly  studied,  then 
broken  deftly  and  delicately,  yet 
with  such  nice  art  that  they  can 
neyer  mend  again,  and  so,  politely 
'<  Betumed,  with  thanks  T 

*  Forgiye  me :  on  such  anatomical 
outrages  I  haye  no  right  to  expect 
you  should  feel  so  warmly  as  my- 
self. 

'Millions  of  creatures,  beautiful 
exceedingly,  scour  oyer  the  desert 
plains  of  explored  Aj&ica;  in  its  im- 
known  regions,  millions  more  jusly 
be  supposed  to  feed,  and  gambol, 
anddia  What  is  the  use  of  them? 
If  yoa  come  to  that,  what  is  the  use 
of  the  Emperor  Theodore,  or  the 
King  of  the  Oannibal  Islands,  or 
aoiy  other  potentate  who  remains 
utterly  unimpressed  when  we 
threaten  *'to  oreek  off  diplomatic 
relations?'' 

*  Myriads  of  insects  Vheel  about  us 
in  the  sun's  declining  rays,  eyexy 
summer's  eyening.  Again,  what  is 
the  use  of  them?  What  is  the  use 
of  the  dragon-fly,  the  bumble-bee, 
the  speckled  toad,  the  blue-nosed 
monkey,  the  unioom,  tiie  wild  ele- 
phant,--or,  indeed^  the  Ojibbeway 

Here,  contrary  to  his  custom, 
'Bones'  interrupted    me   in  full 


'  One  XDoment,'  said  he,  with  his 
courteous  grin.  '  Allow  me  to  point 
out,  that  yours  is  inadmissible,  as 
being  simply  an  argumentum  ad  ah' 
surdum.  It  would  hold  equally 
good  with  Leotard,  Mr.  Beales,  or 
any  other  public  exhibitor— nay. 


you  might  adyance  it  for'suppres-^ 
sion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.' 

He  bowed  reyerentially  while  he 
mentioned  the  last-named  dignitary, 
and  I  confess  I  was  inclined  to  ad- 
mit the  truth  of  his  remark. 

'Then  I  waiye-the  question,'  I 
replied,  'as  regards  the  brute  crea- 
tion, though  I  think  I  could  find 
something  to  say,  too,  about  the 
weasel  sucking  rabbits,  the  heron 
gobbling  fish,  the  hawk  striking  its 
quarry,  or  the  hounds  rxmning  into 
tiieirfox.  But  we  will  suppose  that 
the  whole  animal  world,  from  the 
angler's  lob-worm  to  the  costcr- 
moDger^s  donk^,  is  enjoying  its 
paradise  here,  ana  return  to  our  own 
kind,  their  sorrows,  their  sufferings^ 
and  natural  consequence  of  sorrow 
and  suffering,  their  sins.' 

He  shook  his  skull  gently,  and 
muttered  something  in  his  spiual 
yertebrce  about  'a  cart'  and  'a 
horse,'  but  I  took  no  notice,  and 
proceeded  with  dignity— 

'  I  haye  learnt  my  Latin  Gram- 
mar, and  almost  the  only  one  of  its 
precepts  I  haye  not  forgotten,  im- 
presses on  me  that— 

-BpaOm  tttOxvpwtaJiXh,  ttae  itlmiilaiit  of  crime." 

I  suppose  you  will  not  dispute  that 
the  root  of  all  eyil  is  money  ?' 

'  Most  emphatically,'  he  exclaimed, 
and  his  articulations  rattled  with 
startling  yehemence.  'Most  em- 
phatically I  deny  the  position.  A 
manmay  roll  in  wealth  and  be  none 
the  worse  for  it  On  the  contrary^ 
poyeriy,  but  for  the  unremitting 
labour  it  demands,  would  be  tii 
more  conduciye  to  crime  than  a 
sufficiency,  or  eyen  a  superfluity  of 
means.  No;  the  real  enemy  with 
whom  eyery  man  has  to  contend 
confronts  him  in  the  morning  at  hia 
glass,  and  sticks  pendstently  to  him 
throughout  the  day.  The  source  of 
most  unhappiness,  the  cause  of  all 
ill-doing,  the  uniyersal  orighi  of 
eyil,  is  not  money,  but  self * 

'  Ton  mean  selfishness/ 1  retorted ; 
'and  I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  man 
of  the  world— I  mean  of  the  other 
world,  or,  indeed,  of  an^  world  what- 
ever— assert  so  obyious  a  &llacy. 
Just  as  the  liyer,  and  not  the  heui;, 
is  the  seat  of  our  real  well-being,  so- 
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I  ZDaintain  tliat  self-indnlgenoe^and 
xu>t  Belf-sacrifice,  is  the  origin,  the 
main-spring,  the  motiye  power  of 
all  effort,  progress,  improvement, 
moral,  social,  and  physical  Be- 
searches  of  science,  triumphs  of  art, 
master-pieces  of  genius, — what  are 
these  but  results  of  the  same  in- 
stinct that  directs  .the  bee  to  the 
flower-garden,  the  Tnltnre  to  the 
carcass?  To  eat  is  the  first  neces- 
sity of  man.  He  labours  that  he 
may  liye.  Grant  this,  as  you  can- 
Bot  but  concede  the  position  to  be 
unassailable,  and  you  talk  to  me  in 
Tain  of  sentiment,  philanthropy, 
beneyolenoe,  all  the  loathsome  afifec- 
tatdons  of  sympathy  with  which  the 
earth-worm  tnes  to  impose  upon  its 
kixid.  A  man  begins  by  being 
honest  Why?  Because  without 
honesty,  down  the  particular  groove 
in  wh&h  he  spins,  he  cannot  earn 
his  daUy  bread.  When  he  has 
Plough  of  this  and  to  spare,  he  turns 
his  attention  to  decent  apparel,  a 
commodious  house,  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  respectability ;  that  is, 
he  aims  at  being  respectable—in 
other  words,  at  imposing  on  those 
who  have  been  less  successful  in 
the  universal  scramble  than  him- 
seAl  Soon  he  buys  a  warming-pan, 
a  Dutch  oven,  china  ornaments 
for  his  chimneypiece,  and  the 
History  of  the  Prodigal  to  hang 
about  his  walls.  By  degrees,  as 
wealth  increases^  he  moves  into  a 
larger  residence,  he  rolls  upon 
wheels,  he  r^laoes  the  china  orna- 
ments with  a  French  clock ;  the  Pro- 
digal Son  with  modem  oil-paintings, 
and  hides  the  warming-pan  in  the 
housemaid's  closet  upsmirs.  About 
this  period  he  begins  to  subscribe  to 
charitable  institutions,  to  give  away 
what  he  does  not  want,  to  throw 
little  pellets  of  bread  at  the  monster 
who  IS  always  fS&mished  and  always 
roaring  out  of  doors,  lest  it  should 
come  m,  and  snatch  the  roast  beef 
off  his  table.  Some  day  a  team  of 
black  horses  with  nodding  plumes, 
and  a  red-nosed  driver,  come  to  take 
him  away,  "  very  much  respected," 
and,  forgive  the  personalis,  there 
is  an  end  of  him,  as  for  as  t^w  are 
concerned.  Will  you  tell  me  that 
man's  life  has  not  been  a  continual 
concession  to  self  ?>-waste,  waste. 


utter  waste,  from  the  pap-boat  that 
preserved  his  infancy,  to  the  brass- 
nailed  coffin  that  protects  his  pu- 
tridity from  contact  with  the  earth 
to  which  he  returns?  Why  his  very 
virtues,  as  he  called  them,  were  but 
payments,  so  to  speak,  keeping  ^up 
the  insurance  for  his  own  benefit, 
which  he  persuaded  himself  he  had 
effected  on  the  other  world. 

'Now,  supposing  the  pap-boat 
had  been  withheld,  or  the  nurse  had 
tucked  him  into  his  cradle  upside 
down,  or— thus  saving  some  harm- 
less woman  a  deal  of  inconvenience 
and  trouble-^supposing  he  had 
never  been  bom  at  all,  would  he 
have  been  missed,  or  wanted? 
Would  not  the  world  have  gone  on 
just  as  well  without  him  ?  Has  not 
his  whole  existence  been  a  mistake? 
The  food  he  ate,  the  clothes  he  wore, 
the  house  he  lived  in— were  not 
these  simply  wasted?  His  efforts 
were  waste,  his  wear-and-tear  of 
body  and  mind  were  waste,  above 
all,  ibis  sorrows  and  his  sufferings 
were  sheer,  impardonable  waste. 
Tes;  here  I  take  my  stand.  I 
leare  you  every  enjoyment  to  be 
found  in  creation,  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual.  I  make  you  a 
present  of  the  elephant  wallowing 
m  his  mud-bath,  and  the  midge 
wheeling  in  (he  sun;  I  give  yon 
Juliet  ,at  her  window,  and  Archi- 
medes in  his  'study ;  but  I  reserve 
the  whale  in  her  death-flurry,  and 
the  worm  on  its  hook.  I  appeal  to 
Jephthah  sorrowing  for  his  darling, 
and  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children. 
I  repeaty  if  that  self-care,  which  in- 
deea  constitutes  our  very  identify, 
be  the  object  of  existence,  then  iJl 
those  tearful  eyes  that  blur  the  light 
of  every  rising  sun— all  those  aching 
hearts  that  long  only  for  night  to  be 
etemal^are  but  so  numy  witnesses 
to  the  predominance  in  creation  of 
a  lavish  and  unaccountable  waste.' 

Like  many  thoughtful  and  deli- 
berate natures,  I  am  persuaded  that 
in  early  life  'Bones'  must  have 
been  a  snuff-taker.  He  affects  a 
trick  of  holding  his  fleshless  finger 
and  thumb  pressed  together  and 
suspended  in  air,  before  he  delivers 
himself  of  an  opinion,  that  can  only 
have  originated  in  a  practice  he  has 
since  been  compelled,  for  obvioas 
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leasoDB,  to  forego.  Pansing  durmg 
several  seconds  in  this  favourite 
attitude,  he  sank  gravely  back  in 
his  chair,  and  replied — 

'False  logic,  my  good  friend. 
False  premises,  and  a  false  conclu- 
sion. I  deny  them  all;  but  the 
weather,  even  in  my  light  attire, 
feels  somewhat  too  close  for  wordy 
warfare.  Besides,  I  hold  with  yon, 
that  an  ounce  of  illustration  is 
worth  a  pound  of  argument  I 
will  ask  you,  therefore,  aa  I  know 
you  have  been  in  Cheshire,  High 
Leicestershire,  and  other  cattle- 
feeding  countries,  whether  you  ever 
watched  a  dairymaid  making  a 
cheese?  If  so,  you  must  have 
observed  how  stzong  and  pitiless  a 
pressure  is  required  to  wring  the 
moisture  out  of  its  very  core.  My 
friend,  the  human  heart  is  likeTa 
cheese!  To  be  good  for  anything, 
the  black  drop  must  be  wrung  out 
of  i^  however  tight  the  squeeze 
required,  however  exquisite  the  pain. 
Therefore  it  is,  that  we  so  often  see 
the  parable  of  the  poor  man's  ewe 
lamb  enacted  in  daily  life.  One, 
having  everything  the  world  can 
bestow,  is  nevertheless  farther  en- 
dowed with  that  which  his  needy 
brother  would  give  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  possess.  For  the  first, 
the  pressure  nas  not  yet  been  put 
on,  though  bis  time,  too,  may  come 
by-and-by.  For  the  second,  that 
one  darling  hope,  it  may  be,  repre- 
sents the  httle  black  drop  left,  and 
so  it  must  be  wrung  out,  though 
the  heart  be  crushed  into  agony  in 
the  process.  Tou  talk  of  suffering 
being'pure  waste;  I  tell  you  it  is 
all  pure  gain.  Tou  talk  of  self  as 
the  motive  to  exertion ;  I  tell  you  it 
is  the  abnegation  of  self  which  has 
wrought  out  all  that  is  noble,  all 
that  is  good,  all  that  is  useful,  nearly 
all  that  is  ornamental  in  the  world. 
Shut  the  house-door  on  him,  and 
the  man  must  needs  go  forth  to 
work  in  the  fields.  It  is  not  the 
dreamer  wrapped  in  his  fancied 
bliss,  from  whom  you  are  to  expect 
heroic  efforts,  either  of  mina  or 
body.  Tou  must  dig  your  goad 
into  the  ox  to  make  him  use  his 
latent  strength ;  you  must  drive  your 
s^urs  into  the  horse  to  get  out  of 
lum  his  utmost  speed.    Wake  the 


dreamer  roughly— drive  spurs  and 
goad  into  his  heari  He  will  wince 
and  writhe,  and  roll  and  gnash  his 
teeth,  but  I  defy  him  to  lie  still. 
He  must  up  and  be  doing,  firom 
sheer  torture,  filing  to  one  remedy 
after  another  till  he  gets  to  work, 
and  so  finds  distraction,  solace,  pre- 
sently comfort,  and,  after  a  while, 
looking  yet  higher,  hope^  happiness, 
and  reward. 

'Self,  indeedl  He  is  fEun  to  for- 
get self,  because  that  therewith  is 
bound  up  so  much,,  it  would  drive 
him  maid  to  remember,  and  thus 
sorrow-taught,  he  merges  his  own 
identity  in  the  community  of  which 
he  is  but  an  atom,  taking  his  ficst 
step,  though  at  a  humble  and  in- 
measurable  distance,  in  the  sacriBd 
track  of  self-sacrifioei  on  whioh, 
after  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years,  the  footprints  are  still  fresh, 
still  inefGioeabla  Waste,  forsooth! 
Let  him  weep  his  heart  oat  if  he 
will!  I  tell  you  that  the  dee|>er 
the  furrows  are  scored,  the  heavier 
shall  be  the  harvest,  the  rioher  ibe 
garnered  gnun.  I  tell  you,  not  a 
tear  falls  but  it  fertilizes  some  barren 
spot,  from  which  hereafter  shall 
come  up  the  fresh  verdure  of  an 
eternal  spring  in  that  region 

<*  Where  UMre'sfirnit  tn  tbt  gtrtanof  hMcna, 
from  tbe  hope  that  aa earth  was betavwl; 

Where  there's  rest  for  the  aoal,  life-wearied,  that 
bath  striven,  and  suffered,  and  prayed." 

Tm  rather  tired.  I  won't  disouss 
the  question  any  further.  I'll  go 
baek  into  my  cupboatd«  if  you 
please.    Good-night  I' 


CHAPTER  n. 

THBOUGH  THE  MHiL. 

Most  people  are  ashamed  of  their 
skeletons,  hiding  them  up  in  their 
respective  cupboards  as  t&ugh  the 
very  ownership  were  a  degraoation 
—alluding  to  them,  perhaps,  oooi^ 
sionally  in  the  domestic  oirde,  bat 
ignoring  them  utterly  before  the 
world—a  world  that  knows  all  about 
them  the  while,— that  has  weighed 
their  skulls,  counted  their  ribs,  and 
can  tell  the  very  reoesses  in  which 
they  are  kept  Now,  in  my  opinion, 
to  take  your  skeleton  out  Mid  air 
him  on  occasion,  is  very  good  for 
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both  of  yoiL  It  brings  him  to  his 
proper  dimensions,  i^hich  are  apt  to 
become  gigantic  if  he  is  hidden  too 
scrupulously  in  the  dark,  and  it 
affords  opportunities  for  comparison 
with  other  specimens  of  the  same 
nature  entertained  by  rival  pro- 
prietors in  the  line.  If  I  kept  mine, 
SB  some  do,  in  close  confinement,  I 
should  be  in  a  continual  fidget  about 
his  safety ;  above  all,  I  should  dread 
hifi  breaking  out  at  untoward  sea- 
sons, when  he  was  least  expected, 
and  least  desired.  But '  Bones  and 
I'  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
each  other.  There  is  no  disgrace 
HOT  discomfort  attached  to  either  of 
DS  in  our  cheerful  companionship. 
He  is  good  enough  to  express  ^atis- 
&ction  with  his  present  lodging, 
and  even  affirms  that  he  finds  it 
aity  and  commodious,  as  compared 
wi&  his  last;  while  it  is  a  real  plea- 
sine  to  me,  living  as  I  do  so  much 
alone,  to  have  a  quiet,  intelligent 
companion,  with  whom  I  can  dis- 
«ns8  tiie  different  phases  of  existence, 
apeoolative  and  real,— l^e  sower 
who  never  reaps— the  fools  who  are 
full  of  bread,  roses  for  one,  thorns 
for  another;  here  over-ripe  fruit, 
there  gmpes  sour,  though  by  no 
means  out  of  reach;  successful 
bowB  drawn  at  a  venture,  well- 
aimed  shafts  that  never  attain  the 
mark,  impossible  hopes,  unavailing 
regrets — the  baseless  mirage  of  the 
Future,  and  the  barren  reality  of 
the  Fast. 

It  was  colder  last  night.  The 
wind  was  getting  np  in  those  fitful 
howls  whidi  denote  the  conmience- 
ment  of  a  two-days'  gale ;  veering 
besides  from  east  by  north  to  east 
north  east  So  we  made  fast  the 
shutters,  stirred  the  fire,  and  drew 
our  chairs  in  for  a  comfortable  chat. 
Something  in  the  sound  of  that 
waking  blusterer  out  of  doors  re- 
4ialled  to  me,  I  know  not  why,  the 
image  of  a  good. ship,  many  long 
years  ago,  beating  on  the  wide 
Atlantic  against  a  head-wind,  that 
«eemed  to  baffle  her  the  more  for 
«very  plunge  she  made.  No  steam 
had  she  to  help  her  struggle 
against  the  elements;  tough  hemp, 
patched  canvas,  and  spars  as  yet 
mwprung,  were  all  her  reliance* 
and  these  strained,  flapped,  and 


creaked  to  some  purpose  while  she 
battled  foot  by  foot  to  he  her  course. 
Again  I  seemed  to  watch  the  dark 
wave  race  by  onr  quarter,  with  its 
leaping  crest  of  foam,  the  trickling 
deck,  the  battened  hold,  the  diving 
bowsprit,  the  dripping  spars,  the 
soaking  canvas,  with  its  row  of 
reef-points  like  the  notes  on  a 
music-score.  And  the  grey,  sullen 
curtain  of  mist  and  rain,  walking 
on  the  waters,  nearer,  nearer,  till  it 
dashed  its  needle-pointed  drops  into 
my  face.  Again  I  looked  admiringly 
on  the  men  at  the  wheel,  with  their 
pea-jackets,  glazed  hats,  sea-going 
mits,  keen,  wary  glances,  and  minute 
wrinkles  about  the  eyes.  Again  I 
heard  the  pleasant  voice  of  the 
bravest,  cheeriest  skipper  that  ever 
stood  five  feet  two,  and  weighed 
fifteen  stone,  while  he  accosted  me 
with  his  'Dirty  weather,  sir,  and 
looks  sulky  to  windward  still. 
Makes  her  drive  piles,  as  we  say, 
and  speak  Spanish  about  the  bows ; 
but  she  behaves  beautifully !  Bless 
you,  she  likes  it !  Yes,  I  ezi)ect  we 
shall  have  it  hotter  and  heavier  too, 
after  sundown.  A  head-wind,  no 
doubt.  l"ve  jujst  been  jotting  off  the 
reckoning;  you'll  find  the  chart 
below,  in  my  cabin.  We've  made  a 
longer  leg  than  common  on  the 
starboard  tack.  Tve  left  a  pencil- 
mark  at  the  exact  spot  where  we 
went  about  Steady,  men  (this  to 
the  glazed  hats) !  Luff, and  bed — d 
to  you !    Can't  ye  see  it  coming  ?' 

So  I  went  below  and  conned  the 
captain's  chart  thoughtfully  enough, 
comparing  our  great  expenditure 
of  energy  with  the  small  results 
attained,  and  wondering  how  we 
were  ever  to  make  our  port  at  last. 

The  scene  thus  conjured  up 
awoke  its  corresponding  fancies. 

'  Have  you  never  reflected,'  said 
I,  '  on  the  utter  fallacy  of  that 
French  proverb  which  aflirms,  "  Ce 
n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  cofite?" 
Unless  indeed  it  refers  to  immo- 
rality, the  downward  career  of 
which  beats  the  rolling  stone  of 
Sisyphus  in  a  canter.  But  on  all  other 
journeys  through  life,  it  seems  to 
me  that  not  only  the  first  steps,  but 
the  first  leagues,  are  intensely  la- 
borious and  unsatisfactory.  Dis- 
appobitment  lies  in  wait  at  every 
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inilestone,  and  the  trayeller  feels 
tired  already  ere  he  has  reached  the 
crest  of  the  first  hill.  All  crowns^ 
I  grant  yon,  like  those  of  the 
Isthmian  Games,  are  mere  parsl^ 
at  best;  but  in  these  days  no  com« 
petitor  ever  wins  that  worthless 
head-dress  till  he  is  so  bald  that 
common  decency  demands  a  cover- 
ing. Where  are  the  heayen-bom 
statesmen  now,  to  role  the  destinies 
of  continents  at  twenty-six?  the 
generals  and  admirals,  who  became 
world-wide  heroes  wiihin  ten  yeaia 
of  corporal  imnishment  at  school? 
the  poets  fall-fledged  in  immortality 
before  their  whiskers  were  grown  ? 
Where,  in  short,  will  yon  point  me 
ont  a  smgle  instance  of  any  indi- 
vidual attaining  fame  nntil  his  zest 
for  it  has  passed  away—winning  his 
I>edestal  ull  his  poor  legs  are  too 
tired  to  stand  straight  thereon-*- 
making  his  fortune  till  he  is  too 
old  to  enjoy  it;  or,  indeed,  getting 
anything  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it?  Lazams  has  no  dinner-^Dives 
has  no  appetite— straggler,  who 
thinks  he  has  both,  is  sure  to  be 
kept  waiting  that  extra  half-honr, 
which  sickens  him,  and  finds  he 
can't  eat  his  soup  when  it  comes ! 

'What  np-hill  work  it  is,  that 
beginning  of  the  pilgrimage.  And 
how  confidently  we  start  in  the 
glorious  ignorance  of  youth,  heads 
erect,  backs  straightened,  footsteps 
springing  like  a  deer,  with  an  utter 
disregard  of  warning,  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  advice.  like  myself, 
I  doubt  not  you  have  scaled  many 
a  hill,  even  when  you  carried  more 
flesh  than  you  do  now.  Don't  you 
remember,  in  the  dear,  pure  moun- 
tain-air, how  near  the  top  looked 
from  the  valley  down  below?  Don't 
you  remember  how,  about  noon- 
day, still  full  of  strength  and  spirit, 
though  having  done  a  stalwart  spell 
of  work,  you  spied  the  ridge  that 
yon  were  convinced  must  be  your 
goal,  and  strained  on,  pantiug, 
heated,  labouring,  yet  exultant,  be- 
cause success  was  so  nearly  within 
your  grasp.  A  few  more  strides— 
hurrah!  your  chin  is  level  with 
the  ridge,  and  lol  there  is  another 
precisely  similar  to  be  surmounted 
at  about  the  same  angle  and  the 
same  distance.   Not  yet  discouraged. 


only  a  little  startled  and  annoyed, 
till  another  and  another  have  been 
gained,  and  so  surprise  becomes 
disappointment)  vexation,  misgiv- 
ing, discomfiture,  and  lastly,  but 
to  the  strongest  natures,  despair! 
Even  with  these,  when  the  real 
summit  has  been  at  length  attained, 
all  their  long-looked«for  enjoyment 
resolves  itseS  into  the  negative  sa* 
tisfacticm  of  rest ;  and  for  one  who 
thus  arrives  exhausted  at  his  desti- 
nation, think  how  man  v  a  footsore, 
quivering,  way-wearied  wanderer 
must  lie  out  all  night  shelterless,  on 
the  barren,  wind-swept  hill. 

'It  seems  that  the  process,  termed 
at  Newmarket,  "  putting  a  race- 
horse throii^h  tiie  null,"  is  practised 
with  the  human  subject  till  he  has 
learned  the  disheartening  lesson 
that  labour  pushed  to  exhaustion 
borders  on  pain— that  heartbreaking 
efiGorts,  while  they  lower  the  toneoi 
our  whole  qystem,  are  apt  to  destroy 
the  very  efficiency  they  are  intended 
to  enhance.  I  have  heard  good 
judges  afiftrm  that  even  at  New- 
market they  are  apt  to  over-train 
their  horses.  Do  you  not  think  that 
we,  too,  should  run  the  race  of  lijfo 
on  better  terms  were  we  not  put  so 
pitaeesly  *'  through  the  mill  r ' 

Here  my  companion  allowed 
himself  a  mild  gesture  of  dissent, 
clasping  his  bony  fingers  over  his 
knotted  knees,  as  if  prepared  to  go 
into  the  sul;ject  at  length.  *  You 
are  one  of  those  people^' said  he, 
*  who  seem  to  think  the  world  is 
intended  for  a  plac»  of  uninter- 
rupted rest  and  enjoyment— «  sort 
of  ''Fiddler's  Qieen,"  as  sailors 
term  their  paradise,  where  it  is  to  be 
"  beer  and  skittles  "  every  day  and 
all  day  long.  Tou  would  have  no 
"  small  end  to  the  horn,"  as  my 
friends  over  the  water  si^ ;  and  what 
sort  of  music  do  you  think  you 
could  blow  out  of  it?  Tou  would 
have  food  without  hunger,  rest 
without  labour,  energy  without 
efifort.  Tou  would  be  always  going 
down-hill,  instead  of  up.  And 
think  where  your  journey  would 
end  at  last!  Tou  object  to  the  mill, 
you  say,  and  yet  it  is  that  same 
process  of  grinding  which  converts 
the  grain  into  flour  fit  for  bread. 
Look  at  the  untried  man,  the  youth 
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embajrking  on  his  career,  yain,  ig- 
norant, sangaine,  oyer-confident, 
prejodieed.  How  is  he  to  learn  his 
own  powers^  his  capabilities  of  en* 
dnranee^  his  energy  nnder  diffi- 
culties, abore  all,  his' readiness  of 
resource,  save  by  repeated  disap- 
pojntment  and  reverse  ?  Tou  haTo 
alloded  to  stateonen,  commanders, 
and  poetB,  who,  in  seven-leagued 
boots  as  it  were,  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill  at  one  stride.  But  Pitt% 
was  an  abnormal  temperament— a 
grey  head  upon  green  shoulders— 
an  old  man's  heart  beating  its  re- 
gular pulsations  within  the  slender 
compass  of  a  young  man's  waist- 
coat Nelson's  chivalroas  and  ro- 
maiitio  ditqposition  preserved  him 
from  the  overweening  vanify  and 
self-'csteem  that  might  have  been 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  snoh 
brilliant  achievements  at  so  early 
an  aga  His  mad,  absorbing  passion, 
too,  may  have  scored  many  a  ftmrow 
jn  the  hero's  heart,  while  his  yonng 
brow  remained  smooth  and  fair  as 
marble.  '  On  vieilMt  bientdt  sor  le 
diamp  de  batailleP  and  the  first 
Napoleonls  aphorism  h(^ds  good  no 
snrer  on  the  field  of  honour  than 
in  the  tists  of  love.  Shelley's  &te 
was  scarcely  an  enviable  one;  and 
did  you  like  ^rron  any  better 
after  you  had  tead  his  letters  and 
foamed  the  denuMralizing  effects, 
even  on  sadh  genins  as  his,  of  tem« 
pies  crowned  by  an  immortal  Fame,  ^ 
ere  yet  the  beard  had  sprouted  on 
his  cMn? 

'Alexander  of  Maoedon,  indeed, 
conquered  the  world  before  he  was 
thirty,  and— drank  himself  to  death 
ere  he  had  reached  his  prime! 

'  The  fact  ^bsX  he  does.not  care  one 
stow  about  it,  is  the  very  antidote 
to  preserve  a  man  from  the  subtle 
poison  of  success.  He  who  has 
been  long  climbing  the  ladder  finds 
that  when  he  lo(&  over  the  para- 
pet all  sense  of  elevation  and  con- 
sequent giddiness  is  gone.  Whatever 
othofs  may  think,  te  his  own  percep- 
tions he  is  on  a  level  with  the  rest 
of  his  kind-~can  judge  of  them,  and 
finr  them,  from  the  same  podnt  of 
view ;  and,  more  important  still,  ex- 
periences no  misgivings  that  he 
may  topple  down  and  break  his 
neck,    j^bition  is  a  glorious  lure. 


no  doubt,  tempting  the  climber  to 
noble  efforts,  skil&l,  vigorous,  and 
well-sustained.  But  when  he  has 
reached  the  fancied  resting-place  so 
ardently  desired,  what  does  he  find? 
A  keener  air,  a  scantier  foothold,  a 
sentry-box  instead  of  a  feather-bed, 
a  stem  necessity  for  fiortiier  exer- 
tion, where  he  expected  indulgence 
and  enjoyment  and  repose. 

'Duty  is  a  cold-eyed  monitreBS, 
reserved,  inflexible,  severe;  Am- 
bition, a  high-bom  lady,  haughty,, 
capricious,  unfeeling,  like  those 
damly  dames  of  old  patrician  Borne, 

*  Wbo  in  GorlntbisD  mkron  thdr  own  prood 

smitet  behold; 
Wbo  brMtbe  of  Oapnaa  odiHU%  and  sUno  ia 

Spanish  gold;*' 

Pleasure,  a  laughing,  lavish,  cour- 
tezan, gay,  gaudy,  thoughtless, 
slave  to  the  impression  of  the  hour. 
This  last  you  may  buy  at  your  will 
for  a  handful  of  silver,  or,  at  most, 
a  talent  of  gold ;  and  there  are  few, 
alas!  who  have  not  learned  how 
soon  her  fiedse  smile  palls  upon  the 
fancy,  her  painted  cheek  grows  irk- 
some to  the  eye.  The  second  you 
must  woo,  with  many  a  stealthy 
footetep,  many  a  cringinK  bow, 
offering  at  her  shrine,  truth,  honour, 
self-respect,  to  find,  if  you  are  so 
ftxrtunato  as  not  to  be  discarded 
like  a  pair  of  wom-out  gloves,  that 
you  have  only  gathered  a  nut  with- 
out a  kernel,  after  all.  Por  the 
first,  you  must  serve  as  Jacob 
served,  through  long  years  of  labour, 
patience,  and  self-denial;  but  when 
yon  have  won  your  Bacnel  at  last, 
she  discloses  for  you  all  her  glorious, 
uniiading  beauty,  cleaving  to  you, 
trae  and  constant  through  good  and 
evil,  the  warmth  and  comfort  of 
your  hearth,  the  light  of  your  happy 
home 

*  When  the  courtezan  has  been 
paid  off  and  dismissed  in  early 
youth,  the  haughty  lady  wooed 
through  long  years  of  manhood,  and 
won,  to  be  despiBed,  in  middle  life, 
this  is  the  goddess  you  claim  to  be 
your  bride,  and  once  wedded,  you 
will  never  leave  her  till  you  die. 

'  The  Isthmian  crown  was  indeed 
woven  from  humble  parsley,  but 
do  you  think  it  could  have  borne  a 
higher  value  had  every  leaf  con- 
sisted of  beaten  gold?  Which  would 
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you  rather  wear,  the  bronze  Vic- 
toria Gross,  or  the  Star  and  Eibbon 
of  the  Garter?  Depend  upon  it, 
that  to  the  young  champion  of  the 
games,  flushed,  exulting,  treading 
upon  air,  that  vegetable  coronal  re- 
presented ever^tiiing  most  desirable 
and  precious  in  earth  or  heaven. 
No ;  it  is  the  old  experienced  athlete, 
the  winner  of  a  thousand  prizes, 
who  has  learned  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  article,  and  who  knows  that 
its  worth  consists  not  in  itself,  nor 
even  in  the  victory  it  represents* 
but  in  the  strength  of  frame,  the 
speed  of  foot  attained  by  training 
for  its  pursuit  From  many  a  long 
summer's  day  of  toil  and  abstinence, 
from  panting  lungs  and  aching 
muscles,  from  brows  covered  with 
sweat,  and  feet  with  dust,  he  has 
wrested  the  endurance  of  the  camel, 
the  strength  of  the  ox,  and  the  footr 
fall  of  the  deer.  Does  he  grudge  his 
past  labour?  Not  he,  th^ful  that 
he  has  been  "  through  the  null." 

'I  grant  you  the  process  is  not 
entirely  pleasant;  I  grant  you  that 
effort  is  with  many  men  a  sensation 
of  discomfort  tdmost  amounting  to 
pain ;  that  self-denial  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  most,  disappointment  simply 
disgusting  to  alL  When  the  body 
feels  weary,  the  brain  overtasked, 
we  are  apt  to  think  the  meal  is 
being  bolted  too  fine,  the  grinding 
becoming  unnecessarily  severe ; 
above  all,  when  that  pitiless  mill- 
stone comes  crushing  down  upon 
the  heart,  and  pounds  it  to  powder, 
we  cry  aloud  in  our  agony,  and  pro- 


test that  no  sorrow  was  ever  unbear- 
able as  ours.  What  mole  working 
underground  is  so  blind  as  hu- 
manity to  its  own  good?  Why, 
that  same  grinding  to  powder  is  the 
only  means  by  which  the  daintiesrti 
flour  can  be  obtained.  The  finest 
nature,  like  the  truest  steel,  must 
be  tempered  in  the  hottest  furnace ; 
60  much  caloric  would  be  thrown 
away  on  an  inferior  metal.  Capacity 
for  suffering  infers  also  capacity  iM 
achievement ;  and  who  would  grudge 
the  pain  about  his  brows,  when  it 
reminded  him  he  was  wearing  an 
imperial  crown? 

'Sooner  or  later  the  process  must 
be  undergone  by  all.  With  some  it 
goes  on  throng  a  lifetime;  others 
get  the  woist  of  it  over  in  a  few 
years.  One  man  may  have  done 
with  it  altogether  before  his  strength 
of  mind  or  body  has  &iled  with 
declining  age — 

*  Dum  nova  caniUes— dnm  prima  et  recta  oenec- 

tUB.' 

'  His  neighbour  may  have  one  foot 
in  the  grave  before  the  grain  has 
be^  thoroughly  purged  and  sifted, 
and  refined  to  its  purest  quality, 
but  through  the  mill  he  must  pass. 
It  is  just  as  much  a  neeeasi^  of 
humanity  as  hunger  or  thirs^  or 
sorrow  or  decay.  These  is  no  es- 
cape. However  loos  protracted,  it 
is  inexorable^  unavoidable^  and  effec- 
» tual,  for 

**  Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly^ 
Yet  they  grind  exoeedlng  smolL'* ' 


{To  he  eomUfmdi,) 
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TES — ^I  hare  seen  some  strange 
sights  and  oome  acroes  some 
fitni^e  charaoiers  in  my  time.  A 
man  can  scarcely  lead  sneh  a  wan* 
daring  life  as  I  have  led  for  these 
last  fifteen  years  ifithont  acqniring 
a  moie  extended  view  of  human 
nature  than  if  he  had  all  the  time 
been  sitting  by  his  own  fireside  and 
coltiTating  bis  paternal  acres.  The 
upe  and  downs  of  fortune,  the  ins 
and  onts  of  character,  are  brought 
more  foroibly  before  him.  He  sees 
life  in  exttexnes.  Its  dark  side  shows 
moie  darkly,  its  bright  side  more 
bdghUy^  tfann  to  those  who  siirTey 
it  from  the  dead-level  of  every-day 
ezpenence.  He  is  brought  face  to 
Uod  wiih  want,  with  crime,  with 
temptation.  He  learns  how  hard  it 
is  to  be  honest.  He  becomes  fami- 
liar with  many  kinds  of  peril  He 
sees  his  fellow  men,  in  short,  as  the 
pedestrian  sees  the  country  through 
whieh  he  travels— from  the  rugged- 
est  path,  but  the  most  picturesque 
point  of  view. 

I  eome  of  a  lespeotable  West  of 
Engknd  fiuniiy,  and  my  name  is 
Matthew  Skey.  At  the  time  of 
which  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  I  was 
holding  a  somewhat  anomalous  em* 
^oyment  in  the  service  of  one 
Charles  Davila^  the  proprietor  of  a 
well-known  travelling  circus  and 
menagerie.  I  can  scarcely  say  what 
office  I  filled  in  the  Davila  establish- 
ment, or  rather  what  office  I  did 
not  fill,  for  my  duties  were  as  va- 
rious as  the  resources  of  the  com- 
pany. I  organized  the  travelling 
arrangements;  drew  up  tbe  pro- 
f;rammes;  attended  to  the  advertis- 
mg  department;  designed  the  cos- 
tumes; wrote  comic  interludes  for 
the  circus ;  was  equally  ready  to  take 
a  purt  in  the  performance  or  a  violin 
in  the  orchestra;  and  could  even  do 
a  little  scene-painting  upon  occasion. 
For  what  profession  I  was  originally 
destined,  and  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  my  connection  with 
Banla's  company,  are  matters  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  present  nar- 
lativa  I  am  not  about  to  discuss 
tbe  bolts  and  follies  of  my  youth ; 


but  to  relate,  as  nearly  as  I  can  re- 
member them,  certain  events  which 
took  place  towards  the  close  of  my 
engagement,  just  eleven  years  ago. 

Oharles  Davila— or,  as  he  called 
himself  in  the  bills.  Signer  Carlo 
Davila— was  of  foreign  extraction. 
I  believe  that  Davila  was  his  real 
name.  His  parents,  at  all  events, 
were  Corsican ;  but  he  was  born  at 
Dover,  and  was  as  thoroughly  Eng- 
lish in  speech,  habits,  and  bringing 
up,  as  any  one  of  his  troupe.  At  the 
time  of  which  I  speak,  he'  was 
a%>out  fifty-four  or  five  years  of  age 
— a  short,  powerfully-built,  sallow, 
dark-haiied,  dark-eyed  man,  surly 
and  domineering  towards  all  over 
whom  his  authority  extended,  and, 
though  a  liberal  paymaster,  by  no 
means  popular  among  the  members 
of  his  company.  A  solvent  exche- 
quer, however,  covers  a  multitude 
of  offences,  and  Davila's  insolence 
was,  fortunately  for  us,  the  insolence 
of  prosperity.  He  possessed  what 
has  been  happily  defined  as  the 
genius  of  success;  and,  to  support 
it,  that  rarest  of  all  qualifications  in 
a  strolling  manager — some  few 
thousands  of  capital.  These  he  had 
obtained  with  his  second  wife,  a 
poor,  meek,  frightened  creature, 
whom  he  ruled  like  a  despot,  and 
who  trembled  at  the  sound  of  his 
footfall.  The  one  only  thing  that 
he  loved  was  his  child  by  the  first 
marriage.  To  her,  even  when  in 
his  roughest  moods,  he  could  deny 
nothing.  To  her,  he  never  spoke  an 
angry  word.  All  that  she  said,  all 
that  she  wished,  was  right.  And  she 
loved  him  back  again  as  well  as  she 
could  love  anything,  but  in  a  heavy, 
passive  way;  for  her  mind  was 
clouded,  and  at  eight  years  of  age, 
she  spoke  and  acted  with  less  intel- 
ligence than  a  child  of  four. 

The  Davila  company,  in  my  time, 
was  the  largest  company  upon  the 
road.  We  travelled  with  seven  van- 
loads  of  beasts,  twenty  trained 
horses,  a  performiog  elephant,  a 
portable  stage  and  circus,  and  a 
train  of  riders,  athletes,  musicians, 
and  supernumeraries,  numbering. 
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to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  over 
forty  persons.  Sometimes,  as  for 
instance  at  counby  fairs,  we  broke 
up  into  three  divisions,  and  by  pre- 
senting three  separate  entertain- 
ments, a  circns,  a  theatre,  and  a 
"wild-beast  show,  swept  off  all  the 
business  of  the  place.  Bat  we  fre- 
quented large  towns  for  the  most 
part,  where  we  occasionally  settled 
down  for  a  month  at  a  time.  On 
coming  to  any  fresh  place,  we  made 
our  entry  in  grand  procession, 
mounted  and  costumed,  the  vans 
dressed  with  streamers,  the  elephant 
caparisoned,  the  band  playing  be- 
fore us.  On  these  occasions,  the  Da- 
yila  &mily  used  to  appear  in  Greek 
dresses,  as  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid, 
grouped  in  a  £uicy  chariot  drawn 
by  four  cream-coloured  horses.  This 
idways  produced  a  great  effect 

Davila  acted  as  our  circus-master. 
He  had  been  a  famous  rider  in  his 
younger  days,  but  having  broken 
his  leg  by  falling  through  a  stage 
trap,  had  now  for  several  years  been 
obliged  to  give  up  all  but  the 
quietest  riding.  A  better  trainer, 
however,  never  lived,  nor  a  better 
manager.  He  worked  hard,  too, — 
harder  in  his  way,  perhapiBi,  than 
any  of  us.  He  kept  the  keys  of  the 
stables,  of  the  wardrobe,  of  the 
vans.  He  saw  the  horses  fed  three 
times  a  day.  He  had  them  led  out 
before  him,  one  by  op.e,  every  morn- 
ing before  break&st.  He  went  round 
the  stables,  looked  to  the  menagerie, 
and  examined  the  padlocks  on  the 
cages,  once,  if  not  twice,  in  the 
course  of  each  night  He  fed  the 
wild  beasts  with  his  own  hands. 
He  kept  the  accounts.  He  paid  the 
salaries.  He  superintended  the  re- 
hearsals. In  short,  he  was  a  man 
of  indomitable  industry,  successful, 
because  he  neglected  none  of  the 
conditions  of  success,  and  tho- 
roughly upright  in  all  his  dealings. 

I  had  been  connected  with  the 
company  close  upon  two  years  when 
we  received  what  was  called  in  the 
bills  'an  important  accession  of 
strength,'  in  the  person  of  Herr 
Jungla,  the  Lion  King,  with  his  five 
magnificent  beasts.  We  were  stay- 
ing, I  remember,  at  Chichester,  and 
preparing  to  move  on  to  Brighton. 
We  had  seen  Jungla's  posters  every- 


where along  the  xoad  for  weeks 
past  He  had  preceded  us  at  South- 
ampton, at  Qosport,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth. We  hid  overtaken  him  at 
Ohidiester,  and  he,  like  ourselves, 
was  bound  for  Brighton.  Our  own 
strength  was  such  that,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  a  coincidence  of  this  kind 
would  have  made  no  impression 
npon  us.  But  the  lion  Kmg  was 
r«dly  an  attraction,  and  by  the 
time  we  overtook  him  in  Chichester 
we  had  begun  to  find  that  he  was 
rivalling  us  in  a  way  that  already 
told  upon  the  treasury. 

But  DavUa  was,  as  I  have  already 
said,  a  first-rate  man  of  business. 
He  knew  when  to  be  cautious,  and 
he  also  knew  when  to  be  bold.  This 
time  it  was  his  policy  to  be  bold. 
Without  hinting  at  his  intention,  he 
went  straight  to  Herr  Jungla's 
quarters,  and  offered  him  a  starring 
engagement  for  six  months.  What- 
ever were  the  terms — and  they  must 
have  been  considerable— the  Lion 
King  accepted  them,  and  both  he 
and  his  beasts  appeared  next  day  in 
our  programme. 

He  was  a  sui)erb  maa— nearly  six 
feet  two  in  height,  muscular  as  a 
pugilist,  lithe  as  a  tiger,  bronzed  as 
a  Zouave,  and  so  strong  that  he  could 
bend  a  horseshoe  by  the  pressure  of 
hia  thumb  and  forefinger.  As  for 
his  ^es,  I  never  saw  any  so  black, 
80  bright,  so  penetrating.  They 
seemed  to  stnke  fire  when  he 
frowned.  In  these  ^es  lay  the 
secret  of  his  power.  With  one  in- 
tense, unwavering  glance,  he  held 
the  fiercest  beasia  in  check.  They 
obeyed  it  They  trembled  at  it 
They  crouched  before  it  Trusting 
to  £is  power  alone,  and  armed  only 
with  a  tiny  dog- whip,  he  would  ven- 
ture into  a  cage  fall  of  lions ;  lie 
down  in  the  midst  of  them;  caress 
them;  rebuke  them;  grasp  their 
mighty  jaws  with  boUi  hands,  and 
show  their  teeth  to  the  audience ; 
take  her  pups  from  the  lioness,  and 
carry  them  about  the  theatre  in  his 
arms— do  everything,  in  short,  that 
Van  Amburgh  himself  had  done, 
except  put  his  head  in  the  lion's 
mouth.  Upon  that  feat  he  would 
never  venture.  When  tired  of  life, 
he  said  in  his  reckless  way,  he 
should  prefer  to  blow  his  brains  out. 
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xsttier  than  Bemre  fhem  up  as  sanoe 
to  be  eaten  with  his  own  head. 
*  Beflides/  he  would  add,  *  a  lion  has 
no  delicate  diBcrimmation  in  these 
nattera.  Any  fooFs  brains  woold 
seem  to  him  to  have  as  fine  a  flayoar 
— why,  then,  should  I  thiow  mine 
away  npon  a  fellow  who  would  not 
«Ten  do  justiee  to  the  dish  V 

Who  he  was,  whence  he  came, 
what  was  his  real  name,  were  qnes- 
tiana  that  he  would  not  have  an- 
wmered  had  any  amongst  us  been 
bold  enough  to  ask  him.  That  he 
was  a  gentleman  we  nerer  doubted 
lor  an  instant  He  spoke  five  Eu- 
ropean languages  witii  the  facility 
of  a  nattye,  and  was  familiar  witn 
Arabic  and  Hindostanee.  He  could 
ioBB  a  half-crown  in  the  air  and 
pieioe  it  with  a  pistol-bullet  as  it 
came  down.  He  would  ride  at  any- 
thing we  pleased  to  put  before  him, 
and  took  the  leaping-bar  at  a  higher 
level  than  Davila  himself  .^m 
the  way  in  which  he  sat  his  horse, 
swung  himself  in  and  out  of  the 
saddl^  handled  a  sabre,  and  drilled 
our  riders  cm  one  occasion  in  a 
•cavalry  charge,  we  made  certain 
that  he  had,  at  some  time  or  other, 
seen  military  service.  But  this  was 
•coigeetcire  only,  for  of  his  early  life 
he  never  spoke;  and  those  who  at 
first  were  rash  enough  to  seek  to 
know  more  than  he  chose  to  toll, 
took  good  care  never  to  repeat  the 
liberty.  As  for  travelling,  he  seemed 
io  have  been  eveiywhere  and  seen 
•everything.  All  kmds  of  sport  were 
fiimiliar  to  him.  He  liad  shot  bears 
in  Bussia,  lions  at  the  Cape,  gorillas 
<m  tiie  Gaboon,  tigers  m  Bengal, 
wolves  in  Canada,  bufialoes  in  the 
fiur  West,  jaguars  on  the  Amazon, 
tapirs  in  Brazil,  and  kangaroos  in 
Australtt.  The  lions  which  he  ex- 
hibited were  of  his  own  capture  and 
teining.  He  had  taken  them  as 
pups,  and  sometimes,  when  it  was 
his  humour  to  talk,  would  toll  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  had 
to  encounter  before  he  could  secure 
and  keep  alive  as  many  as  were 
necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
project  He  had  now  five  full- 
grown  beasts,  two  lionesses  and 
three  lions,  besides  a  couple  of  pups 
about  three  months  old,  ana  he 
ruled  them  absolutely.    They  both 


loved  and  feared  him.  With  a  word 
he  could  bring  them  fS&wning  to  his 
feet,  or  send  them  cowering  to  the 
&rthest  comer  of  the  cage.  I  well 
remember  the  first  time  J  saw  him 
go  in  amongst  them— the  light  step 
with  which  he  entered ;  the  snap  of 
the  spring  when  the  door  closed  be- 
hind him ;  the  resolute  look  in  his 
fece;  the  careless  confidence  with 
which  he  called  them  about  him, 
giving  each  brute  his  name,  passing 
his  hand  caressingly  over  their 
heads,  dealing  a  smart  lash  to  one 
that  presumed  to  growl  because  the 
master  waked  him,  and  then  lying 
down  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  his 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  one,  and  his 
arm  round  the  huge  neck  of  another. 

It  was  a  grand  sight;  and  though 
I  saw  it  daily  after  that,  and  some- 
times twice  a  day,  I  never  learned 
to  look  upon  it  with  indifference. 

Haughty  and  exclusive  as  he  was, 
holding  himself  as  much  aloof  from 
the  manager  as  from  the  rest  of  the 
troupe,  there  were  still  two  persons 
for  whom  the  lion  king  came  by« 
and-by  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  lus 
reserve,  and  those  two  were  Davila's 
little  girl  and  myself.  I  was  not 
particnJarly  flattered  by  the  pre- 
ference, for  I  did  not  believe  that 
he  liked  me  any  better  than  he  liked 
Davila,  or  St  Aubyn,  or  Montanari, 
or  any  others  of  the  men.  He  simply 
found  that  I  was  better  educated, 
and  was  glad  to  have  some  one  at 
hand  with  whom  he  could  now  and 
then  converse  on  equal  terms.  Of 
poor  little  Lotta  (the  child's  name 
was  Carlotta,  but  every  one  called 
her  LottaJ)  he  became,  however, 
curiously  fond.  He  took  a  strange, 
compassionate  interest  in  the  work- 
ings of  that  torpid  brain.  He  would 
talk  down  to  her  level,  try  to  rouse 
her  curiosity,  wateh  the  slow  changes 
of  expression  in  her  pale  little  face, 
and  listen  to  her  imperfect  utter- 
ances with  a  gentleness  that  seemed 
quite  touching  in  a  man  of  his  im- 

gatient  temper.  He  used  to  take 
er  into  the  fields  and  teach  her  the 
names  of  trees  and  flowers ;  and  into 
the  menagerie,  where  he  amused 
her  with  stories  of  bears,  wolves, 
and  monkeys.  These  walks  and 
stories  were,  in  &ct,  lessons— the 
only  lessons  her  mind  was  capable 
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of   recdving— and   by-and-by   the 
child  began  to  brighten. 

Men  like  Jnngla  are  apt  to  deny 
their  better  selves,  and  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  softer  side  of  their  humanity ; 
BO,  when  the  child  was  named,  he 
used  to  speak  of  her  as  of  a  curious 
psychological  problem,  and  put  his 
interest  in  her  to  the  account  of 
scientific  curiosity.  But  this  was 
mere  sham.  He  was  a  lonely,  reck- 
less man,  without,  apparently,  a 
single  near  or  natural  tie  in  the 
wide  world,  and  his  heart  warmed 
to  the  poor  little,  half-dumb,  melan- 
choly child.  The  truth  was,  he 
loved  her  dearly— the  more  dearly 
the  more  she  owed  to  him— and  was 
ashamed  of  his  weakness. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Lion  King 
was  an  immense  success.  As  I  have 
already  said,  we  were  a  prosperous 
company ;  but  he  more  than  doubled 
our  prosperity.  At  Brighton,  at 
Eamsgate,  at  Margate,  we  drew 
overwhelming  audiences.  We  turned 
away  money  night  after  night ;  we 
raised  the  prices  of  our  stalls  from 
three  shillings  to  five,  and  had  them 
filled  with  all  the  best  people  of 
each  place  at  which  we  stayed.  It 
was,  in  shorty  the  Golden  Age  oome 
back. 

At  length,  when  Jungla*s  engage- 
ment had  run  to  about  half  its  term, 
Davila  called  a  meeting  of  five  or 
six  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
company,  and  announced  that  he 
had  made  arrangements  for  a  pro- 
vincial tour  on  an  extended  scale, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  were  to 
put  up  only  at  important  places, 
such  as  Oxford,  Bath,  Bristol,  Exeter, 
and  so  forth.  We  were  staying  at 
Bochester  at  the  time,  and  tiie  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  manager's  lodg- 
ings. 

'It  is  my  intention,'  he  said, 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  empty 
fireplace,  and  speaking  in  his  short, 
decisive  way, '  to  place  this  company 
on  a  higher  footing.  The  menagerie 
will  in  future  form  a  separate  exhi- 
bition, and  be  shown  only  by  day, 
whilst  our  evening  performances 
will  assume  a  more  dramatic  cha- 
racter than  any  we  have  yet  been  in 
the  habit  of  attempting.  Mr.  Skey 
will  write  us  a  new  romantic  eques- 
trian drama,  which  shall  include  all 


our  principal  attractions.  Upon  the 
getting  up  of  this  piece  I  mean  to 
spare  no  expense.  I  have  already 
seen  a  design  for  a  new  portable 
stage  and  proscenium  on  a  large 
scale,  and  I  am  negotiating  for  £e 
services  of  a  professed  scene-painter. 
A  liberal  stock  of  new  dresses  and 
appointments  of  every  description 
will  also  be  provided.  I  intend  to 
raise  the  price  of  admission  through- 
out the  house,  keeping  the  stalls  at 
five  shillings ;  and  if  our  success 
equals  my  expnsctations  I  shall  raise 
the  salaries  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  like 
my  programme?' 

'It  sounds  well  enough,'  said 
Jungla,  sitting  carelessly  on  the 
comer  of  the  table,  and  twisting  a 
paper  cigarette;  'but  what  about 
the  new  and  original  romantic 
drama?  Do  you  propose  to  bring 
in  your  obedient  servant  and  the 
lions?* 

'  Of  course.  Mr.  Skey  will  con- 
struct his  piece  expressly  for  your 
performance.  That  is  understood, 
Mr.  Skey?' 

I  nodded,  gloomily. 

'  And  my  feats  on  the  bare-backed 
Arab?'  said  St  Aubyn,  who  was 
our  principal  rider.  '  It's  of  no  use 
to  give  me  a  mere  stage  part:  my 
strong  point's  the  circu&  If  I 
haven't  some  acts  of  horsemanship, 
I'd  rather  be  left  out  of  the  piece 
altogether.' 

'Confound  it,  sir!  yon  needn't 
begin  to  make,  difficulties,'  replied 
Davila,  sharply.  '  Mr.  Skey  under- 
stands that  our  scenes  of  the  circus 
must  form  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  piece.' 

'Mine,  of  course,  will  be  comio 
business,'  said  Montanari,  the  Gri- 
maldi  of  the  company.  'I  have 
only  one  stipulation  to  make,  and 
that  is  that  I  shall  sing  "Hot 
Codlins."' 

'Good  heavens,  Mr.  Montanari!" 
I  exclaimed,  'do  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  write  a  pantomime?  Who 
ever  heard  of  "  Hot  Codlins"  in  a 
romantic  drama?' 

'  Pantomime  or  no  pantomime,  it 
brings  me  a  double  encore  every 
time  I  sing  it,'  said  Montanari,  sul- 
lenly;  '  and  yon  know  the  value  of 
that  as  well  as  I  do.' 
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'Mr.  Mcmtanari  ifl  righV  inter* 
posed  Davila.  '  We  oonld  not  spare 
the  donble  encore.  Ton  must  put 
it  in  somehow,  Mr.  Skey.' 

'And  then  there's  the  elephant, 
yon  know/  suggested  De  Clifford, 
another  member  of  the  company. 

'Oh,  the  elephant  appears,  of 
course.  Ton  will  be  sure  to  bring 
in  the  elephant,  Mr.  8key.' 

I  snatohed  up  my  hat  in  despera- 
tion. 

'Ton  must  giro  me  an  hour  to 
think  it  over,'  I  said.  '  I  will  take 
a  turn  in  the  fields,  and  meet  you 
by-and-by  at  rehearsal.' 

With  this  I  ran  downstairs,  aloDg 
the  principal  street,  over  the  bridge, 
and  into  some  meadows  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  riyer.  This  field- 
path,  with  the  hop-grounds  on  one 
hand,  and  the  river  and  town  on  the 
other,  had  been  my  &vourite  walk 
ever  since  our  coming  to  Bochester, 
and  here  I  now  strolled  backwards 
and  forwards,  considering  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  task.  The  more  I 
thought  of  them,  however,  the  more 
hopeless  they  seemed. 

I  was  required  to  construct  a  new, 
original,  and  romantic  drama.  That 
meant  the  orthodox  thing — ^hero, 
heroine,  heavy  &ther,  unscrupulous 
rival,  terrific  single  combat,  and 
triumph  of  virtue,  according  to  im- 
memorial precedent;  but— and  here 
my  troubles  began— into  this  drama 
I  must  contrive  to  bring  Herr 
Jungia  and  his  cagefnl  of  lions. 
They  must  even  be  necessary  to  the 

Slot— actively  instrumental  in  the 
efeat  of  the  unscrupulous  rival,  and 
the  ultimate  ^umph  ot  virtue ;  and 
I  must  provide  equestrian  feats  for 
the  riders,  and  comic  business  (to 
say  nothing  of  those  objectionable 
'Hot  Godlins')  for  the  clown,  and 
employment  for  the  elephant.  Was 
ever  task  so  hopeless  ? 

I  sat  down  on  a  stQe,  buried  my 
fiu»  in  my  hands,  and  tried  to  think. 
I  called  up  all  the  stories  I  had 
read  of  lions,  lion-hunts,  and  ele- 
phants. I  congured  up  distressed 
princesses  and  oriental  despots  by 
the  score.  Chrusades  and  tourna- 
ments, Hannibal  with  his  elephants 
crossing  the  Alps,  Daniel  m  the 
Lions'  Den,  Saladin  and  Coeur  de 
Lion,  Charlemagne,  Tamerlane,  The 
you  xta, — vo,  lxxiii. 


Cid,  and  a  host  of  equally  incon- 
gruous persons  and  events,  flitted 
before  my  mind*s  eye,  but  in  vain. 
Puzzle  over  it  as  I  might,  I  could 
hit  on  nothing  practicable. 

While  I  was  yet  brooding  over 
my  difficulties,  a  child  and  dog  came 
running  towards  me  from  the  farther 
end  of  the  meadow,  followed  by  a 
man  in  a  slouched  hat,  who  was 
sauntering  along  with  a  cigar  in  his 
mouth,  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
This  trio  proved  to  be  Herr  Jungia, 
his  dog  Schnapps,  and  the  manager's 
little  daughter,  Lotta. 

'Eccolo!'  he  said,  laughing.  'I 
guessed  we  should  find  you  here. 
What,  still  incubating  heroics? 
Take  a  dgar:  the  Muses  love  to- 
bacco.' 

'  The  Muses  be  hanged!'  I  replied, 
savagely.  '  I  have  been  racking  my 
brains  here  for  the  last  hour,  and 
cannot  pump  up  an  idea.' 

'  Why  not  dip  into  your  neigh- 
bour's well?  There  are  the  peren- 
nial springs  of  the  Hippodrome  and 
the  Forte  Saint  Martin,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  Cirque.' 

'  No  good.  Wbere  should  I  find 
anything  into  which  I  could  foist 
lions,  horses,  "Hot  Codlins,"  and 
an  elephant?  The  thing  is  hope- 
less.' 

He  laughed  again,  fiung  himself  at 
full  length  on  the  grass,  and,  taking 
the  cigar  from  his  Tips,  said — 

'  Look  here,  Skey.  What  would 
you  say  if  I  had  an  idea  at  your 
service  ?' 

'You?' 

'A  magnificent  idea,  classical, 
scenical,  lustorical,  moral,  instruc- 
tive.' 

'I  will  immortalize  you  in  my 
epic — ^when  I  write  it !' 

'Listen,  then.  And  you,  little 
Lotta,  sit  by  me  and  listen  too. 
Down,  Schnapps !    Down,  old  boy  I' 

The  child  slipped  her  little  hand 
in  his,  and  sat  by,  with  large,  listen- 
ing eyes ;  the  dog  lay  with  his  nose 
upon  Mb  paws ;  and  Jungia,  leaning 
on  his  elbow,  began  :— 

'  Suppo»B,  then,  Skey,  that  we  lay 
our  scene  in  Bome,  Anno  something 
or  another,  reign  of  Septimus  Se- 
verus.  Principal  characters,  Sep- 
timus and  his  wifis,  the  Empress 
Julia;  the  Emperor's  two  sons  by 
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the  first  wife,  Garacalla  and  Geia; 
and  his  infant  daughter  by  the  se- 
cond naarriage.  Whether  he  had  an 
infant  daughter  or  not  is  of  no  con- 
sequence. We  invent  her,  and  call 
her  .Livia.  Also  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man general,  with  a  high-sounding 
name  and  a  lovely  daughter.  We 
■will  call  the  lovely  daughter,  Irene. 
Lastly,  we  have  the  Prince  of  Cy- 
prus, who  is  a  Christian  captive  and 
our  hero.  I  shall  play  the  Prince 
of  Cjprus;  so  please  to  give  me 

Slenty  of  noble  sentiments  to  bring 
own  the  gallery.' 

'But  the  plot ' 

'Patience.  Now  for  the  plot. 
Open  with  Boman  Forum.  Dis^n- 
teiited  citizens  clamouring  for  panem 
et  circenses — enter  Herald,  proclaim- 
ing victory  in  Cyprus — exit  citi- 
zens, rejoicing  tumultuously.  Scene 
second.  Campus  Martins.  Emperor 
and  Empress  seated  Dn  lofty  throne 
— Caracalla,  Geta,  and  infant  Lydia 
grouped  around  them — the  lovely 
Jiene  standing  at  foot  of  dais — ^back- 
ground of  admiring  citizens — dis- 
tant flourish  of  trumpets — victorious 
general  approaching  in  triumph — 
lovely  Irene  apostrophises  the  gods 
— enter  advanced  guard  on  horse- 
back—banners, band,  Boman  eagles 
—-Christian  captives,  two  and  two- 
elephant  laden  with  spoils— Prince 
of  Cyprus,  in  chains — more  guards — 
Tictorious  general,  in  car  of  triumph, 
drawn  by  four  cream-coloured  horses 
— speech  of  Emperor— reply  of  ge- 
neral— lovely  Irene  presents  father 
with  wreath  of  oak-leaves — burst  of 
parental  afiection— tableau.  Gates 
of  circus  are  now  thrown  open.  Ge- 
neral descends  from  chariot,  and 
occupies  chair  of  state— lovely  Irene 
sits  at  his  feet  And  now,  you  ob- 
serve, we  bring  in  all  our  circus- 
work  in  honour  of  the  general ;  and 
St.  Aubynhas  his  bare-backed  Arab, 
and  Miss  De  Bobinson  her  hoop  and 
ribbon  acts,  and  all  the  rest  of  it' 

'Superb!  The  very  thing  I 
wanted!' 

'  Meanwhile,  our  Christian  prince 
and  lovely  Irene  fall  in  love  at  first 
sight— expressive  pantomime— rage 
and  mortification  of  Caracalla,  who 
is  himself  desperately  smitten  with 
Irene— Emperor,  at  close  of  games, 
announces  show  of  beasts  and  gladi- 


ators in  amphitheatre  for  following 
day— Caracalla,  kneeling,  requests 
that  Prince  of  Cyprus  may  be  given 
to  the  lions  in  celebration  of  victory 
and  honour  of  the  Grods— Emperor 
grants  request  —  acclamations  of 
multitude— Prince  of  Cyprus  makes 
heroic  speech  in  blank  verse— lovely 
Irene  carried  out  in  swoon— tableau 
— end  of  Act  first  Now  comes  Act 
second.  Mamertine  prison — Prince 
of  Cyprus  in  chains — soliloquy  in 
blank  verse — door  of  cell  opens — 
enter  Irene— implores  him  to  save 
his  life  by  sacrificing  to  the  gods 
— agonising  scene — love  —  duty — 
temptation — religion  and  honour 
triumphant  —  Irene  converted  — 
enter  more  Christian  captives — 
grand  ohorus-^nd  of  Scene  first. 
Scene  second— the  Amphitheatre. 
Emperor,  Empress,  Caracalla,  Geta, 
infant  Livia,  victorious  General, 
lovely  Irene,  smd  admiring  populace, 
as  before.  Combats  of  gladiators, 
feats  of  skill  and  strength  by  the 
athletes  of  the  company,  and  so 
forth.  Flourish  of  trumpets — 
scene  opens  and  discloses  cage  of 
lions — Prince  of  Cyprus  brought  in 
chained — is  offered  his  life  if  he  will 
sacrifice  to  gods— refuses  in  blank 
verse  —  Emperor  ^ves  signal  — 
guards  advance — quick  as  thought. 
Prince  of  Cyprus  breaks  away  — 
springis  over  barrier  and  up  ste^ 
of  throne  —  snatches  infimt  Livia 
from  her  mother's  arms,  leaps  with 
her  into  the  arena,  and  stands  with 
her  at  IJie  door  of  lions'  cage.  "Ad- 
vance but  a  stop,**  he  cries,  "and 
I  fling  the  princess  to  the  lions!" 
Universal  consternation— agony  of 
Empress  Julia— tableau.' 

'  Glorious  1  it  will  bring  the  house 
down.' 

'Ay,  but  the  best  is  to  come. 
What  say  you  to  his  then  and  there 
suspending  a  cross  round  the  neck 
of  the  royal  in&nt,  calling  upon  all 

g resent  to  witness  the  power  of  the 
oly  symbol,  walking  straight  into 
the  cage  with  her  in  his  arms,  and 
standing  unharmed  in  the  midist  of 
the  lions?' 

'The  infant  Livia  being  repre- 
sented by  a  doll,  I  suppose  ?' 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind :  the  infant 
Livia  being  played  by  my  little 
Lotta  here,  who  is  not  a  bit  afraid 
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of  the  lionS;,  and  will  be  as  safe  in 
my  arms  as  in  her  own  little  bed.' 

The  child  looked  up  and  smiled. 
She  was  ready  to  go  with  him  at 
that  yer^  moment,  if  he  so  pleased. 
I  wondwed  what  Davila  would  say 
to  this  proposal,  and  a  £Eunt  shadow 
of  apprehension  passed  oyer  me 
IfliB  a  breath  of  cold  wind. 

Jungla  went  on. 

'The  rest  is  soon  sketched.  Prince 
of  Cyprus  restores  child,  and 
goes  through  lion  programme  amid 
acclamations  of  multitude  —  Em- 
peror grants  his  pardcm  and  bids 
nim  ask  a  boon— demands  hand  of 
loyely  Irene — Caracalla  interposes 
— challenges  him  to  single  combat 
— ^grand  sword-fight— Prince  of  Cy- 
pms  yictorious — spares  Garacalla's 
ufe  when  down,  and  giyes  him  back 
his  sword — Prinoe  of  Cyprus  then 
flings  himself  at  feet  of  loyely 
Irene — General  joins  their  hands — 
flourish  of  trumpets — tableau— cui^ 
tain  falls  amid  tempest  of  applause. 
Now,  what  of  my  plot?  WiU  it 
do?* 

'  Do  ?  It  is  inyaluable.  How  am 
I  eyer  to  thank  you  enough?' 


'By  making  a  success  with  it, 
and  writing  me  a  capital  part  By 
the  way,  weVe  not  proyided  for 
"HotCodlins."' 

'We  cannot:  it  would  ruin  the 
play.' 

'No,  no.  Montanari  must  haye 
his  double  encore.  The  Emperor's 
jester  can  sing  it,  and  we'll  put  a 
footnote  to  the  bills,  stating  that  the 
song  is  of  Thracian  origin,  and  was 
introduced  into  Bome  with  the 
Dionysiac  festival.  That  will  giye  it 
an  air  of  classic  respectability.  And 
now  Lotta  and  I  will  continue  our 
walk.  Hie  on,  old  Schnapps !  Fare 
thee  fWell.  son  of  the  Muses !' 

itod  with  this,  the  Lion  King 
sprang  to  his  feet,  lit  a  fresh  cigar, 
and  left  me  to  jot  down  the  heads 
of  that  highly-successful  new  and 
original  romantic  equestrian  dranm, 
which  shortly  afterwards  came  but 
under  the  imposing  title  of  '  Ario- 
barzanes,  Prince  of  Cyprus,  and 
the  fair  Irene;  or  the  Last  Days  of 
the  Empire  of  the  West,  and  the 
Boyal  lion  Tamer  of  the  Flayian 
Amphitheatre.' 


{To  le  cQwtinuei,) 


CHARADES. 


A  DOUBLE  love,  a  double  hate, 
A  surly  vow,  a  surly  mate ; 
A  would-be  couple  badly  matched ; 
A  chicken  prematurely  hatched-— 

This  is  MY  FIRST. 

An  ashen  wand,  elastic  string, 
A  weapon  that  once  killed  a  king ; 
A  word  that  smacks  of  Robin  Hood, 
Maid  Marian,  and  the  green  wood — 

This  is  MY  SECOND. 

A  shaft  that  carries  death  and  woe 
To  roebucks  in  the  glen  below ; 
A  shaft  that  speaks  of  olden  days, 
Of  belted  knights,  of  minstrel  lays — 

This  is  MY  WHOLE. 
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GWENDOLINE,  the  diamond's  lustre 
Sheds  MY  FIRST  upon  thy  brow. 
False  and  £ur !  am  I  forsaken 
For  the  crowd  about  thee  now  ? 

Ah !  I  dreamed  not,  when  I  lingered 
Loving  on  each  word  that  fell 

From  thee,  I  should  crer  M,  Love, 
From  such  Heaven  to  such  Hell. 

Oft,  when  in  MT  second  rising, 
I  have  caught  the  Speaker's  eye, 

Asked  of  *  Jack  in  Office '  question, 
*  Gwendoline'  seemed  the  reply. 

Roars  without  the  distant  thunder ; 

Veiled  the  Pole-star  in  the  North ; 
See  the  brave  ship  forced  asunder — 

No!    My  WHOLE  shines  timely  forth. 


in. 

WINSOME  lassie,  at  me  stealing, 
Like  MY  FIRST,  thy  glances  sly 
Hast  thou  any  hidden  feeling 
For  me  ?    I  await  reply. 

If  thou  hast,  pray  give  me  token 
By  some  gut,  some  little  sign ; 

If  MY  SECOND,  I  will  bear  it 
Close  within  this  breast  of  mine. 

And,  perchance,  when  Spring  again,  Love, 
Brings,  in  beautv,  out  my  whole, 

Bells  shall  ring,  white  favours  glisten. 
As  away  on  wheels  we  roll ! 


IV. 

THERE'S  a  tear  in  the  eye  of  my  first  as  she  stands 
On  life's  threshold,  now  opened  anew ; 
Whilst  the  bright  golden  tide  of  her  maidenhood's  sands 
Has  receded  for  ever  ftom  view. 

And  friends  trUJ,  must  be  left  for  a  land  une3q>lored — 

The  land  whose  feir  sovereign  is  Wife, 
Whose  sceptre  is  Love,  by  the  angels  adored, 

The  Flower  that  blooms  fairest  in  Life ! 

See  t    She  turns  to  my  whole  with  a  tremulous  smile, 

Yet  a  child-fiuth  all  tender  and  true  ; 
And  though  she  keeps  silence,  her  eyes  say  the  while, 

'  I  have  left  them  all,  husband,  for  you.' 

Ah !  i^nr  second  comes  up.    It  is  time  to  depart ; 

The  last  word  must  be  hastily  said ; 
Yet  the  Future  is  bright  with  the  hopes  of  the  heart. 

And  the  Past  is  a  page  of  the  dead. 
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HSABAOHSS  AND  HEABTACHBS. 


WHEN  a  man  is  a  middle-aged 
man — ^what  in  these  days  is 
called '  quite  a  young  man/  a  modem 

Shiase,  which  onr  forefathers  ren- 
ered  by  saying  that  a  man  was 
growing  old, — ^he  is  in  the  height  of 
his  physical  strength,  while  his  men- 
tal Tigonr  is  still  strengthening  and 
increasing  as  he  draws  onward  to 
his  gxand  climacteric— a  vigonr,  in 
many  instances,  susceptible  of  being 
strengthened  and  increased  to  the 
veiy  last  A  man  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  full  flush  of  his  powers, 
with  added  resources  of  every  kind, 
and  acquired  skill  and  mastery  over 
them.  The  sickness  and  languor  of 
early  years  are  left  behind,  and  not 
much  thought  is  given  to  the  physi- 
cal ills  that  may  be  screened  by  the 
curtain  of  the  f atura  Men  rarely 
pause  to  consider  a  wonderfully  pro- 
long^l  exemption  firom  the  sharper 
phenomena  of  suffering.  When 
poor  Canning  la.y  ill  in  that  little 
room  at  Ghiswick,  watching  the 
bronze  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  in 
his  severe  inflammatory  pain,  he 
said, '  If  all  the  pains  which  I  have 
suffered  throughout  my  life  were 
collected  together,  it  would  not 
amount  to  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  the  pain  which  I  have  suffered 
these  last  three  days.'  So  Dr.  Arnold 
made  himself  positively  unhappy 
because  he  had  suffered  so  little 
pain  in  his  lifetime,  and  even  wel- 
comed the  anginal  agony  which 
leleased  him  £om  so  abnormal  a 
human  lot  Still,  the  healthiest  life 
is  not  ordinarily  free  from  touches 
of  human  ills.  The  middle-aged 
man,  in  the  full  tide  of  occupation, 
in  the  broad  stream  of  his  energies 
and  activities,  may  be  exempted 
from  the  presence  of  positive  malady, 
but  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  head- 
aches and  heartaches. 

Full  and  well-regulated  employ- 
ment is  both  the  duty  and  the  real 
happiness  of  a  man.  Men  who 
cannot  get  the  full  occupation  they 
want  are  unhappy,  whereas  they 


might  well  derive  consolation  from 
the  &ct  that  they  already  possess 
that  leisure  which  is  often  the  .busy 
man*s  chief  aim  in  life,  and  that 
they  are  released  from  the  perils 
and  responsibilities  which  an  over- 
crowded life  presents.  The  suc- 
cessful man  is  often  prcTeminent  for 
failures.  That  man  is  to  be  pitied 
who  is  so  very  successful  in  his 
business  that  he  has  no  time  for 
literature  and  art ;  grudges  evening 
parties;  can  rarely  get  a  week's 
shooting,  and  scarcely  ever  a  month 
on  the  continent  There  is  a  time 
when  a  busy  man's  time  is  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  I  know  a  solicitor 
who  relinquished  five  hundred  a 
year  to  his  partners  on  condition 
that  be  should  attend  the  office  at 
eleven  o'clock  instead  of  ten.  An 
hour  a  day  represented  five  hun- 
dred a  year  to  that  man ;  and  there 
are  many  persons  whose  hours  have 
a  still  higher  monetary  value.  I 
remember  the  case  of  another  lawyer 
who,  in  a  great  influx  of  business, 
worked  himself  into  a  softening  of 
the  brain— a  kind  of  incident  which 
is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  temp- 
tation is  almost  overwhelming  to 
a  man  when  he  finds  that  he  can 
coin  his  minutes  into  sovereigns. 
Then  the  poor  fellow  sacrifices  the 
real  good  of  his  life  for  the  means 
of  living— a  case  of  propter  vUam 
Vivendi  perdere  causas.  A  great 
power  of  acquiring  disqualifies  a 
man  for  expending.  Such  a  man, 
when  he  gets  ten  thousand  a  year, 
is  hardly  able  to  ei^oy  himself  be- 
yond the  rate  of  five  shillings  a 
day. 

The  result  of  the  multiplicity 
of  engagements  is,  often  enough, 
a  headache.  The  headache  has  its 
uses  in  the  economy  of  things.  It 
accomplishes  one  of  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  pain,  in  giving  a  man 
a  hint  and  forewarning  that  the  de- 
licate machinery  of  the  brain  is 
overtaxed.  Sometimes  a  man  works 
himself  into  a  position^  or  a  position 
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has  come  upon  him,  to  grapple 
adeqnately  with  which  is  really  he- 
yond  his  power;  and  even  an 
active  business  man  who  deUghts  in 
business  will  be  dismayed  by  the 
accumulation  of  his  correspondence 
and  the  multiplicity  of  his  engage- 
ments. Mr.  Disraeli  told  ns  tiie 
other  day  at  Edinburgh  of  the  fright- 
ful burden  of  cares  to  which  the 
British  statesman  wakes  up  every 
morning.  This  agrees  with  an 
American  writer's  report,  that  the 
front  row  of  our  Ministerial  Benches 
is  filled  with  anxious  and  haggard 
faces.  So  it  is  with  all  successful 
men,  the  barrister  or  physician  in 
full  practice,  the  author  in  the  fall 
tide  of  literary  success.  Then  a 
nervous  headache  very  commonly 
sets  in.  A  man  ought  to  take  this 
as  a  hint,  not  exactly  that  he  should 
knock  off  work,  but  that  he  should 
take  it  more  t  judiciously.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  arrangement. 
There  are  persons  who,  amid  a 
variety  of  engagements,  begin  with 
the  least  important,  and  work  their 
way  to  the  most  important,  resem- 
bling the  architects  of  Laputa,  who 
begin  with  the  roof  in  the  air,  and 
work  downwards  to  the  foundation 
in  the  ground.  I  venture  to  con- 
sider that  a  mistake.  When  you 
have  arranged  your  business  in  the 
order  of  importance,  the  great  thing 
is  not  to  attempt  too  much,  but  to  do 
things  one  at  a  time.  Canning  was 
greatly  impressed  with  this  notion. 
We  find  him  writing  to  a  friend: 
'  Pozzo  told  me  a  story  one  day 
which  was  new  to  me,  and  made  a 
strong  impression  on  me.  "  Such 
a  person,"  said  one  of  the  speakers 
in  the  dialogue,  "  was  a  great  man ; 
but  how  did  he  manage  to  do  so 
many  great  things  in  his  life?"  "By 
doing  them,"  was  the  answer,  "  Tune 
apres  Vaulre," '  Agun,  one  ought  to 
remember  that,  within  certain  limits, 
a  man  may  be  as  busy  as  he  likes, 
but  outside  those  limits  he  has  no 
business  to  be  busy,  A  man  ought 
never  to  allow  himself  to  be  so  oc- 
cupied that  he  becomes  dyspeptic ; 
that  he  cannot  play  with  his  children 
and  make  love  to  his  wife;  that  he 
cannot  thoroughly  ei^oy  a  book; 
that  he  cannot  attend  to  those 
Mgher  thoughts  that  keep  the  life 


of  intellect  and  spirit  sweet  and 
wholesome.  However  excited  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  might  have  been  with 
parliamentary  strife,  he  always 
made  a  point  of  reading  some  re- 
ligious work  for  half  an  hour  before 
he  went  to  bed.  Bishop  Home, 
writing  to  a  friend,  said,  'The 
doctors  wish  me  to  have  an  illness, 
but  I  desire  to  leave  that  matter  to 
God's  goodness.  I  read  a  page  or 
two  of  Bozzy  every  night,  and 
my  sleep  is  sweet  after  it'  But  it 
is  so  hard  to  make  x>eople  renounce 
the  shadow  and  grasp  the  substance. 
I  remember,  one  peaceful  summer 
day,  meeting  an  old  man  on  the 
I^e  of  Geneva,  who  told  me  that 
he  had  that  day  entered  on  his 
sixtieth  year;  that  he  thought 
the  last  ten  years  of  life  ought  to 
be  a  kind  of  Sabbath;  and  that  he 
thought  of  settling  himself  down  on 
the  quiet  margin  of  the  lake  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  I  applauded  the 
design ;  but  ultimately  the  old  man 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
profits  of  his  businefis  were  so  large, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  give 
them  up.  Unhappy  old  manl  A 
chronic  headache  would,  perhaps, 
bring  him  to  a  better  mind. 

So  our  headaches  may  be  turned 
to  some  ethical  account,  first,  by  tax- 
ing our  ingenuity  how  to  avoid 
them ;  and  next,  our  self-denial,  by 
surrendering  the  tempting  circum- 
stances that  induce  them.  They 
are  a  penalty  for  the  exertion  that 
has  tired,  a  safeguard  against  the 
exertion  that  will  kill.  I  may  be 
arguing  on  too  scanty  an  induction, 
but  it  always  seems  to  me,  that 
the  more  acute  the  intellect,  the 
greater  is  the  liability  to  nervous 
headache.  One  who  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  brilliant  writer  of  the 
present  day,  obtains  the  commisera- 
tion of  all  his  friends  for  his  dread- 
ful headaches.  We  have  all  heard 
of  Sidney  Smith's  wit  and  hilarity, 
but  Sidney  Smith  was  also  subject 
to  fits  of  deep  depression,  of  which 
the  public  nas  heard  little  or 
nothing.  Perhaps  there  are  cares 
and  anxieties  which  will  morbidly 
fasten  on  the  brain,  and  we  find  it 
impossible  to  shake  them  off.  With 
all  our  philosophy  and  management, 
we  may  not  be  able  at  times  to 
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a^oid  a  splitting  headache.  Let  us 
be  yery  happy  to  compound  with 
things  as  they  are,  and  be  grateful 
that  they  are  no  worse.  Men  would 
hardly  bear  to  live  if  they  were 
faUy  acquainted  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  human  sufferings.  Some- 
times we  meet  with  a  man  who  says 
he  never  had  such  a  thing  as  a 
headache  in  his  life.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  t^t  Nemesis  takes  it  out  of 
him  in  some  other  way^  perhaps  in 
a  heartache. 

It  is  curious  how  men  who  own 
to  headaches  will  diligently  screen 
the  fact  that  they  are  subject  to 
heartache.  Yet  heartaches  are 
even  more  common  than  headaches^ 
and  moro  irremediable.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  would  not  be  without  some 
tendency  to  heartache.  A  man 
without  a  heartache  would  be  as 
monstrous  as  the  man  without  a 
shadow,  in  German  legend.  I  would 
not  be  without  the  kindly  sorrow  that 
binds  me  more  closely  with  my 
kind.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
man,  unless  his  mind  is  totally  re- 
mote both  from  sympathy  and  ima- 
gination, can  avoid  suffering  from 
an  occasional  heartache.  Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  public  prints.  I 
could  not  resist  something  of  the 
kind  for  those  unhappy  Fenians 
who  were  executed  at  Manchester, 
justly  merited  as  was  their  doom; 
and  I  am  sure  that  neither  Sir  John 
Earslake  nor  the  rest  of  the  pro- 
secuting counsel,  nor  yet  the  judges, 
nor  yet  the  cabinet,  were  without 
the  same  feelings.  Then  look  at 
the  colliery  explosion  at  Femdale, 
with  details  of  suffering  tragical 
almost  beyond  parallel.  Then  look 
at  the  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies, 
almost  as  dioastrous  as  if  Tortola 
had  been  actually  submerged.  Then 
look  at  the  destitution  and  misery 
in  the  east  end  of  London.  We 
ought  tb  have  a  touch  of  the  heart- 
ache  from  these  things,  and  from 
countless  others  similar  to  them. 
There  are,  of  course,  men  who  are 
totally  devoid  of  such  feelings,  but 
they  have  losses  in  another  direc- 
tion ;  they  are  equally  void  of  sym- 
pathy and  exultation  at  the  large 
gains  made  by  humanity,  in  the 
abbreviation  of  suffering,  the  spread 
o(  enlightenment,  the  happy  gra- 


dual progress  in  material  and  moral 
good.  That  is  a  wonderfai  mental 
law  which  Bishop  Butler  has  traced 
out,  by  which  the  sympathy  mani- 
fested in  action  gains  power,  while 
the  sympathy  not  thus  manifested 
deteriorates  and  deadens.  That 
heartache  does  not  come  amiss 
which  helps  us  to  understand  and 
alleviate  the  heartaches  of  others. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  heart- 
aches, concerning  which  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  play  the  moralist  or  the 
philosopher.  Thus  we  realize  the 
thought  of  the  poet : — 

*  I  fUter  where  I  firmly  stood. 

And  C&U,  with  all  my  wei^t  of  c&res, 
Upon  the  earth's  dark  altar  stairs 
That  slope  through  darkness  up  to  God.' 

Even  then  one  is  enabled  to  per- 
ceive, albeit  dimly  and  sorrowfully, 
that  we  are  '  bearing  good  seed,' 
even  when  we  '  go  forth  weeping ;' 
that  the  ordeal  of  fire  is  fitting  us 
'  for  shape  and  use ;'  that  somehow 
this  purifying  discipline  is  doing  a 
certain  work  for  us  and  in  us.  It 
is  said  that  man  is  bom  to  look 
upward,  and  contemplate  the  stars ; 
but  it  is  only  in  the  night  that  the 
stars  are  visible.  We  ought  to 
recognize  our  heartaches,  sharp  and 
insupportable  as  they  may  be,  as 
piui;  of  the  ordinances  ordained  for 
man ;  not  desiring  to  vary  from  the 
human  lot,  but  with  the  feeling 
that  seed,  thus  sown,  thus  watered, 
cannot  spring  up  save  to  some  im- 
mortal issue. 

THX  TALHtTD. 

The  last  number  of  the' 'Quar- 
terly Eeview,'  which  has  deserv- 
edly passed  through  various 
editions,  contains,  among  several 
articles  of  conspicuous  interest,  a  re- 
markable paper  on  the  Talmud. 
This  has  been  attributed  to  Mr. 
Deutsche,  of  the  British  Museum; 
and  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  gentleman's  paper  on  the  Tar- 
gum,  in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,'  will  probably,  from  internal 
evidence,  be  satisfied  of  the  author- 
ship. Although  a  considerable 
amount  of  disquisition  and  analysis 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  subject, 
this  paper  is  incomparably  the  most 
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complete  and  popular  accoant  of  the 
Talmud  which  has  as  yet  appeared 
in  our  literature.  There  has  been  a 
tendency  to  give  a  false  position 
and  exaggerated  importance  to  the 
conclusions  of  this  paper.  Lan- 
guage has  been  used  respecting  it 
as  if  another  '  £cce  Homo '  had  just 
been  written,  or  a  new  series  of  Oo- 
lenso  difficulties  had  been  eTolYed. 
Such  language  might  be  justifiable 
if  the  Talmud  had  now,  for  the  first 
time,  been  unearthed.  But  it  has 
always  attracted  a  greater  or  less 
(generally  less)  degree  of  attention ; 
and  if  the  public  itaye  heard  little 
of  it,  it  is  because  scholars  have 
hardly  seen  their  way  to  utilize  the 
results  of  their  researches  into  thijB 
enormous  and  ponderous  work.  This 
astute  (German  has  diyed  more 
deeply  into  the  mine,  and  after  infi- 
nite washing  in  the  stream,  has  se- 
parated from  common  earth  some 
precious  and  glittering  grains.  There 
will  now  be  a  renewed  attention  to 
the  Talmud,  and  nothing  is  more 
likely  than  that  some  more  precious 
grains  may  be  discoYored;  but^  on 
the  whole,  we  doubt  if  eventually  it 
will  be  reported  that  the  mine  is 
worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
working. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  certain  theological 
terms,  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
books,  and  which  we  ordinarily  con- 
ceive to  be  peculiar  to  them,  are 
found  to  exist  in  the  Talmud.  So 
far  from  there  being  anything  ori- 
ginal in  such  a  criticism,  it  is  of 
such  a  time-worn  character  that  we 
are  surprised  that  such  a  publica- 
tion as  the  'Saturday  Beview^  should 
have  given  currency  to  it.  It  is 
simply  the  repetition  of  Gibbon's 
old  sneer,  thatjie  had  found  our  re- 
ligious maxims  repeated,  only  in  a 
better  shape,  in  heathen  literature. 
Something  of  this  may  be  freely 
granted,  and  might  be  amply  illus- 
trated &om  the  writings  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy,  more  especially  l^e 
Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  Divine  compositions 
are  unlike  those  human  composi- 
tions which  are  always  grasping 
after  originality.  The  divine  eco- 
nomy does  not  admit  of  waste. 
Wovds  of  partial  use  and  signifi- 


cance are  reclaimed  fot  the  full 
and  perfect  use  and  significance 
for  which  their  former  usage  was 
a  preparation.  In  the  Talmud,  as 
elsewhere,  we  eagerly  welcome  all 
lesser  truths  that  may  remind  us  of 
the  highest —wandering  notes,  of 
which  this  is  the  perfect  music — 
scattered  firagments,  of  which  this  is 
the  rounded  whole^broken  lights, 
of  which  this  is  the  full  illumination. 

There  are  various  forces  at  work 
in  the  present  day  which  will  go  &t 
to  reproduce  for  us  tiie  scenery  and 
surroundings,  both  moral  and  phy- 
sical, which  belong  to  those  early 
days  in  which  Christianity  was 
cradled.  We  have  now  revelations 
respecting  Falostiiie  not  dissimilar  to 
those  which  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions have  made  respecting  Assyria, 
or  which  the  disinterred  Gampanian 
cities  have  made  of  old  Latm  society. 
The  imaginative  and  pictorial  power 
of  M.  Benan  may  have  a  use  tins 
way.  The  operations  conducted 
under  the  Jerusalem  Exploration 
Committee  (who  surely  might  be 
aided  by  a  government  grant)  will 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  archi- 
tecture and  topography  of  the  sacred 
metropolis.  This  paper  in  the 
'Quarterly'  helps  to  bring  out  the 
social  and  civic  aspect  of  Jewish 
society.  Much,  however,  that  the 
'Saturday  Beview'  proclaims  as 
novel  discoveries  are  well  known  to 
any  one  that  has  a  tincture  of  Bib- 
lical criticism,  or  even  a  knowledge 
— ^in  which  the '  Saturday  Beview '  is 
often  woftiUy  deficient— of  the  plain 
text  of  the  New  Testament  Tosup- 
ixise  that  because  the  Talmud  is 
found  to  convey  various  notions  of 
a  humane,  elevated,  and  spiritual 
nature,  the  Jews  of  the  first  century 
must  also  have  been  a  humane,  ele- 
vated, and  spiritual  people,  would 
be  very  inconsequential  reasoning. 
It  would  be  the  same  kind  ef  error, 
only  on  a  much  more  serious  scale, 
which  Mr.  Eroude  commits— and 
against  which  the  'Saturday'  has 
always  so  strongly  protested—when 
he  tfJces  the  language  of  the  statute- 
book  as  final  euod  authoritative  on 
the  state  of  the  people. 

The  'Quarterly^  Beviewer  has 
looked  on  the  Talmud  so  much 
en  bonj  that  be  has  omitted  to  do  it 
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Bubstantial  josiioe  en  laid.  The  late 
Isaac  Disraeli,  in  his  '  Curiosities  of 
Literature/  has  aa  exoelleut  account 
of  the  Talmud,  which  he  compares 
irith  the  legends  of  the  sainte.  The 
power  and  industry  evinced  by  the 
Talmud  article  would  produce  an 
article  fully  as  effectiye  from  the 
'Acta  Sanctorum.'  Isaac  Disraeli 
discusses  both  the  serious  side  of 
the  Talmud  and  its  levity  in  the 
rabbinical  stories.  For  the  rest  he 
says, '  I  leave  untouched  the  gross 
obsomities  and  immoral  decisions. 
The  Talmud  contains  a  vast  col* 
leetion  of  stories,  apologues,  and 
jests.  Many  display  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry and  jest,  and  at  times  have  a 
wildness  of  invention  which  suffi- 
ciently mark  the  jfeaturea  of  an 
eastern  parent  Many,  extravagantly 
puerile,  were  designed  metSij  to 
recreate  their  young  students.*  It 
is  necessary  to  bear  such  language 
in  mind  if  we  would  comprehend 
the  geneial  character  of  the  Tahnud. 
The  article  in  the  '  Quarterly/  the 
appearance  of  which  reflects  great 
oiedit  on  the  new  editor,  may  ^ely 
rest  on  its  very  great  literary  merit; 
but  when  periodicals  like  the  '  Sa* 
turday  Beview '  profess  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  kind  of  tremendous  force  to 
upset  existing  convictions,  we  must 
enter  a  eavtxU  against  so  monstrous 
auction. 


A  MimtOPOUTAN  MSMBXB. 

The  life  of  a  metropolitan  mem- 
ber is  the  least  enviable  of  all  lives 
senatorial.  His  righteous  or  un- 
righteous soul,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  vexed  continually.  Oftenor  than 
other  men  he  has  to  moralize  on  the 
vanity  of  human  wishes  and  the  in- 
stability of  earthly  greatness.  There 
IB  always  some  gulf  yawniug  beneath 
his  feet,  or  some  Damocles'  sword 
suspended  overhead.  It  is  not  alone 
that  he  has  got  to  pay  away  all  his 
pocket-money  to  local  charities,  and 
DC  on  terms  of  bosom  friendship 
with  local  publicans.  He  has  to 
send  out  his  circulars  by  the  cart- 
load ;  and  the  post-office  authorities 
have  to  put  on  an  extra  man  to  de- 
liver his  letters.  There  is  always 
some  party  who  wants  to  see  him  in 
the  hall,  and  who  turns  out  to  be  an 


enlightened  voter  with  strong  views 
on  the  Reform  question.  He  is  but- 
ton-holed more  than  any  other  man 
in  the  button-holing  lobby  of  the 
House.  He  is  perpetually  called 
upon  to  receive  deputations,  who 
make  up  their  minos  to  get  up  a 
little  parliamentary  debate  of  their 
own  for  an  afternoon.  Favours  are 
continually  being  asked  of  him ;  and 
he  is  expected  to  get  a  large  number 
of  promising  young  men,  whose  sires 
are  of  the  constituent  speoiee,  places 
under  government  After  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  please  everybody —after 
the  classical  model  of  the  old  man 
and  his  ass,  who  is  a  fool  to  him  in 
comparison— the  sweet  and  fickle 
voices  of  the  multitude  fiul  him  in 
the  critical  moment,  and— having 
given  some  slight  offence,  for  which 
he  has  vainly  sought  to  atone  by 
spending  some  thousand  pounds- 
he  IB  ignonuniously  left  at  the  boir 
torn  of  the  poll.  We  have  listened, 
in  our  time,  to  many  sorrowful  sto- 
ries ;  but  perhaps  the  unvanushed 
tale  that  might  oe  told  of  most  me- 
tropolitan members  is  one  of  the 
most  pitiable  that  can  be  poured 
into  sympathising  ears. 

Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe  was  ap- 
parently a  happy  exception,  for  ne 
kept  hu  seat  to  the  last  We  can 
only  say  apparently,  for  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
lost  it.  But  the  life  of  the  House  of 
Ck)mmons  had  a  deadly  fiGuacination 
for  him,  as  it  has  for  so  many  other 
men.  He  was  always  hovering  about 
the  benches— dying  visibly  before 
men's  eyes — visiting  a  score  of  doo- 
tors  in  succession— buying  a  score  of 
medicines  in  succession  for  his  chest 
complaint  —  but  never  resolutely 
knocking  off  town  life,  and  going 
somewhere  for  permanent  health  and 
rest  Then,  again,  he  was  just  that 
kind  of  man  who  always  possessed 
a  strong  personal  popularity;  just 
the  kind  of  man  who,  without  much 
dignity  or  personal  character,  yet 
amiable  to  the  core,  is  always  marked 
out  for  a  nickname.  Thus  he  was 
'Handsome  Tom  Duncombe/  and 
'  Honest  Tom  Duncombe/  and '  Poor 
Tom  Duncombe.'  He  was  a  man  to 
be  called  and  hailed  by  his  Christian 
name.  All  his  friends  wrote  to 'Dear 
Tom/  and  his  French  friends  to 
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<  Cher  Tomie.'  To  say  the  taruth,  we 
are  by  no  means  Batisfied  that  he 
was  a  man  whose  biography  it  was 
worth  while  writing,  or  yet  that  his 
son  has  made  the  best  use  of  his 
materials,  or  done  what  is  best  for 
his  memory.*  We  have  no  dear  por- 
traiture of  the  manner  of  man  Tom 
Donoombe  was,  such  as  gives  to 
genuine  biography  its  real  interest 
and  value.  We  are  told  that  once 
he  was  the  most  fashionable  of 
Guardsmen,  and  afterwards  one  of 
the  most  liberal  and  independent  of 
Badical  members;  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  off  his  paternal  estate ; 
that  he  owed  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  particularly  some  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  to  Lord  Chesterfield; 
that  he  was  very  much  mixed  np 
with  the  affairs  of  Madame  Yestris; 
that  he  left  a  widow  and  a  son,  with 
whose  existence  we  are  not  made 
acquainted  till  the  last  page  of  the 
work;  and  that  eventually  he  had 
deserted  his  irregularities,  or  his 
irregularities  had  deserted  him. 
There  is  a  kind  of  interest  in  this, 
we  allow,  given  to  us  rather  in 
glimpses  than  narratives ;  but  there 
is  no  genuine  biography,  and  the 
interest  is  chiefly  made  to  depend 
on  notices  of  associates  and  contem- 
poraries, and  some  casual  letters 
from  celebrated  men. 

Thus  we  have  some  stories,  a 
little  in  Captain  Gronow's  way,  of 
such  men  as  Alvanley  and  '  King' 
Allen.  Allen  was  a  Londoner  after 
Dr.  Johnson's  own  heart,  and  when 
he  could  not  sleep  at  a  watering- 
place.  Lord  Alvanley  sent  him  off 
'  like  a  top/  by  engaging  one  man  to 
drive  a  haclmey  coach  constantly 
past  his  lodgings,  and  another  to 
sing  the  hours  in  the  tones  of  a 
London  watchman.  One  Hughes 
spent  his  forty  thousand  a-vear  so 
lavishly  that  he  was  called  'The 
Golden  Ball.'  When  ordinary  means 
of  gambling  failed,  he  would  play 
all  night  at  pitch  and  toss  or  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock.  He  disap- 
peared from  society  after  marryiog 
a  prtmih'e  dansetae  of  the  Italian 
Opera.    Lord  Yarmouth,  from  the 

*  'Life  of  Thomas  DuDCombe,  M.P. 
for  FiMbury.'  By  his  Son.  Two  vols. 
Hunt  and  Blackett. 


colour  of  his  whiskers  and  from  the 
place  which  gave  his  title,  was 
known  as  'Bed  Herrings/  Lord 
Durham  so  often  opposed  his  col- 
leagues in  the  cabinet,  that  he  was 
called  the  'Dissenting  Minister.' 
We  find  it  here  represented  that 
Lord  Durham  was  '  done  to  death ' 
by  the  Whigs ;  and  the  accusation 
receives  weight  from  some  indig- 
nant lines  of  Lord  Lytton's  in  his 
'King  Arthur.'  In  his  common- 
place-book Dunoombe  himself  says 
of  the  Whigs— a  true  Badical's  esti- 
mate—' They  have  the  voice  of  lioDS 
and  the  timidity  of  hares.'  One 
nameless  gentleman  is  mentioned 
who  wrote  a  book  against  the  use  of 
salt.  Dunoombe  visited  him,  and 
oame  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
gentleman  was  quite  mad.  A  fort- 
night after  the  mad  author  destroyed 
himself.  We  are  told  that  at  one 
time  he  and  Mr.  Disraeli  dined  to- 
gether ;  and,  looking  at  the  fact  of 
the  recent  Beform  Bill,  Mr.  Dun- 
oombe junior  modestly  opines,  *  It 
would  appear  from  this  important 
result,  that  his  private  conferences 
with  his  talented  friend  at  Grosve- 
nor  Gate  were  not  without  a  pur- 
pose.' The  following  passage  strikes 
us  as  being,  to  speak  plainly,  impu- 
dent :  '  He  had  the  honour  of  con- 
versing frequently  with  the  Princess 
Victoria,  upon  whose  talent  and 
amiability  he  was  fond  of  dwelling 
in  confidential  communication  wit£ 
his  friends.  Had  he  ever  entertained 
any  dangerous  notions,  &c.'  In  the 
good  old  times  the  writer  of  such 
a  paragraph  would  have  made  ao- 
quaintanoe  with  the  thumb-screws, 
or  have  been  wedded  to  the  '  Sca- 
venger's Daughter.' 

Mr.  Duncombe's  only  parliament- 
ary feat  of  any  permanent  renown 
was  his  exposure  of  Sir  James 
Graham  causing  Mazzini's  letters  to 
be  opened  at  the  Post-office.  Under 
his  haughty  outward  seeming,  Sir 
James  absolutely  writhed  beneath 
the  attack.  In  no  sense  did  he  ever 
get  over  it,  for  it  iniured  him  both 
in  his  peace  and  Lis  reputation. 
The  readers  of  Mr.  Torrens'  recent 
*  Life  of  Sir  James  Graham,'  will  see 
how  Tom  Duncombe's  swift  arrows 
clung  to  his  side.  It  is  remarkable 
how,  with  so  many  great  qualities. 
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Sir  James  GrabBm  conciliated  so 
little  real  respect  and  regard  for 
Mmself  throngn  his  career.  Among 
the  letters  which  Mr.  Buncombe's 
onslanght  elicited^  was  one  bearing 
the  signature  of  0.  Von  Biamark, 
which  is  sufficiently  remarkable : — 
'About  eighteen  months  ago/  he 
writes,  '  I  had  a  long  conversation 
with  a  French  gentleman  belonging 
to  the  party  opposed  to  M.  Guizot, 
about  the  sanctity  of  the  seal,  and 
the  abominable  institution  of  the 
chambre  noire ;  when  he  assured  me 
that  this  custom  had  been  entirely 
abolished  in  France,  but  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  done  in  the  London 
Post-office;  nay,  he  asserted  that, 
even  at  the  time  we  were  convers- 
ing, the  letters  of  Lord  Brougham 
were  opened  before  being  sent  off 
to  his  place  of  residence  in  the  south 
of  France;  and  this  by  his  own  Con- 
servative Mends,  who  could  not 
spare  his  services,  with  regard  to 
all  conununications  with  Lord 
Brougham's  intimate  friend,  M. 
Gnijsot.'  Various  of  these  letters 
have  no  interest  at  all  beyond  the 
signatures.  Certainly,  a  note  &om 
Mr.  Edwin  James  was  hardly  worth 
embalming.  Notes  with  the  signa- 
ture of  '  Palmerston '  or  '  Momy,' 
may  promise  to  be  interesting,  but 
are  not  so  when  they  consist  only  of 
a  few  lines,  and  merely  relate  to  an 
invitation  or  some  other  trivial 
matter. 

The  most  curious  and  least  satis- 
&ctory  part  of  the  work  is  that 
which  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  Dun- 
combers  transactions  with  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  and  with  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Duncombe 
was  one  of  the  very  many  persons 
who  knew  something  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon when  in  London,  and  who 
have  formed  inordinate  expectations 
since  his  imi)erial  elevation.  Dun- 
combe met  him  often  at  Count 
D'Orsay's,  and  once  at  Lord  Ly  tton's, 
then  Mr.  Bulwer.  We  have  a  very 
strange  story  in  these  pages,  which 
will  either  pass  unnoticed,  or  will 
be  noticed  only  to  be  contradicted. 
This  remarkable  statement  is  that 
Mr.  Duncombe  was  really  the  person 
who  contrived  and  effected  the 
escape  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
horn,  his  prison  at  Ham.    It  is  as- 


serted that  Mr.  Duncombe  drew  up 

a  treaty  between  the  Duke  of  B 

(Brunswick)  and  Prince  Louis  Na- 
poleon, whereby  the  Duke  should 
procure  the  means  of  escape,  and 
the  Prince  should  afterwards  assist 
the  Duke  in  his  high  political 
claims.  '  Up  to  the  present  time,' 
says  the  biographer,  'the  name 
of  none  of  the  real  peurties  ^to 
the  escape  has  been  permitted  to 
transpire.'  We  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  this  statement  is  of 
an  extraordinary  character.  Less 
doubt  exists  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Duncombe's  relations  with  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  they  are  altogether  creditable 
to  i^e  character  of  a  patriotic  mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  All  persons  who 
know  Paris  know  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  fine  mansion  on  the 
Bue  Beaujon,  and  have  heard  the 
marvellous  stories  about  his  dia- 
monds, which  almost  surpass  the 
now  dispersed  Esterhazy  collection. 
The  Duke  is  a  great  diamond  mer- 
chant, and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful stock-jobbers  in  Europe.  He 
claimed  to  have  been  deprived  of 
his  private  fortune  by  his  relative 
the  King  of  Hanover,  a  British 
peer,  and  Mr.  Duncombe  brought 
nis  case  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Duke  executed  a  will  in  &vour  of 
Mr.  Duncombe,  to  whom  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  enormous  property.  It 
is  difficult,  on  the  face  of  the  narra- 
tive, to  believe  that  the  Duke  ever 
intended  this  as  anything  else  than 
a  brilliant  lure  to  his  political  ad- 
vocate. TheDuke,whodidagreat 
deal  of  his  travelling  in  balloons, 
appears  to  have  been  rather  mad, 
but  to  have  preserved  method  in 
his  madness.  It  appears,  however, 
that  Mr.  Duncombe,  whose  fortunes 
were  broken,  and  who  was  anxious 
to  make  some  acquisitions,  was 
greatly  wrapt  up  in  this  will-o'-the- 
wisp.  A  tribune  of  the  people,  ad- 
vocating a  man's  cause  with  an  eye 
to  his  inheritance,  is  not  a  very  edi- 
j^ing  sight  He  did  not,  apparently, 
pause  to  consider  that  nis  own 
health  rendered  it  hardly  likely  that 
this  wonderfid  reversion  would  be 
profitable  to  llimself.  'He  tried 
physician  after  physician  and  re- 
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medy  after  remedy;  but  if  with  a 
favourable  result,  this  was  only  tran- 
Bitory.  Having  exhausted  the  skill 
of  Dr.  Williams  and  Dr.  Moore,  he 
called  in  Halse  and  his  galvanic 
apparatus ;  then  Dr.  Groninand  his 
dry  eupping;  after  that  a  female 
mesmerist,  MdUe.  Julia  de  Bouroul- 
lec,  who  promised  a  cure,  and  failed. 
He  tried  vegetable  diet,  bread  and 
milk,  decoction  of  walnut  leaves, 
and  pills,  potions,  and  plasters  out 
of  number. 

They  are  hardly  an  example  of  Me- 
moires  edifiantes.  And  so  we  pass 
away  from  him.  Handsome  Tom 
Duncombe!  Honest  Tom  Dun- 
combe!  Poor  Tom  Duncombe  1 
He  was  certainly  the  oddest  mixture 
of  £ftshionable  exquisite  and  Radical 
deolaimer  that  our  ^  modern  society 
has  known.  Much  more  might  be 
said  about  Mr.  Duncombe,  both  in 
his  public  and  his  private  capacity, 
than  has  found  its  way  into  this 
biography.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  upon  it,  we  will  own,  that  both 
in  his  public  and  in  his  private  life, 
he  appears  to  us  to  be  a  detestable 
character. 

WITH  MAXIMILTAN  IN  UEXIGO. 

'Baron'  von  Alvensleben's  book, 
entitled '  With  MiLTiniii|>n  in  Mex- 
ico,'* appears  to  us  to  be  something 
of  a  misnomer,  as  it  does  not  appear 
on  the  fiace  of  things  that  he  ever 
had  the  slightest  intercourse  with 
the  late  Emperor.  He  tells  us  more 
of  the  foes  whom  ho  sabred  and 
pistolled  than  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  good  taste  or  the  habits  of 
military  men.  The  book  is  really  a 
short  military  novel,  written  much 
in  the  rollicking  style  and  that  old 
spice  of  adventure  and  intrigue  with 
which  the  public  is  so  familiar  in 
the  early  romances  of  Mr.  Lever. 
The  arts  of  fiction  are  so  nicely 
imitated  that  wo  find  it  difiScult  to 
believe  that  we  are  not  perusing  a 
real  work  of  imagination.  However, 
with  unreasoning  good  faith  we  ac- 
cept the  volume  as  a  veritable  re- 
cital of  actual  adventures.  The 
Baron  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
people  who,  as  the  Irishman  said, 

*  With  Maximilian  in  Mexico.'  By  the 
Baron  von  Alvenslcben.    Longman. 


are  never  at  peace  except  they  are 
fighting.  Wnen  his  fighting  voca- 
tion came  to  an  end  in  America  our 
hero  carried  his  sword  and  title  into 
Mexico.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
friend  who,  at  the  very  outset,  turns 
his  thoughts  from  making  war  to 
making  love.  At  a  wayside  inn  they 
encounter  a  young  Mexican  lady 
and  her  father,  an  old  Don.  '  Were 
you  blind  to  those  brilliant  eyes, 
with  the  long  drooping  lashes  and 
the  delicately-pencilled  brows;  to 
the  pouting  little  mouth,  with  the 
cherry  lips  and  the  clusters  of  pearls 
within;  to  the  delicate  tint  of  her 
complexion,  with  the  hue  of  the  rose 
upon  her  cheek  ?  Did  you  £ul  to 
observe  the  graceful  contour  of  her 
lissom  form— rthe  artistic  beauty  of 
her  tiny  hands  and  feet  ?*  The  intel- 
ligent reader  is  tolerably  acquainted 
with  this  style  of  thin^  in  contem- 
porary romance,  and  it  is  a  style 
which  will  hardly  impress  him  as 
being  that  of  authentic  history.  In 
a  day  or  two  the  young  adventurer 
disappears  with  his  Mexican  friends, 
and  a  few  chapters  further  on  he 
turns  up  in  a  palazzo,  with  the 
houri  as  his  wife,  all  cold-hearted 
inquiries  as  to  family  and  means 
bemg  evidently  considered  super- 
flous  in  that  laiid  of  the  sun.  The 
Baron  himself  passes  through  almost 
as  many  adventures  as  an  Othello 
could  relate  to  a  Desdemona.  The 
Desdemona  in  this  case  is  a  certain 
Clara,  the  daughter  of  an  alcalde,  at 
whose  house  he  stayed  for  ^me 
months,  officiating  in  the  stable  and 
helping  the  fur  sefiora  at  the  wash- 
ing-tub. On  the  strength  of  a  little 
sketch-book  containing  a  rough 
sketch  of  Escobedo,  he  managed  to 
wander  among  the  Manutas,  as  on  a 
secret  mission,  with  a  daily  hazard 
of  the  nearest  tree  or  an  immediate 
shooting  party.  The  general  por- 
traiture of  Mexico  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  approved  style  of  Mexican 
romances.  We  have  searched  care- 
fully for  passages  relating  to  Maxi- 
milian which  have  such  an  air  of  ve- 
risimilitude that  an  historian  might 
accept  it  as  an  authentic  authority, 
but  in  vain.  But  that  so  valorous  a 
gentleman  should  receive  fair  play, 
we  will  quote  a  brief  passage  which 
—for  once— appears  to  be  seriously 
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and  deliberately  written.  It  brings 
oat  the  mdesoribable  Ices  which 
Mffldco  has  sostained  in  the  assaaBi- 
nation  of  its  high-minded  Emperor. 

'  Eyerywhere  in  Mexico  the  ob- 
server finds  among  the  people  the 
confldonsnefls  of  brand-new  civiliza- 
tion grafted  upon  an  important  but 
forgotten  past  They  have  nothing 
to  tell  but  a  few  exaggerated  stories 
of  Spanish  times;  they  know  the 
names,  and  are  fiuniliariWith  the  ex- 
ploits, of  a  few  who  have  distin- 
gnkhed  themselves:  and  that  is 
aU. 

'  At  Vera  Cruz  I  had  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
Mexico  as  it  really  is.  The  progress 
and  trade  that  had  begun  since  the 
estoblishment  of  the  Empire  were 
plainly  visible.  All  the  improve- 
ments for  the  prosperity  and  wel- 
fue  of  the  people  showed  that  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  in  every  re- 
spect understood  the  wants  and 
political  desires  of  the  great  body 
of  the  nation.  The  plainness  of  his 
external  appearance,  the  strictness 
of  his  morals,  and  his  unobtrusive 
bravery,  had  gained  him  universal 
esteem  among  the  Mexicans  favour- 
able to  the  Empiro ;  and  that  was 
further  incieased  by  the  undeviating 
impartiality  he  displayed  towards 
all  classes.  His  loudness  of  heart 
and  chividrous  politeness  amelio- 
rated the  severity  of  the  decrees 
and  sentences  issued  by  Marshal 
Bazaine  against  the  Juarists— those 
very  men  who  afterwards  murdered 
him  upon  that  especial  pretext.  He 
took  mdescribable  pains  to  bring 
the  discordant  elements  into  agree- 
ment.' 

We  are  threatened  with  a  whole  - 
literature  respecting  Maximilian  and 
Mexico,  arising  from  the  desiro  .to 
create  literary  capital  from  a  great 
political  tragedy.  We  are  to  have 
the  various  compositions  of  the 
Emperor,  respecting  which  we  will 
only  say  that  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
they  will  have  anything  beyond  an 
autobiographical  value,  and  hardly 
deserve  to  be  published  as  any  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  intellectual 
progress.  Then  we  shall  have  the 
whole  history  of  his  life  and  times. 
Furthermore,  we  shaU  have  books  on 
Mexico  and  its  people.    Two  works 


have  iust  been  put  forth  as  light 
contributions  towards  these  two  latter 
objects  Mr.  Felton's  book,*  in  its 
random,  sketchy  character,  is  very 
much  like  the  redoubtable  Baron's. 
We  shall  have  others  h'ke  it,  but 
the  Baron's  will  suffice.  Ah  uvo 
disce  omnes.  (Countess  Eollonitz's 
bookf  not  only  gives  some  inte- 
resting details  respecting  Maxi- 
milian, but  as  she  was  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  Empress  Char- 
lotte, she  has  also  something  to  say 
respecting  that  royal  lady  in  whom 
we  all  feel  so  deep  an  interest.  The 
empress  beguiled  her  sea  passage 
much  moro  sensibly  than  her  at- 
tendant; for  while  the  latter  was 
moaning  and  complaining,  the  mis- . 
tress  was  eagerly  studying  books 
and  maps  relating  to  her  futuro 
country.  As  this  book  was  written 
beforo  the  sad  days  of  Queretaro,  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  Maxi- 
milian embarked  under  a  deep  pre- 
sentiment of  evil.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  whole  story  of  Miramar, 
the  pressuro  that  was  exercised 
on  him  in  Austria,  and  ;of  the  evil 
which  he  suffered  from  France. 
But  he  burst  into  tears  when  a 
farewell  address  was  presented  to 
him  at  Trieste,  and  was  deeply  af- 
fected as  the  ffttal  steamer  bore  him 
away  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was 
received  without  the  slightest  notice 
by  the  people  on  the  shore.  His 
last  woras  to  the  Countess  Kollo- 
nitz,  when  she  returned  home,  were, 
'Tell  my  mother  that  I  do  not 
undervalue  the  difficulties  of  my 
task,  but  that  I  have  not  for  a 
single  moment  repented  of  my  reso- 
lution.' This  lady's  notes  will  have 
their  value  for  the  future  historian. 

AJf ATEUB  BABBAEIAKS. 

Every  now  and  then  we  find  a 
man  who  voluntarily  gives  up  what 
he  considers  the  over-yalued  and 
exaggerated  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  considers  it  a  blessed  thing 
to  live '  in  a  state  of  nature.'    So  far 

♦  •With  the  French  in  Mexico.'  By 
J.  Felton.    Chapman  and  HalL 

t  *  The  Court  of  Mexico.*  B^  tfie 
Countess  Patda  Kollonitz,  Ladj-in-Waiting 
to  the  EmpreM  Charlotte.  Translated  hy 
J.  E.  Ollivant  M.A.     Saunders  and  Otiey. 
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as  he  can  :he  will  make  himself  a 
noble  savage,  and  ran  wild  in  woods. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  ge- 
nuine and  stirring  in  this  notion, 
something  quite  in  accordance  with 
human  nature,  especially  with  the 
English  department  of  human  na- 
ture. All  boys  who  are  worth  any- 
thing are  particularly  fond  of  litera- 
ture that  deals  with  such  subjects 
as  these;  and  who  of  us  is  there 
who  woiild  not  wish  to  have  the 
healthy,  natural  instincts  of  a  noble 
boy?  I  confess  I  am  never  so  de- 
lighted as  when  I  read  about  alli- 
gators and  hippopotamuses  and 
enormous  herds  of  oufGeiloes;  and  a 
prairie  on  fire;  and  a  boat  nearly 
upset  amid  sharks ;  and  great  hauls 
of  fish ;  and  being  on  the  trail,  and 
out  for  nights  in  the  forest;  and 
quantities  of  everything  you  want 
nom  the  wreck  of  your  vessel  when 
thrown  on  a '  dissolute '  island ;  and 
stores  of  luscious  fruits  and  game  that 
surpass  the  details  of  the  most  hap- 
pily-conceived picnic ;  and  the  abun- 
dant society  of  agreeable  savages  and 
Bavagesses.  All  boys— young  boys 
or  old  boys— take  greedily  to  such 
narratives  as  these.  It  is  just  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  keeps  the 
Alpine  Club  in  a  state  of  healthy  ex- 
citement. They  are  longing  for  new 
worlds  to  conquer;  and  they  cannot 
do  better  than  follow  the  example  of 
their  illustrious  member,  Mr.'Whym- 
per,  who,  after  scaling  the  Matter- 
nom,  has  been  adventuring  in  Green- 
land. Mr.  Burton  is  another  case  in 
point— an  illustrious  traveller  who 
nas  permanently  fixed  his  residence 
at  Fernando  Po.  The  tide  of  £Euhion 
will  one  day  turn,  even  mora  de- 
cisively than  at  present,  in  the  di- 
rection of  savage  countries.  We 
shall  have  shooting  parties  to  the 
African  lakes  and  Niger  territory; 
explorers  into  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Patagonia ;  and  men  will 
take  theur  rifles,  and  hampers  from 
Fortnum  and  Mason's,  and  model 
tents,  and  go  out  to  some  virgin 
island,  and  spend  the  Long  Vaca- 
tion in  unlearning  the  less  agreeable 
features  of  civilization,  and  once 
more  breaking  up  society  into  its 
original  elements. 

In    Tennyson's  'fine    poem    ot 
'  Locksley  Hall,'  which  is  in  parts 


rather  unintelligible,  but  is  all  the 
finer  for  that,  the  hero  exclaims, 

'I  will  take  iome  mn^  wonun,  die  thaXL  wv 
vaj  dwikj  no6,* 

In  the  exquisite  Bon  Gaultier 
lyrics,  the  parodist  makes  his  hero 
reproach  his 

*  spider-hearted  oomin. 
m  take  some  nvage  woman;  by  Jo7e»  I'll  take 
adoien.* 

And,  really  and  truly,  poor  Aytoun's 
fancy  is  on  the  way  to  be  literally 
fulfilled.  That  anthropological 
young  gentleman,  Mr.  Winwood 
Beade,  even  takes  some  credit  to 
himself  for  having  'flirted  with 
pretty  savages.'  There  is  certainly 
no  accounting  for  taste.  Some  por- 
tions of  W[,  Winwood  Beade's 
travels,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
reporters,  are  'unfit  for  publica- 
tion.' Mr.  Lament  mentions  several 
occasions  on  which  he  took  to  him- 
self a  wife  while  in  the  Pacifio 
Islands.*  A  gentleman  who  calls 
himself  the  Old  Shekarry  sojourned 
for  a  time  among  the  cannibal  Fan 
tribes  on  the  African  coast,  and 
formed  a  similar  tender  alliance 
with  a  young  woman  whom  he  affec- 
tionately calls  '  La  Belle  Gannibale.' 
Like  Mi,  Winwood  Beade,  he  has  a 
strong  appreciation  of  nigger  beauty. 
'I  never  possessed  a  fetish  strong 
enough  to  protect  and  preserve  me 
scathlees  against  a  pretty  woman's 
powerful  charms,'  English  ladies 
will  probably  look  upon  this  style 
of  thmg  as  rather  disgusting,  and 
agree  with  me  in  regpuding  such 
men  as  amateur  barbarians. 

There  is  a  general  hazy  notion 
about  Polynesia  that  the  islands 
.  are  now  in  a  state  of  advanced  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization.  When 
Queen  Emma  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  came  over,  I  think  it  was 
in  the  'Daily  Telegraph'  that  a 
statement  appeared  that  there  were 
cab-stands  m  the  island,  and  the 
streets  were  illuminated  with  gas. 
The  present  writer  remembers  men- 
tioning this  to  Queen  Emma,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  that  pleasant 
and  excellent  lady,  who  told  him 
that  they  all  went  to  bed  as  soon  as 
it  was  dark.  The  '  Old  ^Shekarry ' 
*  •  Wild  Life  among  the  Pacific  Islands.* 
Hani  and  Blackett. 
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would  still  find  considerable  scope 
there  for  his  barbaric  proclivities. 
His  book,*  thongh  it  has  scant  lite- 
rary merit,  and  is  absolutely  void 
of  any  scientific  yalne,  ia  thoroughly 
genuine  so  far  as  it  goes—the  un- 
TarDiBhed  record  of  a  man  who  has 
a  considerable  contempt  for  civiliza- 
tion, and  believes  that  to  be  a  mighty 
hunter  is  the  sublimest  of  human 
distinctions.  The  'Old  Shekarry' 
had  very  good  himting  in  the  Hima- 
layas, after  rogue  elephants  (i.e., 
dangerous  elephants  that  seek  hu- 
man life),  tigers,  tiger-cats,  and  such- 
like wild  deer ;  and  in  his  excursion 
worked  his  way  to  the  glacier  which 
is  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  of  which 
expedition  he  has  given  us  a  very 
interesting  account.  He  hunted  in 
Gai^mere  and  fought  in  the  Crimea : 
was  an  English  consul  on  the  Gold 
Coast;  worked  up  the  Niger  and 
the  Gaboon;  caught  a  gorilla;  and 
finished  off  his  book  with  some 
capital  sport  near  Ischl.  Here, 
however,  he  is  once  more  in  civilized 
society,  and  the  interest  of  his  book, 
which  interest  decidedly  lies  in 
barbarism,  terminates. 

Another  book  of  this  kind  is  Mr. 
Lord's  'At  Home  in  the  Wilder- 
neBS.'t  ^'  Loi^  does  not  fail  to 
make  himself  very  much  at  home 
there.  He  is  essentially  a  civilized 
man ;  but  if  we  put  the  inquiry  to 
him,  he  would  probably  own,  in  a 
spirit  of  fervent  candour,  that  he 
gives  a  distinct  suffrage  in  &your  of 
barbarism.  His  object  is  to  show  how 
people  may  make  themselves  happy, 
and  get  plenty  of  sport  and  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  wilderness.  This 
book  is  crowded  with  practical  hints^ 
ftdl  of  importance  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern.  What  he  has  to  tell 
of  his  own  pursuits  is  interesting 
enough,  and  we  certainly  envy  him 
his  &0K)d  fortune  when  we  read  of 
the  large  game  which  he  pulled 
down,  and  of  his  fishing  in  mountain 
torrents  where  the  salmon  are  so 
numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to 
fiing  a  stone  without  hitting  a  fish* 

♦  'The  Forest  and  the  Field.'  By 
H.  A.  L^  the  •  Old  Shekarry.'  Saunders  and 
Otley. 

t  *  At  Home  in  the  Wilderness.'  By  a 
Wanderer.    Hardwicke. 


But  when  we  read  how  Mr.  Lord 
had  to  ride  for  his  life  to  escape  a 
prairie  fire  raging  behind  him,  and 
accidents  of  that  kmd,  we  reluctantly 
own  that  civilized  life  may,  after 
all,  have  its  advantages.  Mr.  Lord 
suffered  tortures  from  insects.  The 
sand-fly,  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  mosquito,  is  perhaps  a  still 
more  formidable  foe.  'Its  mouth 
is  not  attractive,  being  a  bundle  of 
sharp  blades,  the  sheaths  forming 
tubes  through  which  the  blood  is 
sucked.  As  the  barbed  stilettoes  do 
their  work,  there  is  instilled  into 
the  puncture  an  ichorous  fluid, 
causing  the  most  intense  irritation.' 
It  is  not  generally  known  that,  in 
very  hot  weather,  the  mosquito  is 
found  on  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  Devonshire  coast.  We  observe 
that,  in  the  present  work,  Mr.  Lord 
makes  use  of  materials  which  he  has 
used  already  in  his  'Naturab'st  in 
Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Co- 
lumbia.' Our  young  men,  with 
quantities  of  superfluous  energies, 
can  hardly  do  better  than  lasi^  a 
mustang  in  the  wilderness,  and, 
converting  themselves  into  barba- 
rians for  a  time,  make  tiiemselves 
perfectly  at  home  there. 

But  Abyssinia  is,  after  all,  one  of 
the  best  countries  for  amateur  bar- 
barians. Travellers  to  Abyssinia 
are  either  missionaries  or  barba- 
rians; and  we  are  afraid  that  it  is 
not  altogether  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  two  characters.  Lord 
Stanley  owned  the  other  night  that 
the  original  impression  of  Govern- 
ment was,  that  we  have  very 
little  information  about  Abyssinia ; 
whereas  the  real  fact  is,  that  we 
have  very  extensive  information. 
The  bibliography  of  Abyssinian 
travel,  as  may  be  seen  from  Mr. 
Hotten's*  unpretending,  but  ex- 
haustive and  most  carefi:d  compila- 
tion, extends  over  many  pages.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Layard  should 
1  ave  so  exceedingly  abused,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  two  most 
valuable  writers  who  figure  in  that 
bibliography.  Dr.  Beke  and  Consul 
Plowden.    It  is  remarkable  how  all 

*  *  Abyssinia  and  the  People ;  or,  Life  in 
the  Land  of  Prester  John.'  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Hotten.    London,  J.  C.  Hotten. 
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the^nriters  go  to  corroborate  Bmoe, 
eyen  in  the  item  aboat  the  natives 
eating  raw  steaks  from  the  cow. 
AnoUiervery  interesting  association 
about  Abyssinia  is,  that  Dr.  John- 
son's first  literary  effort  consisted  of 
a  translation  from  Father  Lobo's 
travels  in  that  country.  In  the  pre- 
face we  find  the  Johnsonian  style 
in  full  force,  in  all  its  sesquipedalian 
bloom.  Our  missionaries  have  not 
converted  the  Abyssinians,  but 
we  are  not  without  the  fear  that 
the  Abyssinians  may  convert  us. 


Bell,  the  Englishman,  married  the 
daughter  of  an  Abyssinian  chief, 
and  settied  down^  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  a  native  Abyssinian. 
Mr.  Mansfield  Parkyns  disdained 
both  hats  and  boots,  and  was  with 
difficulty  recalled  to  the  modem  in- 
novation of  using  a  fork.  Out  of  so 
large  an  expedition,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  some  will  be  struck  with 
the  charms  of  a  primitive  state  of 
society,  and  lend  an  ear  to  the  many 
sensible  arguments  which  may  be 
adduced  in  favour  of  barbarism. 


Drmn  ty  Al/Mi  CrouqHOI.  Z 


THE  MAN  WHO  BELIEVED  IN  TO-MORROW,  AND  THE  MAN  WHO  BELIEVED 

IN  TO-DAT' 
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NO,  my  reader,  I  am  not  going  to 
write  anything  sensational,  al- 
though something  very  sensational 
might  be  written  about '  Sounds  in 
the  Night.'  I  am  a  meditatiye  man ; 
and  one. of  the  names  which  the 
wise  old  Greeks  gave  to  Night  was 
Euphrone,  meaning  thereby  the  sea- 
son for  good  meditation.  Do  you 
ever  spend  long  wakeful  hours  at 
m'ght— not  in  that  chaotic  state 
which  is  neither  rest  nor  unrest, 
neither  sleeping  nor  waking,  but 
with  the  mind  perfectly  clear,  each 
sense  painfully  acute  ?  Perhaps  you 
have  been  cQsturbiDg  the  proper 
balance  between  the  mind  and  body. 
Incessant  brain- work  and  little  exer- 
cise, or  incessant  exercise  and  little 
brain-work,  either  extreme  will  do 
the  mischief,  and  you  will  not  sleep 
naturally  until  the  inequality  is  re- 
dressed. You  lie  still,  and,  though 
you  may  call  it.au  Hibernicism,  you 
listen  to  the  silence.  You  realize 
the  line  of  the  poet — 

*  A  borrld  sUUnen  first  Invades  the  ear/ 

It  is  the  very  dead  of  night,  and  you 
would  think  that  no  silence  could 
be  so  absolute  and  profound.  But 
it  is  curious  how  sounds  gradually 
emerge  out  of  the  silence,  sounds 
which  in  the  daytime  would  be 
passed  over  and  altogether  neglected. 

There  may  be  something  scenic, 
sensational,  and  fearful  in  the  Sounds 
of  Night,  such  as  people  subject  to 
nerrous&ncies  willevolTe  for  them- 
selves, or  which  may  at  some  time 
or  other  have  occurred  to  some  of 
us.  For  instance,  a  scream  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  is  a  fearful 
sound,  especially  if  it  is  preceded  or 
followed  by  a  pistol-shot.  Neither 
is  it  agreeable  to  hear  low  voices  on 
the  lawn  beneath  your  window,  nor 
a  stealthy  footstep  gliding  along  a 
long  passage,  nor  the  sharp  clicking 
sound  that  tells  you  that  a  window 
is  being  broken  or  a  door  forced. 
Neither  do  you  like  to  hear  your 
honest  watch-dog  give  a  surly  bark 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  nor  yet 
to  hear  one  of  the  shutter-bells — 
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an  institution  greatly  disliked  by 
burglars — set  off  a-ringing.  But 
burglars  are  not  now  what  they 
once  were,  now  that  people  send 
their  plate  to  the  banker's,  and 
transact  most  of  their  money-busi- 
ness by  cheques.  I  cannot  say, 
either,  that  I  like  the  sound  of 
wheels  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
rapidly  gliding  up  the  avenue,  for 
news  that  travel  that  way  are  gene- 
rally tidings  of  ill. 

I  lie  qm'et,  marvelling  and  some- 
what annoyed  at  this  sleeplessness, 
and  wondering  whether  I  had  not 
better  strike  a  light  and  read.  But 
it  is  a  clear,  lucid  sleeplessness,  void 
of  fever  and  languor.  One's  waking 
hours  are  so  greatly  monox)olized 
by  talking  and  reading,  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  embrace  this  rare 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  that 
old  Greek  notion  of  Euphron^.  I 
have  nothing  very  particular  to 
think  about,  so  my  Noughts  may 
as  well  shape  themselves  of  their 
own  accord.  The  brain  must  con- 
tinue thinking,  we  are  told,  but  it 
shall  have  no  help  from  me.  There 
are  many  clever  people  who  eagerly 
watch  and  chronicle  the  movements 
of  their  own  minds,  just  as  medical 
men  will  eagerly  watch  and  chronicle 
the  phenomena  of  the  body.  And 
it  is  wonderful  to  think  how  exceed- 
ingly little  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  knowledge,  either  of  the  hu- 
man body  or  the  human  mind.  Now 
I  found  that,  on  this  occasion  at 
least,  my  thoughts  were  governed 
by  slight  external  incidents — that  is, 
by  Sounds  of  the  Night.  I  ought 
perhaps  to  say  that  I  live  a  little 
out  of  town,  in  a  country-house  girt 
with  «  belt  of  plantation,  and  not 
very  far  from  me  are  two  lines  of 
railway,  and  all  their  sounds  came 
with  peculiar  distinctness  across  the 
uplands  in  the  still  autumnal  or 
wintry  night  Listening  attentively, 
I  hear,  clear  and  shrill,  the  scream 
of  the  railway-engine  as  it  plunges 
beneath  our  tunnel.  That  tunnel 
goes  straight  beneath  Jones's  mea- 
dow, in  front  of  his  dining-room 
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window.  The  railway  company 
had  intended  a  cutting,  bnt  Jones 
threatened  the  most  tremendons  of 
actions  if  the  company  weakened 
his  foundations  and  spoilt  his  land- 
scape. Garions,  to  think  of  tiie 
pretty  gills  playing  croquet  while 
the  trains  are  screaming  and  racing 
beneath  their  feet!  'That  is  the 
a' 3 5  A.M.  up  express/  I  mentally 
saytomyseli  'An  me  I  I  remember 
going  up  express  from  Edinburgh 
to  London,  sleeping  all  the  way, 
and  arriving  fresh  as  a  daisy, — sucii 
sound,  dreamless  sleep— and  in  this 
comfortable  chamber,  with  thick 
curtains  drawn  oyer  the  window, 
and  the  low  fire  burning  in  the 
grate,  and  my  household  gods  about 
me,  the  capricious  power  visits  not 
my  eyelids.  Let  me  see  I  Why,  that 
is  the  train  Sir  Bamaby  told  me  he 
was  going  up  to  town  by,  for  his 
'  Parliamenti^  duties.'  How  dis- 
gusted he  must  be  with  the  No- 
vember session,  just  as  this  cold 
weather  has  brought  him  such  a  lot 
of  woodcocks,— and  woodcocks  are 
not  game-  either,  and  every  snob  in 
his  neighbourhood  will  be  having  a 
shot  I  think  Sir  Bamaby  would  be 
very  glad  to  change  places  with  me, 
and  be  warm  between  the  sheets. 
The  train  will  be  stDpping  to  show 
tickets  at  the  station  now.  How  odd 
to  think  of  the  light,  activity,  and 
bustle  at  this  unearthly  hour  there, 
and  all  still  and  motionless  here  at 
home.  How  strange  the  stories 
which  some  travellers  by  the  night 
express  could  tell!    There  is  the 

great  Dr.  W ,  returning  home 

m>m  seeing  his  patient  at  the  water- 
ing-place. He  will  get  his  sixty 
guineas  for  his  night's  work:  let 
US  hope  he  will  have  done  some 
good.  Ah!  this  is  the  very  train 
which  Evelina  eloped  by  years  ago. 
I  remember  it  as  if  it  were  but  yes- 
terday. When  they  thought  that 
Evelina  was  sleeping  soundly,  she 
was  half-way  to  London,  and  married 
to  that  worthless  army  scamp  before 
her  elopement  had  transpirea.  Then 
came  the  advertisements  in  the 
second  column  of  '  The  Times,'  and 
the  investigations  of  the  Private 
Inquiry  OflSce.  Poor  girl!  any 
little  romance  which  she  thought 
that    nocturnal    adventure  might 


have  involved  must  have  vanished 
when  I  saw  her  this  year,  weary 
and  tided,  on  the  pier  at  Boulogne, 
watching  the  steamers  gliding  by, 
and  wishing  that  she  might  once 
again  be  returning  to  her  English 
home.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
express  traveller  who  has  been  sum- 
moned up  by  electric  telegraph  on 
some  important  business.  Perhaps, 
poor  fellow,  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  be 
at  the  death-bedside  of  some  rela- 
tive or  Mend,  and  how  sad  a  journey 
will  this  be  to  hun !  Or  he  may  be 
a  fugitive  flying  from  justice,  and 
that  fair  smooth  &ce  may  gradually 
be  altered  into  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, with  bushy  moustache  and 
beard.  I  have  noticed  in  my  time 
one  or  two  curious  events  in  railway 
carriages. 

How  loud  my  watch  ticks !  That 
throbbing  pulsation  is  almost  too 
much  for  me,  and  I  shall  put  it  in 
my  drawer.  Now,  in  the  daytime  I 
should  never  notice  that  monotonous 
tick.  I  remember  a  good  old  lady 
telling  me  that  on  such  a  night  and 
on  such  an  hour  as  this  she  sud- 
denly caught  up  her  fovourite 
watch,  as  by  a  sudden  impulse,  from 
a  table,  and  put  it  beneatii  her  pil- 
low, tittie  thinking  that  a  scientific 
burglar  was  beneath  her  bed  at  the 
time,  who  would  presentiy  rise  up 
and  make  a  complete  clearance  of 
valuables.  Think  of  the  occasions 
in  which  minutes  rise  to  the  value 
of  hours  and  days:  while  a  race 
takes  j)lace,  and  the  last  second  re- 
presents at  the  least  a  thousand 
poxmds :  while  the  train  is  staying 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  station, 
and  there  are  those  who  have  come 
long  miles  for  the  chance  of  those 
few  minutes:  while  you  measure  a 
pulse,  and  in  the  single  revolution 
of  a  minute-hand  gather  up  a  story 
of  life  and  death.  Somucnmay  be 
included  in  minutes,  that  it  may  even 
appear  a  very  tedious  and  prolonged 
period  of  time.  And  now  the  clock 
strikes  three.  How  the  vibrations 
wave  and  throb !  I  almost  thought 
the  windows  were  slightly  shaken. 
Even  now  the  last  waves  of  sound 
are  lingering  on  my  sharpened  1^- 
panum.  What  a  lot  of  fine  thmgs 
the  poets  and  moralists  have  saM 
about  a  clock  striking  1 
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*AlifMii 
I  bair  llM  ndflmift  aoniid.' 

That  eomes  from  'Tonng's  Night 
ThomghtB.*  I  wonder  if  Young  leally 
did  hftTe  those  thoughts  by  night, 
just  as  I  lie  awake  at  night,  think- 
mg,  or  if  he  composed  them  in  the 
elear  fresh  mommg,  after  a  good 
night's  rest.  It  would  be  easy  to 
moralize  after  the  Shakspearean 
mode:  thus,  an  honr  i^  and  it 
was  two  o'clock,  and  an  honr  hence 
and  it  will  be  four  o'clock ;  and  so 
moTiJize  how  time  is  going  yery 
qoickly,  and  yon  are  growing  old 
very  &st.  With  a  boom  on  the 
stertled  air,  tiiie  same  iron  truth  is 
told  liy  the  iron  tongue  of  the  belfry 
dodc,  as  if  to  reinforce  the  moral  by  a 
thnndering  eloquence.  I  like  better 
to  hear  soft  chimes,  that  in  musical 
carillon  will  sing  the  hour,  sweetly 
and  soothingly,  as  if  to  tell  you  to 
look  on  the  past  without  regret  and 
on  the  future  without  tenor.  Pre- 
sently we  shall  'shoot  the  rapids 
of  life,'  the  truest  Niagara  of  all 
Niagaras  physical  and  metaphysical. 
Well,  we  must  learn  the  lesson  ot 
watching  that  unwayering  flight  of 
time,  unhasting,  unresting,  with 
firm  and  equal  hearts.  Only  I  like 
the  gentle  teaching  of  the  chimes 
better  than  the  hard,  stem,  ezpod- 
tory,  hortatory  tone  of  the  church 
dock.  I  wish  there  was  a  watchman 
beneath  my  window,  proclaiming  in 
cheery  tones,  as  he  did  tomy  grand- 
&ther,  that  it  was  pest  four  o'dodc 
and  a  clear  cold  morning.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  that  in  French  towns  I 
haye  listened  to  the  chimes  from  the 
heffrai,  often  quite  separate  from  any 
otiber  edifice,  with  a  sense  of  secu- 
ri^,  from  the  knowledge  that  there 
was  a  watcher  all  through  the  night 
in  the  heffroi,  to  watch  for  fire,  or 
any  other  indiication  of  alarm ;  but  I 
should  much  prefer  the  beloyed 
efaimes  which  I  know  in  one  of  our 
own  dim  cathedral  dties,  which  rock 
to  deep  those  who  haye  dept  for 
many  years  in  their  audience,  just  as 
the  sound  of  falling  water  has 
soothed  to  deep  those  who  haye 
been  beycmd  the  ioflurace  of  all 
human  medicaments,  or  as  those 
who  liye  hy  the  seaside  are  soothed 
by  the  sound  (^  wayes  ftUing  and 
bteaking  on  the  beadL 


I  defy  you  to  be  awake  Ibr  half  an 
hour  on  your  bed  without  hearing 
distinct  sounds  and  noises  which  to 
many  neryous  people  will  appear  to 
^ye,  when  magmfied  by  imagina- 
tion, legitimate  cause  for  terror.  The 
aniznals  of  your  household  will  be 
inconsiderate  enough  to  giye  a  con- 
tingent of  noises  after  their  kind ;  the 
terrier  on  yoor  door-mat  will  shake 
himself  and  giye  a  slight  growl  as  he 
dreams  of  water-rats;  the  household 
cat  will  alternately  purr  and  prowl; 
the  harmless  mice  in  the  wdnscoting 
will  eyen  thoughtlessly  hold  some 
maddening  reyel.  And  then  the  cock 
crows!  That  is  maddening,  if  you 
like ;  and  you  darkly  think  of  open- 
ing your  window  and  seeing  if  you 
cannot  take  a  shot  at  him.  That 
cock  is  a  perfect  lunatic  of  a  bird! 
Tennyson  i 


*  Over  the  now 
I  heard  Jart  now  the  crowing  code; 
The  ahadows  flitter  to  and  fro^ . 
The  cricket  Gbirpfl,  the  light  borne  low. 
Tie  nearly  twelve  o'dock*' 

Yes,  a  morbid,  ill-conditioned  cock 
will  awake,  eyen  before  twelye 
o'clock,  under  the  absurd  hallucina- 
tion that  it  is  time  to  get  up ;  but  I 
haye  great  hopes  that  my  chantf- 
deer,  haying  turned  the  matter  oyer 
in  his  own  mind,  will  go  to  roost 
again.  But  now  listen !  Tee,  pod- 
tiyely  I  hear  a  footfall  I  There  can 
be  no  mistdce  about  ii  You  may 
hear  sounds  which  you  belieye  to  be 
footsteps,  but  they  are  not ;  but  when 
you  hear  a  yeritable  footstep,  there 
is  no  doubt  Certainly  that  is  a  step 
on  the  stone  flaggmg  between  my 
'  garden  and  the  gate  leading  to  the 
plantation.  Now  a  neryous  old  lady 
would  be  in  absolute  terror.  Some 
men  would  rise  up  and  silently  adjust 
the  caps  on  their  pistols.  A  languid 
little  mend  of  mine  says  he  would 
do  nothing  of  the  sort.  '  My  dear 
fdlow,'  he  would  say  to  the  burglar 
in  poesesdon,  *  cannot  we  comfortably 
arrange  this  little  affiur  on  mutual 
terms?  You  are  welcome  to  the 
plate  and  stray  coins,  but  let  me 
keep  any  articles  which  I  particu- 
larly yalue ;  and  on  my  part  I  will 
enter  into  an  honourable  engage- 
ment not  to  appear  against  you  on 
any  future  occadon.'  I  quietly 
listen,  certdnly  not  expecting  that 
D  2 
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there  will  be  anything  particulaif. 
I  belieye  statistics  show  that  house- 
breaking does  not  take  place  so  near 
the  dawn.  Perhaps  some  poor  cot- 
tager intends  a  raid  upon  my  coal^ 
imder  the  open  shed.  I  am  not 
going  to  disturb  myself  for  so  small 
a  matter  as  fifteen-pence.  Some 
truant  lad  is  going  to  trap  a  rabbit 
in  my  plantation.  He  is  quite  wel- 
come to  it^  in  reward  for  his  early 
rising.  I  remember  that  through  my 
grounds  lies  the  shortest,  cut  to 
tiie  dense  woods  of  my  neighbour 
the  Earl.  Probably  some  poacher 
is  just  returning  from  his  night's 
work,  and  would  not  condescend 
to  waste  a  thought  on  my  thin 
plantation.  Let  me  be  thankful 
that  I  am  not  yexing  my  heart  and 
spending  my  means  in  keeping  such 
gentry  in  fall  employment  As  that 
mendacious  and  felonioos  foot&U 
steals  off,  I  recognize  the  sounds  of 
honest  labour.  It  is  the  sound  of 
the  early  market-cart.  There  is  some 
statute-fair  near  here  to-morrow. 
The  dwellers  in  the  suburbs  well 
know  the  early  sounds  of  the  market 
wheels.  Those  honest  folk  must  rise 
up  in  the  very  dead  of  night,  so  as 
to  have  their  necessaiy  arrangements 
complete  by  early  dawn.  Butl  sup- 
pose they  go  to  bed  betimes;  and 
these  nocturnal  sons  of  labour  have,- 
after  all,  more  of  the  day  than  of 
the  night  about  them  in  tiieir  fresh 
ruddy  faces  and  their  '  free  and  in- 
dependent' bearing. 

A  gentle  sound,  whether  of  snow 
or  soft  rain.  Of  course  it  is  the  rain. 
I  distinguish  it  pelting  on  that  stone 
flagging  of  which  I  just  spoke,  but 
I  can  hardly  distinguish  it  as  it  falls 
on  mould  or  grass.  I  recognize  also 
the  drippings  of  the  eaves.  The 
pure  and  delicate  snow-flakes  would 
cover  up  the  flower-beds  and  drape 
roof  and  gables,  and  I  should  be 
none  the  wiser  until  I  withdrew  the 
curtains  in  the  morning;  unlike  that 
self-asserting  hail  which  would  rattle 
obstreperously  against  the  window, 
and  even  force  its  way  down  the 
chimney,  to  be  deservedly  queuched 
in  the  arooping  embers.  The  wind 
is  gently  rising,  with  a  soft  and  soul- 
like  motion,  fltful  as  an  .dilolian 
harp.  The  pattering  rain,  and  the 
reCraiii  of  rising  and  falhog  airs 


must  have  hushed  me  to  sleep ;  for 
what  I  am  next  conscious  of  is,  that 
the  wind  is  blowing  with  fierce  and 
vehement  rage,  and  the  groaning 
trees  are  helplessly  tossing  to  and 
fro  their  withered  arms ;  and  hark  t 
there  goes  a  slate,  which  I  hope 
may  not  harm  the  glass  roof  of  the 
conservatory.  Did  you  ever  accu- 
rately distinguish  the  first  presages, 
the  earhest  movements  of  storm  or 
hurricane  ?  Two  years  ago,  on  such 
a  night,  a  fearful  hurri(»ne  blew 
across  our  southern  coast,  only  in- 
ferior to  that  dreadful  hurricane 
which  has  just  devastated  Tortola. 
The  rocks  and  sands  of  Torbay 
were  strewed  with  some  .  seventy 
or  eighty  wrecks.  I  was  talking 
to  an  old  and  experienced  Brixham 
mariner  on  the  subject.  He  told 
me  that  before  turning  in  at  night 
he  walked  on  the  pier,  and  it  was 
as  calm  and  beautiful  a  winter's 
night  afi  he  had  ever  seen.  There 
was  hardly  a  breath  of  air.  Two  or 
three  hours  later  he  was  awoke  by 
a  raging  gale,  and  the  morning 
showed  the  saddest  sight  that  the 
Devonian  fishermen  had  ever  seen. 
Ah!  these  winds  hold  their  spec* 
tral  race  about  the  house,  work  and 
do  their  vidlent  wills  unchecked  in 
the  open  sea;  and  mothers'  hearts, 
thinlang  of  the  sailor  son,  throb 
with  terror  and  are  raised  in  prayer, 
while  the  sailor  lad— not  to  quote  at 
length  Shakspeare's  fine  lines  which 
he  puts  on  the  lips  of  his  sleepless 
king— is  rocked  to  sleep  by  the 
elemental  roar. 

Another  sound!  Some  one  is 
moving  in  the  room  at  the  end  of 
the  passaga  It  is  our  invalid's 
room,  and  the  nurse  is  lightly  mak- 
ing up  the  fire.  Our  invalid  is 
happily  in  a  convalescent  state,  and 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear  or  anxiety 
there.  And  now  some  birds  begin 
to  twitter,  notably  the  robin  red- 
breast, in  tones  inviting  or  respon- 
sive to  its  mate.  Now  when  these 
birds  begin,  I  know  there  will  be 
other  twitterings  soon.  I  shall 
hear  presently  the  prattle  of  in- 
fantine voices  and  the  patter  of 
little  feci  All  over  the  world,  the 
children  and  the  birds  awake  very 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  Somehow, 
by  an  easy  association  of  ideas,  my 
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mind  trayete  back  to  my  own 
childish  days.  Now,  as  then,  I  hear 
the  twittering  birds.  Now,  as  then, 
I  listen  to  the  solemn  olook  on  the 
stairs.  I  wait  for  the  church  clock 
to  steike,  and  am  azmonsly  listen- 
ing for  the  first  somid,  to  tell  me 
that  those  who  died  in  the  tranqnil 
sleep  of  last  night  haye  awoke  to 
the  resurrection  of  a  new-made 
morning.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
metaphysicians  have  dwelt  so  care- 
fally  on  the  subtle  laws  of  associa- 
tion. How  a  casual  sound  awakens 
a  mental  association,  and  at  the 
tonoh  of  this  association  the  burial- 

Slaoes  of  memory  give  up  their 
ead.  The  sleepless  hour  is  indeed 
the  time  for  memory.  The  wheels  of 
time  are  reversed ;  its  onward  stream 
flows  upward  once  again.  With  a 
marvellous  vividness  the  old  dear 
faces  loom  visibly  through  the  dark- 
ness; the  veiy  light  in  the  eye,  the 
very  smile  on  the  lip,  as  in  years 
before  the  years  were  vacancy.  It 
is  a  wonder  to  us  that  the  forgotten 
image  is  viewed  with  such  startling 
diistinctness ;  we  know  that  m  the 
waking,  working  world,  it  will  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  revive 
that  evanescent  impression.  These 
sounds  of  night,  familiar  sounds  as 
in  the  days  of  childhood;  are  keys  to 
all  the  associations,  keys  that  unlock 
all  the  far-off,  vacant,  and  half-for- 
gotten chambers  of  the  mind.  For 
Qie  moment  it  seems  odd  that  all  is 
so  completely  changed;  that  there 
is  now  one's  own  household,  one's 
own  cares  and  responsibilities,  that 
urge  their  present  claims ;  that  tell 
us  not  to  give  more  than  this  hour's 
musing  to  the  past,  but  to  look  to 
the  things  which  are  before.  My 
poor  blessing  on  the  inmates  of 
each  chamber ;  and  may  the  children 
now  awakening  be  now  gathering 
up  happy  associations  for  future 
memorial  hours. 

I  know  some  men  to  whom  this 
sleeplessness  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  restless  and  annoying.  They 
only  live  in  society.  They  cannot 
bear  a  lonely  evening  or  a  solitary 
walk.  They  get  on,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
ia  society,  for  they  must  needs  own 
that  they  are  exceedingly  bad  com- 
pany to  themselves.     The  horror 


of  the  wakeful  hour  of  night,  to  the 
repentant,  or  guilty,  or  remorseful, 
has  often  been  energetically  dwelt 
upon.  Contrast  with  such  feelings 
that  of  the  midnight  devotee,  who 
punctually  rises  to  chant  a  hynm 
and  offer  a  prayer.  We  all  know 
Bishop  Ken's  Morning  and  Evening 
Hymn,  but  his]  Midnight  Hymn  is 
essentially  the  hynm  for  the  sleep- 
less. We  all  know  something,  my 
friends,  of  the  anxious,  brooding, 
remorseful  midnight  hour ;  and  we 
ought  also  to  know  something  of 
the  sweetness,  and  cheerfulness,  and 
security  that  ought  to  attend  such 
a  time ;  something  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words,  '  Who  giveth  songs  in 
the  night  ,-^  '  He  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep.'  Now,  speaking  psycholo- 
gically, I  think  you  will  find  that 
it  is  the  tendency  of  such  distinct 
lines  of  thought  as  those  suggested 
by  passing  sounds,  the  watch,  the 
clock  or  chime,  the  railway  whistle, 
distant  wheels,  the  fall  of  rain  or 
snow,  a  passing  footfall,  the  rising 
or  lowering  wind,  and  even  the 
chance  sounds  of  a  household,  to 
become  gradually  but  undistin- 
guishably  confused ;  that  they  be- 
come a  riotous,  tumultuous  mob, 
which  you  can  with  difficulty  ar- 
range in  order,  or  restrain.  If  among 
them  there  is  some  predominant 
impression,  which  is  altogether 
grotesque,  unreal,  and  made  up  of 
contradictions,  I  nourish  that  im- 
pression, because  experience  has 
shown  me  that  in  my  own  case  it  is 
a  harbinger  of  repose.  Otherwise, 
the  sleeplessness,  instead  of  being 
a  mere  interlude  of  the  night,  which 
may  be  made  up  for  by  a  little  ad- 
ditional slumber,  becomes  weari- 
some to  the  last  degree ;  and,  to  use 
the  common  and  pathetic  expression, 
you  never  close  your  eyes  or  have  a 
single  wink  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 
How  true  is  that  line — 

*  Slowly  tbe  casement  grows  a  glimmering  pone,' 

to  those  who  with  weary  eyes  watch 
for  the  light,  and  long  for  the 
morning.  You  must  call  in  the 
mental  police  to  disperse  that  mental 
mob  of  vague  notions ;  repeat,  per- 
haps, by  heart  some  &vourite  pas- 
sage; and  some  have  found  tiiat  to 
count  away  ad  infinitum  is  a  useful 
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Toeipa.  Sir  Benjaaun  Brodie  told  % 
lady,  who  was  converBing  with  him 
on  tiie  subject  at  a  dinner  party, 
that  air  and  exercise  wffl»  the  only 
real  remedies ;  and  wofol  indeed  is 
the  state  of  that  brain  which  can 
only  rely  on  drng&  I  knew  a 
worthy  man,  whose  great  pallor  and 
the  deep  sunken  rim  beneath  his 
eye  proclaimed  him  to  belong  to  the 
restless  company  of  the  sleepless. 
When  he  was  told  of  some  man's 
unhappy  condition,  he  merely  said, 
'  Tell  me  of  such  sad  cases,  for  I 
(WiDot  stoqp  ftt  misbt,  and  I  then 


ipend  my  time  in  praying  ior  those 
who  may  need  my  prayers/  It 
was  perhaps  that  man's  mission  to 
stand  between  the  destroying  angel 
and  the  people;  and  what  holy 
results  may  ha^e  been  achieved  in 
the  oratory  of  that  sleepless  cham- 
ber. Of  all  sounds  in  the  night,  the 
sounds  of  prayer  and  praise  are  the 
sweetest  to  man  and  most  accept- 
able to  Him  who  slumbers  not  nor 
sleeps.  Evermore  abiding  under 
That  protection,  in  the  night  season 
we  creep  closer  beneath  t^e  shadow 
of  His  wings, 

F.A. 


LONG  VACATION. 

A  Sektoh,  bt  Wat  Bbadwoob. 

Ko.  I.—*  jFstiber  ZJ^nxcM.* 


r!  was  the  morning  after  Henley 
Begatta.  I  awoke  to  feelings  of 
utter  relief  and  satisfaction.  The 
race  was  over,  the  Grand  Challenge 
Gup  ours ;  the  toil  and  trouble,  the 
strain  and  self-denial  of  weeks  of 
training  and  stem  discipline  had 
been  brought  to  a  climax  in  a  short 
eight  minutes  of  indescribable  ex- 
citement and  exertion.  Neck  and 
neck  for  a  mile  had  we  struggled 
with  the  indomitable  St  Benedict* s 
crew ;  a  bare  half  length,  aided  by 
the  turn  of  the  fatal  poplar,  had 
given  us  the  victory  on  the  post 

I  lay  back  and  contemplated :  the 
oontrast  of  the  present  otium  cum 
dignitcUe — as  I  sprawled  under  the 
covering  of  a  solitaiy  sheet,  and 
listened  through  the  open  win- 
dows to  the  ripples  of  the  Thames, 
as  they  plashed  against  the  bridge 
— with  the  reminiscences  in  detail  of 
the  past  four  weeks,  was  a  fair 
approximation,  so  fiEur  as  apolaustio 
luxury  can  be  well  appreciated,  to 
the  fiios  0€citprjTiosfha.i  my  coach  had 
badgered  me  about  just  before  our 
last  collections.  I  called  to  mind 
how  contemptuously  sundry  critics 
had  condemned  our  chances  when, 
at  the  commencement  of  term,  we 
first  plodded  forth  in  our  'tub,' 
rough,  ^et  ready,  swing  at  a  dis- 
count, tune  like  a  peal  of  bells,  ob- 
jurgi^tion  wholesale  from  our  coach. 


We  were,  there's  no  den^g  it,  a 
raw  crew— tyros;  six  of  us  just  pro- 
moted from  the  '  torpid.*  But  we 
were  all  the  more  willing  to  learn, 
more  facile  to  teach :  we  had  only 
to  be  taught,  not  to  be  untaught, 
as  a  preliminary.  And  soon  we  fell 
together  to  young  CressweU's  stroke, 
while  Lea,  gorgeous  in  broad  blue 
and  the  prestige  of  two  victories 
over  Cambridge,  well  backed  him  at 
7,  and  inculcated  much  of  that  stea- 
diness to  which  we  owed  future  suc- 
cesses. Waife,  who,  but  for  a  viru- 
lent fever  in  autumn  past,  and  the 
doctor's  fan  concomitant  thereto, 
might  have  been  linked  in  glory  with 
Lea  on  Putney  waters,  was  the  back- 
bone of  the  boat  at  5  ;  and  the  rest 
of  us  were,  as  I  have  said,  to^say 
the  least,  very  rough. 

One  pull  we  had  over  a  majority 
of  other  crews— a  good  *  coach.* 
The  best  and  most  scientific  men  of 
other  Eighte  could  not  be  spared 
from  the  oar;  but  we  were  blessed 
with  one  who,  a  fair  class  oar,  though 
lightweight,  had  done  service  for 
8i  Jude's  in  the  year  pest,  and  but 
for  the  stem  necessities  of  schools, 
and  ambition  (eventually  crowned) 
of  a  'firsts'  would  have  been  with  ua 
again  this  time.  Perhaps  it  was  as 
well  for  all  of  us  that  he  stayed  where 
he  was.  Gifted  with  fair  experience 
on  the  water,  a  clear  head  to  grasp 
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theory,  and  pstienoe  to  inonloate  it, 
he  did  more  thMi  anything  to  niake 
us  what  we  wera.  Strength  we  had 
IB  plenty  without  him ;  the  aid  of 
his  arm,  though  a  gain,  would  haye 
been  small  compared  to  the  infinite 
value  of  haying  some  one  who  oould 
teach  us  to  use  our  strength  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  plaoe.  I 
belieye  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  it, 
though  simultaneously  there  arises 
a  feeling  of  mistrust  that,  if  he  had 
joined  the  boat,  /  at  least  might  not 
baye  had  the  tale  of  four  bumps  and 
theG.G.C.totell. 

By  the  last  week  before  College 
races,  while  sedulous  drudges  were 
studiously  and  perspiringly  taking 
'times'  of  each  Eight  as  it  nightly 
spurted  from  the '  white  wiUow,'  the 
mowing  ones  began  to  ^d  out  what 
we,  in  the  natural  egotism  of  suo- 
ceesful  torpid  oarsmen,  had  belieyed 
long  ago,  that  'though  rum  uns  to 
look  at,  we  were  good  to  go ;'  and 
when  we  had  made  our  four  bumps, 
and  raced  the  head  boat  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  their  stem-post  for  the 
last  four  nights,  the  college  and 
ourselyes,  in  the  final  ecstasy  of  a 
bump  supper,  decided  to  send  the 
Eight  to  tiie  uUiina  thtUe  of  Henley. 

What  boots  it  to  tell  of  the  deli- 
rious excitement  of  that  final  week 
at  the  Bed  Idon  ?  How  day  by  day 
more  crews  came  down  to  put  the 
finishing  touch  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion—the time-honoured  Hellespont 
tines,  the  powerful  stockbroking 
fraternity  of  Metropolitans,  the  more 
ezclusiye  up-country  association  of 
Queensburgh,  and  the  great  St. 
Benedicts  of  the  Cam!  How  we 
Bwam  in  the  morning,  fed  like  young 
lions,  basked  at  mid-day,  timed  each 
other,  and  tried  our  own  powers 
over  the  oourae  towards  sundown  I 
How  the  expedata  dies  adercU,  bells 
chimed,  flings  fluttered,  bevies  of 
beauties  glistened,  and  sunshine 
smiled  through  showers  I 

Soon  came  our  trial  heat }  inac- 
tion tripled  the  terrors  of  suspense ; 
it  was  positive  relief  to  launch  our 
boat  and  paddle  down  to  the  island. 

With  dread  I  contemplated  the 
massive  swing  and  sweep  of  St 
Benedict's,  and  groaned  at  our  ill 
&te  to  be  drawn  at  the  outset  against 
the  best  of  all  our  opponents.    Lea 


dhuckled  at  the  hope  of  future 
victory  or  sudden  death:  to  win 
this  heat  would  be  a  passport  for 
the  final—nor  was  he  wrong.  What 
suspense  was  mine  as  we  turned 
and  backed  to  stations  I  How  awful 
the  tension  of  mind  and  muscle  as 
we  stretched  'forward  all'  for  the 
signal;  and  our  coach's  last  ob- 
jurgatory, yet  entreating,  warning, 
'Keep  it  long,  and  keep  your  eyes 
in  the  boat  i'  If  we  had  not  obeyed 
that,  where  should  we  have  been? 
Describe  the  race ! 

How  can  I?  It  was  enough  to 
do  to  look  at  No.  4's  back.  Per- 
haps you  expect  a  flowery  ao- 
count  'by  the  line,'  such  as  swells 
the  colunms  of  'Bell's  Life;'  of 
'Corsair'  and  'Ariel'  pairs,  or 
'  West  London '  junior  sculls ;  how 
'Blue  dashed  to  the  front,'  was 
'speedily  collared  by  Bed,'  and 
'White,  rowing  with  indomitable 
gameness,'  came  up  'after  a  hard 
race '  (of  150  yards),  and  'going  by 
in  splendid  style,  won  a  magnificent 
yictory,'  etc.,  ad  lib,,  or  ad  nauseam, 
1  wonder  sometimes  what  an  exalted 
opinion,  if  his  comparisons  are  based 
upon  perusal  of  flashy  reports  in 
sorting  papers,  a  foreigner  or  colo- 
nist must  hold  of  these  wretched 
little  small-fry  clubs,  whose  name 
is  unknown  at  Henley  and  eyen  at 
the  most  meagre  regattas,  while  the 
club  races  of  the  Universities  and 
fiir  greater  societies  are  content  to 
record  their  results  in  a  few  curt 
and  simple  lines. 

Well,  while  this  tirade  has  been 
going  on,  the  race  has  been  lost  and 
won ;  of  its  details  I  know  nothing 
but  what  I  have  said,  collated  by 
hearsay.  I  could  feel  Cresswell  pile 
on  spurt  after  spurt ;  could  hear  the 
yell  of  St  Benedict's  coxswain  as  he 
called  on  his  crew;  could  feel  myself 
&st  approaching  a  state  of  collapse ; 
oould  see  No.  4's  shoulders  more 
and  more  misty  each  second ;  could 
guess  we  had  reached  the  '  poplar,' 
as  the  stroke  came  faster,  and  the 
hurly-burly  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer 
in  the  last  tug  of  war,  and  my  own 
name,  seriatim  with  the  rest,  was 
roared  audibly  above  the  din  of 
battle  by  our  omnipresent  coach, 
standing  ankle-deep  in  water  but 
two  feet  from  my  blade— then  came 
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an  instmctiva  loll,  a  oonscionsnefis 
that  we  were  winniog,  as  50  yards 
before    the   goal  we  slacked,  and 

g addled  in  with  a  half-]ength*8  lead ; 
t  Benedict's  rowed  to  a  stand-still, 
and  oarselves  thoronghly  glad  of 
the  respite  of  even  the  last  half- 
dozen  strokes. 

After  this,  all  was  comparatively 
plain  sailing.  The  Ladies'  Plate 
was  comparatively  an  easy  prey,  for 
St  Benedict's  were  too  'd^-beat' 
to  come  to  scratch  in  anything 
like  form  the  same  day,  and  our 
second  victory  over  them  was  won 
further  and  easier.  In  our  final 
heat  for  the  G.  G.  C,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  none  of  the  crews  gave 
ns  anything  like  the  work  that  we 
had  experienced  in  our  first  essay, 
and  we  too  were  becoming  com- 
paratively steady  veterans  alter  our 
continual  contests. 

And  so  all  was  past— suspense, 
victory,'  ovation,  hurly-burly,  orgie : 
dull  reality,  with  no  especial  object 
in  view,  supervened. 

The  door  opened  with  a  kick,  and 
No.  4,  bloodshot  and  dishevelled, 
sauntered  in  to  summon  me  to  hatha 
Along  the  towing-path,  as  in  morn- 
ings past,  we  strolled,  and  soon  a 
header  and  swirl  in  Thames  cooled 
and  purified  the  fevered  coppers  of 
mixea  liquors  overnight.  Break- 
fast to  follow,  not  as  on  pre- 
vious days  a  gregarious  meal,  of 
one  r^tme  of  diet  for  all,  but  a 
helter-skelter  scramble,  as  each 
turned  out  of  bed,  and  felt  inclined 
to  order  anything  not  in  training — 
chops  and  steaks  especially  barred. 
Then  came  preparation,  packing, 
and  departure.  One  by  one  the  crew 
broke  away;  cordially  we  shook 
hands,  and  pre-planned  reunions 
in  town,  at  Lord's,  in  the  Highlands, 
and  elsewhere.  Till  the  last  minute 
we  had  seemed  almost  bored  with 
the  monotony  of  each  other's  pre- 
sence, and  tbe  unbroken  daily  r/- 
gime:  not  till  the  parting  hour 
came  in  reality  did  we  feel  how 
strong  the  bond  of  union  was  be- 
tween us ;  how  closely  we  had  been 
united,  even  when  least  we  dreamt 
it;  howour  self-imposed  adversities 
and  privations  had  drawn  us  to  each 
other  in  fellow-feeling,  because  toil 
and  trouble  had  been  one  for  all, 


and  hopes,  and  aims,  and  ends  had 
been  all  in  one.  But  the  end  came, 
and  the  midday  train  went,  and 
with  it  the  larger  flight.  When  at 
1-30,  Lea,  Gresswell,  and  myself  sat 
down,  the  sole  remnants  of  the  band 
of  conquering  heroes,  to  play  with 
lunch,  we  could  ngt  deny,  with 
all  our  glory  and  elation,  a  feeling 
of  melancholy.  Out  of  doors,  from 
the  windows,  the  scene  was  most 
dispiriting.  Stands  were  dismantled, 
flags  drooping  and  tattered,  flowers 
dishevelled,  benches  awry,  scraps  of 
timber  and  paper  littered  about 
the  road ;  no  crush,  no  galaxy,  no 
music;  the  river  glancing  and 
dreaming  on  its  way,  as  if  nothing 
had  ever  disturbed  it  before,  or 
would  in  future,  quiet  and  impas- 
sive.. 

*  Labitnr  efc  labetar  in  omne  volubllU  nvnin.* 

The  only  excitement  out  of  doors 
consisted  in  some  dozen  cads  and 
gipsies,  not  a  sober  one  among  them, 
lynching  a  fellow-rough,  who  had 
drawn  a  knife  on  one  of  his  mates, 
by  summarily  plunging  him  into 
the  river.  After  his  third  submer- 
sion the  only  local  policeman  who 
had  joined  the  audience,  fearing  a 
coroner's  inquest,  interfered  with 
the  prerogative  of  mercy.  He  was 
hooked  out  with  a  muckrake,  and 
left  to  shake  and  dry  himself  upon 
the  gravel  path.  The  rabble  dis- 
persed, and  the  last  item  of  out- 
door interest  went  with  them :  dull 
vacuity  supervened,  lunch  was  a 
dead  letter,  and  conversation  hung 
fire. 

Whither  bound,  and  for  what  ob- 
ject ?  was  the  query  of  each  to  each. 
•  To  Lord's  for  the  match.'  '  To 
the  July  meeting.'  '  Home  for  a 
few  days,'  &o.  '  I  want  to  kill  time 
till  the  12th,'  quoth  Lea;  'why 
shouldn't  we  three  set  out  for  a  bit 
of  fishing  or  hill-climbing  in  Wales? 
We  shall  have  no  one  to  contradict 
us,  and  can  cultivate  our  tastes  for 
the  romantic' 

*  Heaven  forbid !'  ejaculated  Cress- 
well  with  all  due  fervour.  '  Wales 
and  the  romantic!  you  might  as 
well  try  on  ascent  of  St  Paul's,  or 
a  ramble  on  the  house-tops  in 
Whitechapel.  Scenery  1  why  the 
whole  place  is  reeking  with  oock- 
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neys  and  the  offiMsourings  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  warehoosee; 
the  smell  of  the  shop  pervades  the 
whole  place ;  the  roads  are  perfectly 
dangerons  with  odds  and  ends  of 
Queen's  English  and  h's  scattered 
broadcast.  Beddgelert  is  greasy 
with  sandwich  papers,  and  Snowdon 
slippery  with  orange-peel!  Ugh  I' 
and  he  sank  back  for  breath  in  his 
indignation. 

Scotch  and  English  lakes  were 
tabooed  for  parallel  canses.  Eil- 
lamey  wonld  be  as  bad  as  any  a 
fortnight  later ;  besides.  Lea  wished 
to  be  within  call  of  home^  without 
the  barrier  of  the  Channel.  He,  the 
untiring  Hercules,  leant  his  head 
out  of  the  window,  and  as  he  con- 
templated the  dreamy  Thames,  sug- 
gested in  solemn  earnestness  that 
we  should  hire  a  ^g  and  row  down 
in  stages  to  London. 

'  Bow  I'  shrieked  Cresswell  and  I 
in  a  breath,  and  in  the  mere  tone  of 
our  horror  corked  once  for  all  Lea's 
animal  energy;  while  we  expressed 
ourselves  ready  to  do  anything  in  a 
small  or  even  great  way  to  oblige 
our  worthy  captain ;  but  with  the 
memories  of  the  past  and  delicious 
indolence  of  the  present  enthralling 
us,  vowed  a  summary  proviso 
against  further  oarhandling  and 
gruelling  for  the  rest  of  the  '  Long.' 

'  Well,  rot  it !'  said  the  enthupiast, 
'  I  ain't  particular,  so  long  as  we 
do  something  or  go  somewhere; 
let's  sail  down  from  Oxford  instead, 
if  you're  so  lazy.  We  can  start 
this  afternoon ;  there  are  plenty  of 
"centre  boards"  vacant,  and  you 
can  loaf  and  lounge  all  day  to  your 
heart's  content.' 

Cresswell's  eyes  met  mine.  Each 
knew  what  the  other  suspected, 
that  Lea  after  all  was  only  laying 
a  trap  to  entice  us  into  active  ex- 
ertion; but  the  plan  sounded  so 
plausible,  yet  simple,  and  would  be 
so  soon  completed,  leaving,  ample 
space  for  other  designs,  that  we 
simultaneously  acquiesced,  and 
prepared  to  follow  our  leader.  Lea 
rose  and  shook  himself  like  a  re- 
triever ;  the  G.  W.  B.  time-table  on 
the  wall  showed  us  that  we  had  but 
half  an  hour  before  the  next  down 
train,  and  we  skedaddled  to  the  in- 
tricate operation  of  packing. 


Our  hostess  bade  us  fiEurewell  as 
we  came  in  full  panoply  down 
stairs;  five  minutes  more  saw  us 
en  route  for  the  City  of  Spires,  and 
the  next  two  hours  saw  us  sei-iatim 
baking  on  Twyford  platform,  dawd- 
ling at  Beading,  shunting  at  Wal- 
lingford  Boad  for  the  benefit  of  a 
iiEist  train,  till,  finally,  we  droned 
into  our  destination  an  honest  half- 
hour  behind  time.  We  made  a 
rush  to  charter  the  solitary  hansom 
that,  under  the  stagnation  of  vaca- 
tion traffic,  condescended  to  meet  our 
arrival.  Myself  bodkin,  we  rattled 
up  the  stones  into  the  town.  The 
'  Long 'had  settled  down  in  all  its 
full  severity  of  dreariness ;  cads  and 
broken-down  stablemen  were  loaf- 
ing idly  at  Carfax,  scouts  and 
counter-skippers  lording  it  as  the 
reigning  stars,  and  swaggering  down 
the  High.  Salter's  boat-yard  was 
half  deserted,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  we  preceded  the  careful  tele- 
gram which  had  been  concocted  to 
announce  our  advent,  and  prepare  a 
boat  for  us.  So  much  for  pre- 
cocious telegraph  clerks.  The  re- 
sult was  a  good  half-hour's  delay, 
while  the  craft  was  overhauled, 
ropes  rove,  bilge  bailed,  and  cushions 
dusted;  and  it  was  near  six  p.m. 
when  we  spread  canvas  from  below 
the  Cherwell,  and  glided  on  beforo 
a  gentle  W.N.W.  breeze.  Loco- 
motion was  none  too  rapid;  the 
liberal  donations  of  the  City  sewers, 
since  the  abolition  of  the  cesspool 
system,  had  so  fertilized  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  that  our  navigation  lay 
through  a  perfect  cabbage  garden  off 
Saunders' Bridge.  Slowly  we  passed 
the  Willows  and  Gut,  and  with 
utter  disregard  for  '  shop,'  fought 
the  battles  of  the  Eights  over  again 
at  each  point  of  the  course.  By 
Harvey's  Barge  water  was  deeper 
and  the  course  clearer,  and  a  very 
few  minutes  brought  us  to  Iffley 
lock,  of  course  open  the  wrong 
way,  giving  ns  some  minutes  to 
cool  ourselves  and  our  patience. 
By  the  time  we  cleared  the  obstruc- 
tion we  were  feeling  the  benefit  of 
hunger,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to  bivouac  at  Sand  ford  ferry.  We 
anathematised  the  new  yet  indif- 
ferent specimen  of  railway  archi- 
tecture that  breaks  the  sweep  of 
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Eennington  reach,  and  (Dompelled 
lis  to  diop  sail  and  lower  mast  ere 
we  conld  clear  it;  and  glad  we 
were  to  drop  canvas  once  more  and 
ran  to  bank  as  we  reached  Sandford, 
and  after  a  plonge  in  the  Radley 
bathing  place^  sat  down  to  a  heavy 
feed  of  eels  and  lamb  chops,  the 
former  one  of  the  staple  home-pro- 
ducts of  most  Thames  hostebiee. 

Our  ship  went  through  lock 
while  we  dmed :  after  a  social  meal 
we  again  set  to  work  to  drift  down 
to  Abingdon.  Our  locomotion  de- 
served no  better  name,  for  banks 
were  high^  wind  failing,  and  weeds 
worse  than  ever.  By  the  time  we 
reached  Nuneham  Island  the  sun 
had  set:  although  a  night  breeze 
freshened  up  a  little,  it  was  in  our 
teeth,  and  but  feeble  at  the  best 
One  or  two  tacks  convinced  ns  of 
the  want  both  of  air  and  sea  room, 
and  the  toss  of  '  odd  man  out,'  left 
it  my  lot  to  tumble  out  and  tow. 
.  We  did  not  bless  the  '  little  lasher' 
for  changing  the  towpath  from  one 
side  to  l£e  other  of  the  river ;  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  Abingdon 
look  we  were  feeling  damp  with 
dew  and  '  peckish '  again.  Leaving 
our  boat  in  care  of  the  lock-keeper, 
with  orders  to  take  her  to  the  bridge 
half  a  mile  off  by  seven  a.m.  next 
day,  we  sought  the  Castle  Inn,  and 
fell  to  work  at  supper. 

*  More  eating  I  what  gorman- 
disersl*  some  votary  of  ludf-hour 
constitutionals  will  exclaim.  '  Well  I' 
I  reply,  *  you  go  into  training  for 
six  weeks,  if  your  inside  will  stand 
it,  and  see  if  your  appetite  does 
not  quadruple  itself  under  honest 
work  and  open-air  life.  Nor  will 
it  fade  in  a  hurry,  even  after  the 
more  violent  work  has  been  dropped, 
80  long  as  open-air  exercise  is  sup- 
plied in  plenty.  If  a  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  surely  a  rowing 
man  is  worthy  of  his  dinner !' 

No  need  to  weary  you  with  detail  of 
how  we  ate,  smoked,  and  slept.  Our 
good  intentions  failed  us;  sofarfrom 
7  A..M.,  we  were  not  under  weigh 
till  8,  breakfastless,  and  postponing 
ablutions  till  we  could  find  a  place 
bandy  for  a  swim.  No  wind,  and, 
when  it  did  get  up,  in  our  teeth 
for  the  first  mile:  another  bridge 
to  bother  us  and  our  mast,  and 


then  a  nice  piece  of  dear,  open 
water,  round  about  which  we  tacked 
and  took  headers,  one  in  tuTn  takmg 
the  tiller  and  sheet. 

I.  had  forgotten  two  important 
items  of  our  company.  Twa  tykes : 
Fan,  a  very  old  black  and  tan 
smooth  terrier,  and  Joe,  a  cunning 
and  curious  Skye.  Both  were  goof 
tempered  (to  those  whom  they 
knew) ;  each  was  good  at  rats,  fEdrish 
at  oats  (especially  Fan),  had  an 
average  antipathy  to  cads  and 
roughs,  and  none  to  cold  water. 
Fan,  who  was  my  property,  didn't 
love  parsons ;  why,  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  our  oountiy  curate  caught 
her  a  whack  with  his  umbrella 
years  ago,  in  puppyhood,  when  she 
flew  at  his  legs ;  she  had  only  her 
milk  teeth,  and  could  not  have  hurt 
him,  but  the  rebuff  soured  her 
temper  towards  the  whole  breed  of 
the  church,  and  she  had  subse- 
quently, on  the  sly,  succeeded  in 
tearing  the  trousers,  if  not  the  skin, 
of  more  than  one  of  the  fraternity. 

Culham  cutting  necessitated  tow- 
ing rope,  the  old  woman  in  charge 
of  the  rickety  lock  gates  tried  our 
patience  to  the  utmost,  and  then  as 
we  spun  along  before  a  good  breeze, 
the  G.W.B.  called  on  us  again  to 
lower  mast  and  sail.  It  was  past 
ten,  and  we  were  nearly  starved 
when  we  got  into  the  public  at 
Oliften  Hampden  for  our  breakfast 

The  wind  rose,  as  is  usual  in  the 
Thames  valley,  with  the  sun,  and 
was  blowing  a  stiff  breeze  down  to 
Day's  lock,  when  next  we  got  tmder 
weigh.  The  little  ten-foot  boat 
ran  clean  away  from  us;  the  tiller 
jammed  hard  to  port ;  the  swell 
surging  behind  and  her  bows  bury- 
ing so  ominously  under  water,  that 
we  began  to  think  that,  though  we 
and  the  tykes  could  swim,  our 
portmanteaus  might  find  difficult 
m  following  suit,  and  accordingly 
slacked  halyards,  ran  to  bank,  and 
took  in  a  reef.  Day's  and  Benson's 
locks  did  not  keep  us  long,  and  we 
got  to  Wallingford  Bridge  in  time 
for  a  two  o'clock  feed  at  the  Lamb 
and  Flag.  The  breeze  was  so  fresh 
that  we  wasted  no  time,  and  soon 
after  four  o'clock  we  shot  Moulsford 
Bailway  Bridge,  even  aUowins;  that 
the  wind  had  been  rather  adverse 
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in  that  reaclL  Half  a  mile  lower 
the  carve  to  the  left  put  na  nearly 
before  the  wind.  We  had  a  rattling 
ran  down  to  Pangbonme,  bat  from 
thence  sheltering  trees  and  en- 
tangling weeds  delayed  ns  much 
till  wimin  a  mile  of  CSaversham^ 
where  in  more  open  water  we  made 
way,  picked  our  passage  through 
the  nondescript  bridge,  and  reached 
the  lock  in  approaching  twilight 
Our  next  stage  was  a  clean  one  qua 
navigation,  but  the  drains  by  the 
lock  and  at  Eennetmouth  stunk 
ominously  for  the  filtering  labours 
of  Chelsea  water-works  eyen  sixty 
miles  lower  down  stream.  Sonning 
was  our  destination,  and  the  neat 
little  inn,  by  the  bridge,  never 
looked  more  cheery  than  to  us  after 
upwards  of  seven  hours'  fast.  So 
ur  as  the  breeze  went  we  might 
have  sailed  on  all  night,  but  the 
next  stretch,  to  Shiplake,  being  one 
of  the  most  intricate  on  the  river, 
we  prefened  a  certain  nighf  s  rest 
to  the  off  chance  of  swimming. 

We  nearly  got  into  disgrace  with 
our  landlord  on  the  outset,  for  Joe 
and  Fan  went  straight  at  the  tabby 
tom  the  instant  of  landing,  while  we 
were  encumbered  with  portman- 
tBau&  A  small  yew  tree  offered  a 
temporary  refage  for  the  fugitive, 
but  its  twigs  and  ramifications  were 
so  numerous  that  Fan  was  at  once 
proceeding  to  take  it  by  escalade, 
climbing  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
Leotard,  with  teeth,  paws,  and  tail 
espedally  combined,  while  Joe, 
open-mouthed  at  bottom,  awaited 
the  sortie.  The  baying  and  yelps 
of  exultation,  coupled  with  the 
awful  spitting  and  swearing  from 
aloft,  created  such  an  uproar  that 
I  came  to  the  rescue,  just  in  time  to 
anticipate  the  dame  with  a  broom- 
stick, and  securing  Fan  by  the  tail, 
and  Joe  by  the  '  scruff  of  his  neck,' 
carried  them  into  the  parlour  to 
wait  till  the  chop  bones  were  picked 
and  ready  for  them. 

We  were  afloat  by  seven  o'clock 
next  day:  although  few  of  our  ^ 
break  out  in  raptures  at  the  pic- 
turesque, we  could  not  deny  the 
charm  of  early  sunshine,  b^y  air, 
that  only  early  risers  can  attain, 
rustliog  breeze  just  sufficient  to 
hold  steerage  way,  winding  chan- 


nels.  and  whispering  osier  beds. 
And  fully  did  we  luxuriate  in  our 
matutinal  plunge  half  a  mile  above 
Shiplake  lock.  A  deep  fringe  of 
forget-me-nots  that  dripped  and 
tinkled  as  the  water  ran  down,  made 
this '  pound '  the  most  picturesque 
that  we  had  hitherto  passed.  We 
punted  with  a  paddle  through  the 
timber  railway  arch  below,  and  ran 
down  full  sail  to  the  cheery  tittle 
red-brick  public  at  Wargrave,  half  a 
mile  below.  Break&st  took  a  good 
hour,  and  the  wind  in  t^e  winding 
reaches  above  Marsh  lock  was  foul, 
and  necessitated  much  going  about 
It  was  getting  on  for  midday  when  we 
shot  Henley  bridge,  and  getting  up 
sail  opposite  the  lawn,  ran  down  the 
big  readi  before  a  sneezing  breeze. 
The  boat,  as  on  the  day  before,  ran 
clean  away  from  us,  but  the  '  pace 
was  too  good '  to  stop;  we  finished 
the  r^;atta  course  (fighting  our 
battles  over  again  as  we  surged 
along)  in  about  a  dos;^  minutes. 
Then,  as  we  essayed  to  pass  on  the 
Bucks  side  of  the  island,  whether  it 
was  the  current  of  air  in  the  divided 
channel,  whether  I,  ^izing  up  the 
reach,  lost  in  reminiscences  of 
triumphs  past,  had  slacked  my  hold 
upon  the  tOler,  I  know  not,  but  the 
sheet  slackened,  the  sail  shivered, 
then  gibed  viciously  over  our  heads ; 
and  while  I,  aware  of  the  mischief 
I  had  wrought,  ducked  my  head  in 
time  to  avoid  the  blow,  the  boom 
carried  with  it  Lea's  broad  blue 
straw,  and  catching  in  the  small  of 
the  back  the  unconscious  Cresswell, 
who,  solaced  with  cutty  in  teeth, 
srte  him  on  the  gunwale  as  ballast, 
spilt  him  in  a  twinkling  overboard, 
while  the  boat,  regardless  of  rudder, 
jammed  starboard  to  port,  rushed  up 
into  the  wind  and  a  willow  tree, 
crashing  into  the  boughs,  bending 
the  mast  tike  a  whip,  and  strangling 
me  with  a  forked  bough  that  pinned 
me  tight  across  the  windpipe. 

Lea,  who  was  generally  good- 
tempered,  began  to  swear  as  he  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  the 
dogs  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
traction to  hop  ashore  and  give 
chase  to  a  white  duck  that  was 
luxuriating  in  the  reeds.  After  due 
deliberation  Lea  picked  himself  up 
among  the  mass  of  twigs  and  boughs 
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that  blocked  the  boftt,  and  alter- 
nately swearing  and  laughing  in  hia 
wiath,  as  he  oontemplated  Gresswell 
spntteriD^  and  strtiggliDg  to  shore, 
proceeded  to  posh  back  the  boat 
clear  of  its  entanglements.  I  gasped 
oat  an  attempted  explanation  that 
I  was  getting  short  of  wind,  and 
incommoded  by  the  forked  stick, 
but  beyond  a  grant  and  inarticulate 
'All  right r  obtained  no  recognition 
till  a  yiolent  push  tore  us  into  open 
water,  dragging  with  us  a  bushel 
of  twigs  in  the  halyards,  but  leaving 
my  garotte  behind  us.  The  wind 
of  course  ran  us  back  to  shore  a 
dozen  yards  lower  down,  this  time 
in  open  space,  and  Gresswell  having 
by  this  time  joined  us,  we  set  to  work 
to  recount  grievances  and  repair 
damages.  Leiei's  hat  was  a  loss,  the 
identical  one  that  had  done  duty  at 
Putney,  and  not  to  be  idly  sacrificed. 
Gresswell  didn't  seem  to  see  swim- 
ming after  it,  and  the  dogs  were  too 
intent  upon  the  duck  to  pay  heed  to 
orders  to  retrieve  lost  property,  so 
all  we  could  do  was  to  take  in  two 
reefs,  for  the  wind  blew  stiffer  every 
moment,  and  follow  the  hat  down 
stream.  This  took  some  fiveminutes, 
and  by  the  time  we  punted  off,  and 
got  under  way,  the  white  duck  was 
getting  a  rough  time  of  it  The 
dogs  were  by  no  means  in  good 
training,  but  the  duck  was  very 
plethoric.  She  was  the  slower 
swimmer,  but  took  to  short  flights 
of  twenty  yards  whenever  a  muzzle 
came  in  'dangerous  proximity,  and 
so  turned  her  in  her  course.  By 
this  means  the  stemmost  dog,  lying 
in  wait  for  her,  cut  her  off  and  re- 
commenced the  race,  and  so  the 
game  went  on,  each  in  turn  giving 
chase,  while  the  other  waited,  like 
an  old  greyhound  biding  for  the 
*  wrench.'  A  judicious  turn  of  the 
rudder  enabled  Lea  to  nail  Fan  by 
the  ear  and  to  secure  his  hat  a  few 
yards  lower  down ;  Joe  evaded  us, 
but  he  could  do  no  harm  alone,  and 
giving  up  the  chase  before  long,  he 
rejoined  us  at  Hambledon  lode,  a 
mile  below. 

We  passed  Medmenham  Abbey, 
the  former  rendezvous  of  the  ori- 
ginal Hell-fire  Giub,  while  Gress- 
well invested  in  dry  apparel,  and 
getting  clear  of  Temple  and  Hurley 


locks,  found  ourselves  very  fit  for  a 
late  lunch  at  Marlow.  The  breeze 
was  too  good  for  a  long  rest,  and 
within  half-an-hour  we  were  clear- 
ing Bysham  woods,  and  running  on 
for  Gookham.  This  stretch  was  our 
fastest  piece  of  sailing,  and  we  must 
have  run  eight  miles  an  hour  in 
many  places;  no  bad  score  for  a 
ship  ten  feet  long  by  six  feet 
beam.  After  Gookham  lock,  the 
scenery  was  gorgeous,  but  the 
hanging  woods  were  incompatible 
with  a  good  gale,  and  we  were 
glad  to  shake  out  our  spare  reefis 
and  reach  Boulter's  lock  at  about 
5  P.M.  We  had  little  wind  but 
plenty  of  stream  down  to  Maiden- 
head bridge;  after  that  we  made 
way,  but  the  best  of  the  gale  was 
gone,  and  it  was  getting  on  past 
six  when  we  got  through  Bray 
lock  to  Franklin's,  and  though  the 
evening  was  not  far  spent,  the 
fEuled  breeze  and  old  school  as- 
sociations of  ducks  and  green 
peas  tempted  us  to  pass  the  night 
there. 

The  waves  of  Boveney  weir  fizzed 
like  soda  water  round  our  heads,  for 
we  paused  at  the  lock  for  a  bathe,  on 
our  voyage  next  morning;  and  a 
note  overnight  had  brought  half  a 
dozen  Etonians  from  my  Dame's  to 
breakfast  with  us  at  the  White  Hart 
at  Windsor.  We  had  a  very  social 
hour  of  it,  and  there  were  other  old 
friends  to  look  up  before  we  set  sail 
from  Groodman's.  The  royal  park 
boasted  the  debouchure  of  a  drain 
that  for  savour  and  volume  put  to 
shame  the  olfactory  reminiscences  of 
Beading,  and  was  painfully  sugges- 
tive of  the  necessities  of  a  river  pol- 
lution commission.  Yet  even  this 
evil  showed  its  modicum  of  good, 
quantum  valeat,  when  we  saw  two 
elderly  Waltonians,  anchored  in 
their  punt  above  the '  swim '  in  the 
eddy  of  this  tributary,  hauling  in 
roach  and  dace  as  fast  as  they  could 
throw  their  lines.  Evidently  the 
fish  and  captors  appreciated  the 
lack  of  sanitary  law,  whatever  might 
be  the  views  of  outsiders. 

We  had  no  great  variety  ^  ^o 
passed  Datchet,  Bell  Weir,  and  Pen- 
ton  Hook.  The  breeze,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  yesterday,  was  com- 
plaisant and  from  a  good  westerly 
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quarter,  but  onr  Itmch  was  oyerdae 
before  we  got  it  at  a  Chertsey 
public  There  was  a  short  stage  to 
Shepperton  lock,  and  at  Halliford,  a 
mile  below,  we  halted- for  the  even- 
ing, there  being  no  good  aocommo- 
dation  in  the  suburban  ranges 
below,  unless  we  could  reach  Bich- 
mond,  which  would  haye  necessi- 
tated a  starlight  cruise. 

However,  an  early  start  next  day 
took  us  under  Walton  bridge,  redivi- 
vus,  past  Sunbury,  Moulsey,  and 
Teddington  locks,  into  the  tide-way 
to  Richmond,  in  time  for  a  white- 
bait lunch.  We  had  been  very  rude 
to  an  old  fogey  and  his  crew,  prac- 
tising patience  in  a  punt  at  the  tail 
of  Sunbury  race.  Lea  vowod,  from 
a  stem-view  of  his  figure-head  as 
we  bore  down  upon  him,  his  iden- 
tity with  one  to  whom  he  had  long 
owed  a  grudge,  for  suffering  him, 
without  hail  or  remonstrance,  to 
shatter  ten  pounds'  worth  of  a  scull- 
ing-boat  under  his  very  nose  against 
a  punt,  comparatively  solid  timbers, 
in  that  identical  barbel  '  pitch '  the 
glimmer  previous.  He  had  carefully 
bottled  his  revenge,  and  the  wind 
dead  down  stream  flEivouied  his  plan 
of  action.  Unheard,  unseen,  from  the 
rear,  he  coasted  down  the  tow-path 
shore  till  within  range,  then,  judi- 
ciously calculating  for  the  drift  of 
the  canent^  shot  across  stream  close 


behind  them,  parallel  to  the  line  of 
the  punt,  and  letting  the  sheet  fly 
at  the  right  moment,  swept  hats  and 
napkins  from  the  heads  of  all  sitters, 
and  dragged  overboard  one  chair— 
fortunately  a  vacant  one  —  that 
caught  in  the  bolt-ropes  at  the  end 
of  the  boom.  There  was  a  roar  of 
execration  as  we  shot  clear,  gibed, 
and  ran  down  river  seven  miles  an 
hour.  *  I  had  a  telegram  for  you, 
old  boy,'  quoth  Lea,  taking  a  weed 
out  of  his  teeth, '  but  I  can't  find  it 
just  now.  There's  a  whale  coming 
down  for  you,  post  paid,  by  the  next 
train,  if  you  like  to  go  and  fetch  it,' 
—and  so  we  shot  out  of  hearing  and 
range  of  volleys  of  ground  bait  and 
clay  balls  with  which  the  party,  so 
soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
astonishment,  assailed  us  ineffectu- 
ally. It  was  a  most  imjustifiable 
assault,  but  we  laughed  none  the 
less  at  it;  and  Lea,  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  his  identification, 
chuckled  at  the  gratification  of  a 
stolid  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
whole  fraternity  of  punt-fishers. 

From  Richmond  wind  and  tide 
were  strong  and  favourable,  and  by 
five  P.M.  we  reached  our  destination, 
the  Feathers,  Wandsworth,  and 
taking  train  thence,  within  forty 
minutes  were  adorning  ourselves  at 
Long*s,  for  a  crusading  lounge  in 
the  park  before  dinner. 
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tr  wa*  at  tbe  Aniieis  gracn  bf  Lord  CasUe- 
le^  that  1  chiefly  n«  and  had  Icisnre  to  ob- 
Ttrw  those  penom  who  had  become  fiuDooa  bf 
their  exploit*,  their  talents,  their  Tirtncs,  and 
their  cnmcs.  One  of  these  dinncn  I  Aail 
never  fbreet.  There  were  present  at  it  Prince 
Hcnrf  and  Prince  William  ct  Prasna^brothen 
of  the  King  (the  latter  handed  me) ;  and  at  the 
same  table  were  seated  the  cooqueron  and  the 
c%qacTed-~a  Wellington,  a  Schwaitscnbcig, 
and  a  Blncher,  by  a  Marmont,  a  Moitier,  and  a 
Kev.  There  abo'wcre  the  upright  and  high- 
Biinded  minisrrr  and  the  crafty  politician ;  the 
loyal  solnect  and  the  coldblooded  regicide:  a 
Stadioo  anaaTallc>Tand;  aHardenbei;^  and  a 
Fwchel  TO  see  men  so  discordant  in  their 
actions,  their  feelings,  and  their  principles, 
meeting  in  apparent  amity,  and  meeting,  too, 
at  Paris,  in  an  English  Minister's  house,  was 
most  curious— so  curious  that  I  could  scarcely 
belicTC  it  a  reality,  and  that  my  senses  did  not 
deceive  me.  Of  all  those  thus  collected,  Talley- 
rand and  Fouchi  were  the  only  two  from  whom 
1  felt  myself  recoil.  They  were  seated  opposite 
to  me  on  each  side  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
daring  a  long  dinner  I  had  time  to  examine  their 
countenances.  The  former's  revolting  person 
and  face  in  some  respects  did  him  injustice,  for 
the  bad  qualities  were  evident ;  but  his  half- 
dosed  eyes  and  heavy  countenance  gave  no  in- 
dication of  his  talents  and  his  wit.  Fouchi  was 
totally  ditlcrent,  being  small  in  stature  and  spare 
In  make,  with  a  narrow  pinched  face,  and  when 
unknown,  might  have  passed  unnoticed;  on 
further  observation,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  shrewd  and  decided  cold>blooded 
good  sense  and  reflection,  without  a  ray  of 
warmth  of  feeling,  not  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
that  (miscalled)  patriotism  of  the  dreadful  days 
of  the  Revolution,  which  slurred  over  the  atro- 
cious acts  of  cruel^  that  were  attributed  to  him ; 
Hid  I  could  fancy  him  giving  his  vote,  *mort 
sans  phrast!  against  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
with  as  much  sangfroid  as  he  ordered  his  car- 
riage to  take  him  to  dinner.  Besides  these  din- 
ners, which  occurred  frequently.  Lady  Castle- 
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111.-:  1  t:  vi.c:l  l:  those  dteknew,  both  Englisn 
mu  urr^T.  c-«i.*z  ctme  withoat  invitation,  and 
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H .  i^  n  -3c  »~ac«3  —I.  a  tu.d  at  Paris  oaed  to 
jr  :^  -=  rir-*  -  r»  i;  ::ioe  ^^eaaaat  little  parties^ 
inu  un.nc*c  Zjes%  ci^<  rsea  Prince  Leopold 
11  Sfciff-^:,  >  ursi  w^*  "tie  ftavBW  his  futnre 
4e<ra.  -  .ne  fTTC -:x  £j^,  wben  onlra  few 
pi:rH.<a»  were  aaaess  \ca.  :!aezc  cnfered  three 
.amis  we  !fcai  ae*er  seen  bcicfv,  and  who 
?n.T«a  s:  be  La  Du^-r:ca«  de  Cooxiande  (^aa 
-«*'-* 't  *z*  ♦  »«T7  .ia«^k£  :n  her  appearance; 
her  e<.tr<r  Ntie^oer,  La  Dochesse  de  Sagaa, 
l|pott-ic«  <:a^,  with  a  p&le  complexioB,  and 
azc^iy  ^-oBed ;  and  onctber  diughter,  Madame 
de  ^rn^-rd,  dork,  with  ma^bccnt  eyes,  highly 
toagetl,  and  gahr  dxened  in  a  pink  gown,  and 
roses  on  her  head.  As  the  Dochease  de  Sagan 
came  in.  Prince  Loob  de  Rohan  nudged  Ladv 
Csstlertagh  with  hb  elbow,  and  said,  *  Cetalt 
mmtr^fms  mm.Jenam^  which  was  rather  a  startling 
annoancement  to  Bngliah  ears.  The  Dnchesse 
de  Coariande,  dr  jsa  cJ/«,  imparted  to  ns  that 
'  ifa  pasrurtJUi*  (Madame  de  P6rigDrd«)  «l  bun. 
triitt,  tlU  viens  d*  ptrdrt  mm  tisfmmt*  Why  she 
should  have  thought  it  neccsany  to  bring  her 
rooge,  her  pink  dras,  her  roses,  and  her  trisusu, 
to  call  on  Lady  Castlereagh,  was  not  obvious, 
and  I  doubt  whether  Lady  Castlerea^  was  pro- 
perty grateful  to  these  ladies  for  their  visit,  for 
when  they  were  gone,  she  said,  '  Emma,  I  am 
afraid  we  live  in  very  bad  company.'  Too  true  I 
but  we  could  not  help  ourselves,  and  got  used  to 
it.  At  a  dinner  at  Prince  TaUeytand's  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Princess^  whose 
antecedents  would  not  bear  very  close  inquizy. 
She  was,  I  believe,  either  Bngtidi  or  Scotch  by 
birth,  and  had  been  known  in  India  as  Mrs. 
Grant.  Where  Prince  Talleyrand  fell  in  with 
her  I  never  heard ;  but  she  must  have  been  very 
handsome.  She  was  also  very  silly,  so  silly  that 
Napoleon  asked  Prince  Talleyrand  how  he  could 
many  her;  to  which  he  rnlied,  *  Ma/oL  sirejt 
n*ai  pu  trotn/*r  unt  plus  hitt*  With  her  his 
mind  was  in  complete  repose.  When  I  saw  her 
she  still  showed  remaiiu  of  beauty,  and  was  a 
quiet-mannered,  respecuble-looking  pdte  d* 
JemvM,  The  party  was  a  mixed  one,  composed 
of  French,  Austrians,  Russians,  and  English. 
I  sat  bv  a  Russian,  General  Ouveroff,  who  was 
said  to  have  been  implicated  in  tbie  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Another  of  the  guests 
was  an  old,  one-eyed  lady.  Princess  Ty-skowicz, 
sister  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  (drowned  in  rtic 
Elster  at  the  retreat  from  Leipsic,}  and,  therefore, 
niece  of  the  last  King  of  Poland.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  literary  attainments,  which 
caused  her  society  to  be  appreciated  by  Prince 
Talleyrand,  whose  house  she  frequented  most 
evenings.  We  dined,  besides,  at  only  one  other 
French  house,  that  of  General  Dupont,  U  minis* 
trt  dt  la  gutrrg,  where  we  met  a  number  of 
marshals  and  their  wives,  amongst  whom  was 
Marshal  Augereau,  (Due  de  Castiglione),  an  old, 
ugly,  pecuharly  disagreeable  and  ill-looking 
man,  but  whose  wife  was  many  yean  younger, 
and  quite  beautiful. 

*  Wife  of  a  nephew  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and 
afterwards  well  known  in  London,  when,  as 
Duchetoe  de  Dino,  she  accompanied  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  ambassador  from  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  bouse. 


'Slight  Reminiscences  of  a  Septuagenariani  from  x8oa  to  181  j.* 
•^n,  John  Murray. 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANBODOTBS  OP  SOCIETY .• 


Few  thinn  surprised  me  more  at  Paris  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  Duke  (then  Marquis) 
of  Wellington  was  received  on  the  first  evening 
of  his  arrival  there,  coming,  as  he  did,  from 
Toulouse,  where  he  had  fought  and  won  the 
last  battle  of  the  war.  He  had  dined  with  Lord 
and  Lady  CasUereaeh,  and  afterwards  went  to 
the  Grand  Op^  with  Lady  Castlerea^,  myself, 
and  Mr.  Planu.  The  Duke  was  in  plain  clothes, 
without  anv  decoration  to  attract  notice,  and 
sat  in  the  oack  of  the  box;  but  he  was  almost 
Immediately  recognized  by  some  one  in  the  pit, 
and  a  voice  cried  out,  'ytUington,*  The  ciy 
was  taken  up  by  otheis,  and  at  last  the  whole 
pit  rose,  and  turning  to  the  box,  called  out, 
^Fiv*  f^tUington  f  nor  would  they  be  satisfied 
till  he  stood  up  and  bowed  to  them,  when  he 
was  cheered  and  applauded.  At  the  end  of  the 
performance,  on  opening  the  door  of  the  box, 
we  found  the  passage  crammed,  and  my  poor 
aunt  was  nervous  and  Mshtened,  and  shrank 
back,  but  the  Duke,  in  bis  short  way,  sai^ 
'  Come  along,'  and  drew  her  on,  Mr.  Planta  ana 
I  following.  While  doing  so,  I  heard  one  man 
say  to  another,  '  Mais  pourqwi  fafplaudtugX" 
V1U  iant  f  U  tutus  a  toi^ours  battusJ  This  was 
very  true,  and  a  vetv  natural  question ;  but  the 
answer  wis  charmm^  and  csrried  one  back  to 
the  time  of  the  preux  chevalier»— '  Oui^  mats  U 
fwu  a  battus  en  gentUhommeJ 

It  was  at  the  dinners  given  by  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh  that  I  chiefly  saw  ahd  had  leisure  to  ob- 
serve those  persons  who  had  become  famous  by 
their  exploits,  their  talents,  their  virtues,  and 
their  crimes.  One  of  these  dinners  I  shall 
never  forget.  There  were  present  at  it  Prince 
Henry  and  Prince  William  of  Prussiai— brothers 
of  the  King  (the  latter  handed  me) ;  and  at  the 
same  table  were  seated  the  conquerors  and  the 
omquered-— ft  Wellington,  a  8chwartzenberg» 
and  a  Blucher,  by  a  Harmont,  a  Mortier,  and  a 
Ney.  There  also  were  the  upright  ancl  hiah- 
mlnded  minister  and  the  crafty  politician :  the 
loyal  subject  and  the  cold-blooded  regicide:  a 
Stadion  and  a  Talleyrand;  aHardenboig  and  a 
Fouchil  To  see  men  so  discordant  in  their 
actions,  their  feelings,  and  their  principles, 
meeting  in  apparent  amity,  and  meeting,  too, 
at  Paris,  in  an  English  Minister's  house,  was 
most  curious— so  curious  that  I  could  scarcely 
believe  it  a  reality,  and  that  my  senses  did  not 
deceive  me.  Of  all  those  thus  collected,  Talley- 
rand and  Fouch^  were  the  only  two  from  whom 
I  felt  m>'self  recoiL  They  were  seated  opposite 
to  me  on  each  side  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
during  a  long  dinner  I  had  time  to  examine  their 
countenances.  The  former's  revolting  person 
and  face  in  some  respects  did  him  injustice,  for 
the  bad  qualities  were  evident ;  but  his  half- 
dosed  eyes  and  heavy  countenance  gave  no  in- 
dication of  his  talents  and  his  wit.  Fouchi  was 
totally  different,  being  small  in  stature  and  spare 
in  make,  with  a  narrow  pinched  face,  and  when 
unknown,  might  have  passed  unnoticed;  on 
further  observation,  however,  there  was  an  ex- 
pression of  shrewd  and  decided  cold-blooded 
good  sense  and  reflection,  without  a  ray  of 
warmth  of  feeling,  not  even  the  enthusiasm  of 
that  (miscalled)  patriotism  of  the  dreadful  days 
of  the  Revolution,  which  slurred  over  the  atro- 
cious acts  of  cruelty  that  were  attributed  to  him ; 
Hid  I  could  fancy  him  giving  his  vote,  '  vtort 
sans  phrasti  against  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL 
with  as  much  sangfroid  as  he  ordered  his  car- 
riage to  take  him  to  dinner.  Besides  these  din- 
ners, which  occurred  frequently,  Lady  Castle- 


leagh  received,  and  had  des  titUs  svuptrs  every 
nioit,  to  which  all  those  she  knew,  both  Englisn 
and  foreign,  could  come  without  invitation,  and 
those  with  y&kom  she  was  not  previously  ac- 
quainted were  introduced.  Madame  de  StaSl 
was  a  constant  guest,  and  it  was  an  intellectual 
treat  to  listen  to  her  brilliant  conversation. 
Many  of  the  Princes  assembled  at  Paris  used  to 
bring  themselves  to  these  pleasant  little  parties 
and  amongst  others  came  often  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Cobonrg,  who  little  foresaw  hb  future 
destiny!  One  evening earlv, when  onlva  few 
persons  were  assembled,  Uiere  entered  three 
ladies  we  had  never  seen  before,  and  who 
proved  to  be  La  Duchesse  de  Courlande  (d'tm 
certain  dgs),  very  ladylike  in  her  appearance; 
her  eldest  daughter.  La  Duchesse  de  Sagan, 
good-looking,  with  a  pale  complexion,  and 
dmply  dressed ;  and  another  daughter,  Madame 
de  P6rigord,  dark,  with  ma^iflcent  eyes,  highly 
rouged,  and  gaily  dressed  in  a  pink  gown,  and 
roses  on  her  head.  As  the  Duchesse  de  Sagan 
came  in,  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan  nudged  Lady 
Castiereagh  with  his  elbow,  and  said,  <  C'itah 
autrefois  mafemme^  which  was  rather  a  startling 
announcement  to  English  ears.  The  Duchesse 
de  Couriande,  di  son  cdtS,  imparted  to  us  that 
'  Ma  pavureJUe  (Madame  de  Piiriggrd*}  est  bien 
trists,  tUe  t/ient  de  perdr*  son  enfaml/  Why  she 
should  have  thought  It  necessary  to  bring  her 
rouge,  her  pink  dress,  her  roses,  and  her  tristesse^ 
to  call  on  Lady  Castiereagh,  was  not  obvioua, 
and  I  doubt  whether  Lady  Castlerea^  was  pro- 
perly grateful  to  these  Isidles  for  their  visit,  for 
when  they  were  gone,  she  said,  '  Emma,  I  am 
afraid  we  live  in  very  bad  company.'  Too  true ! 
but  we  could  not  help  ourselves,  and  got  used  to 
it.  At  a  dinner  at  Prince  Talleyrand's  we  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Princess,  whose 
antecedents  would  not  bear  very  close  inquiry. 
She  was,  I  believe,  either  English  or  Scotch  by 
birth,  and  had  been  known  in  India  as  Mn. 
Grant.  Where  Prince  TaUeyrand  fell  in  with 
her  I  never  heard ;  but  she  must  have  been  very 
handsome.  She  was  also  very  silly,  so  silly  that 
Napoleon  asked  Prince  Tall^^nd  bow  he  could 
marry  her ;  to  which  he  rrolied,  *  Mafoi.  sireje 
t^ai  pu  trouverune  plus  bite.*  With  her  his 
mind  was  in  complete  repose.  When  I  saw  her 
she  still  showed  remains  of  beauty,  and  was  a 
quiet-mannered,  respectable-looking  pdtt  de 
Jenane,  The  party  was  a  mixed  one,  composed 
of  French,  Austrians,  Russians,  and  English. 
I  sat  by  a  Rusrian,  General  Ouveroff,  who  was 
said  to  nave  been  implicated  in  the  assassination 
of  the  Emperor  Paul.  Another  of  the  guests 
was  an  old,  one-eyed  lady.  Princess  Tyskowicz, 
sister  to  Prince  Poniatowski,  (drowned  in  the 
Elster  at  the  retreat  from  Leipsic.)  and,  therefore, 
niece  of  the  last  King  of  Poland.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  literary  attainments,  which 
caused  her  society  to  be  appreciated  by  Prince 
Talleyrand,  whose  house  she  frequented  most 
evenines.  We  dined,  besides,  at  only  one  other 
French  house,  that  of  General  Dupont,  le  minis- 
tre  de  la  guerrt,  where  we  met  a  number  of 
marshals  and  their  wives,  amongst  whom  was 
Marshal  Augereau,  (Due  de  Castiglione),  an  old, 
ugly,  pecuUarly  disagreeable  and  ill-looking 
man,  but  whose  wife  was  many  years  younger, 
and  quite  beautiful. 

*  Wife  of  a  nephew  of  Prince  Talleyrand,  and 
afterwards  well  known  in  London,  when,  as 
Duchesse  de  Dino,  she  accompanied  Prince 
Talleyrand,  then  ambassador  from  Louis- 
Philippe,  and  did  the  honours  of  his  house. 


*  'Slight  Reminiscences  of  a  Septuagenarian,  fipom  i8oa  to  iSij.* 
|.onden,  Jehn  Murray. 
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*A  HAPPY  NEW  YEABr 

XT/  VE  minutes  to  Midnight  1      And  thousands  are  keepings 

With  hearts  filled  with  hopes,  and  with  memories  dear, 
With  hearts  half  diyided/Hwixt  smiling  and  weeping, 
Their  Tigils,  to  watch  for  the  birth  of  the  yearl 

Four  minntes  to  Midm'ght !    How  many  reflections 

Are  crowded  at  once  into  moments  of  space; 
Soft  regrets  nnayailing,  and  fond  recollections 

Of  many  a  dead,  and  a  dearly-loyed  fitce  1 

Three  minntes  to  Midnight  I    And  hnshed  are  oar  Toices, 

And  fall  are  our  bosoms,  and  silent  our  tread; 
Not  an  elder  now  weeps,  not  a  yonnger  rejoices, 

Tis  a  moment  half-poised  between  life  and  the  Bead. 

Two  minntes  to  Midm'ght !    The  clock  with  its  breathing 

Alosie  breaks  the  silence  that  reigneih  atoxmd ; 
And  Cfor  nunds^  and  onr  sonls,  are  aU^tenderly  wreathing 

Their  fiowen  of  fuicy«  and  hope  at  the  sotmd. 

On  e  miimte  to  Midnight !    Our  hearts  are  qnick  beating. 

How  sad  is  the  joy,  yet  how  jc^fol  the  pain  I 
One  minnte  to  Midnight !    The  moments  are  fleeting. 

Ah,  who  cim  lecal  them  to  being  again? 

Midnight  J    And  the  joy-beUs  peal  forth  from  each  steeple 

Their  jubilant  chimes  on  the  ear  of  the  night : 
From  the  Queen  on  her  throne,  to  the  least  of  her  people. 

May  the  Past  be  still  cherished,  the  Future  still  bright ! 

ASTLET  H.  BALDWIK; 
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NO   LAMPS! 
9  ^rf^Ccular  Cragelrs  of  tfyt  fiinttttni^  Century. 

{Tueiday,  December  3rd,  1867.) 


MY  harp  now  bring,  and  I  \9ill  sing 
To  all  you  smart  pedcBtrians, 
You  swells  and  snobs  on  screws  or  cobs. 

Who  pass  for  gay  equestrians ; 
And  ye  so  fair  with  golden  hair. 
Bewildering  youDg  Thalestrians, 

Whose  eyes  beam  ever  bright! 
List !  grave  M.P.'s  who  sit  at  ease 

On  clever  cobs  so  serious. 
And  country  girls  with  flowing  curls. 

Whose  faces  never  weary  us ; 
Attend  I  ye  counts  on  seedy  mounts 
Who  ever  look  mysterious — 

I  sing  the  cabless  night  I 
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Iq  any  street  yon  cannot  meet 

With  anytlung  yehictdar ; 
A  Hansom  cab  you  cannot  nab 

By  shonts  or  signs  gesticolar, 
A  '  growler/  too,  is  not  in  view. 

So  if  you  are  mrticalar 

1  on'll  find  a  barrow  there. 
The  people,  too,  don't  care  for  you, 

Although  yon  get  yociferons. 
The  bojs  all  grin,  don't  care  a  pin. 

There  langhter  is  pestiferous; 
The  cabs  are  gone,  won't  show. till  dawn. 

E'en  yellow  coin  anriferoas  ' 

Won't  pass  to  pay  the  fare. 

Now  at  the  rail  yon  will  not  fail 

To  witness  what  I  sing  abont. 
For  yon  may  wait  till  very  late, 

Tonr  boxes  yon  may  fling  abont ; 
No  cabs  appear,  yon  won*t,  I  fear. 

That  consummation  bring  about 

Though  streets  yon  wildly  roam. 
To  do  your  best,  it  is  confest, 

Yon  long  have  to  be  pondering, 
Through  slime  and  slush  you're  forced  to  rush 

As  thro'  the  streets  you're  wandering ; 
Whilst  silver  crowns  and  frequent  *  browns ' 

On  ragged  boys  you*re  squandering, 
if  you'd  get  safely  home. 

Then  Faterfam.,  he  sayg  I  am 

Disgusted  with  this  jobbery : 
No  cabs?  No  lamps?  The  lazy  scamps— 

If  s  nothing  short  of  robbery ; 
Sir  Bichard  Mayne  Fll  see  again. 

And  then  kick  up  a  bobbery. — 

ril  try  what  I  can  do. 
There's  Mrs.  Brown  has  come  to  town — 

Fm  sure  she  does  not '  'old  with  it :' 
The  porters  rash,  her  box  they  smash, 

And  won't  do  what  they're  told  with  it; 
They  scratch  the  paint,  it  makes  her  faint. 

The  'hegg-cup/ something  cold  with  it 
She  takes  to  bring  her  to. 

If  on  that  night  you've  an  invite 

To  some  suburban  dinner,  then 
Toull  have  to  walk,  if  knife  and  fork 

Ton  wish  to  be  a  winner,  then; 
Ton*re  forced  to  tramp,  though  roads  are  damp— 

As  true  as  you're  a  sinner,  then. 

You'll  find  that  yon  are  sold  1 
Yon  tell  your  tale,  it  won't  avail. 

The  hostess  looks  satirical, 
And  make  excuse,  it  is  no  use, 

You're  thought  to  be  empirical : 
The  servants  stare  when  yon  get  there, 

'TIS  only  by  a  miracle 

That  dinner  is  not  cold 

TOLb  XIIL — RO.  TiXITTT.  S 
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No  lamps!  No  lamps  I!    That  nigbt  of  dampen 

Thank  goodness,  hns  departed  now. 
The  '  men  of  rank '  from  Strand  to  Baoik 

Their  yehicles  have  started  now : 
In  coster's  track,  'midst  mnd  and  mnck. 

We  never  shall  be  carted  now 

Through  fog  and  sleet  and  rain ! 
Now  as  once  more  I'm  thinMng  o'er 

That  fearful  night  asthmatical 
I  walked  so  far !  my  bad  catarrh 

And  racking  pains  rhenmatical ! 
I  stop  my  lay,  and  this  I  say 

With  joyfol  Yoice  ecstatical, 

The  cabs  are  back  again ! 


J.  A.  a 


THUMBNAIL  STIIDIEa 


OFTFINa  UP  A  PAirrOMIMB. 


AELEQUIN,  Columbine,  Pantaloon,  and 
Clown  I'  There  is  an  agreeable  magic 
in  these  words,  although  they  carry  us 
back  to  the  most  miserable  period  of 
our  existence— early  childhood.  They 
stand  out  in  our  recollection  yiyidly  and 
distinctly,  for  they  are  associated  with 
one  of  the  very  few  real  enjoyments 
permitted  to  us  at  that  grim  stage  of 
our  development  It  is  a  poetic  fashion 
to  look  back  with  sentimental  regret 
upon  the  days  of  early  childhood,  and  to 
contrast  the  advantages  of  immaturity 
with  the  disadvanti^es  of  complete 
mental  and  physical  efflorescence ;  but, 
like  many  other  fashions— especially 
many  poetic  fiEishions — ^it  lacks  a  solid 
substratum  of  common  sense.  The 
happiness  of  infancy  lies  in  its  total 
irresponsibility,  its  incapacity  to  distin- 
guish between  right  and  wrong,  its 
general  helplessness,  its  inability  to 
argue  rationally,  and  its.having  nothing 
whatever  upon  its  half-bom  little  mind,— privileges  which  are  equally  the 
property  of  an  idiot  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  In  point  of  fact,  a  new-born 
baby  is  an  absolute  idiot;  and  as  it  reaches  maturity  by  successive  stages, 
80,  by  successive  stages  does  its  intelligence  increase,  until  (somewhere 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  after  birth)  it  shakes  off  the  attributes  of  the 
idiot  altogether.  It  is  really  much  more  poetical,  as  well  as  much  more 
accurate,  to  believe  that  we  advance  in  happiness  as  our  intellectual 
powers  expand.  It  is  trae  that  maturity  brings  with  it  troubles  to  which 
mfancy  is  a  stranger ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  infancy  has  pains  of  its  own 
which  are  probably  as  hard  to  bear  as  the  ordinary  disappointments  of 
responsible  men. 

'Harlequin,  Columbine,  Clown,  and  Pantaloon  1'  Yes,  they  awaken,  in 
tntf  mind  at  all  events,  the  only  recollection  of  unmixed  pleasure  associated 
with  early  childhood.  Those  mght  expeditions  to  a  mystic  building,  where 
incomprehensible  beings  of  all  descriptions  held  astounding  revels,  under 
droumstances  which  I  never  endeavoured  to  account  for,  were,  to  my  infiBmt 
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mind,  absolute  realizatioiis  of  a  fairy 
mythology  which  I  had  almost  in- 
oorporated  with  my  religions  £uth. 
I  had  no  idea,  at  that  early  age,  of 
a  Harlequin  who  spent  the  day  honis 
in  a  pair  of  tronsers  and  a  bad  hat ; 
I  had  not  attempted  to  realize  a 
Gown  with  an  ordinary  complexion, 
and  walking  inofEiansiyely  down  Bow 
Street  in  a  cheap  snii  I  had  not 
tried  to  grasp  the  posdbili^  of  a 
Pantaloon  being  actoally  a  mild  bnt 
slangy  yonth  of  two-and-twenty ; 
nor  had  I  a  notion  that  a  Colum- 
bine mnst  pay  her  rent  like  an  ordi- 
nary lodger,  or  take  the  matter-of- 
£bu^  consequences  of  pecnniary  nn- 
pnnctnality.  I  beliered  in  their 
existence,  as  I  did  in  that  of  the 
Enchanter  Hmngroffin,  Prince  Pop- 
pet, King  Early  Burly,  and  Princess 
Prettitoes,  and  I  looked  npon  the 
final  metempsychosis  of  these  indi- 
viduals as  a  proper  and  legitimate 
reward  for  their  seyeral  virtues  and 
vices.  To  be  a  Harlequin  or  Colum- 
bine was  the  summit  of  earthly  hap- 
piness to  which  a  worthy  man  or 
woman  could  aspire ;  while  the  con- 
dition of  Clown  or  Pantaloon  was  a 
fitting  purgat(nry  in  which  to  ex- 
piate the  guilty  deeds  of  a  life  mis- 
spent But  as  I  grew  older,  I  am 
afraid  that  I  came  to  look  upon  the 
relative  merits  of  these  mystic  per- 
sonages in  a  different  light  I  came 
to  r^brd  the  Clown  as  a  good  fellow, 
whom  it  would  be  an  honour  to 
claim  as  an  intimate  companion; 
while  the  Harlequin  degenerated 
into  a  rather  tiresome  muff,  who 
delayed  the  fun  while  he  danced  in 
a  meaningless  way  with  a  plain, 
stontish  x)er8on  of  mature  age.  As 
Ghristmases  rolled  by,  I  came  tQ 
know  some  Clowns  peraonally ,  and  it 
interfered  with  my  belief  in  them  to 
find  that  th^  were  not  the  inacces- 
sible personages  I  had  formerly  sup- 
posed them  to  be.  I  was  disgusted 
to  find  that  th^y  were,  as  a  body, 
a  humble  and  deferential  class  of 
men,  who  called  me  'sir,'  and  ao- 
oepted  eleemosynary  brandy  and 
water  with  civil  thanks :  and  when, 
at  length,  I  was  taken  to  a  rehearsal 
of  some  *•  Comic  Scenes,'  and  found 
out  how  it  was  all  done,  my  dim 
belief  in  the  mystic  nature  of  Panto- 
mimistB  vanidied  altogether,  and 


the  recollection  of  what  they  had 
once  been  to  me  was  the  only  agree- 
able association  that  I  retaiDed  in 
connection  with  their  professional 
existence. 

But  although  feimiliarily  with  the 
inner  life  of  a  pantomime  may  breed 
a  certain  contempt  for  the  organized 
orgies  of  the '  Comic  Scenes,*  it  can- 
not have  the  effect  of  rendering  one 
indifferent  to  the  curious  people  to 
whose  combined  exertion  the  insti- 
tution owes  its  existence.  They  are, 
in  many  ways,  a  remarkable  class  of 
men  and  women,  utterly  distinct 
from  the  outside  public  in  ap- 
pearance, ways  of  thought,  and 
habits  of  life.  A  fourth-  or  fifth-rate 
actor's  conversation  is  perhaps  more 
purely  'shoppy'  than  that  of  any 
other  professional  man ;  his  manner 
is  more  artificial,  his  dialogue  more 
inflated,  his  metaphors  more  pro- 
fessional, and  his  appearance  more 
eccentric.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
not  necessarily  more  immoral  or 
more  improvident  than  his  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  acts  of  genuine,  un- 
affected charity,  he  often  sets  an 
example  that  a  bishop  might  imitate. 
There  are  good  and  bad  people  in 
every  condition  of  life ;  and,  if  you 
are  in  a  position  to  strike  an  average, 
you  will  probably  find  that  the 
theatrical  profession  has  its  due 
share  of  both  classes.  Now  for  our 
Thumbnail  Sketches. 

The  two  poor  old  gentlemen  who 
appear  on  the  next  page  are  '  supers ' 
of  the  legitimate  school.  They 
are  not  of  the  class  of  '  butterfly- 
supers,'  who  take  to  the  business 
at  pantomime  time,  as  a  species  of 
remunerative  relaxation;  they  are 
at  it,  and  they  have  been  at  it  all  the 
year  round  since  their  early  boyhood. 
Their  race  is  dying  out  now,  for 
the  degenerate  taste  of  modem 
audiences  insists  on  epicene  crowds, 
and  armies  with  back-hair  and  ear- 
rings. There  was  a  goodly  show 
of  fine  old  regulation  'supers'  at 
Astley's  while  '  Mazeppa '  was  being 
played  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  I  con- 
fess that  the  sight  of  the  curious 
old  banner-bearers  in  that  extra- 
ordinary drama,  had  more  interest 
for  me  than  the  developed  charms 
of  the  'beauteous  Menkin.'  The 
deportment  of  a  legitimate  '  super/ 
B  2 
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under  drcmnstanoes  of  thrilling  ex- 
citement, is  a  rich,  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  add,  a  rare  study.  Nothing 
moves  him :  his  bosom  is  insensate 
alike  to  the  dying  throes  of  a  mis- 
creant and  the  agonized  appeal  of 
oppressed  yirtne;  and  he  accepts 
the  rather  startling  circomstance  of 
a  gentleman  being  bound  for  life  to  a 


maddened  steed,  as  an  ordinary  in- 
cident of  every-day  occorrenoe — 
which,  in  point  of  &ct,  it  is  to  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  few— very  few — 
words,  and  he  gives  nnhesitating 
adherence  to  the  most  desperately 
perilous  schemes  with  a  simple 
'  We  will  I'— taking  upon  himself  to 
answer   for  his   companions,  pro- 


bably in  consequence  of  a  long 
familiarity  with  their  acquiescent 
disposition.  He  is,  in  his  way,  an 
artist ;  he  knows  that  an  actor,  how- 
ever insignificant,  should  be  close- 
shaved,  and  he  has  a  poor  opinion 
of  any  leading   professional  who 


sports  an  impertinent  moustache. 
Mr.  Macready  was  for  years  the  god 
of  his  idolatry ;  and  now  that  he  is 
gone,  Mr.  Phelps  reigns  in  his  stead. 
These  two  young  ladies  are  to 
embody  the  hero  and  heroine  of 
the  piece.  The  taller  one  is  Prince 


Poppet ;  the  shorter,  Princess  Pretti- 
toes.  The  Prince  will  be  redundant 
in  back-hair,  and  exuberant  in  figure 
(for  a  prince) ;  but  he  will  realize 
many  important  advantages  on  his 
transformation  to  Harlequin,  and  a 
modification  in  the  matters  of  figure 
and  back-hair  may  count  among  the 
most  important  'Prince  Poppet' 
is  a  bright,  intelligent  girl,  and  is 
always  sure  of  a  decent  income. 
She  sings  a  little,  and  dances  a  great 


deal,  and  can  give  a  pun  with  proper 
point  Her  manner  is  perhaps  just 
a  triSe  slangy,  and  her  costume  just 
a  trifle  showy,  but  her  character  is 
irreproachable.  She  is  a  good- 
humoured,  hard-working,  half-edu- 
cated, lively  girl,  who  gives  trouble 
to  no  one.  She  is  always '  perfect ' 
in  her  words  and  'business,'  and 
being  fond  of  her  profession,  she  is 
not  above  'acting  at  rehearsal,'  a 
peculiarity  which  makes  her  an  im- 
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ineiiBe  faTcmrite  with  antliors  and 
Btage-numagers.  The  yoang  lady, 
'  Frincees  Prettitoes/  who  is  talkiDg 
to  her,  is  simply  a  showy  fool,  in- 
tensely self-satisfied,  extremely  im- 
pertinent, and  utterly  incompetent. 
However,  as  a  set-off  to  these  draw- 
backs, she  mnst  be  an  admirable 
domestic  economist,  for  she  con- 
trives  to  driye  her  brougham,  and 
live  en  princesse,  in  a  showy  little 
cottage  om^,  on  three  pounds  a 
week.  These  young  ladies  are  the 
curse  of  the  stage.  Their  presence 
on  it  does  not  much  matter,  so 
long  as  they  confine  their  theatrical 


talents  to  pantomime  princesses;  bnt 
they  don't  always  stop*  there.  They 
have  a  way  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  managers  and  influential 
authors,  and  so  it  happens  that  they 
are  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in 
prominent  'business'  at  leading 
theatres.  They  are  the  people  who 
bring  the  actress's  profession  into 
contempt ;  who  are  quoted  by  vir- 
tuous but  unwary  outsiders  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  ladies  who  people 
the  stage.  If  these  virtuous,  but 
unwary  outsiders,  knew  the  bitter 
feeling  of  contempt  with  which  these 
flaunting  butterflies  are  regarded  by 


the  quiet,  respectable  girls  who  are 
forced  into  association  with  them, 
they  would  learn  how  little  these 
people  had  in  common  with  the 
average  run  of  London  actresses. 

These  two  poor  dismal,  shivering 
women  are  *  extra  ladies '—girls 
who  are  tagged  on  to  the  stock 
ballet  of  the  theatre  during  the  run 
of  a  'heavy'  piece.  It  is  their  duty 
while  on  the  stage  to  keep  them- 
selves as  much  out  of  sight  as  they 
conveniently  can,  and  generally  to 
attract  as  little  notice  as  possible 
until  the  'transformation,'  when 
they  will  hang  from  the  'flies'  in 
wires,  or  rise  from  the  'mazarin' 
through  the  stage,  or  be  pushed  on 
from  the  wings,  in  such  a  flood  of 
lime-b'ght  that  their  physical  de- 
ficiencies will  pass  unheeded  in  the 


general  blaze.  I  believe  it  has 
never  been  satis£eustorily  determined 
how  .these  poor  girls  earn  their 
living  during  the  nine  months  of 
non-pantomime.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  get  engagements  in  the 
ballets  of  oount^  theatres,  but  the 
large  majority  of  them  appear  to 
have  no  connection  with  the  stage 
except  at  pantomime  time.  An  im- 
mense crowd  of  these  poor  women 
spring  up  about  a  month  or  six 
weeks  before  Christmas,  and  besiege 
the  managers  of  pantomime  theatres 
with  engagements  that  will,  at  best, 
provide  them  with  ten  or  twelve 
shillings  a  week  for  two  or  three 
months ;  and  out  of  this  slender  pay 
they  have  to  find  a  variety  of  ex- 
pensive stage  necessaries.  Many  of 
them  do  needlework  in  the  day-time, 
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and  dtuisg  fhe  'waits'  at  night; 
but  they  can  follow  no  other  r^ular 
occupation,  for  their  days  are  often 
required  for  morning  performances. 
They  are,  as  a  body,  a  heavy,  dull, 
civil,  dir^  set  of  girls,  with  plenty 
of  good  feeling  for  each  other,  and 
an  overwhelming  respect  for  the 
ballet-maater. 

This  smart,  confident,  but  dis- 
contented-looking man,  with  the  air 
of  a  successful  music-hall  singer,  is 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Clown. 
His  position  is  not  altogether  an 
enviable  one,  as  pantomimes  go, 
now-a-days.  It  is  true  that  he  has 
the  '  comic  scenes '  under  his  entire 
control;  but  comic  scenes  are  no 


longer  the  important  element  in  the 
evening's  entertainment  that  they 
once  were;  and  he  is  snubbed  by 
the  manager,  ignored  by  the  autiior, 
and  inconsiderately  pooh-poohed  by 
the  stage-manager.  His  scenes  are 
pushed  into  a  comer,  and  he  and 
they  are  regarded  as  annoying 
and  unremunerative  impeitinences, 
to  be  cut  ojff  altogether  as  soon  as 
the  'business'  wanes.  He  under- 
goes the  nightly  annoyance  of  see- 
ing the  stalls  nse  and  go  out  long 
before  he  has  got  through  his  first 
scene.  The  attraction  of  a  panto- 
mime ends  with  the  'transforma- 
tion,' and  the  scenes  that  follow  are 
merely  apologies  for  those  that  go 


befbire.  The  modem  Clown  is  a 
dull  and  uninvenidve  person:  his 
attempts  at  innovation  and  improve- 
ment are  limited  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  dancing  dogs,  or  a  musical 
solo  on  an  unlikely  instrument.  As 
&r  as  Uie  business  proper  of  a  Clown 
is  concerned  he  treads  feebly  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecesBors ;  and 
he  fondly  believes  that  the  old,  old 
tricks  and  the  old,  old  catchwords 
have  a  perennial  vitality  of  their 
own  that  can  never  fail.  He  is  a 
dancer,  a  violinist,  a  stilt-walker,  a 
posturist,  a  happy  &mily  exhibitor — 
anything  but  the  rough-and-tumble 
Clown  he  ought  to  be.  There  are 
one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  rule — 
Mr.Boleno  is  one— but,  as  a  rule. 
Clown  is  but  a  talking  Harlequin. 


This  eccentric  person  on  the  chair 
is  the  Harlequin  and  ballet-master 
He  is  superintending  the  developing 
powers  of  his  ballet,  addressing 
them  individually,  as  they  go  wrong, 
with  a  curious  combination  of  flowers 
of  speech,  collecting  terms  of  en- 
dearment and  expressions  of  abuse 
into  an  oratorical  bouquet,  which  is 
quite  unique  in  its  kmd.  He  has 
the  short,  stubby  moustache  which 
seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  har- 
lequins, and  his  cheeks  have  the 
hollowness  of  unhealthy  exertion. 
He  wears  a  practising  dress,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  in  a  position  to  illus- 
trate his  instructions  with  greater 
precision,  and  also  because  he  has 
been  rehearsing  the  'trips,'  leaps, 
and  tricks  which  he  has  to  execute 
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in  ^  oomio  soenes.  His  life  is  not 
an  easy  one,  for  all  the  carpenters 
in  the  establishment  are  nnited  in  a 
^conspiracy  to  let  him  break  his  neck 
in  his  leaps  if  he  does  not  feo  them 


liberally.  He  earns  his  living  during 
the  off-season  by  arranging  ballets, 
teaching  stage  dancing,  and,  per- 
haps, by  taking  a  music-hall  engage- 
ment. 


The  gentleman  in  the  initiftl  is 
-the  Manager,  who  probably  looks 
upon  the  pantomime  he  is  about 
Tto  produce  as  the  only  source  of 


important  profit  that  the  year  will 
bring  him.  Its  duty  is  to  lecoup 
him  for  the  losses  attendant  upon 
two  or  three  trashy  sensation  plays. 


.-a  feeble  com^y,  and  a  heavy 
Shakspearian  reyival;  and  if  he 
only  spends  money  enough  upon  its 
production,  and  pwrticmarly  upon 
adyertising  it^  he  will  probably  find 


it  will  do  all  this,  and  leave  him 
with  a  comfortable  balance  in  huid 
on  its  withdrawal.  He  is  a  stem 
critic  in  his  way,  and  his  criticisms 
are  based  upon  a  strictly  practical 
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foTUidabon—the  question  whether 
or  not  an  actor  or  actress  draws. 
He  has  a  balief  that  champagDe  is 
the  only  wine  that  a  gentleman  may 
drink,  and  he  drinks  it  all  day  long. 
He  smokes  very  excellent  cigars, 
wears  heavy  jewellery,  drives  a 
phaeton  and  pair,  and  is  extremely 
popular  wiUi  all  the  ladies  on  his 
establishment  He  generally  'goes 
through  the  court'  once  a  year,  and 
the  approach  of  this  event  is  gene- 
rally shadowed  forth  by  an  increased 
indulgence  on  his  part  in  more  than 
usually  expensive  brands  of  his  fa- 
vourite wine.  He  has  no  difficulty 
in  getting  credit;  and  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  troop  of  afihble  swells 
whom  he  generally  addresses  as 
dear  old  boys. 

The  preceding  sketch  represents 
the  'property  man'— an  ingenious 


person  whose  duty  it  is  to  imitate 
everything  in  nature  with  a  roll  of 
canvas,  a  bundle  of  osiers,  and  half  a 
dozen  paint-pots.  It  is  a  peculiarity 
of  most  property  men  that  they  them- 
selves look  more  like  ingenious  '  pro- 
perties '  than  actual  human  beings; 
they  are  a  silent,  contemplative,  paisiy 
race,  with  so  artificial  an  air  about 
them  that  you  would  be  hardly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  admitted  of 
being  readily  decapitated  or  bisected 
without  suffering  any  material  in- 
jury. A  property  man  whose  soul 
is  in  his  business  looks  upon  every- 
thing he  comes  across  from  his  pro- 
fessional point  of  view ;  his  only  idea 
is— how  it  can  best  be  imitated.  He 
is  an  artist  in  his  way ;  and  if  he 
has  any  genuine  imitative  talent 
about  hun  he  has  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  making  it  known. 


This  is  the  Author.  I  have  kept 
him  until  the  last,  as  he  is  by  far 
the  most  unimportant  of  all  his 
coUaharateurs.  He  writes  simply  to 
order,  and  his  dialogue  is  framed 
upon  the  principle  of  tolling  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  very  fewest  words. 
He  is  ready  to  bring  in  a  'firont 
scene '  wherever  it  may  be  wanted, 
and  to  find  an  excuse  at  the  last 
moment  for  the  introduction  of  aoy 
novelty  in  the  shape  of  an  'effect' 
which  any  ingenious  person  may 
think  fit  to  submit  to  the  notice  of 
the  manager.   From  a  literary  point 


of  view  his  work  is  hardly  worth 
criticism,  but  he  ought,  neverthe- 
less, to  possess  many  important 
qualifications  if  it  is  to  be  properly 
done.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
he  should  be  familiar  with  the 
guiding  rules  of  prosody  or  rhyme ; 
nor  is  it  required  of  him  that  he 
shall  be  a  punster,  or  even  a  neat 
hand  at  a  parody ;  but  he  must  be 
quick  at  weaving  a.  tale  that  shall 
involve  a  great  many  'breeches 
parts.'  He  must  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  stage 
mechanism,  and  of  the  general  re- 
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Bources  of  the  theatre  for  which  he  must  be  prepared  to  give  himself 

is  writing.    He  most  know  all  the  up,  body  and  sonl,  for  the  time 

catchy  songs  of  the  day^  and  he  being,  to  manager,  orchestra  leader, 

must  exercise  a  judicious  discrimi-  ballet-master,  stage-manager,  scenic 

nation  in  selecting  them.    He  must  artist,   machinist,   costumier,    and 

set  aside  anything  in  the  shape  of  property-master — to  do  eyerything 

parental  pride  in  his  work,  and  he  that  he  is  told  to  do  by  all  or  any  of 

must  be  prepared  to  see  it  cut  up  these  functionaries,  and,  finally,  to 

and   hacked  about  by  the  stage-  be  prepared  to  find  his  story  charao- 

manager  without  caring  to  expoeiu-  terized  in  the  leading  journals  as  of 

late.    He  must '  write  up '  this  part  the  usual  incomprehensible  descrip- 

and  cut  down  that  part  at  a  moment's  tion,  and  his  dialogue  as  eyen  in- 

notice;  and  if  one  song  won't  do,  he  ferior  to  the  ordixiary  run  of  such 

must  be  able,  to  extemporize  anotiier  productions, 
at  the  prompter's  iable;  in  short,  he 
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'  Tbe  bUck  North^EosUr 

Through  tbe  snow-storm  hurled, 
OriTcs  our  Eogliah  hearts  of  o«k 

Seaward— round  the  worid. 
Comer  aa  came  our  fttbera, 

Heralded  by  thee ; 
Conquering  from  tbe  eaatward, 

Lonk  hy  land  and  sea. 
Come,  and  strong  within  m. 

Stir  the  Vikings' blood; 
Bracing  bndn  and  sinew, 

Blow,  thou  wind  of  God  t' 

RbY.  GbABLIS  KlXGaLKT. 


I  ALSO  was  a  Yiking 
A  thousand  years  ago. 
And  still  the  blood  wil£in  me 
Stirs  to  the  tempest's  blow. 
Gome  on,  thou  black  North-Easter, 

BolUng  from  sea  to  land ; 
I  boldly  on  the  Jetty 
All  thy  force  withstand. 

Pricking  brain  and  sinew 

As  with  Yikings*  spears- 
Heart  may  hurl  defiance. 

Eyes  must  smart  to  tears. 
Piercing  stout  pea-jackets 

As  with  Viking's  arrow ; 
Shriyelling  every  fibre ; 

Drying  blood  and  marrow  I 

Turning  from  the  Jetty 

Seek  the  sheltered  Pier- 
Ill  defy  with  laughter 

The  windy  chaos  there. 
Blow  on,  black  North-Easter; 

Waters,  break  and  roll- 
Break!  yes— ft  breaking  billow 

Wets  me  to  the  souL 
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Shall  I  gird  on  armour 

'Gainst  a  tronbled  sea  ? 
m  air  a  bold  discretion 

Upon  the  Battery. 
Coils  of  wind  electric 

Supine  lay  me  flat ; 
Breaks  the  strap  I  trosted. 

Ballooning  goes  my  hai 

Methinks  the  street  is  safer ; 

Ergal,  111  try  the  street — 
Safer,  bat  all  deserted. 

Not  a  sonl  I  meet 
Meet  I~in  what  direction 

Is  it  that  I  go? 
Eddies  box  the  compass 

"With  me  to  and  no. 

Lo!  the  shades  of  evening 

Fortify  the  blast— 
Beeling  to  my  roadstead. 

Let  me  andior  cast 
Quaffing  reeking  tumblers, 

Other  draughts  I  take — 
Draughts  rheumatic,  doubtless. 

Bones  so  throughly  ache. 

Alasl  what  place  of  places, 

Ere  I'kn  quite '  gone  dead,' 
lis  there  to  count  on  comfort?— 

By  Joye!  Fmoflftobed. 
Once  there,  the  black  North-Easter 

May  raye,  and  spoil,  and  sweep; 
Aficoforitsfuryf 

111  face  it— in  my  sleep. 

Sleep— oh,  those  rattling  windows  I 

Sleep — oh,  that  creakmg  door  I 
I  Yow,  thou  black  North-Easter, 

Thou  ne'er  shalt  brace  me  more ; 
Or,  if  thou  still  wilt  brace  me. 

Scourge  of  sea  and  land. 
To-morrow  thou  shalt  brace  me 

In  town,  and  in  the  Strand  I 

S.  St.  M* 
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fix)  write  of  ancient  hostelrieB  is 
X  to  discourse  of  departed  joys; 
io  retoach  fiuut  historical  pictures 
with  more  or  less  of  colour;  to 
•catch  a  fleeting  glance,  and  arrest 
the  swift  shadow  of  a  mental  photo- 
,gmph  of  half-forgotten  cnstoms  and 
bygone  &8hions ;  to  call  the  names 
of  departed  wits,  beanz,  statesmen, 
floldiras,  who  are  no  longer  in  the 
mnster-roU  of  Time :  is,  in  &ot,  to 
torn  on  the  lime-light,  uncover  the 
kns,  and  cast  life-like  shadows  on 
the  wall— life-like,  but  not  living  I 
For  the  ancient  hostebies  are  dis- 
appearing, as  the  men  who  ire- 
<iaented  them  have  disappeared — 
as  if  there  had  been  some  sort 
of  sabtle  oonneidon  between  the 
gaestB  and  the  place  which,  though 
it  knows  them  no  more,  suffered  a 
change  when  they  ceased  to  haunt 
it  in  the  flesh ;  a  change  indefinable, 
but  yet  sure  and  real ;  a  change  that 
pales  the  colour  on  the  walls,  and 
oims  the  light,  and  makes  the  very 
Innutnre  and  appointments  of  a 
Ktx>m  dwindle  and  grow  shabby  like 
a  man  left  without  relations  and 
with  few  friends:  a  change  that 
might  come  of  beiog  haunted  still 
by  ghostly  company.  It  is  better 
that  those  quaint  old  places  should 
finally  disappear,  tium  that  they 
ahould  be  patched  and  altered— 
modernized  to  suit  the  times,  only 
io  find  that  the  decay  that  set  in 
when  the  men  who  loved  them  died, 
had  left  a  blight  upon  them  which 
cannot  be  built  out;  and  being  built 
in,  mildews  all  promise  of  their 
future  success.  Let  them  change, 
but  make  no  attempt  to  alter  them. 
Watch  the  ste^ges  that  lead  by 
slow  degrees  to  ruin ;  and  then,  cast 
away  &e  body— the  mere  bricks 
and  timbers  from  which  the  soul  has 
gooe— and  let  the  dead  make  room 
mr  the  living.  How  many  of  these 
ancient  hostelries,  where  once  the 
brisk  ringing  of  bells,  the  calls  for 
drawers  to  bring  flagons,  and  tan- 
kaids,and  bottloi;  the  loud  voices 


of  impatient  guests,  the  clinking  of 
glasses,  the  clash  and  rattie  of 
swords  even  sometimes  resounded 
through  their  wainscot  passages — 
how  many  of  them  have  been  left  to 
die  forgotten,  to  Ml  from  one  degree 
of  poverty  to  another,  till  they  be- 
came warehouses,  carriers'  booking- 
offices,  or  even,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  have  been  shored  up  vrith 
timbers  and  let  in  tenements  to 
Irish  cobblers,  costermongers,  and 
people  who  hang  clothes-lines  on 
the  antique  oaken  galleries,  or  hack 
down  the  remains  of  carved  chimney- 
pieces  to  boil  a  pot  of  potatoes  for  a 
starving  brood  of  sickly  children. 
This  last  indignity  has  been  spared 
one  ancient  building,  which  was 
nevertheless  forgotten  by  the  thou- 
sands who  passed  its  entrance  daily. 
It  was  a  mie  old  specimen  of  the 
real  old  English  .hostelry,  too;  vrith 
its  archway  near  which  Qrinling 
Gibbons  lived  and  carved  fruit  and 
flowers  for  ornament,  which  shoo)c 
and  quivered  as  the  waggons  and 
coaches  rattled  over  the  stones  of 
the  inn-yard.  A  queer,  dingy- 
galleried,  wamscotted,  smoke-dried, 
dim-windowed,  jolly  old  place,  with 
suggestions  of  rare  wine  hidden  in 
deep  cellarage,  and  the  suspicion  of 
rare  doings,  once  upon  a  time,  in 
some  of  the  quaint  old  rooms,  after- 
wards so  commonplace  and  fiailHng 
into  the  dreary  decay  ahready  spoken 
of:  a  place  which  deserved  better 
of  London  Society  than  to  be  left  to 
survive  its  own  bar,  and  with  its 
sacred  grove  of  lemons  and  liqueurs 
swept  ruthlessly  away,  to  be  made  a 
receiving^house  for  parcels ;  its  re- 
ooUections  profimed  by  impious  car- 
men and  tne  ruthless  drivers  of 
railway-vans. 

It  is  some  relief  to  know  that  this 
is  at  an  end ;  that  new  buildmgs 
occupy  its  site,  and  that  its  last 
days  may  yet  be  forgotten,  while  its 
earlier  histonr  is  remembered.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  Hostelries,  like 
women,  must  never  grow  old.  They 
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mnst  renew  fheir  yonth  by  fheir 
yeiy  coimection  with  the  past,  and 
BO  Imk  one  generation  to  another: 
once  failing  in  this,  they  can  win  no 
regard,  and  had  best  come  to  an 
honoured  end  before  they  lose  this 
last  glory  of  their  age.  Better  to 
speak  of  Uiem  as  dead,  than  to  recog- 
nize them  as  being  altogether  lost 
to  yonth  and  beauty.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  are  glad  to  speak  in 
the  past  tense  of  La  Belle  Sauvage 
— the  Bell  Savage,  or,  as  we  belieye 
it  to  have  been.  La  Bel  Sauvi^e. 

Li  the  humorous  letter  in  the 
*  Spectator,'  on  the  subject  of  sign- 
posts, Addison  says:  'As  for  the 
^lly  Savage,  which  is  the  sign  of  a 
savage  man  standing  by  a  Bell,  I 
was  formerly  very  much  puzzled 
upon  the  conceit  of  it,  till  I  acci- 
dentally fell  into  the  reading  of  an 
old  romance  translated  out  of  the 
French,  which  gives  an  account  of 
a  very  beautiful  woman  who  was 
found  in  a  wilderness,  and  is  called 
in  the  French  la  hdU  Sauvage,  and 
is  everywhere  translated  by  our 
coimtrymen  the  Bell  Savage.'  This 
'piece  of  philology/  as  the  hu- 
morist goes  on  to  call  it,  if  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  what  is  now 
known  as '  a  sell/  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  confusing  the  meaning,  and 
obscuring  the  origin  of  a  very  plain 
and  obvious  sign.  The  lesser  wits 
followed  their  big  leader;  and '  Belle 
Sauvage'  superseded  Bell,  or  Belly 
Savage,  as  the  title  of  an  inn,  the 
sign  of  which,  a  Savage  and  a  BeU, 
meant  no  more  than  a  score  of 
similar  rebusses,  where  names  were 
pictorially  represented.  To  go  back 
to  the  earliest  records  of  the  place, 
however,  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YI.,  the  spot 
where  Uiis  hostelry  stood  was  known 
as  Savage's  Inn,  otherwise  the  Bell 
on  the  Hoop^  and  as  the  hostebry 
itself  probably  bore  the  sign  of  the 
Bell,  the  junction  of  Bell  and  Savage 
may  have  been  adopted  as  a  distinc- 
tion between  that  and  other  Bells 
in  the  vicinity. 

A  curious  complication  occurs  in 
the  history  of  this  &tvage  inn,  how- 
ever, for  we  learn  that  a  grant  of 
the  house  was  made  to  the  Cutlers' 
Company  by  Isabella  Savage ;  and, 
once  admitting   that  the  nostelry 


was  named  after  this  lady,  we  have 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  y  in 
the  old  sign,  and  of  a  i)robable  pun- 
ning change  in  the  pictorial  rebus 
which  appeared  on  the  landlord's 
tokens  in  1650,  or  thereabout,  as  an 
Indian  woman  holding  a  bow-and- 
arrow. 

Nothing  seems  more  likely  (than 
that  some  of  the  actors  who  per- 
formed plays  in  this  inn  should 
have  invented  this  play  upon  words^ 
and  so  have  turned  (Isa)  bella 
Savage  into  La  Bel  Sauvage.  For 
the  great  inn-yard  answered  the 
purpose  of  a  theatre,  as  was  custo- 
mary in  others  of  those  ancient 
hostelries,  where  the  building  itself 
formed  a  square,  and  the  three  sides 
opposite  the  entrance  archway  were 
furnished  with  outer  galleries  on 
each  story.  Alas  I  for  these  old 
inns;  they  are  fiftst  disappearing 
before  modem  innovations.  The 
corridors  are  abolished;  broad 
flights  of  stone  and  iron  steps  have 
superseded  the  dingy  wooden  stair- 
cases, and  the  stable  yards  are  out 
of  sight  and  smell  and  hearing.  But 
we  have  no  plays  performed  m  the 
inn-yard  now-a-days— not  even  the 
successors  to  Richardson's  booth 
would  condescend  to  that ;  and  yet 
the  'galleries'  made  very  excellent 
private  boxes,  and  a  stage  was  con- 
veniently erected  in  the  paved 
square.  '  Many  of  our  ancient  dra- 
matic pieces/  says  Malone,  'were 
performed  in  the  yards  of  carriers' 
inns,  in  which,  in  the  beginning  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  come- 
dians, who  then  first  united  them- 
selves in  companies,  erected  an  occa- 
sional stage.  The  form  of  these 
temporary  playhouses  seems  to  be 
preserved  m  our  modem  theatre. 
The  galleries  in  both  are  ranged 
over  each  other  on  three  sides  of  the 
building.  The  small  rooms  under 
the  lowest  of  these  galleries  answer 
to  our  present  boxes ;  and  it  is  ob- 
servable that  these,  even  in  theatres 
which  were  built  in  a  subsequent 
period  expressly  for  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, still  retained  their  old  name» 
and  were  frequently  called  "  rooms  " 
by  our  ancient  writers.  The  yard 
bears  a  sufficient  resemblance  to  the 
pit,  as  at  present  in  use.  We  may 
suppose  the  stage  to  have  been 
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vaised  in  this  arena,  on  fhe  fourth 
fiide,  with  its  back  to  the  gateway 
of  the  inn,  at  which  the  money  for 
admission  was  taken.  Thns  in  fine 
weather,  a  playhouse,  not  incom- 
modioos,  might  have  been  formed.' 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  hope  that 
these  piping  times  will  ever  come 
again.  Fancy  the  Adelphi  company 
playing  ([by  the  kind  permission  of 
Mr.  Ben^kmin  Webster),  at  the  last 
of  the  ancient  hostelries!— but  we 
may  seriously  recommend  to  the 
next  'promoter'  of  a  Hotel  Com- 
pany, the  consideration  of  reviTing 
the  old  plan  of  building,  and  engag- 
ing a  'dramatio'  staff,  who  might 
perform  indifferently  the  duties  of 
waiting  on  and  amusing  the  cus- 
tomers. 

These,  however,  are  palmy  days 
for  players,  and  they  need  never  go 
to  inn  yards  to  find  their  audience. 
Even  the  proprietor  of  a  learned 
horse  would  scarcely  degrade  'the 
profession '  by  exhibiting  it  so  near 
a  stable ;  but  it  was  for  the  pranks 
of  Marocco,  the  trick-pony,  that  the 
Belle  Sauvage  owed  some  of  its  early 
popularity. 

'  How  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to 
the  word  three,  and  study  three 
yeans  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse  will  tell  you,'  says  Moth  to 
Armado,  in  '  Love's  Labour  Lost ;' 
flo  that  Shakspeare  had  been  a  guest 
at  the  old  hostelry— a  guest,  S  not 
a  player— and  had  seen  Bankes  and 
his  performing  steed.  He  was  a 
Scotchman,  this  Bankes,  and  his 
horse  Marocco  was  a  lively  young 
chesnut,  who  had  been  taught  some 
of  those  performances  which  are  no 
longer  considered  very  wonderful 
amidst  our  more  elaborate  scenes  of 
the  circus.  His  accomplishments 
conflisted  of  dancing  on  his  hind 
legs  to  a  sort  of  figure,  carrying  a 
glove  or  handkerchief  to  any  person 
in  the  company,  such  as '  the  gentle- 
man in  the  large  ruff,'  or  '  the  lady 
with  the  green  mantle,'  tell  the 
numbers  of  a  throw  of  tiie  dice  by 
rapping  his  foot,  picking  out  the 
gentleman  who  was  in  love,  and  so 
on,  of  course  in  obedience  to  signals 
from  his  master  which  were  unob- 
served by  the  company.  A  pamphlet, 
embellished  with  a  woodcut  repre- 
senttng  the  perfonnance  of  this 


wonderful  steed  in  the  inn  yard,  was 
published  in  1595,  under  the  title 
of '  Maroccus  Exstaticus ;  or,  Bankes 
BayHorseinaTraunce:  a  discourse 
set  down  in  a  merry  dialogue  be- 
tween Bankes  and  his  beast  .... 
intituled  to  Mine  Host  of  the  Bel- 
sauvage,  and  all  his  honest  guests.' 
The  dancing  horse  made  a  great 
sensation  in  those  days,  and  per- 
formed not  only  in  England,  but  in 
Scotland  and  in  France,  where  there 
was  some  suspicion  of  diablerie ;  and 
it  was  for  some  time  rumoured  that 
Bankes  and  his  nag  bad  been  burned 
by  order  of  the  Pope.  This  report 
was  unfounded,  however;  for  what- 
ever may  have  become  of  Marocco, 
his  master  lived  probably  to  be  a 
frequent  guest  at  the  Belle  Sauvage, 
since  we  hear  of  him  last  in  the 
reign  of  Charles,  when  he  had  taken 
the  business  of  a  vintner  in  Cheap- 
side  ;  noted  for  his  jollity,  and 
doubtless  for  a  score  of  amusing 
stories  picked  up  in  his  travels. 

Probably  the  first  regular  notice 
of  the  house  in  connection  with  any 
public  event  was  in  the  account  of 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
at  the  time  of  the  projected  marriage 
between  Queen  Mary  and  Philip. 
Sir  Thomas  having  begun  his  despe- 
rate enterprise,  led  on  the  insurgents 
up  the  Strand  and  Fleet  Street, 
after  having  sustained  an  attack  in 
the  rear.  It  would  appear  that  he 
expected  to  obtain  an  entrance  into 
the  City,  for,  says  Stowe,  'Wyat, 
with  his  men,  marched  still  forward 
all  along  to  Temple  Barre,  and  so 
through  Fleet  Streetetill  he  came 
to  Bell  Savage,  an  inn  nigh  unto 
Ludgate.  Some  of  Wyat's  men, 
some  say  it  was  Wyat  himself, 
came  even  to  Ludgate  and  knocked, 
calling  to  come  in,  saying  there  was 
Wvat,  whom  the  queen  had  graunted 
to  have  their  requests ;  but  the  Lord 
William  Howard  stood  at  the  gate 
and  said,  "Avaunt,  traitor;  thou 
shalt  not  come  in  here."  Wyat 
awhile  stayed  and  rested  him  awhile 
upon  a  stall  over  against  the  Bell 
Savage  Gkkte,  and  at  the  las^  seeine 
he  could  not  get  into  the  City,  and 
being  deceived  of  the  aide  he  hoped 
for,  returned  back  again  in  array 
towards  Charing  Cross.'  Surely 
this  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
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pictures  in  the  memories  of  that 
old  imi.  The  picture  of  a  lost 
cause,  and  the  end  of  a  desperate 
attempt:  the  piotnre  of  the  son  of 
the  poet,  friend  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  sitting  on  the  wooden  bench 
outside  the  inn  gate,  and  perhaps  in 
fancy  seeing  a  Tision  of  that  black 
platform,  where,  with  the  block  and 
the  headsman,  he  was  so  soon  to  be 
the  principal  figure. 

One  may  well  imagine  what  were 
the  feelings  of  the  short-feused 
gentleman  in  the  'Spectator,'  on 
coming  from  Sir  Boger  de  C!oYerley's 
country  mansion  into  all  the  clatter 
and  bustle  of  the  more  congenial 
Fleet  Street.  'God  made  the  country 
and  man  the  town ;'  and  yet  we 
somehow  get  at  a  knowledge  of  Qod 
as  much  from  the  works  and  ways 
of  men  as  from  the  operations  of 
nature:  so  might  the  'Spectator' 
haye  written  after  that  wonderful 
journey  of  his  by  the  stage-coach, 
whereon  the  Quaker  gentleman  so 
effectually  rebuked  the  freedom  of 
the  soldier.  It  must  have  been  in 
some  sort  a  rehef  to  the  haunter  of 
coffeehouses  and  bookstalls  to  clatter 
into  the  cobblenstoned  causeway 
leading  to  La  Belle  Sauvage,  aft^ 
his  few  days'  immurement  amidst 
the  fields  and  hedgerows :  his  tad- 
turn  soul  must  have  inwardly  re- 
joiced at  being  once  more  amidst 
the  bustling  haunts  of  men,  from 
which  he  could  at  times  retire  by 
the  Hampstead  coach  to  the  farthest 
Terge  of  civilization,  or  even  beyond 
it,  to  the  doubtful  excitement  of 
possible  footpads  and  highwaymen 
—that  is  to  say,  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Spaniards ;  of  the  Flask 
Tavern,  and  &e  tea-drinking  house 
called  New  Georgia,  where  the  com- 
pany were  diverted  by  waterworks. 
Then  there  were  Hampstead  wells, 
strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  and 
offering  advantages  not  to  be  at- 
tained from  the  consumption  of 
claret  or  tea:  for  Hampstead  was  a 
place  of  fashion  in  those  days,  with 
a  long  room  for  the  drinkers  and 
promenaders;  a  room,  too,  where 
public  breakfasts  were  held  untile 
roads  improved,  travelling  increased, 
'  the  waters'  were  deserted  for  more 
attractive  springs  elsewhere,  when 
the  scene  of    former  fiushionable 


gaieties  was  converted  into  a  chapel 
of  ease.  There  was  rare  company  in 
those  days,  however ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  days  when  Sir  Richard  Steele 
retired  from  the  roar  and  bustle  dT 
Fleet  Street  and  the  coffee-houses, 
to  the  semi-rural  quietude  of  Haver- 
stock  Hill,  where  he  rented  the 
house  only  pulled  down  the  other 
day,  and  in  which  the  witty  and  pro- 
fligate Sir  Charles  Sedley  died ;  and 
when,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  ap- 
pear pastoral,  the  Eit-Oat  Club  held 
its  sunmier  meetings  at  the  Upper 
Flask,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  to 
which  rendezvous  Pope  used  to 
convey  Steele,  when  Sir  Bichard 
needed  consolation  in  the  midst  of 
his  fashionable  state.  As  to  Bootii 
and  Gibber,  th^  had  a  regular 
summer  retreat,  where,  aided  by 
Wilks,  they  planned  the  winter  cam- 
paigns of  the  dramatic  seasons. 
A  great  resort  of  the  visitors  was 
the  Chicken  House,  said  to  have 
been  a  hunting  seat  of  James  IL, 
and  containing  in  a  window  several 
small  portraits  of  James  I.  in  stained 
glass.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
spots  in  this  district,  however,  was 
the  locality  still  known  as  Belsize, 
now  a  neighbourhood  of  fashionable 
villa  residences.  This  very  estate, 
then  called  Belseys,  was  the  seat  of 
Sir  Armigal  Wood,  clerk  of  the 
council  to  Henry  VIIL,  the  first 
Englishman  who  made  discoveries 
in  America.  Here  he  died  in  1568, 
and  was  buried  at  the  parish  church ; 
and  his  successor.  Sir  William  Wood, 
was  Elizabeth's  ambassador  to  Spain. 
In  1 730  Belsize  House  was  opened  as 
a  place  of  public  entertainment  by  an 
individual  named  Howell,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  representative  of 
our  present  music-hall  humour,  and 
was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Welsh  Ambassador.  A  variety  of 
amusements  was  provided  for 
visitors,  and  the  evenings  were 
devoted  to  concerts,  which  were 
attended  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  gradually  became  the 
opportunity  for  a  scene  of  dissipation 
which  (if  a  satirical  poem,  called 
'Belsize  House,'  and  published  in 
i72>,  can  be  believed)  very  far 
exceeded  in  this  respect  even  the 
worst  of  London  music  halls  at  the 
present  di^. 
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The  oonoerts  at  ihe '  Long  Booms/ 
the  raffles  at  the  Wells,  the  races  on 
the  heath,  and  the '  entertainments ' 
at  Belsize  were  perhaps  scarcely 
more  interesting  to  the  belles  and 
wits  of  Qneen  Anne's  day  than  the 
priyate  marriages  at  Sion  Chapel, 
which  were  qnite  a  feature  of  the 
Hampstead  retreat,  when  even  as 
early  as  1698  the  waters  (which,  by 
the  way,  was  a  simple  carbonated 
chalybeate  of  about  47^  tempera- 
tare)  were  in  great  repnte,  and 
were  bottled  for  consumption  in 
town  when  the  season  was  over. 
The  list  of  the  frequenters  of  the 
Flask^  the  Spaniards,  and  Belsize, 
and,  in  later  days,  of  Jack  Straw's 
Castle,  would  comprise  most  of  the 
men  who  were  companions  and 
successors  of  Sir  Bichanl  Steele,  and 
it  was  to  the  Upper  Flask  that  Cla- 
rissa fled  for  refuge  after  her  escape 
from  Loyelaoe,  in  Bichardson's  novel. 
It  was  here,  when  it  became  a 
private  house,  that  George  Steevens 
(the  Shakspeare  Steevens)  lived  and 
died ;  while  in  the  house  on  the  left, 
at  the  entrance  to  Hampstead,  and 
once  the  residence  of  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Br.  Joseph  Butler,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, and  author  of  'the  Analogy,' 
dwelt  long  enough  to  ornament 
ahnost  evezy  window  with  stained 
glass.  The  windows  of  the  Chicken 
House  were  afterwards  removed  to 
Branch  Hill  Lodge,  the  seat  of  Sir 
Thomas  Neave,  Bart 

Gfay,Akenside,Sewell,and,indeed, 
a  great  assembly  of  authors,  artists, 
and  poets,  were  at  one  time  to  be 
found  about  Hampstead;  and  who 
does  not  rememb^  Hogarth's  ex- 
cursions to  the  Spaniards,  and  his 
hearty,  honest  account  of  the  fes- 
tivity; the  punch  and  ale,  and  the 
mingling  of  town  and  country  plea- 
sures, which  made  these  journeys  so 
pleasant  to  the  painter,  who  knew 
80  well  how  to  represent  London, 


and  yet  had  a  healthy  liking  for  a 
holiday  jaunt? 

It  is  not  very  ea<7  to  find  any 
connection  between  the  present  plea- 
sant old-fashioned  but  not  ancient 
hostelry  and  the  rebellion  which 
gave  it  its  nama  Jack  Straw,  who 
was  second  in  oonmiand  to  Wat 
Tyler,  was  probably  entrusted  with 
the  insurgent  division  which  im- 
mortalized itself  by  burning  the 
Priory  of  Si  John  of  Jerusalem, 
thence  striking  off  to  Highbury, 
where  they  destroyed  the  house  of 
Sir  Bobert  Hales,  and  afterwards 
encamping  on  Hampstead  heights. 
Jack  Straw,  whose  castle  oonsisted 
of  a  mere  hovel,  or  a  hole  in  the 
hill-side,  was  to  have  been  king  of 
one  of  the  English  counties^pro- 
bably  of  Middlesex— and  his  name 
alone  of  all  the  rioters  associated 
itself  with  a  local  habitation,  as 
his  celebrated  confession  showed 
the  rude  but  still  not  unorganized 
intentions  of  the  insurgents  to 
seize  the  king,  and,  having  him 
amongst  them,  to  raise  the  entire 
ooun^.  There  is  little  in  the 
quiet  tea-gardens,  the  dim,  shadowy 
rooms,  the  last-century  furniture, 
and  the  rather  tea-and-shnmpy 
appeaiance  of  the  present  hostelry 
to  revive  those  associations,  but  it 
is  at  least  a  link  between  the 
present  and  the  past ;  and,  sitting 
there  on  a  quiet  sununer  evening, 
one  may  dreun,  if  not  of  Tyler  and 
Straw  and  Walworth,  at  least  ot 
Gay  and  Addison,  Steele  and 
Hogarth,  of  Sedley  and  Biohardson, 
and  imagine  that  beyond  the  belt 
of  trees  the  beauties  of  a  past  age 
are  on  their  way  to  the  Georgia,  or 
that  a  pretty  quarrel  is  in  progress 
between  Lovelace  and  his  rival,  only 
to  be  settled  at  daylight  to-morrow 
by  a  duel  on  the  waste  land  there, 
under  the  trees  by  Chalk  Farm. 


^«^^^^^ 
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▲  FDIB  BRACnO  KOBlOMOl 


'  "niTTEB  cold/  inasmtich  as  the 
IJ  term  bitter  is  equally  ezpres- 
sive  of  vigOTur  as  of  rigour,  is  by  no 
means  the  sort  of  cold  that  is  most 
dreEuled  by  the  utterly  destitate. 
During  snow-fall  it  is '  bitter  cold ;' 
so  it  is  when  the  icy  rain  of  January, 
keen  almost  as  splinters  of  steel, 
comes  so  spitefolly  sj^itting  against 
the  window-pane ;  so  it  is  when  the 
surly  north  wind  is  abroad,  growling 
in  the  chimney,  and  shrieking  at  the 
keyhole.  Bitter  cold!  As  we  note 
the  wintry  signs— the  drifting  snow 
or  the  blinding  rain— coiyure  up  pic- 
tures of  the  forlorn  ones — the  thread- 
bare and  empty-bellied,  wearily  and 
aimlessly  bedraggling  through  the 
mire,  wet  through  to  their  inner- 
most rag,  their  ^r  stockingless 
feet  sopped  and  chilled  by  the  water 
and  mud,  which  gains  admission  at 
a  dozen  leak  holes,  their  hair  lank 
and  hanging  in  dabbly  wisps,  and 


with  inky  trioklets  coursing  down 
their  wan  cheeks  and  beside  their 
pinched  noses,  the  result  of  incon- 
stant hat-dye  in  the  first  place,  and 
weak  hat-brim  in  the  next:  Tiewing 
this  picture  from  our  cosy  chamber- 
window;  or,  the  sensibilities  being 
delicate  and  unequal  to  a  sight  so 
shocking,  conjuring  it  (the  process 
is  wonderfully  easy;  from  the  depths 
of  our  ruddy,  high-crowned  fire,  we 
sigh  for  the  poverty-stricken,  and 
dcYOutly  hope  that  the  weather  may 
change,  since  worse  cannot  be. 

Bad  indeed;  but  when  we  say 
no  worse  could  happen,  we  betray 
either  our  ignorance  or  our  selfish- 
ness. From  our  point  of  view,  no  sort 
of  weather  is  less  desirable  than  that 
which  is  made  up  of  chillv  rain,  and 
mud,  and  gloom.  Thanks  to  our 
tailors,  and  hosiers,  and  glovers,  we 
may  render  ourselves  weatherproof 
asarule;  but  the  rule,  like  all  others, 
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has  its  exceptions^  and  the  dreary 
sort  of  weather  just  described  forms 
the  chiefs  It  is  detestable.  Despite 
the  thickest  mxiffler,  it  takes  yoa  by 
the  nose,  and  condemns  yon  to  the 
torture  of  the  damp  handkerchief. 
It  seizes  you  by  the  throat  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  garotter,  inflicting  on 
you  snch  ii^jnries  as  a  week's  nursing 
may  fail  to  cure;  it  penetrates  the 
stoutest  woollen  casings,  and  lodges 
idl  manner  of  pains  and  aches  in 
your  bones.  Still,  it  might  be  worse, 
—that  is,  as  regards  the  empty- 
bellied  and  threadbare  ones,  <m 
whose  account  it  is  that  you  de- 
clare the  bitter  weather  to  be  the 
Tery  worst  that  could  happen. 

Without  doubt,  weather  of  the 
sort  aboTe  described  is  very  hard 
for  the  poyeriy-stricken  to  struggle 
against ;  but  it  is  just  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  may  be  struggled 
against  that  makes  it  preferable  to 
another  sort,  of  which  mention  will 
presently  be  made.  The  pelting 
rain  and  the  fiast-falling  snow-flakes 
are  tangibly  opposed  to  the  thread- 
bare one's  broid-getting.  As  he 
forges  his  way.through  the  mire,  his 
enemies  confront  and  buffet  him, 
and  conspire  to  drive  him  from  his 
purpose.  They  ridicule  his  tatters, 
and  discoYsr  hidden  rents  in  his 
garments ;  they  make  sport  of  his 
battered  hsA,  to  the  end  that  his  cold 
hands  may 'find  employment  in  hold- 
ing it  on,  instead  of  enjoying  the 
little  warmth  his  pockets  ajford; 
they  flout  the  flimsiness  of  his 
trouser  stuff,  and  cruelly  tug  at  the 
already  over-strained  button4ioles  of 
his  jacket ;  th^  dart  their  arrows  at 
his  lean  £eu»,  and  prick  his  unpro- 
tected, ears  till  they  tingle  again. 
But  do  they  vanquish  him  ?  Does 
he  shrink  beforo  such  overwhelming 
odds,  and  take  refuge  beneath  gate- 
ways till  he  can  muster  courage  to 
toni  out  and  run  home?  Not  he. 
Ko  matter  the  business  he  has  in 
band— a  job  at  porterage  or  message- 
carrying,  or  even  though  he  has 
virtually  no  business  at  all  in  hand, 
but  is  merely '  after  a  job/ — he  feices 
bis  assailants  like  a  man  and  a 
Biiton.  He  is  after  his  job  all  the 
more  determinedly  because  he  does 
it  against  opposition.  It  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  display  of  his  native 
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pluck  and  obstinate  tenacity;  and 
rather  than  hurry,  he  abates  from 
his  ordinary  fair-weather  pace,  and 
goes  sturdily  stumping  through  the 
rain  with  an  assumption  of  ease  and 
indifference,  as  though,  of  the  two, 
he  liked  ^  being  pelted  and  wetted 
through ;  and  he  sets  his  face  against 
the  impotent  elements  (if  his  mouth 
is  adorned  with  a  (^y  little  pipe  at 
full  blast,  the  effect  is  considerably 
heightened),  and  turns  his  nose  up 
at  them,  and  blinks  his  eyes  con- 
temptuously at  them.  '  Blow  away, 
my  pippins!'  says  he  to  himself,  Mt 
ain't  the  .first  time  Fve  been  let  in 
for  a  ducking.  Wbewl  keep  it 
going!  I  ain't  neither  salt  nor 
sugar ;  you  won't  hurt  me .''  Bitter 
cold,  in  shape  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
hail  and  snow,  may  bring  heavy  dis- 
comfort to  the  struggler;  it  may 
for  a  time  .filch  the  butter  from  his 
bread,  and  delve  a  gulf  impassable 
between  ..him  and  meat  and  beer; 
but  he  will  fight  against  it  till  his 
last  breath,  or  until  he  is  tripped  by 
the  heels  and  helplessly  nobbled 
with  fever  or  rheumatism. 

The  sort  of  weather  that  beats  him 
is  dead  cold  weather.  In  great-coat 
and  mufiler  circles,  and  in  bountiful 
breakfast  circles,— in  all  circles,  in* 
deed,  at  which  the  butcher  and  the 
baker,  and  the  coal-merchant  and 
the  draper,  and  all  the  other  domestic 
ministers  readily  combine  to  make 
matters  cosy  and  comfortable,~it  is 
known  as  'fine  bracing  weather,' 
'capital  weather,  sir!  charmingly 
seasonable.  Ha!  ha!  why,  would 
you  believe  it,  I  found  my  batli 
sponge  this  morning  as  hard  as  a 
brickfield  clinker !' 

But  how  fares  it  with  the  thread- 
barc  one  this  morning  ?  Be  had  no 
need  to  consult  his  sponge,  or  his 
coarse  towel,  or  his  Imot  of  horse- 
hair (extensively  patronized  by  the 
poor  and  grimy,  and  valued  equally 
as  a  healthful  scrubber  and  an 
economizer  of  soap),  or  any  other 
of  his  toilet  appliances  to  discover 
what  had  happened  since  last  night- 
fall. Stealthy  as  was  the  approach 
of  the  dead  cold,  coming  as  it  did, 
and  as  it  does  invariably,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  it  had  not  quite 
caught  him  unaware,  as  from  its 
cruel  nature  it  might  have  desired, 
p 
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He  had  an  inkling  of  its  coming  be- 
fore he  went  to  bed,  which  accounts 
for  the  nnusual  sight  of  his  flannel 
jacket  spread  oyer  the  scanty  little 
bed  in  the  corner,  on  the  bolster  of 
which  repose  four  young,  though 
thickly-thatched  heads.  In  l£e 
night  he  knew  that  it  was  come, 
for,  awaking  about  two  o'clock  with 
a  sensation  of  benumbing,  and  a 
perfect  conviction  that  little  Joe 
(whose  nose  has  been  recently  put 
out  of  joint,  and  who  sleeps  on  the 
off-side)  has  been  indulging  in  his 
common  habit  of  kicking  the  clothes 
off,  he  is  astonished  to  find  the 
counterpane  smooth  and  unrufSed ; 
and  then,  that  he  may  not  be  afflicted 
with  the  self-reproach  of  having 
roused  for  nothing,  he  reaches  out 
of  bed  for  the  water-jug,  and  lo ! 
though  by  its  heaviness  it  is  fall,  he 
tilts  it  in  vain!  The  water  has 
turned  to  ice,  which  crackles  sharply 
under  pressure  of  his  heavy  finger. 
It  is  an  uncommon  sound,  and  his 
wife  (albeit  a  sleepy-headed  woman, 
and  warm  cuddling  her  baby)  psMj 
hears  it,  and  drowsily  exclaims, 
'Eh!  what  say,  Tom?'  But  Tom 
says  nothing;  he  slips  down  noise- 
lessly, and  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night  lies  broad  awake,  mazed  in 
frosty  reflection. 

Bising  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
out-o'-work  does  not  seem  the  same 
man  as  yesterday.  He  is  not  the 
same  man.  The  man  of  yesterday 
had  blood  in  his  veins,  and  hope 
was  alive  in  him.  He  was  a  man  of 
plots,  and  plans,  and  schemes,  the 
biggest  of  which  might  have  been 
covered  by  a  half-crown,  probably, 
but  still  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
set  him  bustling,— to  make  him  par- 
ticular in  blacMng  his  boots  and 
shaving  himself  to  a  nicety.  To 
hear  him  faming  about  the  mis- 
placed clothes-brush,  and  the  in« 
sufficiency  of  starch  in  his  necker- 
chief, you  would  think  that  he  was 
going  to  work  at  five,  or  even  five- 
and-sixpence  a  day.  His  scanty 
breakfast  was  despatched  with  the 
oeleri^  of  a  man  with  business  be- 
fore him  ;  and  then  off  he  set 

The  man  of  to-day  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent fellow.  He  has  breathed  tho 
still,  deathy  air,  and  is  full  of  it. 
It  has  got  into  bis  head,  into  his 


heart,  into  his  blood,  clogging  and 
benumbing  his  fiEusulties  entirely, 
and  making  a  coward  of  him. 
Blankly  he  gazes  through  the  frosi- 
dulied  window  on  the  blankness 
without— on  the '  bracing '  morning, 
on  the  bleak  pavement,  on  the  black 
road,  on  the  grim  gutter  that  edges 
the  road,— all  braced  and  bound  in 
ice  as  hard  as  iron.  He  has  no 
energy,  no  schemes,  no  hope;  he 
swallows  his  meagre  break&st  in 
bitter  discontent,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  would 
sit  the  livelong  day  cowering  over 
the  fire. 

'  Exactly  I'  exclaims  the  fat  reliev- 
ing overseer  of  St.  "Grudge-a-bone. 
'  Precisely  so !  and  this  is  the  skulk- 
ing, idle  ruffian  whom  we  are  ex- 
pected to  relieve!  This  is  he  who 
comes  knocking  at  our  gate,  cadg- 
ing for  bread  to  fatten  his  la^ 
carcass.  Be  savs  he  can't  work; 
you,  my  Mend,  have  hit  the  mark ; 
he  won't  work:  he  won't  look  for 
it;  ifs  too  cold  for  my  delicate 
gentleman !  He's  got  a  constitution 
that  won't  stand  frost!  We  must 
lay  in  a  stock  of  those  thingumbobs 
that  they  wear  over  the  mouth  to 
screen  rough  weather  through! 
We'll  keep  rump-steaks  frizzlmg 
for  him  by  the  time  he  calls,  and 
have  port  negus  hot  on  the  hob!' 

Very  comical,  O  worthy  overseer! 
and  enough  to  set  any  parochial 
board  in  England  in  a  roar.  The 
worst  of  it  is,  that  as  regards  the 
pivot  on  which  the  joke  turns,  it  is 
no  less  comical  than  true.  It  is  too 
cold  for  'my  delicate  gentleman.' 
The  biting  frost  to  him  is  what  gout 
is  to  you  as  regards  the  body,  what 
overmuch  gin  and  water  is  to  you 
as  regards  the  mind:  it  stagnates 
his  impoverished  blood,  and  be- 
numbs and  enfeebles  him.  Hang 
the  '  thingumbobs ;'  but,  as  regards 
the  steak  and  the  drop  of  some* 
thing  warm,  let  the  joke  be  carried 
out  by  all  means. 

But  the  joke  will  not  be  carried 
out,  and  I  shall  have  helped  poor 
Tom  not  at  all,  if  Icarry  his  case  no 
further.  Yet  I  should  like  to  give 
the  poor  fellow  a  lift.  He  is  by  no 
means  an  unworthy  member  of 
society.  He  is  veiy  modest  in  his 
aspirations ;  while  he  can  work  he 
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will,  and  he  mil  torn  his  hand  to 
anything  for  such  remuneration  as 
will  pioride  his  family  with  daily 
bread  and  weekly  butcher's  meat. 
But  the  hard  weather  has  knocked 
him  oyer.  He  wouldn't  have  ac- 
oosted  you  if  you  hadn't  accosted 
him  (for  he  has  not  come  to  begging 
in  the  streets  yet) ;  but  since  you  so 
kindly  asked,  he  wotdd  be  glad  of  a 
warm  meal— jolly  glad;  this  wea- 
ther does  nip  a  chap  up  so,  that  he 
ain't  got  the  heart  to  look  about  him 
for  anything.  The  warm  meal  I 
offer  poor  Tom  consists  of  soup.  I 
don't  carry  it  about  with  me ;  thanks 
to  the  charitable  promoters  of  the 
soup  Mtchmi,  I  am  enabled  to  adopt 
a  much  more  convenient  method.  I 
am  pxoTided  with  a  pocketful  of 
small  tickets,  which  cost  me  one 
shilling  a  dozen,  and  each  of  which 
entitles  the  holder  to  a  quart  of 
strong  wholesome  soup.  Poor  Tom 
oomes  in  for  six  of  the  little  tickets, 
bnt,  being  ignorant  of  thdr  nature, 
he  receives  them  with  some  show  of 
Biwmcion. 

'  There  you  are,  my  friend.  There's 
a  good  meal  of  soup  for  jan,  and  for 
b^  a  dozen  children  besiddHj  if  you 
havd  fts  WMiy.  Send  your  biggest 
boy  for  it/ 

^Ohl  Soup!  Thanky.'  And 
then,  with  the  tickets  still  held  un- 
commrtably  between  his  brawny 
finger  and  thumb,  he  hesitatingly 
asks— 

•Workus?' 

'  Oh  no.  At  the  kitchen  where  it 
te  made  to  be  aold ;  where  hundreds 
of  gallons  are  made  and  sold  every 
day.' 

Instantly  his  ridiculous  qualms 
vanish.  *  I'm  very  much  obliged  to 
you,  sir,*  he  says,  heartily;  and 
putting  the  tickets  carefully  into  his 
pocket,  he  turns  contrary  to  tho 
way  he  was  pursuing  when  I  at  first 
addressed  him,  leading  me  to  sup- 
-poae  he  was  going  home  to  com- 
mission his  biggest  boy  at  once. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature  that,  highly  as  we 
approve  the  Christian  precept, '  Cast 
your  bread  upon  the  waters,'  we  are 
slow  towards  its  practical  adoption. 
Not  so  much  that  we  grudge  the 
bread,  as  that  we  like  to  see— and 
be  seen  l>y— the  fish  we  feed.    It  is 


not  enough  that  we  know  that  our 
bounty  will  not  be  abused— that 
whether  the  charitable  crust  at  once 
sinks  to  depths  unfathomable,  or 
floats  off  and  for  away,  the  fish  will 
certainly  get  it;  we  like  to  stand 
high  and  dry  on  the  bridge,  and  see 
the  hungry  ones  availing  tiiemselves 
of  our  benevolence— rising  at  it, 
nibbling  at  it,  and  carrying  off  their 
share  with  grateful  tail-waggings. 

From  a  strictly  moral  point  of 
view  this  weakness  is  indefensible ; 
and  the  man  who  hopes  to  cover  his 
multitude  of  sins  through  such 
charity— a  charity  which  leads  him 
to  seek  worth  for  his  money  (more 
than  worth,  or  he  would  abide  by 
the  grosser  gratification) — may  as 
well  attempt  to  climb  the  steps  of  a 
water-mill.  It  is  palliated,  however, 
by  the  known  existence  of  ^arks,  and 
is  good,  in  as  far  as  the  hungry  fry 
are  not  shy,  and  perhaps  get  rather 
more  than  less  satisfiEustion  out  of 
the  meal  eaten  under  the  eye  of  the 
donor,  on  the  score  that  the  donor  is 
'  taking  it  out '  that  way,  which  puts 
the  matter  on  quite  an  independent 
footing.  I  can  speak  for  myself 
(perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
had  I  done  so  f^om  the  beginning), 
that  all  the  good  I  ever  did  'by 
stealth'  in  the  way  of  ahnsgiving 
is  very  unlikely  to  bring  me  &me 
enough  to  raise  a  blush  a  twentieth 
so  intense  as  that  which  a  sense  of 
my  shortcomings  demands.  Btill  I 
would  humbly  submit  that  in 
matters  of  so-called  ohariiar,  I  am 
not  a  greedy  person— a  pen'orth  for 
my  pensy  is  all  I  ask,  and  I  disdain 
profit. 

Otherwise  I  might  have  made  it 
over  that  sixpen'orth  of  soup  tickets. 
'Sir,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
you,'  said  poor  Tom,  as  he  put  them 
in  his  pocket.  That,  and  the  grate- 
ful look  which  accompanied  the 
speech,  was  as  well  worth  sixpence 
as  are  six  penny  pieces ;  but  I  might 
have  got  more  for  my  money.  I 
might  have  followed  poor  Tom 
home,  and  kept  watch  on  his  street 
door  till  his  boy  came  out  with  the 
pitcher,  looking  with  consummate 
artfulness  up  the  street  and  down 
the  street  (old  Tom  has  to  answer 
for  this,  mind  you)  as  though  seek- 
ing a  water-plug  in  these  frozen-out 
F  a 
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times.  Truly  the  lad  mnst  possess 
the  instinct  of  the  dromedary  of  the 
desert,  for,  though  no  water  is  in 
sight,  he  presently  darts  off  with  the 
STOed  of  the  wind,  until  he  reaches 
the  comer,  where  he  meets  another 
hoy,  to  whom,  with  a  confiding 
which  would  have  cost  his  parent  a 
perspiration  of  agony  had  he  wit- 


nessed it»  he  imparts  the  true  pur- 
port of  his  mission,  and  with  a 
series  of  gambols  perilous  to  the 
pitcher  they  scamper  off  together. 
Would  not  such  a  sight,  combined 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  all 
my  doing— that,  but  for  me  and  my 
sixpence,  the  pitcher  would  have 
remained  a  melancholy  water  pitcher 


in  the  comer,  untouched  by  the 
dinncrless  ones  till  some  rcmoto 
'  by-and-by,'  when  it  would  assist  at 
filling  the  tea-kettle,  that  the  quar- 
ter of  an  ounce  of  cheap  congou  might 
be  scalded  to  death,  and  its  feeble 
spirit  poured  out  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
wolf,  that  he  may  be  soothed,  and 
not  keep  the  children  from  sleep 
with  his  whinings  and  complain- 
ings ;  would  not  such  reflections,  I 


Bay,  be  worth  twopence  over  and 
above  the  sixpen'orth  yielded  by  my 
sixpence  in  the  first  instance? 
There's  interest !  Twopence  in  six- 
pence! Thirty-three  per  cent,  for 
your  money,  and  no  man  daring  to 
call  you  usurer— nay,  with  the  world 
smiling,  and  heartily  wishing  you 
joy  of  your  bargain. 

Nor  is  this  the  summit  of  tho 
'iiEe'  I  may  get  out  of  my  six- 
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pen'orih  of  sonp  tickets.  I  can  see 
yet  another  twopen'orth  of  satisfac- 
tion to  be  got  out  of  them,  and  even 
yet  a  further— well,  say  three- 
ha'porth  at  the  end  of  that.  I  might 
follow  poor  Tom's  boy  to  the  soup 
Idtcben;  and  there,  as  I  gazed  on 
the  can,  and  bottle,  and  jug,  and 
pannikin-bearing  throng  trooping  to 
and  from  the  unpretentious  little 
edifice;  there,  as  I  crossed  the 
threshold,  and  smelt  the  delicious 
smell,  and  saw  the  long  rows  of 
tramps,  and  b^gars,  and  out-o'- 
works  seated  on  the  forms,  with 
their  basin  on  their  knees,  growing 
brighter  and  better-looking  with 
every  spoonful  they  imbibed,  till, 
when  their  spoon  scrooped  the 
Tessers  bore  bottom,  they  quite 
lost  their  dreariness,  and  stept  off 
witii  the  air  of  men  bent  on  busi- 
ness ;  when  I  saw  this,  and  reflected 
that  my  sixpence  had  helped  to  fill 
the  pot  with  good  things  and  to 
make  it  boil ;  that  my  mite  of  silver 
had  aided  in  brightening  the  faces 
of  the  tramps  and  out-o'-works,  and 
sending  them  hopeful  into  the 
world,  though  only  for  an  hour, 
Iioi)eful  to  'try  once  more,'  and 
I)erhaps  to  succeed ;  strong  to  ward 
off  that  last  straw,  the  weight  of 
which  breaks  the  backs  of  men  as  well 
as  of  camels — ^breaks  their  backs  and 
rooils  their  uprightness,  leaving 
wem  to  grovel  as  thieves,  or  worse, 
and  spend  their  lives  in  roaming  in 
and  out  of  gaol.  That  such  a 
spectacle  will  afford  at  least  two- 


pen'orth of  satisfaction  needs  no 
argument. 

Finally  I  might  accompany  Tom's 
boy  home  with  the  pitcher  (the 
other  youth,' his  compamon,  having 
received  his  discharge,  in  the  sha- 
dow of  a  doorway,  with  a  present 
of  a  bit  of  meat  and  two  bits  of 
carrot,  fished  out  of  the  soup  by 
means  of  a  pocket  knife),  and  with 
the  condescension  that  distinguishes 
certain  modern  Samaritans,  enter 
poor  Tom's  parlour,  and,  Srstraddle 
on  his  hearthrug,  look  down  benignly 
on  the  grateful  soup-eaters.  I  might 
improve  the  occasion  by  giving  poor 
Tom  a  lecture  on  the  improvidence 
of  his  ways,  and  demonstrate  to  Mrs. 
Tom  the  impossibility  of  poor  folks 
thriving  when,  instasul  of  availing 
themselves  of  the  local  savings  bank 
in  busy  seasons,  they  invested  their 
spare  sixpences  in  such  gimcrack 
rubbish  as  adorned  her  walls  and 
her  mantelshelf.  This  should  be 
worth  twopence  halfpenny  if  it  is 
worth  anything ;  so  there,  you  see, 
I  get  sixpence  halfpenny  interest 
on  my  sixpence. 

But  I  am  content  to  forego  this 
enormous  profit,  not  feeling  quite 
sure  that  it  is  worth  collecting.  My 
original  sixpen'orth  for  my  sixpence 
is  enough  for  me,  as  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  be  for  any  kind  lady  or 
gentleman  who  will  charitably  in- 
vest their  spare  sixpences  at  this 
inclement  season  in  sonp  tickets  for 
poor  Tom  and  his  brethren. 

James  Gbesnwood. 


BUCK-SHOOTING  ON  NEW  YEAE'S  DAY. 


ribe  gentle  reader  has  been  '  doing 
bills,*  or  has  committed  any  other 
more  or  less  venial  sin  which  suggests 
the  necessity  of  a  temporary  absence  from 
Xondon,  the  safest  thing  he  can  do  is  to 
make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Ullapool,  in 
Cromarty.  There  he  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  myrmidons  of  the  law,  and  langh  to 
floom  all  the  private-Inquiry  researches 
of  the  mysterious  foreigners  who  adver- 
tise in  the  'Times*  for  impossibly- 
dreflsed  young  women  of  the  Lady 
Andiey  cast  of  countenance.  Life  in 
Ullapool  may  be  'remote,  unfriended, 
melancholy,  slow ;'  but  at  least  no  bailiffs 
dare  follow  you  thither.  If  a  creditor 
should  be  sufficiently  foolhardy  to  make 


a  voyage  beyond  the  confines  ot  the 
civilised  world,  should  you  actually  be 
confronted  by  such  an  unhappy  wretch, 
you  meet  him  on  equal  terms,  and  may 
bid  him  retire  swifUy,  as  Diogenes  Teu- 
felsdrockh  recommended  to  the  grisly 
ruffian  whom  he  met  in  the  Arctic  zone. 
It  is  perhaps  ungracious  to  suggest  such 
possibilities  at  this  season ;  but,  after  oil, 
it  is  better  to  be  forearmed. 

Qui  8*excu8e  9* accuse;  but  really  it 
was  no  necessity  of  this  kind  which  led 
me  to  spend  the  New  Year's  Day  of  1865 
in  UllapooL  I  was  then  living  in  the 
north  of  Scotland;  the  Scotch  do  not 
keep  Christmas,  but  celebrate  what  they 
call*  Nerdy  ;*  and  as  Smitii  of  Ullapool 
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vns  fhe  nearest  Kngliwhman  I  knew,  I 
gladly  aooepted  his  inyitatioii  for  the 
annual  dinner.  Smith  and  I  looked 
forward  to  the  little  celebration  with  a 
strange  delight.  For  one  afternoon  at 
least  we  would  shut  out  this  savage  re- 
gion of  rain  and  miBt,  and  by  the  subtle 
link  of  roast  turkey  and  plum-pudding 
connect  ourselves  with  our  brethren  in 
the  south.  Strangers  in  a  strange  land, 
we  would  sing  the  songs  of  our  homo 
and  lighten  our  involuntary  captivity. 
Accordingly  I  betook  myself  to  Ullapool 
on  the  night  preceding  New  Year's  I)ay, 
and  found  Smith  radiant. 

•  There/  said  he,  '  is  a  message  from 
The  MaoFadyen.' 

•The  who?' 

*The  MacFadyen  of  Mac  Fadyen 
CSastle  in  Glen  Bkerraoh.  He  wants  us 
to  form  a  shooting -party  to-morrow,  and 
hints  that  he  will  return  with  us  to 
dinner.  You  must  go.  He  has  all  the 
forest  from  Ben  Skcrrach  along  the  glen 
down  to  Sledale  Falls,  and  they  say 
there  are  not  less  than  eight  hundred 
roe-deer  there.* 

•  He  is  a  great  chieftain,  then.  The 
Mac— what  ?' 

•  The  MacFadyen.  Yes ;  a  gorgtH^us 
fellow,  six  feet  three  in  height  with  a 
great  red  beard  and  moustache.  He 
keeps  up  all  the  traditional  customs, 
you  know.  He  will  himself  hold  your 
horse  till  you  alight;  he  won't  allow 
you  to  enter  the  house  until  you  drink 
a  horn-full  of  old  claret  which  he  will 
offer  you;  he  has  twenty-four  gillies 
standing  in  the  room  while  yon  are  at 
meals,  and  two  bagpipers  playing  in 
the  passage  outside;  he  drinks  deeply 
at  dinner,  and  believes  be  can  in  no  way 
better  mark  his  esteem  for  you  than  by 
inviting  you  to  a  duel  with  broadswords. 
"Wlien  he  gets  into  that  state,  his  ser- 
vants have  orders  to  carry  him  to  bed, 
and  he  has  nearly  murdered  one  or  two 
in  the  operation.' 

•  How  many  people  does  he  kill,  on 
an  average,  in  a  year's  shooting  ?' 

•  Oh  I  no  can  shoot  very  well.  You 
may  a^k  the  head  keeper,  who  is  be- 
low :  though  I'm  afraid  you  won't  un- 
dcrbtand  his  English.' 

The  keeper  was  sent  for,  and  made 
his  appearance  at  tlie  duor.  He  was  a 
small,  broad-shouldered,  wiry-looking 
man,  rough  and  unkempt,  wi^  clotlies 
of  a  grey  home-spun  cloth,  and  with 
huge  leather  gailei-s  that  covered  the 
La&  of  his  person,  and  were  tightly 
strapped  round  his  legs. 

'  Come  in  and  take  a  glassy  Donald,* 
fiald  Smith. 

Donald  lifted  the  glass  in  his  hand 
and  eyed  the  liquor. 


'  Deoeh-dainU!*  nid  he,  auoking  over 
the  strong,  raw  whisky  witfaoat  moving 
a  muscle  of  his  &ce. 

'  Give  my  oompliments  to  The  Mao 
Fadyen,  Donald,  and  say  we  shall  not 
fail  to  be  in  time  to-morzow.' 

•  Fery  goot,  sir.* 

•By  the  way,  my  friend  wants  to 
know  if  your  master  is  a  good  shot* 

Donald  turned  to  me  with  a  sharp, 
inquiring  glance,  and  then  he  said  cau- 
tiously, with  a  little  twinkle  in  his  eye — 

•  The  man  taid  the  let$  the  pdier* 
with  which  he  took  his  leave,  convinced 
that  he  had  impressed  us  with  his 
sagacity,  his  probity,  and,  above  all,  his 
idiomatic  EngUsh. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning  we 
rode  over  to  MacFadyen  Castle,  an  ex- 
traordinarv,  whitewashed  building,  with 
three  peaks  and  a  square  tower,  placed 
at  tlie  foot  of  Ben  Skerrach,  fronting 
the  river  Bkerraoh,  which  tumbled  and 
rushed  from  one  brown  pool  to  another 
over  boulders  of  dull  grey.  I-  certainly 
did  not  expect  to  meet  the  highland 
chieftain  of  the  time  of  Waverley  whom 
Smith  had  described ;  but  as  little  did 
I  expect  to  meet  a  half-mad  Glasgow 
merchant — soap-boiling  had  been  Mac 
Fadyen*s  business,  but  m  Glasgow  every 
shopkeeper  is  a  'merchant* — who  had  a 
very  red  face,  weak  knees,  and  a  habit 
of  sprinkling  snuff  over  his  shirt-front. 
He  was  very  hospitable,  doubtless ;  and 
while  he  gave  directions  in  a  shrill, 

auerulous  voice  to  his  men,  to  get  out 
le  dogs  and  prepare  for  tlie  journey,  he 
insisted  on  Smim  and  m3r8elf  entering 
the  *  Castle*  and  drinking  some  rum 
and  water  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

•Mild?'  he  said,  when  we  declined; 
'mild  weather?  Do  ye  ca'  this  a  mild 
m(»rnin'?  I  thought  you  Englishers 
kenned  naething  aboot  cauld  ;  and  I  ca* 
this  jitit  an  especial  cauld  momin'.' 

Wherewith  The  MacFadyen  foitified 
himself  with  some  of  his  fjivourite  beve- 
rage, and  in  a  few  moments  we  started. 
Tiie  chieftain  bestrode  a  tough  little 
•Sheltie,*  and  seemed  not  to  be  very 
comfortable  in  the  saddle,  although  he 
had  wisely  given  his  gun,  cartridge- 
belt,  &c.,  to  the  gillies,  who  followed  us 
in  a  strag(;ling  cluster. 

•  There,*  said  he,  pointing  to  the  side 
of  a  hill  which  was  dimly  visible  through 
tlie  thick  morning  mist;  *my  bit  o' 
forest  begins  there.  Though  I  say  it 
wha  shomdna  say  it,  there  are  no  mony 
men  in  Scotland  have  got  the  roe- 
shootin'  I  have ;  and  I  can  say  that  I 
earned  it  wi*  my  ain  money.  Your 
English  lords  oome  up  here,  and  craw 
crouse  because  they  can  rent  the  side  o* 
a  hill  wi'  money  that  was  focht  for  and 
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ivon  twa  or  three  htmner  years  afore 
they  were  bom ;  but  me--l  began  life 
witnoot  a  pemij,  and  I  hae  bought  a* 
that  ye  can  see  fiae  here  down  to  Sle- 
da]e  Falls  wi'  my  ain  herd-won  money. 
Was't  no  a  gade  use  to  put  it  to?* 

Now  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the 
world  to  go  out  shootixiff  with  is  the 
man  who  has  begun  li&  without  a 
penny  and  has  made  a  large  fortune. 
Such  men  never  shoot  through  a  sea- 
son without  killing  a  couple  of  dogs 
and  wounding  one  of  their  companions. 
I  reeoWed  to  avoid  The  MacFadyen. 

Donald  now  came  forward  to  lead  bis 
master^s  pony,  for  we  had  left  the  main 
road,  and  were  progressing  warily  by  a 
small  path  which  ran  along  the  aide  of 
the  Skerraoh.  Tlie  morning  had  grown 
somewhat  lighter,  but  a  damp,  mild 
mist  still  hung  around  the  hill-sides 
and  lingered  over  the  black  stretches  of 
fir.  We  were,  as  Donald  explained  in 
very  amusing  English,  paanng  on  to 
the  end  of  The  MaoFadyen's  shooting, 
so  as  to  get  the  roes  to  windward  of  us. 

*  If  you  have  the  smell  of  you  go  to 
the  roe,'  added  Donald, « he  will  catch 
it  from  a  long  way  far  off,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment ago  he  will  pe  away.' 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  our  journey, 
our  ponies  were  given  over  to  the  keep- 
ing of  a  boy,  and  our  guns  and  ammu- 
nition recovered  from  the  gillies.  The 
MacFadyen,  who  had  prudently  pro- 
vided hioiself  with  a  breech-loader,  slung 
liis  cartridge-belt  round  his  neck,  and 
drew  up  in  a  nugestic  manner  his  round, 
fiit  shoulders.  But  Donald  seemed 
puezled :  either  the  wind  had  entirely 
ceased  or  altered  its  direction. 

*Gome  here,  Tuncan  Ogilvie^'  he 
said  to  one  of  the  gillies ;  '  come  here 
and  tell  me  which  way  the  wind  was 
going  to  plow.' 

Duncan  came  up^  turned  his  head 
aagaciottsly  round  once  or  twice,  and 
then  said,  solemnly — 

'  The  Lord  knows,  Tonald.' 

Donald  was  evidently  disrated  with 
the  imtaedli^  of  his  companion. 

'  The  Lord  knows  and  you  know,*  he 
said,  savagely ;  *  put  I  know  pest.' 

Without  another  word  he  gathered 
the  beaters  around  him,  men  and  boys, 
and  gave  them  their  directions.  Tiiey 
then  began  to  steal  away  up  the  hill, 
over  tlie  spongy,  marshy  ground,  the 
leashed  dogs  with  them,  and  finally 
were  lost  to  sight  behind  the  fin. 

Donald  now  dived  into  the  forest,  and 
we  followed.  The  hutches  were  not  so 
wet  as  I  had  expected,  and  the  ground 
began  to  lose  its  spongy  character.  We 
advanced  cautiously,  for  at  this  time  in 
the  morning,  when  many  of  the  roe  are 


feeding,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  get 
an  excellent  shot  at  them.  However, 
we  eaw  no  sign  of  life  the  farther  we 
wandered  on  in  the  half-twilight  of  the 
trees,  and  at  length  Donald  paused. 

'  You  will  stand  here^'  he  said  to  his 
master,  pointing  to  a  small  clxunp  of 
younfif  spruce-trees,  behind  which  the 
soap-Doiler  could  conveniently  hide  his 
somewhat  bulky  figure. 

'  And  you  here,'  said  he  to  me,  when 
we  had  advanced  another  forty  yards. 

*  Oh,  no,'  said  L  'No,  Donald ;  The 
MacFadyen  and  I  af e  too  near  each 
other.' 

Donald  growled  something  in  Gaelic 
and  gave  me  a  station  nirther  on. 
Finally,  he  posted  Mr.  Smith,  and  then, 
having  disappeared,  we  shortly  after* 
wards  heard  a  Bhrill  whistle,  which  was 
doubtless  the  signal  firom  the  head 
keeper  to  the  beaters  to  begin  their 
work 

I  kept  my  eye  on  The  MacFadyen. 
Hitherto  I  had  not  paid  him  much  at- 
tention ;  now  he  became  a  very  import- 
ant person.  I  saw  him  put  the  cartridges 
into  the  barrels  of  his  gun,  and  began 
to  wonder  what  miffht  be  the  effect  of  a 
few  buckshot  on  a  human  being  at  fifty 
yards. 

The  noise  of  the  beaters  was  now  dis- 
tinctly heard — their  cries  and  their 
striking  with  sticks  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Once  or  twice  a  dog  gave  tongue 
and  then  relapsed  into  silence;  but  the 
steady  approach  of  the  beaters  continued 
to  be  apparent.  Then  one  of  the  dwarf 
harriers  sent  up  a  yelping  bark,  which 
seemed  to  come  nearer  and  more  near 
The  MacFadyen.  That  venerable 
sportsman  quickly  put  his  gun  up  to 
his  shoulder,  and  held  it  there,  while  he 
looked  up  and  down  in  firont  of  him  for 
the  advent  of  the  deer,  betraying,  in  the 
quick  rotatory  movement  of  his  head, 
the  agitation  of  his  mind.  The  Mac- 
Fadyen at  this  moment  was  not  a  pic- 
turesque figure.  His  bulky  shouldsrs 
were  rounded  so  as  to  support  the  gun, 
his  body  was  stooping  forward,  his  head 
bent  down  to  the  banei,  and  moving,  to 
enable  him  to  scan  with  his  eyes  the 
long  stretch  of  brushwood  in  front  of  him. 

A  buck  leaped  out  1  a  beautiful  young 
creature  with  his  winter  coat  strong  and 
glossy  upon  him.  Bang  I  went  The  Mac- 
Fadyen's  right  barrel;  and  the  back, 
terrified  and  untouched,  sprang  onward 
and  passed  me  like  a  flash  of  brown 
lightning.  I  fired,  and  missed  abomi- 
nably ;  for,  after  all,  buck-shooting  does 
not  come  by  nature. 

Up  came  ^  MacFadyen,  scarlet  with 
luge. 

•  Why  did  you  fire  ?'  he  said.    •  Did 
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ye  no*  see  that  I  wonndad  him  ?    The 
dowgs  *li  have  him  in  three  minutes/ 

•  My  dear  air,*  I  observed,  •  neither  of 
us  touched  a  hair  of  his  ooat ;  and  all 
the  dogs  in  the  world * 

I  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  An- 
other buck  sprang  lightly  out  from  the 
young  trees — a  handsome  fellow,  with  a 
splendid  carriage,  and  a  head  that  kept 
Ills  horns  well  up  in  the  air.  For  an 
instant  he  paused,  caught  sight  of  us, 
and  then  darted  off  throuj^h  the  trees. 

I  fired— there  was  a  shrill  scream — 
the  buck  leapt  three  feet  into  the  air, 
fell  forward,  strugs:led  to  his  knees 
again,  and  finally  stumbled  down  among 
the  brackens,  and  lay  there  motionless. 
All  this  had  occurred  in  a  moment ;  and 
when  I  withdrew  my  eyes  from  the 
deer,  I  found  that  The  MacFadyen 
was  also  lying  on  the  moist  grass.  The 
fact  was  that,  from  the  course  taken  by 
the  buck,  I  was  obliged  to  fire  over  my 
neighbour's  shoulder;  and,  knowing 
that  the  report  could  only  have  stunned 
and  trightened  him,  I  simply  dragged 
him  to  his  feet— no  easy  job.  He  put 
up  his  hand  to  his  right  ear,  looked 
bewildered  for  a  moment,  and  then  be- 
gan to  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  shrill 
recrimination,  expostulation,  and  com- 
plaint, which  I  was  glad  to  find  only 
half-intelligible. 

'  Te  might  hae  tell*d  a  body  afore  ye 
fired  in  that  way.* 

•  But  the  buck  would  have  escaped.' 

•  D the  buck !   What's  the  buck 

compared  wi'  my  life?' 

'  But  your  life  was  in  no  danger.* 

•  Ma  freen,  may-be  you've  been  in  the 
habit  o'  splittin'  hairs  wi'  a  chairge  o' 
buck-shot;  but  dinna  try  it  on  the  hairs 
o'  my  neck,  if  ye  please.  And  dootless 
ye  missed  tiie  buck,  eh  T 

•  He  lies  among  the  brackens  down 
there  beyond  the  large  fir-tree.* 

I  think  he  would  have  foigiven  me 
if  I  had  missed  the  buck. 

The  drive  being  now  over,  the  gillies 
came  up  to  inquire  what  had  been  the 
result  of  their  labours.  They  were  at 
once  ordered  to  unleash  a  fine  grey- 
hound, in  order  to  recover  the  buck 
whidiThe  MacFadyen  declared  he  liad 
wounded ;  an  efB:>rt  which  was  of  course 
attended  with  no  result 

'  And  what  have  ye  seen,  Mr.  Smith  ?* 
asked  our  mutual  friend. 

•  Three  does.  Two  of  them  I  could 
have  shot' 

•  Very  well,  Mr.  Smith,*  replied  The 
MacFadyen,  patronizingly ;  '  1  give  ye 
leeberty  to  shoot  what  does  ye  see. 
Your  freen  here  *11  kill  plenty  without 
does,  even  if  he  should  na^  bag  a  man  or 
two  afore  the  day's  over.' 


The  soap-boiler's  sarcasm  seemed 
rather  incomprehensible  to  Mr.  Smith  ; 
but  at  this  moment  my  friend's  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  buck,  round 
which  the  gillies  were  now  standing, 
while  one  of  their  number  perfonned 
the  malodorous  operation  of  'gral- 
loching.*  A  discussion  was  also  bein^ 
conducted  in  voluble  Gaelic  as  to  tbo 
a^e  of  the  buck,  the  authorities  being 
divided  as  to  whether  three  points  in 
the  horns  signified  three  years  or  four 
years.  In  truth,  the  horns  looked  rather 
shabby  when  one  thought  of  the  mag- 
nificent antlers  of  the  red  deer;  hut, 
after  all,  as  2ir.  Smith  profoundly  re- 
marked, *all  animals  are  not  alike; 
and  it  may  require  more  skill  to  shoot 
a  swiftly-running  roe,  with  an  ordinary 
Joe  Manton  or  breech-loader,  than  to 
kill  a  motionless  stag  with  a  rifle.' 

The  buck,  now  disembowelled,  was 
dragged  ofi'  by  a  tall  Highland  lad, 
who  was  told  to  carry  it  as  he  best 
might  to  the  spot  where  the  ponies  were 
stationed.  We  then  set  out  in  quest  of 
our  next  drive,  a  gleam  of  wintry  sun- 
shine now  shimmering  yellowly  through 
the  close  trees. 

This^beat  was  much  larger  than  the 
preceding,  and  it  was  some  considerable 
time  before  the  beaters  began  their 
work.  The  MacFadyen  was  again  sta- 
tioned next  me ;  and  I  was  not  without 
some  fear  that  his  displeasure  might 
take  the  form  of  sending  a  stray  charge 
in  mv  direction.  I  had  scarcely  thought 
of  this  possibility,  when  I  heard  a 
rattling  noise  by  my  side,  and  at  the 
same  moment  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 
I  knew  that  the  shot  haa  lodged  in  a 
tree  not  fouryazds  from  me ;  and  when 
I  turned  to  llie  MacFadyen  I  could  see 
him  standing  with  his  gun  in  his  hand, 
and  with  his  face  of  a  ghastly  paleness, 
while  the  smoke  ascending  from  odo  of 
the  barrels  told  too  surely  whence  the 
shot  had  been  fired.  He  threw  down 
the  g^un,  and  came  running  up  to  me. 

'You're  no'  hurt?  You're  no'  hurt? 
I  got  a  maist  awfii'  fright ;  butiye  ken 
it  was  an  accident — an  unfortunate  ac- 
cident I  wasna'  quite  sure  tliat  the 
trigger  was  working  right  and  I— I— 
but  Tm  awf\i*  glad  you're  no  hurt' 

'  If  s  all  right,  Mr.  MacFadyen,'  said 
I ;  '  but  for  goodness'  sake  keiep  your 
barrels  pointed  in  front  of  you.' 

He  returned  to  his  post  and  about 
the  same  time  we  began  to  hear  the  sound 
of  the  beaters.  MacFadyen,  having  re- 
placed the  exploded  cartridge,  again 
put  up  his  gun  to  his  shoidder  and 
remained  in  the  ridiculous  postnie  I 
have  already  described.  We  ware  scarcely 
expecting  to  see  anything,  when  a  beau- 
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tifi]],  flill-giown  doe  appeared  right  ia 
front  of  him.  For  a  moment  the  grace- 
fal  creature  stood  and  contemplated 
Vkj  neighbour.  He  fired  one  Wrel 
without  touching  her,  and  then  she 
bounded  back  into  the  forest  I  sup- 
pose she  most  there  have  met  one  of 
the  dogs,  for  immediately  afterwards 
we  heaid  the  harsh  yelping  which  told 
of  a  close  pursuit,  and  then  the  doe 
burst  out  of  the  thicket  about  forty 
yards  from  where  Smith  stood.  He 
ilred  his  first  barrel  at  her,  and  missed. 
The  poor  creature  seemed  stunned  for 
a  moment ;  then  bounded  forward  in  a 
Htraight  line,  apparently  with  the  hope 
of  escaping  both  the  dog  and  Mr.  Smitn. 
Bat  she  had  only  run  a  few  yards,  when 
my  friend's  left  barrel  caught  her,  and 
slie  fell  heavily  on  the  mossy  ground. 

A  buck  now  came  out  by  the  same 
path,  and  cantered  lightly  across,  almost 
over  the  body  of  the  slam  doe.  Smith, 
filing  with  a  muzzle-loader,  had  not 
time  to  reload,  and  the  buck  escaped 
without  sniffing  powder.  Another  buck 
and  another  doe  passed  The  MaoFadyen, 
who  again  blazed  away  without  doing 
onj  damage.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dnve,  also,  the  beaters  related  that  two 
bocks  and  several  does  had  fairly  turned 
and  broken  through  their  lines ;  so  that 
this  section  of  'the  forest  was  very  fiur 
fh>m  being  a  blank. 

*  So  you*ve  killed  a  doe  ?'  said  Mao 
Fadyen,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Smith. 
•  WmI,  sir,  ye  ken,  I  gied  ye  leeherty ; 
and  yet  I'm  thinking  that  in  your  place 
I  wouldna'  hae  killed  the  bonnie  bit 
craythur.' 

'  Why,  sir,'  said  I,  'you  fired  at  it 
yourself,  and  missed.' 

'Me?  Me?— I  fired  at  a  buck!'  said 
The  MacFadyen,  with  an  angry  face. 

'Perhaps  you  did,'  I  said,  'but  I 
thought  it  was  a  doe  you  missed,  after 
you  foiised  me.' 

From  that  moment  I  resolved  that 
nothing  on  earth  would ;,  tempt  me  to 
remain  within  gunshot  of  the  soap- 
boiler; and  accordingly,  in  the  next 
drive,  I  secured  for  Mr.  Smith  that  dan- 
gerous post  which  I  had  hitherto  occu- 
pied. Towards  the  close  of  the  drive, 
and  when  we  fancied  that  this  part  of 
the  forest  was  likely  to  prove  a  blank, 
two  bucks  sunultaneously  made  their 
appearance.  On  this  occasion  we  were 
stationed  among  tall  firs,  where  there  was 
veiv  tittle  underwood,  and  we  could  see 
bom  of  the  roebucks  when  they  were  as 
yet  considerably  beyond  shot.  Appa^ 
rentlv,  however,  they  had  been  greatly 
staztled  by  the  beaters,  and  in  their 
anxietv  to  escape  from  the  horrible  din 
behind  them,  took  no  precautions  to 


guard  against  any  danger  which  might 
e  in  front.  We  could  just  catch  the 
twinkling  of  their  ruddy  hides  as  they 
passed  quickly  through  the  trees,  occa- 
sionally crossing  a  bar  of  thin,  cold  sun- 
light ;  and  so  &r  as  I  oould  make  out, 
one  buck  was  coming  straight  towards 
me,  while  the  other  was  baring  down 
upon  Mr.  Smith,  who  stood  between  me 
and  The  MacFadyen. 

The  latter  buclc,  however,  seemed  to 
have  chan^  its  course,  as  I  after- 
wards heara  that  it  ran  straight  towards 
The  MacFadyen,  who  fired,  and  of 
course  missed.  My  attention  at  this 
moment  was  concentrated  upon  the  first 
buck,  which  was  cantering  rapidly  and 
lightly  over  the  soft  moss,  in  a  direction 
which  promised  me  an  easy  shot.  And 
so  it  proved.  I  saw  that  he  must  pass 
behina  a  certain  dump  of  larches ;  and 
as  he  again  came  within  sight,  I  fired. 
He  did  not  leap  forward,  as  most  killed 
deer  do ;  he  simply  rolled  over  on  his 
side,  and  lay  perfectly  motionless  on 
the  soft  swam.  I  turned  just  in  time  to 
see  the  other  buck,  which  The  Mac 
Fadyen  had  missed,  fall  to  the  gun 
of  Mr.  Smith,  who  killed  him  very 
cleverly  when  he  was  running  at  full 
speed. 

'  You  wass  in  good  luck  the  day,'  said 
Donald,  as  he  came  up.  'And  The 
MacFadyen,  has  he  not  got  something 
at  all,  at  all?' 

•Donald,'  said  The  MacFadyen, 
making  his  appearance,  *  you'll  tak  the 
buck  I  shot  over  to  Mr.  Ck)lwinnock  o' 
Glen  Shelagh,  as  a  Nerdy-gifL  But 
first,  ye  ken,  ye  maun  tak  the  horns 
and  hae  them  mounted.' 

'Where  is  the  buck  you  shot;  Mao 
Fadyen  ?'  asked  Smith. 

'  There,'  he  said,  pointing  to  the  one 
lying  at  our  feet. 

'  I  shot  that  buck,'  said  Smith,  won- 
deringly. 

The  MacFadyen  replied,  with  a  con- 
temptuous smile — 

'  ru  no  deny,  ma  freen,  that  you  shot 
at  it ;  but  ye  ken  brawlys  that  it  was 
jist  going  to  drop  wi'  the  dose  I  gave  it 
down  there.  May-be  you  made  it  fa' 
a  bit  the  sooner ;  but  it  was  a  dead  buck 
when  you  fired  at  it.' 

*  I  don't  believe  you  shot  within  half 
a  mile  of  it,'  said  Smith,  warmly,  for  he 
did  not  want  to  be  cheated  out  of  his 
pair  of  horns.  *  I  saw  you  fire,  and  I 
know  you  oould  not  have  struck  him.' 

'  Mr.  Smith,'  said  The  MaoFadyen, 
hauglitily,  'you're  an  Englishman,  hut 
you're  a  gentieman.  I  believe  ye  think 
ve  shot  the  buck ;  but  as  I'm  positeef 
I  killed  him  wi'  my  first  shot,  I'll  leave 
it  to  the  judgment  o'  your  fi-een  here,' 
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'And  ff)  fihaU  I,  wUllngly/  said 
Bmith. 

There  wm  no  donbt  about  the  verdict. 

*  I  did  not  see  The  IfacFadyen  shoot ; 
bat  when  I  saw  the  buck  coming  to- 
wards Mr.  Smith,  he  was  evidently 
quite  unharmed,  running  liehtly  and 
well ;  and  when  Mr.  Smith  anot,  he  at 
once  fell  dead.' 

MacFadyen  turned  away,  muttering 
I  know  not  what  incoherent  olasphemies. 

'Donald,*  he  cried,  *  we'll  ahoot  no 
more  the  day.  Oa*  in  the  beaters,  and 
have  the  roe  taken  down  to  the  pownies. 
We'll  be  able  to  gang  hame  on  foot.* 

And  on  foot,  accordingly,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  MacFadyen  Oa^Je,  where, 
having  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
ponies,  we  once  more  got  into  tlie  saddle 
and  returned  to  Ullapool,  MacFadyen 
accompanying  us.  With  us,  also,  we 
carried  the  horns  oF  the  bucks  that  had 
been  shot,  these  having  been  sawn  out 
in  a  few  minutes  by  the  gillies. 

Our  'Nerdy'  cnnner  that  day  was 
lively  enough;  for  MacFadyen  did  not 
cease  to  hurl  his  ponderous  sarcasm  at 
the  two  sportsmen  who,  as  he  informed 
Mrs.  Smith,  had  stolen  from  liim  the 
credit  of  having  brought  down  at  least 
two  of  the  bucks.  As  dinner  proceeded, 
Mr.  Smith's  excellent  Roederer  seemed 
to  have  the  opposite  of  its  usual  effect 
on  the  temper  of  The  MacFadyen :  and 
very  soon  his  vein  of  heavily  funny 
satire  was  changed  into  one  of  morose 
aversion  and  indignation. 

'English  or  no  English,  I  like  &ir 
play,'  he  muttered.  *  I  wouldna  like  to 
gang  back  to  England  wi'  the  horns  o* 
a  buck  that  anither  man  had  killed. 
No ;  never !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs. 
Smith,  for  having  broken  this  glass; 
but,  if  ye  please.  Til  jist  tak  a  drappie 
o  something  stronger  than  this  shaum- 
paigne.  It's  a  wisliy-weahy  drink,  fit 
only  for  Englishers  and  poor  crayturs 
that  canna  shoot  a  roe  when  it  stares 
them  in  the  fiioe.  No  offence  to  you, 
mem ;  none  in  the  least ;  if  ye  had  a  gun 
yersel,  ye  would  mak*  better  useo't  than 
some  gomerils  I  ken.  Shootin'  I  I  ken 
folk  thut  can  no  more  shoot  than  a  bilod 
lobster  can  sing.' 

Mr.  Smith  knew  perfectly  how  to 
treat  his  friend  at  this  stage:  he  had 
conducted  the  operotion  several  times 
with  success.  He  not  only  produced 
the  •  something  stronger,'  but  plied  The 
MacFadyen  with  it,  until  the  latter  be- 
came furiously  patriotic.  He  b^an  to 
sing— 

*  Cope  lent  a  Mter  to  Donbur, 
Baying,  *  Charlie.  me«t  me  gin  ye  danr, 
And  I'll  teach  ye  the  arts  o*  war, 
Sae  early  in  the  morning." ' 


At  a  given  signal,  two  of  Mr.  Smith's 
servants  entered,  quietly  took  hold  of 
The  MacFadyen  under  the  ann-pits,  and 
he,  accustomed  to  the  attention  and 
quite  complaisant,  allowed  himself  to  be 
half-carried  to  bed.  By  the  time  he  had 
reached  his  room  he  had  grown  senti- 
mental; and  we  could  hear  him  com- 
plaining in  a  pathetic  manner  to  the 
servants  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  two 
bucks  that  he  had  shot  Then  thete 
was  deep  silence. 

Mrs.  Smith  now  brought  her  children 
into  the  drawins-room.  The  unhappy 
youngsters  had  neen  compelled,  owing 
to  Tl£  MacFadven's  ebullience,  to  leave 
the  dinner-table  before  they  had  at 
aU  satisfied  their  natural  appetite  for 
sweets ;  and  so  their  mamma  resolved 
by  every  possible  indulgence  to  com* 
p^sate  for  the  privation. 

*  Charles,  dear,'  she  said  to  her  hus- 
band, *I  hope  Mr.  MacFadyen  won't 
come  down  again  and  interrupt  us.* 

*No  fear  of  that,'  said  Smith;  *did 
you  ever  hear  of  his  doing  it  before? 
He'll  get  up  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  wake  up  Colin,  eet  out  his 
pony,  and  be  off  for  MacFadyen  Castle 
Defore  any  one  can  see  him.' 

'  I'm  sure  I  wish  he  would  stay  there.* 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Smith  had  just 
prepared  a  large  dish  of  snapdragon: 
and  as  she  set  fire  to  it,  her  husband 
removed  the  lamps  to  the  passage  out- 
side. Of  course  the  children  screamed 
with  delight,  and  clustered  round  the 
table  like  so  many  plump  little  demons 
with  ghostly  blue-and-white  faces.  Thev 
had  survived  the  effects  of  the  preced- 
ing Christmas,  and  were  quite  ready  to 
risk  the  results  of  further  indulgence. 

A  figure  appeared  at  the  door ;  and 
as  we  all  turned,  the  pale  flames  of  tlie 
burning  brandy  lit  up  the  heavy  features 
of  The  MacFadyen. 

*I  must  go,'  he  said,  much  more 
steadily  than  one  would  have  antici- 
pated. '  I  can't  stay  in  the  hoose  o'  a 
man  that  has  stolen  twa  o'  my  bucks. 
Mr.  Smith,  tell  Colin  to  get  my  powny.' 

'With  pleasure,'  said  Mr.  SmlUi, 
bustling  his  guest  into  the  passage. 

In  a  few  minutes  both  Cohn  and 
MacFadyen  were  moimted  and  on  their 
way  to  MacFadyen  Castle.  We  were  left 
to  enjoy  our  New  Year's  Day  evening  in 
peace ;  and  the  interrupted  snapdragon 
was  revived  and  prolonged  until  every 
child  in  the  house  had  received  his  or 
her  due  share  of  indigestion.  I  never 
saw  The  MacFadyen  again;  but  tlie 
horns  of  the  two  bucks  look  very  well, 
now  that  they  are  mounted  and  nailed 
up  in  my  library. 

W.  B. 
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OTJB  eatablishment  is  not  large ; 
Sasan,  the  cook;  Jane,  the 
honsemaid;  Hooper,  the  groom; 
Tartar,  the  horse ;  Snap,  my  wife's 
Skye;  and  Nero,  my  half-bred  ter- 
rier, make  up  the  sum  of  those  for 
whose  actions  we  hold  onrselves 
liable. 

I  need  not  describe  Susan.  When 
I  say  she  nursed  my  wife,  is  at  onoe 
as  tyrannical  as  if  she  were  her 
mother,  and  as  obedient  as  if  she 
were  her  slave,  I  have  sufficiently 
indicated  that  faithful  old  friend, 
who  requires,  tp  keep  her  in  good- 
humour,  at  least  forty-eight  hours' 
notice  if  one  person  is  expected  to 
dinner,  especially  if  that  one  person 
is,  as  she  phrases  it, '  one  of  master's 
City  gents ;'  and  is  of  opinion  that  all 
visitors  should  be  out  of  the  house 
by  half-past  nine,  '  so  that  she  may 
get  her  supper  things  washed  and 
her  kitchen  cleared  up,  ready  for 
breakfast  in  the  morning.' 

Jane  is— Jane.  I  do  not,  at  this 
moment,  even  know  what  is  the 
colour  of  her  hair.  I  think  she  is 
tall,  but,  though  she  has  been  in  the 
house  these  six  months,  I  cannot, 
without  ringing  the  bell  to  call  her 
in,  give  any  further  description. 

She  is  one  of  those  persons  who 
make  no  impression  on  the  mind  at 
all ;  I  am  sure  that  in  the  street,  or 
at  a  friend's  house,  I  should  fail  to 
recognize  her.  My  wife  says  she  has 
a  temper — it  is  possible,  but  I  have 
never  witnessed  its  exhibition. 
Speaking  after  the  manner  of  pho- 
tographers, I  should  say  I  only  focus 
ber,  I  never  take  her;  or  if  I  do,  I 
forget  to  develop  the  picture  on  my 
mental  plates,  and  it  fades  imme- 
diately. 

Of  Tartar,  Snap,  and  Nero,  I  can 
only  say  I  believe  there  are  other 
dogs  and  horses  in  the  world  that 
bear  some  resemblance  to  them, 
though  my  wife  distinctly  affirms 
that  Snap  is  unique  in  every  re- 
spect; but  then,  as  I  never  argue 
with  my  wife,  I  admit  it  tacitly  to 
her,  and  retain  my  own  opinion. 

Hooper,  our  remaining  aid  and 
Tartars  attendant,  is  in  no  way  re- 


markable; but  his  predecessor.  Gar 
ret,  was,  in  his  time,  the  most  re- 
markable person  in  the  establish- 
ment. Until  I  heard  his  story,  I 
thought  him  about  forty.  Let  me 
pause  and  nanrate  here  how  Garret 
became  my  groom,  and  how  I  heard 
his  story. 

When  Caroline  and  myself  first  set 
up  a  partnership  for  life,  under  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Charles  Clarkson  and 
husband,  we  decided  on  keeping  a 
one-horse  vehicle  of  the  hooded- 
phsBton  pattern,  in  which  I  might 
drive  to  town  and  back,  and  save  the 
omnibus  fieire.  The  economy  of  this 
measure  was  sufficiently  evident,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fiEure,  at  sixpence  per 
passage,  for  the  313  days  in  the  year 
on  which  I  went  to  business,  would 
amount  to  15^.  13.S.,  while  the  keep 
of  the  horse  and  man,  repairs  to 
chaise,  interest  of  first  cost,  &o., 
would  cost  only  about  130^.  per 
year,  which  was  a  clear  gain  of 
something  like  115Z.  to  one  side 
or  the  other :  at  least  such  were  my 
wife's  notions  on  the  subject  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  she  has 
experienced  a  change  in  her  opinions 
during  the  two  years  we  have  been 
a  firm ;  but  as  she  does  not  give  ex- 
pression to  her  new  opinion,  I  still 
keep  Tartar,  drive  cheaply  into 
town,  and,  on  my  way,  reprove 
mildly  those  of  my  friends  who  are 
guilty  of  the  extravagance  of  diurnal 
omnibus-rides  to  the  City  and  back. 

The  existence  of  Tartar,  of  course, 
called  into  requisition  the  services  of 
one  of  that  most  peculiar  class  of  indi- 
viduals called  grooms.  I  had  during 
two  years,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
about  eleven  of  this  class  domesti- 
cated with  me  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods.  As  to  the  number  I  have 
seen,  in  answer  to  advertisements,  I 
should  like  to  say  five  hundred,  but 
I  know  it  cannot  be  true.    I  am  not 

grepared  to  swear  it  is  over  three 
undred,  but,  in  short,  it  is  a  great 
many.  How  many  is  a  great  many  ? 
I  decline  to  answer.  To  describe 
these  men  is  needless.  Let  any  ot 
my  readers  look  at  the  sketch  of  our 
lamented  friend,  John  Let  eh,  of '  Mr. 
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Briggs  is  in  want  of  a  young  man  to 
look  after  his  horse/  and  he  will  gain 
my  experience  at  a  glance. 

For  some  reason  number  ten  had 
left,  and  it  was  on  the  occasion  of 
the  departure  of  the  eleventh  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  my  last 
groom— Garret.  Number  eleven — 
I  forget  his  name— was  to  go,  but 
he  would  not  go  unrevenged.  He 
drove  me  to  town  one  morning,  as 
usual,  and  on  my  return,  per  omni- 
bus, in  the  afternoon,  I  found  my 
wife,  Susan,  and  Jane,  standing  on 
the  step,  with  that  peculiar  expres- 
sion which  the  female  face  assumes 
under  the  combined  influence  of  the 
desire  to  communicate  some  painful 
information  and  the  conviction  of 
the  inadequacy  of  language  fully  to 
express  the  feelings. 

'Oh!  Charles,  dear,' said  my  wife, 
*  John  has ' 

'And  he's  tearing  up  and  down 
the  street  like  mad,  said  Susan. 

'  I  think  he's  took  the  gravy  spoon, 
sir/  said  Jane. 

I  was  aghast,— I  was  not  prepared, 
on  arriving  at  my  peaceful  dwelling, 
to  hear  such  revelations  as  these.  I 
pictured  to  myself  John  tearing  up 
and  down  the  street  like  mad, 
flourishing  the  gravy  spoon. 

By  dint  of  securing  the  silence  of 
two  out  of  the  three  talkers,  I 
learned  that  John,  before  taking  his 
departure,  had  left  the  stable  door 
and  the  front  gate  open,  and  that 
Tartar,  having  no  halter  on,  had 
quietly  walked  out  into  the  high  road, 
and  been  chevied  up  and  down  by 
the  boys  for  the  last  quarter  of  an 
hour.  I  scarcely  understood  the 
nature  of  things  before  a  series  of 
yells  and  the  rattle  of  hoofs  told  me 
I  should  see  Tartar;  and  very 
pleased  indeed  I  was  to  see,  pass  the 
door,  a  bond  of  young  ruffians  in  full 
chase  of  a  horse,  who,  with  stream- 
ing mane,  came  tearing  down  the 
road  in  a  condition  that  quite  justi- 
fied Susan's  statement.  Of  course  I 
ran  after  my  property,  and,  of 
course,  fiuled  to  come  near  it,  and 
was  forced  to  return  home,  not  a 
little  blown,  without  it.  I  comforted 
myself  with  the  reflection  that  the 
animal  must  stop  some  time,  and 
then  a  few  pounds  would  bring  him 
to  my  stable  again.  I  therefore 
partook  of  dinner,  amid  the  lamen- 


tations of  the  household,  including 
the  barking  and  whining  of  Snap, 
who,  seeing  my  wife  cry  for  '  poor 
dear  old  Tartar '  (I  had  had  him  just 
two  years,  but  then  he  met  us  at  the 
station  when  we  came  home  from 
our  tour),  kept  up  an  uninterrupted 
bark  and  howl  of  the  loudest  sympa- 
thy. I  had  finished  my  dinner,  and 
sat  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  when  Jane 
rushed  in. 

'  Oh,  sir  I  here's  Tartar  come  back.* 

I  will  confess  I  was  not  displeased, 
though  I  affected  to  treat  his  arrival 
as  a  matter  of  course.  I  went  down 
to  the  stable  and  there  I  found 
Tartar  fondling,  with  his  nose  at 
the  head  and  breast  of  one  of  the  most 
singdar  men  it  had  been.my  lot  to 
meet— a  grey  head  and  thin  face, 
with  not  a  trace  of  whisker  or 
beard,  and  eyes  which  had  at  once 
the  cunning  of  a  fox's  and  the  sad- 
ness of  a  seal's. 

'  Good  eveniiig,  shr !  I've  brought 
him  home,  you  see.' 

'  Yes,  I  see.  Where  did  you  find 
him?' 

'  In  the  road,  sir.  They  chevied 
him  till  he  was  spent,  and  fell  down, 
stunned  like ;  so  I  got  the  Bobby  to 
drive  off  the  bpys,  while  I  sat  by  his 
head  a  bit,  and  when  he  came  to,  I 
says— " Tartar,  my  boy!"  and  he 
pricked  up  his  ears  all  alive  again.' 

'  How  cud  you  know  his  name  ?' 

'  Why,  you  see,  sir,  I  thought  I 
know'd  hun  when  I  see  him  with 
the  boys ;  but  it  was  getting  a  bit 
dark,  so  I  couldn't  be  sure ;  but  as 
soon  as  I  touched  him  I  knew  it  was 
Tartar— he's  got  a  little  kernel,  like, 
at  the  back  of  his  off  ear,  and  there's 
an  old  mark  of  a  spur  on  the  near 
side.  I  know'd  him  at  once,  and  he 
Imew  me,  too.  He*s  got  a  funny 
trick  of  biting  the  leather  off  the 
shaft-end  on  the  right  side,  ain't  he, 
sir  ?  I  know  him.  He  was  one  of 
my  old  master's  stud,  sir,  he  was, 
and  a  very  useful  httle  beastr— he'll 
follow  me  anywheres.' 

•  Now/  I  thought, '  this  is  a  chance 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  If  this  man 
and  my  horse  are  old  Mends,  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  get  a  good  ser- 
vant for  the  horse's  sake.'  Besides,  I 
am  not  clever  at  littering  down,  or 
fond  of  it,  and  I  had  no  groom  for 
the  night  I  put  his  last  boast  to 
the  test. 
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' "  Follow  you  anywhere,"  will  he  ? 
I  donbt  it' 

'Do  yer,  sir?— look  here,  tlien. 
Tartar,  my  boy,'  said  he,  and  then 
stepping  into  the  yard,  the  old  man 
was  followed  by  the  horse  like  a  laj)- 
dog. 

Other  things  being  suitable,  this 
was  the  man. 

I  took  him  into  the  kitchen,  for 
beer,  &c.,  and  then  had  him  sent  up. 

'Well,  my  man,  what  do  I  owe 
you  for  your  trouble  ^ 

'  Nothing,  sir ;  nothing.  I've  had 
a  good  drop  of  good  beer.  Tmpaid, 
unless  maybe ' 

'Well,  go  on.' 

*  I  was  going  to  say,  sir,  was  you 
suited?  Wages  ain't  so  much  a 
object  ^to  me,  sir,  as  a  comfortable 
place;  and  Tartar  and  me's  good 
friends  already,  you  see.' 

'  Can  you  have  a  character  ?' 

'  Not  exactly,  sir.* 

'Ah!  you've  been  in  trouble,  as 
they  say.' 

'  Not  a  bit  on  it,  sir.  Neyer  was 
in  trouble  of  that  sort  since  I  got  a 
hiding  for  stealing  some  of  Farmer 
Gam^s  apples.' 

'  Why  can't  you  get  a  character, 
then?  You  look  as  if  you'd  had  to 
do  with  horses  all  your  life.  You're 
lame,  too,  I  see.' 

'  Yes,  sir.  I've  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  horses,  and  I  can  ride 
with  my  game  legs  as  well  as  hero 
and  there  a  one.  It  ain't  want  of 
experience ;  but  you  see  you  want 
a  name  if  you  have  a  character,  and 
I  ain't  got  none  just  now.' 

'  No  name  l' 

'  No,  sir.' 

'How's  that?.  When  did  you 
lose  it?  Men  don't  lose  their  names 
every  day.' 

'Tuesday  three  weeks,  sir,  I 
lost  it' 

The  man  was  as  serious  as  the 
dog  that  was  looking  at  him,  and  as 
simple. 

•  You're  a  curious  follow.  You've 
no  name  and  no  character?' 

'  Well,  sir,  you  see  I  can't  help  it. 
I  was  druv  to  do  it.' 

'Do  what?' 
'Die,  sir; 

'Die!    You're  mad!' 
'No,  sir;  I  died   last  Tuesday 
three  weeks;  and  that's  the  reason 
I  ain't  got  no  name  nor  character.' 


There  was  something  quite  new, 
not  to  say  startling,  about  a  man  of 
this  kind. 

'  And  so  you're  dead,  are  you  ?* 

'  Yes,  I'm  dead— since  last  Tues- 
day three  weeks.' 

'  And  how  did  you  come  here  ?' 

'  Tramped  it,  most  part,  and  got  a 
lift  now  and  then.' 

'What  did  you  die  of?' 

'Apoplexy  in  the  head — quite 
sudden,  like,  at  the  last:  wam't 
time  for  a  doctor,  even.' 

'  And  how  did  you  feel  ?' 

'  Rather  dry — like  as  if  I'd  been 
up  two  or  three  nights.' 

'  You  were  buried  ?' 

'Yes,  sir,  in— but  I'd  best  not 
tell  about  that,  sir.' 

'  And '  you've  nothing  to  tell 
about— about  the  other  world?' 

'  Lord,  sir,  I  never  went  there.  I 
meant  that  I'm  supposed  to  be  dead. 
I  thought  you  understood  that' 

'Ah,  well!  my  man;  perhaps  I 
did.  But,  however,  it's  getting 
lateish  now ;  so  if  you  like  to  stop 
here  to-night,  and  look  after  Tartar, 
we  can  talk  of  this  matter  to-mor- 
row. By-the-bye,  by  what  name  will 
you  like  me  to  call  you?' 

'  Don't  care,  sir,  at  all ;  it's  all  one 
to  me.' 

'  Well,  good-night  You'll  find  a 
hed  in  the  garret :  one  of  the  girls 
will  show  you  where.' 

I  need  scarcely  say  the  managing 
partner  was  duly  apprized  of  the 
extraordinary  adventures  of  our 
new  groom,  and  reference  made  to 
that  authority  for  a  name. 

'  Where  is  he  now,  my  dear?' 

'  In  the  garret,'  I  replied. 

*  Call  him  "  Garret,"  then,'  said  the 
chief;  and  '  Garret'  he  became,  and 
so  remained  during  the  time  he  was 
with  us. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Days  of  festival  are  a  shade  heavy 
for  some  folks— folks,  for  instance, 
who  dine  at  three,  and  don't  dance. 
We  were  not  a  dancing  party  on 
the  second  anniversary  of  our  wed- 
ding-day—a festival  which  followed 
two  days  after  the  settlement  of 
Garret  in  our  stable  and  attic ;  con- 
•  sequently,  after  dinner,  and  dessert, 
and  coffee,  we— some  six  or  eight 
persons— were  a  little  dull. 
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Mnsio,  when  you  know  what 
eyery  one  will  sing  and  i>lay,  and 
they  know  that  you  know  it,  is  not 
very  enlivening  after  the  first  two 
hours ;  and  we  were  too  many  for 
whist  and  too  old  for  a  round  gama 
We  were  getting  dull,  terribly  dull ; 
a  middle-aged  party  with  the  clouds 
of  indigestion  darkening  the  mental 
sky.  What  was  to  be  done?  A 
brilliant  idea  struck  me,  I  spoke 
to  my  wife. 

'Yes,  my  dear,  if  you  like;  but 
mind^  Charles,  that  he  wipes  his 
feet.' 

I  retired,  with  my  wife's  sanc- 
tion, to  carry  out  my  brilliant  idea. 
I  returned  with  the  man  so  recently 
named  Gkirret. 

'  My  dear  friends,'  I  began. 

'Don't,  don't.  No  speeches.  It's 
not  dinner  now,  Clarkson.' 

'  I  was  only  going  to  say  that,  as 
we  seemed  rather  dull,  I've  per- 
suaded my  man  Garret  to  come  and 
tell  us  his  story.  ;The  little  I've 
heard  makes  me  curious  to  hear 
more.  I'll  wait  till  it's  ended,  to  see 
if  you  think  it  as  well  worth  hear- 
ing as  I  fancy  I  shall* 

'Garret,  my  man,  let  me  offer 
you  a  glass  of  wine,  and  ask  you  to 
tell  us  your  story.' 

'  You  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,' 
began  Garret, '  I'm  not  given  to  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  I  don't  want  to 
get  anybody  into  trouble;  so  I 
mustn't  give  the  true  names  of 
people,  and  I  must  ask  you  not  to 
try  to  find  them  out' 

'Certainly  not,'  said  I,  rashly 
taking  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  complete  silence  for  four 
married  ladies. 

'  Well,  then,  sir,  you  must  know 
that  when  I  was  a  young  man  I  was 
down  in  Berkshire  (it  wasn*t  Berk- 
shire, you  know ;  but  call  it  so),  and 
was  groom  to  Sir  John ' 

'  Say  Jones,'  suggested  L 

'Thank  you,  sir.  Now  his  wife 
had  a  kind  of  lady's-maid,  who  had 
been  brought  up  by  some  ladies 
who  kept  school,  and  when  they 
died  she  (thaf  s  Lucy  as  was)  was 
thrown  upon  the  world,  not  know- 
ing enough  to  be  a  governess,  and 
knowing  too  much,  almost,  to  be  a 
servant.  Well,  Lady  Jones,  she  took 
to  her,  and  when  they  came  home 
from  France  she  came  with  them. 


I  was  not  a  bad-looking  fellow  then, 
sir,  and  could  back  anything  with 
four  legs,  and  so  I  somehow  fell  in 
with  Miss  Lucy,  as  she  was  called, 
and  after  two  years  we  was  mar- 
ried. She  was  too  good  for  me, 
people  said,  and  she'd  better  haye 
had  our  head  gardener,  who  was 
more  of  a  school-man  than  I  was, 
only  he  was  a  Scotchman,  and  about 
ten  years  older,  so  I  suppose  that 
told  in  my  flavour.  We  were  very 
happy,  sir,  and  when  we  had  a  little 
girl,  I  don't  think  there  were  two 
happier  people  in  the  world.  Poor 
little  Sally!  she  died;  and  then  my 
wife  took  to  reading  and  writing, 
and  was  at  her  books  half  the  day. 
She  and  the  Squire's  wife  was  like 
two  sisters,  only  my  wife  never  went 
there  on  company  days.  You  see  it 
wouldn't  have  done,  my  being  only 
second  groom  there.  After  that  we 
had  two  more  children,  boys,  too ; 
and  they  died,  too.  It  nearly  broke 
our  heiurts  to  see  them  lie  so  cold 
and  still  in  the  little  blue  boxes; 
and  Lucy  and  I  used  to  stop  after 
church  to  look  at  their  graves  in 
the  old  churchyard,  and  put  flowers 
there.  After  that  we  had  another 
little  girl,  and^  thank  God,  she's 
alive  still.' 

The  speaker  was  here  interrupted 
by  a  fit  of  coughing,  which  I  noticed 
affected  his  eyes  considerably  more 
than  his  throat' 

'She  was  a  beauty,  she  was; 
straight  as  a  dart  and  strong  as  a 
colt  I  Just  when  she  was  one  year 
old,  Lady  Jones  had  a  httle  girl ;  but 
she  wasn't  so  lucky  as  we  were ;  the 
child,  Uttle  Miss  Sophy,  was  sickly 
and  peevish;  and  one  day,  as  if 
things  had  spited  the  poor  thing, 
the  nurse  let  it  fall  and  broke  its 
hip- joint,  so  that  it  was  a  lamester 
for  life.  My  wife  didn't  dare  td^e 
our  Lucy  near  the  house  for  months 
afterwards,  for  Lady  Jones  couldn't 
bear  the  sight  of  her.  They  got 
over  it  at  last;  but  the  little  girl 
was  a  cripple,  and  had  to  use 
a  crutch  for  a  long  time,  and 
then  a  stick,  and  was  as  peevish  and 
troublesome  as  a  child  could  be. 

'Well,  one  day  Lucy  took  our 
little  girl,  about  four  years  old 
then,  up  to  the  hall,  and  her  lady- 
ship saw  her,  and  took  her  into  the 
nursery,  and  put  the  two  children 
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together,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break;  my  wife  told  me 
afterwards  about  it.  *"  Oh,  Lucy  1" 
she  says,  *'  why  did  God  so  disap* 
point  me?  So  many  years  I  waited, 
and  now,  she's  lame  for  life,  and  so 
sickly,  I  fear  to  lose  her  every  day ; 
whilst  yours  is  as  straight  and 
weU " 

' "  We  lost  three  children,  my 
lady,"  said  my  wife,  "and  that's 
more  dreadful  still" 

'  "  True,  Lucy,  so  it  is.  I  am  very 
wicked ;  but  it's  a  sore  trial" 

'  The  two  children  had  been  play- 
ing together,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
little  Miss  Sophy  cried — 

' '' Oh,  mamma !  I  can  walk  with- 
out my  stick !"  And  so  she  could, 
for  she  was  leaning  on  little  Lucy's 
arm. 

'Oh,  lor,  sirl  it  all  came  from 
that!  all  the  trouble  we  had  came 
out  of  that  day. 

'From  that  day  the  child  cried 
and  wailed  so  after  Lucy  and  her 
arm,  that  there  was  no  peace;  so 
at  last  my  wife  and  I  went  to  Uyb 
up  at  the  house,  so  that  little  Lucy 
might  play  with  the  Uttle  lady,  and 
after  that  my  little  girl  got  the  name 
of  Miss  Sophy's  crutch. 

*  Miss  Sophy  soon  got  well  when 
she  had  some  one  to  play  with,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  minute  in  the 
day  that  they  were  not  together. 
Down  in  the  drawing-room,  amongst 
company,  it  was  just  the  same ;  they 
were  like  sisters,  in  fieMst.  Lucy  waa 
a  good  little  girl,  and  very  strong, 
and  the  other  troublesome  and  weak, 
so  our  fellow-servants  liked  our 
little  one  for  saving  them  trouble. 

'  Well,  things  went  on,  year  after 
year,  just  the  same,  till  my  own  old 
Lucy  died.' 

Symptoms  of  cough  here  returned. 
I  prescribed  a  glass  of  port,  drunk 
like  medicine.  Our  port  is  not  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  brandied,  but 
its  effects  were  certainly  those  of 
the  very  strongest  spirit  upon  Mr. 
Garref  s  eyes,  and  made  them  water 
more  than  ever.  After  a  time  he 
resumed — 

'When  she  was  dead,  of  course  I 
went  out  of  the  house,  and,  being 
head-groom  then,  I  lived  down  at 
the  stables,  and  after  that  they  were 
still  more  like  sisters.  Sophy  would 
eat  nothing,  drink  nothing,  see  no- 


thing, do  nothing,  learn  nothing, 
unless  Lucy  was  her  companion. 

'  It  was  very  bad  for  Lucy,  because 
she  was  only  the  groom's  daughter 
tdtex  all,  and  yet  she  lived  like  the 
heiress ;  and,  worse  than  that,  she 
was  learning  of  the  same  governess 
and  the  same  masters.  Sir  John  and 
my  lady  tried  all  they  could,  but  it 
was  no  use ;  Miss  Sophy  had  been 
spoiled  all  her  life,  and  would  have 
her  own  way.  She  had  an  answer 
for  everything.  She  was  fourteen 
now,  and  as  bad  as  ever  in  her 
legs. 

'"It's  no  use  my  trying,  papa," 
she  would  say ;  "I  ccmH  learn  my 
lessons  when  I  have  to  do  them  aU 
by  myself!" 

'"But,  my  dear,  think  of  poor 
Lucy;  she's  only  a  groom's  daughter, 
and  she's  receiving  the  education  of 
a  lady." 

' "  Why,  papa  I  now  I  heard  you 
say  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  curate, 
when  he  asked  you  to  get  his  boy 
into  the  school, '  Toure'  right,  sir ; 
a  first-rate  education  is  the  best  gift 
a  man  can  give  his  son,  be  his  sta- 
tion what  it  may.' " 

'  •*  That  was  his  son,  my  dear." 

'"  Oh !  what's  sauce  for  the  gan- 
der is  sauce  for  the  goose,  as  old 
nurse  would  say." 

' "  My  dear,  you  mustn't  say  vul- 
gar things." 

'"Well,  then,  why  do  you  want 
to  make  Lucy  say  nothing  but 
vulgar  things,  which  she  would  do 
if  she  were  down  at  the  stables  ?" 

'And  so  Miss  Sophy,  having  a 
desperately  hard  mouth,  had  the 
best  of  it. 

'  Now  and  then  there  used  to  be 
a  terrible  uproar  in  the  house.  Once 
it  was  when  it  was  time  for  Miss 
Sophy  to  learn  singing.  The  master 
said  he  was  only  engaged  for  one 
pnpil,  so  Miss  Sophy  said  to  ^im — 

' "  That  is,  you  were  to  teach  me 
for  an  hour  at  a  tima" 

'"Exactiyso." 

'•'Well,  then,  teach  me  half  an 
hour,  and  Lucy  half  an  hour." 

' "  I  cannot  do  that ;  half  an  hour 
is  useless ;  wasting  my  time,  and 
yours,  and  the  young  lady's." 

'So  Miss  Sophy  called  for  her 
stick.  Now  when  she  did  that,  every 
one  knew  there  was  mischief  brew- 
ing ;  for  at  other  times  Lucy  was 
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her.    Down  she  went  to  Sir  John, 
and  says — 

* "  Papa,  IVe  been  a  Tery  good  girl 
lately;  haven't  I,  now ?*' 

t  *«  Yej^  gQQji  indeed,  my  dear." 

' "  Well  then,  papa,  I  want  you  to 
grant  me  a  fietYoar." 

' "  What  is  it  ?— a  new  collar  for 
Caliban?" 

'  Caliban  was  a  mastiff  Td  given 
her  when  he  was  a  pup ;  he  was  big 
enough  to  eat  a  man  then. 

'  *'  No,  papa ;  I  can  bay  that  with 
my  pocket-money." 

'"What  is  it  then?" 

* "  Papa,  I  want  Lucy  to  learn 
singing ;  she's  got  such  a  beautiful 
voice ;  like  an  angel's,  papa.  Now, 
you  will?" 

'  "My  dear  Sophy,  it's  ridiculous 
of  you.  Why,  it  costs  me  a  guinea  the 
lesson  to  give  you  the  best  master  I 
can,  and  you  want  my  groom's 
daughter  to  put  me  to  the  same  ex- 
pense.   She  ought  to  know  better." 

'  *'  She  I— she  doesn't  know  a  word 
of  what  I'm  a£king  you:  not  a 
word." 

' "  Then  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself." 

' "  Then  you  won't  let  Lucy  learn, 
papa?" 

*"  No,  my  dear ;  I  cannot,  in  jus- 
tice to  her  and  myselL" 

' "  But  if  I  pay  the  master  out  of 
my  pocket-money  ?" 

•  **  No,  my  dear,  I  cannot." 

"'Very  well,  papa."  And  she 
went  back  and  told  the  master  she 
would  not  learn  at  all.  At  last,  after 
waiting  a  month.  Sir  John  agreed  to 
it,  and  after  that  there  was  nothing 
to  disturb  the  house. 

'To  see  the  girls  together  you 
would  thinlc  they  were  sisters,  only 
that  Sophy  had  all  the  jewellery,  for 
Lucy  wouldn't  wear  any,  only  the 
brooch  her  mother  gave  her.  I'm 
getting  long-winded,  I'm  afraid?' 
said  Garret. 

'Not  at  all;  go  on  my  friend, 
your  style  is  exceedingly  dramatic ; 
I  quite  see  Miss  Sophy  and  her 
friend  Lucy.    Go  on.' 

'  One  day  the  head  gardener  came 
to  my  room,  and  we  had  some  talk 
about  it.    Says  he— - 

'  •*  Joseph,  my  boy,  you  remember 
when  poor  Lucy  died  she  made  you 
and  me  promise  to  be  friends,  and 
look  after  her  child.  Now  I  think  she 


knew  that,  though  you  loved  the 
child,  your  head  was  not  so  long  as 
mina" 

* "  No  more  it  is,"  says  I ;  for  you 
see,  sir,  he  was  he^  ^urdener,  and 
came  next  to  the  steward,  after  the 
butler,  and  was  learned  to  a  pitch  I 
never  could  be.  He  could  talk  to 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  curate,  about 
geography,  and  meatran-physics,  I 
think  he  called  it,  which  of  course 
I  couldn't    So  says  he— 

'  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  whaf  s  going  on  up  at 
the  house,  but  I  shouldn't  like  to, 
without  your  consent." 

' "  Alick,"  says  I,  *'  I  leave  it  to 
you.  I  don't  Imow  whaf  s  for  the 
best;  only  I  know  that  when  she 
comes  down  here,  dressed  like  a 
lady  in  her  silks  and  satins,  I  don't 
feel  as  if  it  was  my  own  daughter, 
and  I  can't  think  but  something  bad 
must  come  of  it.  It's  a  breaking 
my  heart,"  says  I. 

'  Well,  he  knew  'twas  no  use  talk- 
ing to  master  or  my  lady;  so  he 
watched  his  opportunity,  and  one 
day  he  makes  up  a  nosegay — 
"bookey,"  he  caUed  it,  I  think;  it 
wam't  so  big  as  that,  though, — of 
regular  tip-top  flowers  out  of  the 
greenhouse— roses,  and  carmellias, 
and  everything  else, — and  right  in 
the  middle  he  puts  a  little  forget- 
me-not;  and  when  Miss  Sophy 
comes  into  the  greenhouse  he  gives 
it  her.  She  looked  at  it,  and  then 
said  to  him — 

' "  Mr.  Malcolm,  look  here;  here's 
a  weed  in  here,"  and  she  pinched  off 
the  stalk  with  her  nail  and  throw  it 
away. 

' "  Do  you  know  why  I  put  it  in. 
Miss  Sophy?" 

' "  An  accident,  I  should  think ; 
it  doesn't  do  at  all  with  these 
flowers." 

'  '*  No,  Miss ;  I  did  it  on  purpose." 

' "  And  pray,  what  for  ?" 

'"To  teach  you  a  lesson.  Miss 
Sophy." 

' "  Mr.  Malcohn  1"  said  she. 

' "  Don't  be  angry,  Miss  Sophy.  If 
you'll  sit  down  here,  and  Miss  Lucv 
will  walk  down  the  garden  a  bit,  I'll 
tell  you  what  I  mean."  So  she  sat 
down,  he  told  me,  with  her  eyes 
flashing,  for  she  had  temper,  bad 
Miss  Sophy,  aud  then  ho  told  her 
what  he  meant. 
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"*MiaB  Sophy,"  says  he,  "Tve 
served  your  &ther  and  yonr  father's 
fiftther  going  on  for  forty  years.  I 
oame  bare  a  lad>  and  I'm  now  get- 
ting an  old  man,  and  we  never  had 
80  mnch  as  a  word.  There  isn't  a 
better  man  than  Sir  John,  nor  a 
better  woman  than  yonr  mother  in 
tiie  world. 

' «'  Bat  I  can't  forget,  Miss  Sophy, 
that  there's  a  cruel  thing  being  done 
up  at  the  house  by  yon.  You've 
taken  and  put  a  little,  pretty  forget-, 
me-not  in  a  wrong  place;  you've 
done  all  you  can,  but  if  s  a  forget- 
me-not  still,  in  one  sense,  and  to 
some  eyes. 

' "  You've  kept  my  Lucy,  for  she's 
my  Lacy  as  much  as  if  she  was  my 
own  daughter,  out  of  her  proper 
sphere;  and  you've  taken  her  into 
yours,  and  taught  her  the  manners 
and  habits  of  a  lady;  and  what's  to 
become  of  her?  Your  father  and 
mother  will  die,  and  you,  please 
CM,  get  married ;  and  then  what's 
to  become  of  Lucy,  with  her  beauty 
and  her  refinement?  You've  done 
wrong.  Miss  Sophy,  and  if  s  not  too 
late  now  to  undo  it.  If  she's  sent  to 
a  plain  school  for  a  few  years,  away 
ficom  here,  she'll  get  broken  in  to 
hardship,  and  not  feel  it  so  much 
when  yon  must  leave  her  to  herself. 
Shell  be  only  fit  for  a  gentleman's 
wife  if  she  stops  here,  and  that  she 
can't  be,  for  she's  only  the  daughter 
of  your  father's  groom.  And  some 
day,  when  yon  and  she  are  together 
among  a  lot  of  people  of  your  rank, 
people  who  don't  see  beauty,  or 
mind,  or  anything  but  rank,  she'll 
be  taken  and  nipped,  just  as  you've 
nipped  that  little  flower  and  thrown 
it  away,  and  she'll  break  her  heart, 
and  all  through  you." 

'"I  see  it  all,  I  see  it,"  said  Miss 
Sophy.  "I  have  been  very  cruel, 
and  wicked,  and  selfish ;  I  will  try 
and  do  without  her;"  and  she  cried, 
Alick  said,  so  bitterly,  that  he  cried 
bimselt 

*  Well,  it  ended  in  their  sending 
Lacy,  then  about  fifteen,  away  to 
school,  to  rough  it,  and  train  for 
governess. 

'Bat  it  was  no  use.  Miss  Sophy 

begun  to  be  off  her  feed  directly. 

No  life,  no  energy ;  you  couldn't  get 

'B  smile  out  of  her.    They  wrote  to 

each  other  everyday,  and  oftener, 
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and  yet  she  got  worse.  Th^  sent 
for  doctors  from  London,  and  they 
did  no  good,  and  things  went  from 
bad  to  worse.  At  last  the  doctors 
plainly  said  that  it  was  all  on  the 
mind,  and  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  violent  self-constraint,  which 
her  body  had  not  strength  enough 
to  bear.  And  one  day  she  told  her 
mother  all  about  how  she  knew  she 
was  doing  Lucy  harm,  and  had 
allowed  her  to  be  sent  away,  and 
struggled,  all  she  could,  to  do  with- 
out her,  but  it  was  breaking  her 
heart,  indeed  it  was.  She  could  not 
live  if  Lucy  was  not  with  her ;  she 
never  Inoved  a  step  or  did  a  thing 
for  years  without  Lucy;  and  now 
there  was  no  one,  only  Ckdiban,  and 
she  should  die  if  Lucy  did  not  come 
back.  Couldn't  papa,  who  was  rich, 
arrange  something  for  Lucy  ?  Mr. 
Malcolm  only  feared  Lucy's  coming 
to  pain  and  want ;  would  her  mamma 
try  and  help? 

•What  could  they  do?  They  sent 
for  Lucy,  and  settled  looif.  a  year  on 
her.  She  would  have  no  more,  and 
Malcolm  would  have  no  less. 

'After  Lucy  was  settled  at  the 
hall  again,  another  difficulty  arose. 
There  was  a  Mr.  Joliffe,  who  had 
property  close  to  Sir  John's.  He 
came  a  courting  Miss  Sophy,  and  he 
being  rather  a  good-looking  fellow, 
though  he  was  too  jowly,  to  my 
thin£ng,  to  show  good  blood,  she 
rather  took  to  him ;  but.  Lord  bless 
you,  sir,  lus  was  quite  a  different 
game.  He  wanted  old  Sir  John's 
money;  he  never  cared  a  rap  for 
Miss  Sophy ;  it  was  the  money.  Of 
course  no  one  knew  this  till  after- 
wards. 

*  Well,  he'd  been  coming,  off  and 
on,  for  about  two  months,  when  one 
day  Lucy  had  gone  into  the  garden 
a  few  minutes  before  Miss  Sophy, 
and  she  met  this  Mr.  JoUffe  coming 
up  the  path,  so  she  tells  him  that 
Wb9  Sophy  is  coming  directly,  and 
she  turns  round  and  says  she'll  walk 
and  meet  her:  and  they  talk  a  bit, 
and  presently  he  begins  to  teU  her 
of  his  house  in  town,  and  operas,  and 
balls,  and  so  on,  and  at  last  he 
makes  her  a  kind  of  offer.  She 
hardly  knew  what  he  meant,  and 
was  hesitating  and  wondering,  when 
he  caught  her  round  the  waist  and 
tried  to  kiss  her,  and  said,  "  I 
u 
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knew  you  would  oome^  my  darling 
Lucy." 

'She  pnslied  him  away  and 
screamed,  and  just  then  Miss  Sophy 
came  in  sight 

'  Lncy  ran  to  her  and  said^ 
"Sophy,  dear!  He's  insulted  me 
horribly;  he  asked  me  to  be  his 
wife,  and  tried  to  kiss  me  1  What 
have  1  done,  that  he  should  dare  to 
do  this?" 

'  Miss  Sophy,  she  was  in  a  rage, 
and  when  he  came  up  she  said  to 
him — 

' "  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Joliffe^ 
that  you  have  done  this  ?  that  you 
have  made  my  friend  an  offer,  and 
tried  to  kiss  her?" 

"'I  certainly  tried  to  kiss  your 
coachman's  daughter,  miss ;  but  aa 
for  offering  to  make  her  my  ivi/e, 
thaf  s  the  last  thing  I  should  thmk 
of." 

' "  My  dear  Sophy,  if  s  &]sa  He 
said  distinctly  we  should  goto  Paris 
when  I  left  here,  and  anywhere  else 
I  liked ;  and  then,  when  I  was  so 
confused,  I  did  not  know  what  to 
think,  he  tried  to  kiss  me." 

'He  seemed  to  lower  his  head 
then,  and  get  into  a  passion. 

' "  Tut,  girl  1  Couldn't  you  go  to 
Paris  with  me  without  being  my 
wife?" 

* "  What?"  cried  Miss  Sophy. 
"  Tou  said  this  to  my  Lucy  —  to 
my  sister!  If  my  £sither  wasn't 
an  old  man,  sir,  he  should  horse- 
whip you  for  this.  Go,  sir ;  you're 
a  coward  and  a  villain  I" 

'  He  began  to  storm,  and  talk 
about  a  "  paltry  afiair,"  a  "  coach- 
man's daughter ;"  though  you  see« 
sir,  I  wasn't  coachman,  but  head 
om,  then,  till  Miss  Sophy  says  to 


' "  Mr.  Joliffe>-you  base  coward  I 
If  you  don't  leave  the  garden  at 
once,  1*11  let  the  dog  driye  you  out« 
you '* 

*  He  wouldn't  go,  but  kept  coming 
nearer,  and  blurting  about  the 
letters  of  hers  he'd  got;  she  was 
in  his  power— and  so  on.  You  see 
he  was  a  regular  coward.  Then 
she  lost  patience,  and  told  Calibaii 
he  was  to  go. 

'Jim  Mudkin,  he  was  helper  in 
the  garden,  had  heard  the  voices, 
and  looked  through  between  the 
lilac  bushes,  and  he  says  it  was  a 


queer  thing  to  see  Mr.  Joli£fo  stand- 
ing there;  Miss  Sophy  leaning 
againf^t  a  tree,  as  pale  as  death, 
panting  dreadfully ;  and  Lucy,  sit- 
ting down  on  a  garden  seat,  crying 
as  if  her  heart  would  break ;  hut 
directly  Miss  Sophy  told  the  dog, 
Caliban  went  straight  up  to  him, 
growled,  and  sniffed  at  him. 

' "  Make  him  go,  Caliban,"  says 
Miss  Sophy ;  and  then  he  began  to 
show  his  teeth,  and  Mr.  Joliffe  lifted 
his  whip  to  strike  him. 

'  Caliban  raised  himself  and  seized 
his  arm,  just  above  the  wrist,  and  as 
he  shifted  the  whip  to  the  other 
hand,  Jim  ran  and  called  out — 

' "  Don't  hit  him,  sir,  don't  hit  him, 
£or  God's  sake:  he'll  be  the  death  ot 
you." 

'  He  was  just  in  time,  for  Mr. 
Joliffe  thought  bettar  of  it,  and 
walked  away  slowly,  with  the  dog 
following  close  and  growling  ter^ 
libly. 

'  Jim  expected  every  minute  to  see 
him  down,  with  Calibaii's  teeth  ia 
his  throat  Joliffe  got  out  of  the 
gate  safe  at  last,  and  Caliban  and 
Jim  came  back,  and  there  were  th6 
two  girls  orying  dreadfully;  so  he 
nips  round  and  tells  Mr.  Malookn 
all  about  it,  and  Alick  comes  up ; 
and  when  he  hears  that  Lucy  has 
been  insulted,  he's  for  running  oft 
after  Mr.  Joliffe  and  horsewhipping 
him  himself;  but  Lucy  wouldn't 
let  him,  for  she'd  heard  him  speak 
about  the  letters,  you  see,  and 
didn't  know  how  much  there  mighii 
be  in  them. 

'  It  was  hushed  up ;  but  I  heard, 
through  the  butler,  that  Sir  John 
and  my  lady  both  said  it  was  very 
bad  for  Miss  Sophy  to  have  such  a 
pretty,  graceful  girl  always  beside 
her;  she'd  never  get  married  as  long 
as  Lucy  was  there.' 

'  And  what  became  of  Luoy  at 
last?'  said  I,  seeing  one  or  two 
decently-suppressed  yawns  among 
the  auditors. 

'  I  was  coming  to  that,  sir.  Ton 
see,  things  went  on  till  my  girl  was 
about  twen^-two,  and  then  came 
my  great  misfortune. 

'  Master  had  got  a  nice  three-year 
old  training  down  in  Yorkshire,  and 
one  day  a  telegram  came  to  say 
there  was  some  game  up  about  the 
horse;  he'd  gone  lame,  and  would 
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baTe  to  be  strack  oat  of  the  lists. 
Now,  master  was  very  heavy  oq  that 
colt;  he'd  got  a  power  of  money  on 
him ;  and  if  he  was  all  right  it  was 
Bnfo  money,  for  there  wasn't  such 
another  colt  on  any  card  in  the 
kingdom. 

'  Master,  of  conrse,  was  naturally 
anxious  about  this,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  I  should  go  down  and 
look  to  it 

'  It  was  a  longer  job  than  we  ex- 
pected; he'd  kicked  the  wall, 
barked  his  near  fetlock,  and  spxained 
tfa»  leaders;  he  was  as  lame  as 
Miss  Sophy.  I  was  down  two 
months  afore  the  first  race  he  ran 
in  came  off;  and,  thanks  to  my  nurs- 
ing, he  did  it  beautifully. 

'  That  was  Blink  Benny's  year  at 
the  great  Chester  Handicap.  I  met 
master  afterwards  on  the  couree, 
and  he  shoves  a  fifty  into  my  hand. 

'  *'  AU  right.  Joe."  says  he.  "  He'll 
take  anything  now;  you  can  get 
home  as  soon  as  you  like." 

*  When  I  got  home  I  found  there 
was  a  visitor,  and,  singular  enough, 
he'd  come  the  yery  day  I'd  left. 
His  name  was  Gaptam  Bobertson, 
and  he  was  a  kind  of  cousin  of  the 
&mily,  and  was  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  had  been  there  all  his  lifa 

'  We  were  very  friendly,  and  often 
had  a  talk  together.  Well,  one 
day  he  came  in,  and  he  were  smok- 
ing a  cigar  in  the  saddle-room,  and 
I  was  talking  about  my  daughter 
Lucy. 

'"Ahr  says  he.  "Where  is 
she,  Mr.  Harris?"  (101  caU  myself 
Harris,  sir.)  "  Where  do  you  hide 
her?"  says  ha 

' " Hide  her,  sir;  I  dont  hide  her. 
She's  up  at  the  Hall." 

' "  Nonsense  1 1  know  every  one  up 
at  the  Hall,  and  there's  no  Lucy 
amongst  the  girla  There's  Mary 
and  Susan,  and  the  French  girl,  but 
no  Lucy,  I'll  take  my  oath." 

'  *'  My  danghtei^B  with  Miss  Sophy, 


sir." 
*  it 


Then  she's  dieadftdly  ugly,  and 
you  must  have  been  a  lather  at 
fourteen,  or  thereabouts,  for  Miss 
Sophy's  maid's  forty,  if  she's  a  day." 

' "  Miss  Sophy's  maid,  sir!  My 
daughter's  Miss  Sophy's  companion, 
ttifis  Harris,  they  call  her  1" 

'"Ten  thousand  devils!  Man,you 


{To  he  coniinu^.) 


lie !  Miss  Harris  your  daughter ! — 
My  Lucy  your  daughter!  You're 
raving— you're  drunk  I" 

'  Now  you  know,  sir,  this  kind  of 
treatment  isn't  pleasant;  so  I  was 
going  to  speak  up,  when  I  looked  at 
him,  and  he  was  as  pale  as  a  ghost, 
and  laid  down  his  head  on  the 
cleaning  table,  groaning,  ''Oh  my 
Godl   Oh  my  God!    It  must  be 

80." 

'So  I  hardly  knew  what  to  do, 
and  got  my  brandy  llask,  and  put 
a  little  brandy  in  the  cup,  and  made 
him  take  it. 

' "  All  right,  Mr.  Harris,"  says  he, 
"  Tm  better  now ;  but  I'm  subject 
to  these  attacks.  You'll  excuse  what 
I  said  just  now." 

' "  Of  couree,  sir,"  1  says.  "Illness 
is  an  excuse  for  anything ;  'tain't  no 
use  lashing  a  horse  with  the  stag- 
gers; thafs  what  you  felt  like,  I 
should  think." 

'  So  he  goes  to  the  house,  and  next 
morning  at  four  o'clock,  before  any- 
body was  up,  William  drives  hiirn 
over  to  the  station  in  the  dog-cari 

*  When  Sir  John  comes  down,  ex- 
pecting to  see  his  cousin,  he  finds 
a  letter,  stating  that  unforeseen 
business  connected  with  his  com- 
mission takes  him  to  London,  and 
he  will  not  be  able  to  come  back 
for  some  time. 

'Now,  I  noticed  soon  after  this« 
that  Lucy  began  to  droop  a  bit, 
lost  flesh  and  gloss,  fell  in  about 
the  eyes,  and  so  on;  so  I  told  her 
she  must  have  the  doctor.  She 
wouldn't  hear  of  it.  and  said  it 
would  soon  be  over ;  but  it  wasn't, 
for  she  got  paler  and  psder  every 
week. 

'I  wflfl  rather  cut  up  about  it,  and 
next  time  Miss  Sophy  came  down 
to  the  stables  I  asked  her  about  it; 
and  she  said,  "  I  know  all  about  it. 
Mr.  Harris,  don't  you  say  a  word- 
she  will  be  all  right  presently." 

'  So  I  let  things  go. 

'Two  or  three  days  after  this 
Alick  came  down  and  asked  me  if 
I'd  any  old  papersi  or  letters,  or 
books  of  my  wife's  or  my  own.  I 
had  got  a  lot  of  both,  and  he  aiaked 
me  to  let  him  have  the  box ;  and  so, 
as  we  were  like  &ther  and  son,  or 
two  brothers  as  it  were,  I  handed 
them  over  to  Alick. 


O    2 
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LONDON   LYRICS. 
No.  l.—Vf^t  Ij^nlititim. 

NOW  that  Ton  Dunstao's cold, 
Our  shop  is  duUer : 
Scarce  a  story  b  told  I 
And  our  chat  has  lost  the  old 

Red  republican  colour ! 
Though  he  was  sickly  and  thin 

He  gladden'd  us  with  his  face — 
How,  warming  at  rich  men's  sin, 
With  bang  of  the  fist,  and  chin 

Thrust  out,  he  argued  the  case  l' 
He  prophesied  folk  should  be  free, 

And  the  money-bags  be  bled — 
'  She's  coming,  she's  coming  1*  said  he ; 
*  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see  ! 

Freedom's  ahead !' 

All  day  we  sat  in  the  heat, 

Like  spiders  spinning, 
Stitching  full  fine  and  fleet, 
While  the  old  Jew  od  his  seat . 

Sat  greasily  grinning ; 
And  there  Tom  said  his  say, 

And  prophesied  Tyranny's  death. 
And  the  tallow  burnt  all  day. 
And  we  stitch'd  and  stit^h'd  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath. 
Wearily,  wearily, 

With  hearts  as  heavy  as  lead. — 
But  ^  Patience,  she's  coming !'  said  he ; 
^  Courage,  boys  1  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead  !* 

And  at  night,  when  we  took  here 
The  pause  allowed  to  us, 

The  paper  came  with  the  beer. 

And  Tom  read,  sharp  and  dear, 
The  news  out  loud  to  us ; 

And  then,  in  his  witty  way. 
He  threw  the  jest  about — 
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The  cutting  things  he'd  say 
Of  the  wealthy  and  the  gay ! 

How  he  turn'd  them  inside  out ! 
And  it  made  our  breath  more  free 

To  hearl^en  to  what  he  said — 
*'  She's  coming,  she's  coming !'  says  he ; 
'  Courage,  boys !  wait  aad  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead  *' 

But  grim  Jack  Hart,  with  a  sneer^ 

Would  mutter,  *  Master ! 
If  Freedom  means  to  appear, 
I  think  she  might  step  here 

A  little  faster !' 
Then  was  fine  to  see  Tom  flame, 

And  argue  and  prove  and  preacli, 
Till  Jack  was  silent  for  shame, 
Or  a  fit  of  coughing  came 

O'  sudden  to  spoil  Tom's  speech. 
Ah !  Tom  had  the  eyes  to  see, 

When  Tyranny  should  be  sped ; 
*  She's  coming,  she's  coming !'  said  he ; 
'  Courage,  boys !  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead !' 

But  Tom  was  little  and  weak, 

The  hard  hours  shook  him ; 
HoIIower  grew  his  cheek, 
And  when  he  began  to  speak 

The  coughing  took  him. 
Ere  long  the  cheery  sound 

Of  his  chat  among  us  ceased, 
And  we  made  a  purse  all  round, 

That  he  might  not  starve,  at  least : 
His  pain  was  sorry  to  see, 

Yet  there,  on  his  poor  sick  bed, 
'  She's  coming,  in  spite  of  me ! 
Courage,  and  wait !'  cried  he, 

*  Freedom's  ahead !' 

A  little  before  he  died, 

To  see  his  passion ! 
'  Bring  me  a  paper  I'  he  cried, 
And  then  to  study  it  tried 

In  his  old  sharp  fashion ; 
And  with  eyeballs  glittering 

His  look  on  me  he  bent. 
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And  said  that  savage  thing 

Of  the  lords  of  the  parliament 

Then,  darkening,  smiling  on  me, 
*  What  matter  if  one  be  dead  ? 

She's  coming,  at  least  !*  said  he ; 

'  Courage,  boy !  wait  and  see  I 
Freedom's  ahead  f 

Aye,  now  Tom  Danstan's  cold, 

The  shop  feels  daller : 
Scarce  a  story  b  told ! 
Our  ulk  has  lo^t  the  old 

Red  republican  colour. 
But  we  see  a  figure  gray, 

And  we  hear  a  voice  of  death, 
And  the  tallow  burns  ail  day, 
And  we  stitch  and  stitch  away 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  our  breath  ; 
Ay,  here  in  the  dark  sit  we, 
While  wearily,  wearily, 

We  hear  him  call  from  the  dead— 
^  She*s  coming,  she*s  coming  !*  says  he ; 
*  Courage,  boys  I  wait  and  see ! 

Freedom's  ahead !' 


How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 

Doth  thy  handmaid  linger  i 
She  who  shall  right  the  wrong? 
Make  the  oppressed  strong  ? — 

Sweet  morrow,  bring  her ! 
Hasten  her  over  the  sea, 

O  Lord,  ere  hope  be  fled — 
Bring  her  to  men  and  to  me ! 
O  slave,  pray  still  on  thy  knee— > 

'Freedom's  ahead  r 

Robert  Buchanan. 
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POLICE  literature,  if  not  edifying, 
IB  at  least  instructive:  and 
even  the  readable  portion  of  it  is 
tolerably  YoluminouB,  not  to  men- 
tion the  oolleotions  of  documents 
and  reports  which  require  sifting 
to  separate  the  grain  from  the  chafl. 
Of  English  Police  Literature  we  say 
nothing  at  present;  the  curious 
inquirer  has  it  under  his  thumb; 
he  has  only  to  open  its  pages  and 
read.  Erenoh  books  and  booklets 
on  the  subject  are  numerous;  if 
the  reader  care  for  a  list,  he  can 
easily  have  it  There  is  also  much 
to  be  learned  incidentally  from 
works  like  Bobert  Houdin's  amus- 
ing volumes.  The  publication  of 
some  of  these  writings  has  been  at- 
tended with  singular  circumstances. 
ThuSy  after  Canler*8  Memoirs  had 
been  out  several  weeks,  it  was  seized 
and  converted  into  ooutraWand!  One 
would  say  that  it  might  as  well 
have  been  let  alone ;  the  miscUef— 
if  mischief  it  could  do—being  done 
already.  The  latest  (in  three  vo- 
lumes, without  author's  name)  Is 
'  Les  Hyst^res  de  la  Police,'  pub- 
lished by  M.  Lebigre-Duquesne,  a 
member  of  the  Trade,  who  ^ves  to 
the  world  nothing  but  what  is  most 
saleable  and  popular  in  literature. 
It  stops  discreetly,  however,  at  '48, 
and  tells  us  nothing  whatever 
about  the  police  under  the  present 
ruler  of  France. 

It  is  not  of  much  importance, 
however,  that  the  police  revelations 
give  us  pictures  of  the  persons  and 
practices  of  yesterday  rather  than 
of  to-day.  Setting  aside  the  grave 
oonnderation  that,  for  all  human 
records  of  events,  to-day,  and  even 
to-morrow,  so  very  soon  becomes 
yesterday— disclosures,  relating  to 
the  actual  hour,  might  inconve- 
nience their  authors  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  want  of  such  latest 
intelligence  is  likely  to  inconve- 
nience us.  And  police  life  is  still 
police  life,  whether  dated  '67,  '461 
'30,  or  '16;  whether  under  the 
Seoond  Empire,  the  ephemeral 
Bepublio,  the  Orleans  Monarchy,  or 
the   Bestoration.     In    each  case. 


though  the  costumes  and  scenery 
may  be  renovated,  the  plot  of  the 
piece,  the  cast  of  parts,  the  by-play 
and  business  remain  the  same  — 
and  the  spectacle  is  equally  enter- 
taining to  us. 

There  is  the  same  kind  of  flicker- 
ing and  unsteady  resemblance  be- 
tween the  police  institutions  and 
practices  of  different  times  and 
countries  as  there  is  between  clouds, 
chameleons,  mirages,  or  anything  else 
that  is  incessantly  variable.  They 
are  alike  in  their  general  features 
and  functions,  alike  in  their  slip- 
periness  and  shiftiness  in  respect  to 
detail.  If  their  ways  and  doings 
could  be  counted  on,  described,  and 
predicated  beforehaDd,  they  would 
not  be  what  they  are,  and  might 
even  fail  to  effect  the  objects  for 
which  they  exist  Take  a  firm 
wreath  of  smoke,  and  in  it  catch,  if 
you  can,  the  police  of  the  minute. 
All  we  can  say  with  certainty  is, 
that  it  is  sure  to  be  uncertain, 
crafty,  inventive,  and  subterranean 
in  its  ways. 

The  working  of  a  police  also  va- 
ries greatly,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  happens  to  be  at  its 
head.  The  instrument  is  the  same, 
but  its  effects  are  immensely  mo- 
dified by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
handled.  Give  the  same  piece  of 
music,  say  one  of  Beethoven's  So- 
natas, to  half  a  dozen  firsirrate 
pianists,  to  be  executed  on  the  very 
same  Broadwood  or  Erard,  and  it 
is,  not  probable,  but  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  you  will  have  so  many 
different  interpretations.  In  the 
same  way,  in  police  concerted  pieces, 
the  taste  and  temperament  of  tho 
principal  performer  will  manifest 
itself  throughout  the  whole.  Here, 
you  will  recognize  the  decided  touch 
of  Canler ;  there,  the  theatrical  sur- 
pripes  of  Vidocq ;  you  know  by  the 
muffled  eantdbile  religioso  that  De- 
la  vean  is  taking  his  turn;  while 
strains  of  dulcet,  almost  treacley 
sweetness,  tell  you  that  Pasquier 
has  the  keyboard  tmder  his  com- 
mand. » 

But  whoever  he  be,  a  master  of 
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polioe  must  have  his  own  priyate 
set  of  tools;  and,  if  he  be  a  clever 
workman,  he  will  qnavrel  with  them 
as  little  as  potssible.  To  avoid 
which,  what  a  throat  he  must  have 
to  swallow  inmi^erable  repulsiTe 
morsels— and  what  a  stomaoh  to 
digest  them  1  *  L'appetit  Yient  en 
man^iieant,'  they  say:  *  Appetite 
comes  in  the  comwe  of  eatmg/  And 
so  polioe  chie&  get  almost  to  like, 
or  at  least  to  ezense  the  persons 
they  employ.  At  any  rate,  they 
cannot  do  withoat  their  spies— the 
word  is,  perhaps,  too  crude  and 
plain-spoken— withoat  their  'secret 
agents;*  and  it  wonid  be  harsh  on 
our  part  to  refuse  to  admit  any 
hidden  virtues  which  they  can  cod^ 
trive  to  discover  in  those  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

Who  are  the  persons  who  eonseot 
to  act  as  secret  agents  of  a  police^ 
and  what  are  the  moiitiee  that  in^ 
duce  them  to  do  so?  M.  Gi0q[iiet» 
Fr6fet  de  Polioe  under  the  gorem" 
ment  of  July,  without  exactly  at* 
tempting  in  his  Memoirs  to  raise 
secret  agents  to  the  level  of  respect* 
able  pe  >ple— the  public  has  formed 
too  aecided  an  opinion  for  that^ 
urges  that  the  persons  who  give 
inforooatioo  are  not  all  equally  da* 
serving  of  scorn  and  eontetnpt  On 
the  contmry,  the  motives  of  some 
may  be  cot  only  avowable  but 
prdseworthy. 

Mcnsieur  P.,  although  opposed 
to  the  Orleans  dynasty,  sought  a 
private  interview  with  M.  Qisquet, 
in  order  to  acquaint  him  that  the 
republicans  int^ded  to  make  a  bu^ 
ricade  in  firont  of  his  door,  and  that 
his  house  was  designated  as  a  point 
of  defenca  He  feared,  with  good 
reason,  tiiat  such  a  plan  would  cause 
the  devastation  of  his  profterty,  and 
perhaps  the  massacre  of  his  family. 
'  If  the  insurgents,'  he  said,  '  turn 
my  house  into  a  battery,  the  soldiers 
sent  to  dislodge  them  will  not 
scruple  to  enter  by  force;  and,  in 
the  excitement  and  exasperation  of 
the  struggle,  there  is  no  knowing 
what  excesses  they  may  commit  nor 
what  miitfortunes  I  may  have  to 
deplore.' 

Monsieur  P.'s  apprehensions  were 
not  imaginary;  the  polioe  agents 
found  his  indications  to  be  perfectly 


correct  They  led  to  the  disevvery 
of  a  plot,  the  principal  anthots  of 
which  were  arrested . 

Can  that  gentkunn  be  fairtyi 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  or* 
dinary  informer?  or  does  he  deserve 
to  be  shunned  by  bit  friends  beoanitfe 
he  rendered  a  eervioe  to  the  poliae  ?^ 
Again:  Two  young  men  hived- a 
comple  of  rooms  in  a  hDuse>  in  the 
Faubourg  8aint<<jkfittiin,-in  wMoh 
tiiere  were  a  number  of  othev 
lodgers.  Some  of  the  latter  hap« 
pened  to  find  out  that  the  neiw 
comers  brought  a  good  deal'  oF  gvm* 
powder  into  tbsir  apartmeols,  and 
that  they  wwe  basily  ^mplojwd 
during  the  wholtt  of  the:  nightl 
Alannedat  tbe  risk  of  explosioil  4o 
wiiich  they  w^e  thus  «xpoaed«  they 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  tbe  im«- 
prudent  etomgers :  the  latter,  howi- 
ever,  refused  to  stir  until  the  'time 
was  up  for  which  ithey  had  hired 
Vnt^  noma.  Not  knowing'  whart;  ^ 
do,  two  inmates  of*  the  1k>us0  in 
iquestion  communicated  their  tesB 
to  the  Gommiesaiie  of  IPolkie  a^ 
tached  to  the  Quarter^  and  thit 
denunciation  led  to  the  eeizura'df 
gunpowder,  prGJeotflos,  and  serlitioiiB 
writings;  and  to  the  amestof  Bereial 
conspiiatonc  >    - 

The  son  of  a  gentleman  oft  the 
highest  respectabiUty  had  alimtar 
been  eom{Nromised  .in  repablioaii 
intrigues.  He  again  mixed  hiomelf 
up  with  a  scheme  of  insurreetiGn 
of  which  M.  GiBquet  had  an  imper- 
fect knowledge.  *  Tha  gentleman, 
finding  his  sou  deaf  to  all  r^non- 
straaee,  and  fearing  the  oonse- 
quences  that  might  bappen  to  hmi, 
and  which,  if  the  plot  broke  out, 
might  end'  in  a  sentenoe  that  would 
disgrace  the  family,  went*  to  the 
Pr^fet  de  Police  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  entreating  him  to  older  his 
son's  arrest  M.  Odflqiiet  masted 
on  knowing  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  take  so  strange  a  stop. 
He  told  what  be  knew,  adding  that 
his  object  was  to  withdraw  his  son 
from  all  possibility  of  complicity  in 
the  afifajr,  and  to  hinder  him  by  a 
preventive  confinement  from  tdong 
.  any  part  in  carrying  out  the  plot. 

In  a  company  of  friends,  one  of 
whom  was  a  druggist's  apprButice, 
the  conversation  was  made  to  turn 
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on  t^  exttfttt  of  his  cfaemical  ao- 
qoimoeute.  And  hy  piquing  his 
Taoitjr  they  contrived  to  draw  firoia 
bim  a  i«oei{it  fior  the  nuikiiig  of 
gvnpQwder.  The  scrap  of  paper  oa 
wfaioh  it  waa  Trntten.  and  to  which 
nobody  appeared  to  attach  the 
dighteet  importaQce,  was  taken  and 
preeerred  by  one  of  tbe  parly. 

Several  mouths  afterwards  the 
inMQtions  appoentiee  read  in  the 
newspapers  an  aooouot  of  a  seiaure 
made  by  the  police  of  an  illicat  na* 
wsA^ckxy  d  gunpowder  and  of  doGa« 
mentscompremiaing  a  oonsideKable 
nniDbscofindiyiduais.  Rtitnember* 
jfog  Ibe  formnJa  he  had  written  with 
hia.  a(wn»  baiid,  and  his  fears  being 
lariher.  eonfibioed  by  anthjgncus 
wofda  hi  Ml  in.  hia  pvesenoe^  he 
tei%  M  doubt  that  his  reoidpt  had 
bean  made  nae  of^  and  thaib  it  waa 
amongBt  the  nomber  of  the  papers 
aeixad^  Ha  GxpeaM  to  be  arrested 
m  aaacQUDplice,  to  be  turned  out 
cf  hia  aituaticMi',  and  to  hav«  all  his 
liatnrepM6peotsbliRhted«  To  avoid 
anch  a  aarions  misfoctnne,  and  joa- 
tify  hia  condnot^  he  went  and  ex- 
plained to  M.  Gti^quet  how  the  oase 
leailjT  stood.  While  so  doing,  he 
nnin^ntioiiAlly  gave  information 
which  led  to  the  discovary  of  atwilter 
efci^  powder-mill.  The  carious 
vara  of  the  stoiy  ia  that  the  appro- 
henaive  yonng  drnggist  was  abso- 
lute nnconneeted  with  the  first 
case,  of  whioh  he  had  been  so 
«Bxioai<  to  wash  hia  hands,  and  that 
in  so  doing  he  revealed  the  exiat- 
onoa  of  a  mueh  moro  important 
eatafalishmeni  which  nally  had  hem 
set  to  work  by  means  of  his  nnin- 
teDtional  assistanoe. 

These  is  quite  n  diffiirent  chiss  of 
informeors  who  are  utterly  nooon- 
aeioos  of  what  they  are  doing.  A 
chief  of  police  must  take  advantage 
of  awry  posaible  moda  of  tracking 
the  enemiea  o£  oirder.  Often  in 
aomety  a  chance  converBatioci,  a 
lamark  made  by  a  person  who  is 
naawara  of  the  fall  importance  of 
what  he  ia  saying,  will  furnish  a 
vahiable  cine.  In  this  way  many  a 
man  and  woman  have  served  the 
police  without  Jmowing  ii  What- 
ever people's  position  may  be,  or 
however  reaarved  then:  usual  con- 
ductfthey  often  will  let  drop  a  word 


betraying  the  existence  of  some 
underhand  proceeding.  Perfectly 
unconscious  indiscretions,  heedless 
talk  whioh,  as  the  saying  is,  goes  in 
at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other,  will 
often  prove  fruitful  to  a  sharp- 
witted  listener. 

What»  for  instance,  is  more  com- 
mon at  a  crowded  party,  amidst  the 
torrents  of  words  exchanged  by  dif- 
ferent groups,  than  to  hear  a  score 
of  flying  remarks  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing V  'The  fat  German  is  sure 
to  be  fortunate  at  the  Bourse.  Hia 
hiek  is  really  quite  absurd.  You 
know  the  last  riot  caused  a  &11  of 
two  firancB.  He  had  aold  out  largely 
in  the  JieiUea,  and  that  same  day  he 
made  a  profit  of  a  couple  of  han- 
dled thousand  francs  T 

'  The  young  men  are  dressing  now 
in  worse  and  worse  taste  every  day. 
Last  night  I  saw  Saint-Meamin  at 
my  sister-inrlaw's,  aud  (would  you 
believe  it?)  he  wore  a  flame-coloured 
waistcoat  edged  with  three  green 
stripes.  Whatever  could  put  such 
a  mixture  of  colours  into  his  head  V 
I  snppoKO  they  are  trying  to  make 
it  the  fashion,  for  there  are  several 
dandies  here  with  the  very  some 
wouitcoatB.  I  never  saw  anything 
half  so  ridicubus.' 

'  Don't  talk  to  me  about  your  dear 
D'Avricourt.  I  have  no  patience 
with  him.  He  grows  more  and 
more  unsociable.  I  went  to  take 
him  out  for  a  drive  this  morning, 
and  I  found  him  up  to  liis  neck  in 
figures.  Ho  was  puzzling  his  brains 
ovor  a  foolscap  sheet  of  paper  all 
covered  with  numbers,  and  scrib- 
bling away  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
could  hardly  get  him  to  answer  me. 
Family  accounts  he  said  they  were, 
which  required  to  be  settled  without 
delay ;  and  to  judge  from  the  look 
of  them  there  has  been  no  settlement 
since  the  days  of  his  great-great- 
grandfather. He  said  he  couldn't 
stir  UU  after  post-time,  so  I  left  him 
to  continue  his  calculations.' 

'  You  Fay  I  look  pale,  and  well  I 
may,  to  have  my  rest  broken  regu- 
larly three  times  a  week;  but  as 
you  have  some  influence  with  the 
owner  of  the  house,  perhaps  you 
will  help  me  to  get  rid  of  my  noisy 
neighbours.  What  they  do  I  can- 
not tell,  nor  why  they  don't  do  it  in 
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the  daytime.  All  I  know  is,  that 
the  dibtarbaiiee  they  make  is  insuf- 
ferable, and  I  oannot  pat  up  with 
it  any  longer/ 

Fragments  of  drawing-room  obat 
like  these  appear  to  ha^e  little  con- 
nection with  politio8»  and  unlikely 
to  giro  information  to  the  police. 
A  Qerman  who  makes  money  at  the 
Bourse,  an  eooentiio  waistcoat,  a 
gentleman  addicted  to  caloulationB, 
a  lady  compliuning  of  broken  slum  • 
bers,  are  not  at  first  sight  pro- 
mising or  suggestire  topics  on  which 
to  found  any  important  ditcoTcry. 

Neyertheless,  these  very  instances 
did  famish  valuable  information. 
The  speculator  at  the  Bourse  was 
Imown  to  reoeiTB  the  visits  of  seve- 
ral distorbers  of  the  pabiio  peace. 
What  interest  could  he  have  in 
their  intriKues  ?  The  casual  remark 
cited  above  afforded  a  clue.  It  was 
found  to  be  a  moral  certainty  that 
he  had  something  to  do  with  street 
disturbances,  and  thai  for  the  sake 
of  affecting  the  public  funds  and 
takiug  advantage  of  the  fluctuation. 
He  was  consequently  requested  to 
select  some  other  country  as  the 
theatre  of  his  financial  operations. 
The  green-bordered  waistcoats  were 
a  rallying  sign,  which  disclosed  the 
names  of  sevend  new  members  of  a 
,  secret  society.  The  deep  calculator 
was  a  foreign  spy,  and  the  family 
accounts  were  lus  correspondence 
in  cipher  with  the  persons  who 
employed  him.  In  consequence  of 
his  friend's  complaints  of  his  unso- 
cial habits,  suspicion  was  converted 
into  certainty,  and  the  profound 
arithmetician  was  ordered  to  quit. 
The  sleepless  lady  was  requested  to 
repeat  her  complaint  Any  farther 
disturbance  of  her  rest  was  pre- 
vented by  prohibiting  certain  ene- 
mies of  ihe  government  to  meet — 
a  section  of  the  Society  for  Advanc- 
ing the  Rights  of  Mui. 

But  however  frequent  may  be  the 
cases  in  which  chance,  or  accident 
turned  to  good  account,  may  fur- 
nish the  authorities  with  useful 
hints,  it  is  indispensable,  as  has 
been  already  stated,  that  a  police 
have  secret  agents  for  auxilianes. 

'But  secret  agents,'  the  reader 
may  ask, '  what  sort  of  personages 
are  they?* 


The  definitiou  is  not  easy,  the  de- 
scription cannot  be  very  preoise. 
We  may  say  that  a  secret  agent  is  a 
person  who,  by  social  position  or 
private  relations,  is  more  or  less 
able  to  know  and  communicate  to 
the  police  things  which  the  police 
requues  to  know.  The  reasons 
which  may  indaoe  a  person  to  un- 
dertake so  sad  a  task  are  both 
diverse  and  numerous.  The  fizst 
and  most  usual  is  want  of  money. 
The  number  of  individuals  of  bo6i 
sexes  who  are  reduced  by  distress 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  police 
is  doubtless  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally snpposedL  Some  of  them  miiy 
be  in  such  a  positiMi  as  to  render 
the  odious  step  they  take  aAmost 
excosable  m  the  ^esof  persons  who 
are  willing  to  judjge  with  charitable 
forbearance. 

Suppose  a  father  of  a  ftmilj, 
without  employment,  without  ze- 
sources.  His  children,  are  dying  of 
starvation,  his  wife  is  stricken  down 
by  illness,  his  clothing  and  funa- 
ture  are  already  gone.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  by  chance 
becomes  acquainted  with  a  fiict  of 
importance  to  public  order  or  pri- 
vate interests— if  the  idea  strikes 
him  to  communicate  it  to  the  police 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  recon* 
pense  which  will  save  his  wretched 
family—there  may  be  found  in  his 
conduct  urgent  considerations  of 
humanity  which  will  at  least  exte- 
nuate the  proceeding.  Would  he 
have  done  better  to  go  and  rob?  or 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  and  his 
family's  existence  ?  We  may  shrink 
from  answering  such  searching 
questions ;  but  we  can  at  least  un- 
derstand, if  we  do  not  ezcune,  the 
conduct  of  an  informer  placed  in 
such  conditioDS.  The  first  step  will 
then  have  been  made.  We  can 
comprehend  that  after  a  first,  a 
second,  or  a  third  payment  has  been 
exhausted,  the  desire  of  obtaining 
further  sapplies,  or  gratitude  for 
favours  received,  would  draw  forth 
a  continuance  of  information,  and 
the  career  of  a  secret  agent  woald 
be  fairly  entered  upon. 

Many  others,  without  being  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution,  turn  agents 
for  want  of  employment  and  through 
incapacity  to  exercise  some  trade  or 
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psofeasioii.  Others  enter  into  the 
eervloe  of  the  police  ae  a  means  of 
aoqniring  a  modest  oompetenoe; 
othiBrs,  more  blameable  m  every 
imy,  men  of  violent  passions,  over- 
whelmed with  debti  incorrigible 
gamblers,  with  neither  credit  nor 
charaeter  to  lose,  snpply  the  Pr6- 
ibctare  de  Police  with  nnmeroos 
recmitB;  whilst  others  again,  sunk 
to  the  lowest  depths,  vile  and  abjeot 
inslraments  of  immorality,  consider 
it  almost  an  honour,  as  well  as  a 
peonniary  advantage,  to  be  inscribed 
on  the  lists  of  secret  agents. 

Moreover,  manv  men  whose  poli- 
tical opinions  had  indaoed  them  to 
loin  the  intrignes  of  fhctions,  disen- 
chanted by  closer  acquaintance  and 
practical  eiperienoe;  enraged  by 
&6  bad  &ith,  the  revolting  language, 
and  the  moiderons  projects  of  their 
aooomplices;  hodignant  at  the  dis- 
honest acts  of  whioh  th^  have  been 
made  the  victimSi  have  found  at 
once  a  profitable  [q)eculation  and  a 
means  of  revenge  by  making  con- 
UdMitial  communications.  From 
this  class  of  men  are  often  drawn 
agents  who  rendm*  the  greatest  ser- 
vices. 

Our  account  of  secret  agents 
would  be  incomplete  if  it  omitted 
to  mention  a  feiv  individuals  who 
occupy  a  distinguished  place  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  fiuppoeed  necessary  to 
have  a  staff  of  '  observers'  in  every 
class  of  the  populatimn,  not  only  in 
haunts  of  known  malefactors,  but 
in  the  brilliant  assemblies  of  rank 
BXid  tehion.  These  last  auriliaries 
constitute  the  aristocracy  of  agents 
of  police.  They  are  obtained  with 
considerable  difficulty,  and  often  in- 
gffit  on  their  information  being  paid 
at  a  higher  rate  than  it  is  really 
worth.  But  what  rare  qualities  and 
conditions  have  to  be  united  for  the 
fulflhnent  of  this  thorny  mission! 
"What  skill  and  tact  are  required  to 
avoid  suspicion  1  And  sUHpioion,  in 
such  drdes,  soon  entails  discovery; 
while  discovery  knmediately  in- 
Tolves  irremediable  fidlure,  disgrace, 
and  ruin.  The  privileged  (!)  per- 
sons whose  talents,  tastes,  ana  social 
positicm,  render  them  adequate  to 
the  performance  of  this  part,  are — 
we  are  told,  and  are  not  sorry  to 
believO'-Teritable  exceptions,  quite 


out  of  the  common  way.  It  is 
curious  that  with  a  little  less  talent 
and  a  slight  modification  of  their 
tastes,  they  might  distinguitth  them- 
selves as  honest  men ;  but  pleasant 
it  must  be  to  acquire  the  oertainty 
that  your  delightful  friend,  the  pet 
of  drawing-rooms,  the  glass  of 
&8hion— or  your  near  connection, 
your  brother-in-law  or  your  sister- 
in-law,  nay,  even  the  wife  of  your 
bosom— belong  to  the  aristocracy  of 
secret  agents  I 

A  remarkable  but  also  a  rare 
variety  of  the  species,  is  the  man 
who  turns  polioeogent  out  of  patri- 
otism. It  is  a  remaotic  way  of  ma- 
nifesting devotion  to  their  country, 
by  those  who  find  the  ordinai^y 
duties  of  life  too  dull  and  common- 
place to  satisfy  their  aspirations. 
We  may  also  suspect  that,  for  want 
of  a  better,  it  may  be  one  way  of 
gratifying  their  morbid  vanity. 
There  are  persouB  who,  if  they 
cannot  achieve  celebrity,  must  at- 
tain notoriety  or  acquire  import- 
ance. 

One  of  M.  Gisquet's  very  best 
agents  was  an  individual  belonging 
to  this  singular  class.  A  series  of 
quite  ordinary  events  had  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  secret  corre- 
spondence between  the  Legitimists 
and  the  Duohesse  de  Berry.  Thia 
man,  unable  to  extricate  himself 
without  danger  from  the  position 
whioh  he  occupied,  and  unwilling 
to  co-operate  in  the  success  of  a 
political  party  to  which  he  was 
opposed  in  principle,  requested  an 
audience  of  the  Prefetde  Police,  ex- 
plained the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  his  situation,  and  enlarged  on 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  Pr^fet,  expecting  that  his 
would-be  informant  would  stipulate 
for  exorbitant  remuneration,  was 
utterly  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
proposed  service  was  to  be  gratui- 
tous, for  the  sake  of  saving  his 
countinr  from  civil  war.  Cooper's 
ikmous  romance,  'The  Spy,'  had 
made  a  great  impression  on  his 
mind ;  he  was  struck  with  admira- 
tion of  its  hero,  and  wanted  to 
play,  in  France,  the  part  which  the 
novelist  had  assigned  to  Harvey 
Birch  during  the  American  war. 
His  only  condition  was  that  no  ri- 
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gorons  measuros  should  be  taken  ia 
rospect  to  several  persons  who  bad 
treated  him  kindly^  and  whom  he 
mentioned. 

Harvey  Birch's  condnct  (h6  signed 
his  reports  with  that  name)  was 
throughout  straightforward  and  con- 
sistent For  the  information  which 
he  supplied,  he  might  have  fairly 
demanded  a  liberal  recompense; 
and  when  that  special  case  was 
ended,  he  merely  asked  for  a  trifling 
place  which  barely  furnished  hiru 
with  the  necessaries  of  life. 

There  is  another  set  of  indivi- 
duals who  are  observers  without 
knowing  it  They  are  for  the  most 
part  idle  people  with  no  groat  store 
of  worldly  wealth.  They  are  ordi- 
narily great  talkers,  busy  bodies  who 
will  take  no  repulse,  Paul  Prys  who 
insist  on  making  everybody's  ac- 
quaintance. "Want  of  discretion  is 
their  innate  quality;  all  they  have 
seen  or  heard  they  cannot,  help 
telling ;  and  police  spies  seek  their 
intimacy,  for  the  sake  of  catcljing 
the  gossip  that  flows  from  them  as 
water  through  a  sieve.  These  gen- 
try are  eminently  usefal  when  it  is 
wanted  to  know  what  passes  in  the 
family  circle  of  any  given  house. 

The  police  not  unfrequently  oc- 
cupy the  undignified  position  of  the 
Biter  Bit  They  are  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  tricks  of  swindlers, 
who  have  every  chance  not  only  of 
success  but  of  impunity.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  offers  of  im- 
portant information  must  be  ac- 
cepted at  any  price ;  and  legal  pro- 
ceedings cannot  be  taken  against 
the  sellers  of  false  information,  for 
fear  of  m  king  the  public  acquainted 
vrith  matters  which  are  considered 
to  be  best  kept  quiet 

'  'Tis  trne,^ti8  pity ;  and  pity  'tis 
'tis  true;'  but  ladies  figure  conspi- 
cuously, though  not  exclusively,, 
amongst  the  cheats  who  plunder  the 
police  of  secret  service  money. 

A  certain  Baronne,  whose  hus- 
band had  been  attached  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  elder  royal  branch,  pro- 
fessed always  and  everywhere  her 
complete  devotion  to  the  new  Or- 
leans dynasty.  She  regularly  sent 
in  to  the  Prefot  of  Police  reports 
which,  although  remarkable  for 
their  grace  of  style,  bad  little  sub- 


stance to  recommend  them»  Tor 
these,  notwithstanding  thoir  empti- 
ness, she  received  a  moderate 
cheque  from  time  to  tima  At  la&t,. 
in  consequence  of  the  insignificanco 
of  her  notes,  she  was  informed  there 
was  no  further  need  of  her  aervioee,. 
Bat  this  Baronne  bold  held  on 
tight,  and  refused  to  relinqaish  Ua 
advantages  belonging  to  the  hopour- 
able  part  she  bad  been  playing*. 
Besides  frequent  and  troublesome 
visits,  she  overwhelmed  the  Prefec- 
ture with  gossip  taken  from  the., 
newspapers  or  with  Atoriea  of  hei' 
own  invention;  for  all  whjLch  abu 
duly  claimed  her  reward.  When 
ISiL  Gisquet's  patience  was  quite  ex- 
hausted, she  contrived  a  new  mode 
of  returning  to  the  charge.  . : 

Towards  the    clot^   of  October, 
1832,  when  the  government  knew 
that  the  Duchesse  de  Hf^iy  was  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the  n^ightnor- 
hood  of  Nautesy  our  Baronne  posi- 
tively a&med,  both  verbally  and 
in  writing,  that  she  knew  the  exact 
spot  of  Bodame's  retreat,  but  tiiot . 
she  could  nut  make  up  her  mind  to , 
betray  the  secret  without  the  {uro- 
mise  of  a  handsome  remuneiat^. 
and  the  small  sum  of  a  thousand 
francs  on  accoant 

Although  little  confidence  was.; 
placed  in  lier  veracity,  her  atate- 
mcuts  neverthelei^  were  mado  with  . 
such  assurauce^  the  names  of  oertaia  . 
Legitimists  from  whoni  she  profeBsod  . 
to  have  learnt  the  Duchesse's  move- 
ments were  so  adroitly  ehosen,  and 
her  former  connections  furnished 
her  with  so  many  mesn^  of  obtain- 
ing information,  that  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  let  slip  a  chance  of 
rendering  tho  govprumui&t  OJa  im-r 
portant  service.  The  sum  required 
was  thtrefbro  handed  to  her,  and 
tho  following  day  she  announced 
that  the  Duchesse  do  Berry  vna 
concealed  in  a  cbilteau  near  Arpa- 
jon,  under  tho  name  of  Madwe 
Bertin.  Now  it  was  positively 
known  that  tho  mother  of  Ilenry  V. 
was  hidden,  either  in  Nantee  itself, 
or  within  a  very  few  leagues  of  that 
city.  The  bit  of  news  communicated 
by  the  Baronne  was,  coui^equently, 
simply  a  lie,  fabricated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swmdiing  her  employers. 

A   score   of.  Legitimist    agents 
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l^ajed  off  {be  same  iciok  before  the 
Paeheiee  w«s  actnally  arrested. 

After  Louie  Philippe  had  been 
fbnd  at  on  ttie  19th  of  November, 
iS^t,  an  fflt*agent,  who  had  been 
^eoharged  becattte  hie  reports  TPere 
fW  of  ftdaehoods,  composed  and 
Beat  in  the  following  letter:— 

'  IfoirentuB  li  Pbeitct, 

*Tw  the  last  three  months  1 
happedimontinued  writing  to  yon; 
ym  did  not  appreciate  my  vahie. 
want  of  oonfldenee  has  made  yon 
despise  my  warning,  and  yon  bare 
not  treated  me  m  the  way  yon 
ought  to  treat  a  man  who  has  better 
opportonitiee  than  anybody  else  of 
IffilpiBg  yon. 

-*  In  spite  of  my  jnst  dissatisfac- 
tion, I  am  stfll  m  a  position  to  ooi- 
li^hten  yofl.  The  whole  of  yonr 
potlee  ore  in  seareh  of  tiie  wretch 
wlio  this  mormng  dared  to  fire  at 
the  king.  Yon  will  not  find  him.  I, 
ho^v«rfer,  am  perflsctly  acquainted 
with  him.  I  spent  part  of  yesterday 
hi  hiB  company;  I  can  tell  yon  who 
he  is,  where  he  is,  and  ghre  every 
pn>of  of  his  oriminali^.  Bnt  the 
mi&ir  way  in  which  I  have  been 
dean  wHh  makes  me  distrustful  in 
my  tarn.  I  have  no  intention  of 
waiting  in  vain  for  a  recompense 
wbSdh  1  well  deserve. 

*0n  yonr  remitting,  fbr  me,  fifteen 
hundred  francs  to  the  bearer,  I 
an  willntig  to  tell  what  I  know; 
otherwB^  you  will  remain  in  igno- 
rance. 

(Signed)         'P / 

This  letter  was  immediately  com- 
onnitCBtod  to  M.  Thiers,  then  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior.     With  his 

aaactiott,  fhefNenr  P- was  intro- 

dnoed  into  the  Pr6fet's  private  room, 
and  at  the  same  time  iuto  M.  Thiers' 
presence.  They  questioned  the  indi- 
vidnal^  who  repeated  his  statement 
in  the  most  formal  manner,  but 
absotntely  refused  to  give  any  ex- 

Elanatiott  before  receiving  the  fifteen 
midt«d  francs.  That  sum  was 
handed  to  him;  he  then  declared 
that  the  two  x>i8tob  found  on  the 
Pont  fioyiUe  after  the  attempted 
aaissanatioB,  which  had  been  shown 
to  him,  belonged  to  a  Sienr  Lam- 
bert, who  had  lent  them  to  a  Sienr 


Oiroux,  wh6  bad  employed  ihem  for 
the  wicked  purpose  in  question.  He 
mentioned  five  or  six  of  Lambert's 
and  Giroux's  accomplices,  declared 
that  they  had  tried  the  pistols  to- 
gether; that  Giroux  had  for  some 
time  been  practising  at  a  pasteboard 
target  on  which  a  full-sized  portrait 
of  the  king  was  drawn.  He  named 
the  place,  the  day,  and  the  hour ; 
nothing  in  his  revelation  was  want- 
ing<-except  half  a  grain  of  truth. 

The  Sieur  P 's  tale  was  a  piece 

of  imposture  from  beginning  to  end. 

For  some  time  before  Fieschi's 
'  infernal  machine '  aroused  the  in- 
dignation of  all  honest  men,  it  was 
vaguely  known  that  evil  deeds  were 
hatchiog  in  Paris ;  wJuit  they  were, 
could  only  be  still  more  vaguely 
guessed.  There  was  to  be  a  grand 
review,  at  which  it  was  expected  an 
attempt  would  be  made  to  assassi- 
nate King  Louis  Philippe.  The  day 
before  the  review,  another  scoundrel, 
as  crafty  and  impudent  as  the  abov&- 

named  P ,  sent   in  a  written 

report,  stating  the  existence  of  a  plot 
to  take  the  king's  life;  that  eight 
republicans  had  met  at  his  house  to 
decide  on  the  mode  of  putting  it 
into  execution ;  that  the  crime  would 
bo  infallibly  perpetrated  during  the 
course  of  the  review;  and  that  he 
offered  to  ensure  the  arrest  of  the 
guilty  parties  beforehand,  if  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  were  immediately 
paid  down. 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  police 
to  neglect  any  means  of  protecting 
the  king?  What  loyal  subject  would 
dare  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
refusing  such  a  propowi  tion  ?  If  by 
chance  the  informer  told  the  truth, 
and  if,  in  consequence  of  the  Pr^fet  de 
Police's  incredulity,  the  threatened 
crime  were  consummated,  to  what 
terrible  reproach  he  would  be  de- 
servedly liable  I  The  rascally  spy 
was  aware  of  all  that,  and  calculated 
that  the  police  authorities  absolutely 
ooulii  not  avoid  taking  precautious 
which  would  compel  them  to  submit 
to  his  conditions.  M.  Thiers  was 
still  Minister  of  the  Interior;  and 
thinking  it  a  hundred  times  better 
to  be  made  the  dupe  of  an  impostor 
than  to  shut  his  ears  to  a  useful 
warning,  he  authorised  the  payment 
of  the  sum  demanded. 
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The  informer  then  ezplaixied  how 
the  oonspirators  (one  of  whom  only 
was  known  to  him)  were  to  meet 
again  at  his  lodgings,  Tery  early  in 
the  momipg  of  tkie  aSth,  to  agree 
on  the  part  each  one  was  to  play ; 
and  bow  they  would  then  proceed 
together  to  the  spot  fixed  on  for  the 
oommiBBion  of  the  crime.  He  ad- 
Tised  them  to  surround  his  bouse 
with  policemen  at  an  early  hour, 
and  to  haTe  eyeiy  indiyidual 
watched  who  left  it  By  means  of 
these  precautions,  tbey  were  sure  of 
being  able  to  place  all  the  conspi- 
rators in  tbe  huids  of  justice  at  the 
moment  when  they  were  preparing 
to  act 

Fifteen  inspectors,  two  peace  offi- 
cers, and  a  Gommissaire  de  Police, 
were  immediately  posted  round  the 
dwelling.  They  passed  the  night 
there,  but  no  conspirators  appeared. 
Two  men  only  (doubtleai  confede- 
rates in  the  trick)  entered  the  rooms 
of  their  pretended  aocompliee.  Tbey 
remained  there  until  theoummence^ 
ment  of  the  review;  and,  on  leaving, 
one  of  them  went  to  Montmartre^ 
ate  other  to  Charonne. 

The  worst  of  these  swindles  is, 
that  tiiey  uselessly  occupy  numbers 
of  the  force  whose  time  and  atten- 
tion are  required  elsewhere^  The 
occurrence  of  similar  iaots  is  so  £re« 
quent ;  the  means  employed  to  d^ 
ceive  the  authorities  are  varied  witii 
such  consummate  cunning,  that 
the  most  sharpHsighted  Pr^fet,  the 
most  experienced  official  in  di»- 
tinguishing  truth  irom  falsehood, 
cannot  always  avoid  being  caught 
in  the  snaras  of  this  class  of  adven- 
turers. Todefy  them  is  impossible; 
simply  because  he  has  not  the  right 
to  do  so,  especially  in  oases  of  pai»- 
mount  importance. 

That  a  Police  cannot  afford  to 
despise  any  warning,  is  proved  by 
circumstances  of  tlidja  very  Fieschi 
conspiracy.  The  day  before  it  broke 
out,  a  letter  was  received,  of  such 
shabby  and  insignificant  appearance, 
that  it  was  thrown  on  one  side  as 
unworthy  of  presentation  to  the 
Pr^fet  It  came  from  Boireau,  one 
of  Fieschi's  accomplices,  and  did 
actually  indicate  the  persons,  their 
mode  of  action,  and  the  house  in 
which  the  madune  was  installed* 


It  is  desir  that,  if  due  attitetion  fa^d 
been  paid  to  that  letter,  pivventive 
measures  might  have  been  taken. 

This  document  was  not  hunted 
up  nntil  some  time  afterwards. 
When  Boireau  was  in  prison,  ha 
appealed  to  it  as  a  claim  for  a  favoop- 
able  consideration  of  his  special  caae^ 
and  Louis  Philippe  spared  his  life 
in  consequence. 

Our  final  example  of  the  art  of 
cheating  the  police  is  one  in  whieh 
Madame  la  Comteitse  de  B en- 
joyed all  the  honour  as  well  as  all 
the  profit.  That  lady,  being  well 
aware  that  the  French  Government 
was  anxious  to  discover  the  retreat 
of  the  Republicans  who  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  Sainte-P61agie  in 
July,  183s,  wrote  to  say  that  on 
extreme  shortness  of  mon^  cam* 
polled  her  to  commit  a  detesti^le 
action.  She  would  accept  a  km 
thousand  francs  for  revealing  the 
secret  whieh  she  profeased  to  know» 
offiiring  to  tell  where  sef«ral  of  the 
prisoners  were  oonoealed,  and  ro* 
questing  a  simple  advance  of  a  few 
tnousand  francs.  The  Minister  of 
the  Interior  authorised  the  pay* 
msnt,  and  Madame  de  B—  an* 
nonneed  that  she  was  about  to 
accompany  as  &r  as  the  Ihxntier 
two  of  tbe  prinojpal  prisoners,  one 
of  whom  would  pass  tot  her  hns* 
band,  the  other  fat  her  eervant 
She  gave  tbe  name  of  the  diligence 
by  which  l^ey  were  to  start,  tbe 
day  of  their  departure,  and  the  real 
and  assumed  names  of  the  fugitivea. 
She  did,  in  fact,  set  off  in  the  dili- 
gence indicated;  six  police  agents 
accompanied  it  and  her.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  adequate  measmw 
were  taken  to  anest  her  imaginairy 
travelling^oompanions;  but  if  the 
amiable  Oomtessehad  several  delin* 
quents  about  her,  their  onlpafaility 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  Oonrt  of  Peers. 
The  fair  dame,  in  short,  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  a  journey  all 
whose  pleasures  fell  to  bar  share 
only. 

Police  archives  contain  not  a  few 
mysteries  which  are  mysteries  still, 
and  will  probably  ever  continue 
such.  For  instance,  towitfds  the 
close  of  18—,  a  terrible  denuncia- 
tion was  sent  in  to  the  Pr6fectQre  of 
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Policei  the  mibataiiee  of  widcli  was 
rljM  follows:-^ 


*  MoNBDnm  LB  Pb^fit» 

*Qii    the   15th  of   Deeembev 
insi.,  the  domestics  belonging  to  the 

fianily  of  the  Marquis  do  G » 

yrho  resides  in  Bue  I>~— ,  being 
assembled  at  nine  in  the  morning 
in  the  serrants'  hall,  which  has  a 
door  and  a  window  opening  into 
the  gaiden  of  the  Hdtel«  beheld  a 
little  dogi  belonging  to  the  head- 
cooky  fetch  in  his  mouth  a  cdiapelesa 
and  bloody  mass,  which  be  began 
gnawing  in  a  oonier  of  the  garden. 

*  The  fiBoIing  of  diisgnst  caused  by 
HaiA  sight  was  sueh  that  several 
of  them  rose  to  drive  the  animal 
away«  A  scullion-boy  seized  the 
dtu^et  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  to 
their  horror  they  recognized  a  por« 
tioo  of  a  human  body — the  foot  and 
la^  of  a  new-bom  babe.  All  present 
nttaned  aa  indignant  ciy;  some  of 
the  w»n)eo  firateti  Tbemenrushsd 
infto  the  gVf^Wi  and  alter  earofnl 
Beanch  diseofeied,  in  morsels,  the 
body  of  the  unfortoaaAa  eieakue^ 
wboie  &te  bad  probably  been  de* 
cided  belore  it  cane  into  the  world« 

'  ThedemerticsattachedtotheseFt 
Tiee  of  this  household,  bom  on  their 
master^s  &mily  estate,  regard  him 
with  the  veneiation  of  the  olden 
tizne.  Under  these  shocking  circnm* 
sftanoes,  they  nnanimously  agreed, 
by  a  solemn  engagement,  not  to 
Imathey  outoide  the  Hdtel,  a  syllable 
of  what  had  just  oocuned.  They 
went  even  further,  resolviog  not  to 
make  the  shghtest  ooDJectnros ;  and 
no  one  has  failed  to  maintain  his 
pledge.  The  maltre  d'hdtel,  neveiv 
&e]MS,  thought  fit  to  mention  what 
bad  happened  to  the  Marquis  de 
C— - — ,  the  grandfather,  who  lived 
there^  sunounded  by  his  two  sons, 
their  wives,  his  three  daughters,  his 
Bons-in-law,  and  a  dozen  young 
people  of  either  sex,  the  issue  <^ 
those  marriages. 

'  The  gardener  was  an  old  man^ 
who  had  be^i  very  many  years  in 
the  service  of  the  &mily.  He  had 
fought  with  his  employers,  in  the 
royalist  ranks,  in  all  the  campaigns 
of  Poitou,  Anjou,  and  Brittany.  Two 
of  his  grandsons  lived  witii  him. 
The  elder  of  these,  Louis,  a  hand- 


some young  man,  whose  ohivalions 
devotion  to  the  Duohesse  de  Berry, 
in  1832,  raised  him  into  a  sort  of 
hero,  owed  to  this  and  to  his  per* 
sonal  qualities  the  favour  of  being 
treated  a<i  one  of  the  family.  The 
young  gentlemen  accepted  him  as 
their  companion,  while  the  young 
ladies  regarded  him  almost  as  a 
brother.  This  position,  acqaired  by 
tolerance  rather  than  by  right,  could 
not  be  without  its  dangers. 

'  Pour  days  after  the  discovery  of 
the  still-bom  child,  Louis,  the  good- 
lookiog  fi&vourite,  moutited  to  the 
belvedere  or  look-out  of  the  hotel, 
in   company   with    Messieurs   de 

C and  de  R ,  two  oousins- 

germain,  to  iiz  in  its  fasteningB  the 
lightning  omiductor,  which  a  gust 
of  wind  had  caused  to  sway  to  and 
fro.  A  terrible  accident  was  the 
oonsequence.  The  unfortunate 
young  man,  leaning  forward  too  far, 
in  order  to  fix  the  conductor  pro- 
perly, overbalsnoed  himself;  and  in 
spite  of  his  companions'  efforts  to 
retain  him-^which  were  witnessed 
by  a  workman  repairing  a  tieigh- 
bouring  roof— fell  into  the  stable^ 
yard  of  the  hotel,  a  height  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  Ihet  He  wai 
picked  up  in  a  dreadful  state,  with 
many  bcmeB  broken,  breathing  his 
last,  and  quite  incapable  of  express^ 
ing  his  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
exerted  themselves  to  save  him. 

*  The  following  Sunday,  the  Mar- 
quis de  O- — ^'s  second  daughter, 
after  attendmg  mass  at  the  Convent 

of ,  in  company  with  her  mother, 

her  aunts,  her  sisters,  and  her 
fenmle  cousins,  requested  to  pp«dc 
to  the  Sup^rieure.  Once  &irly  in* 
side  the  oonvi-nt,  she  expressed  her 
wish  to  remain  there  permanently ; 
at  least  such  is  the  statement  of  her 
fiimily.  The  Tery  same  day,  a 
young  femme  de  chambre,  with  a 
libend  dowry,  was  betrothed  to  the 
gardener's  second  grandson.  The 
old  man  immediately  set  off  in  com- 
pany with  them,  for  their  native 
home  in  Brittany,  where  they  are  to 
be  settled  in  one  of  the  marquis's 
farms. 

'Such,  monsieur,  are  the  actual 
facts  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
above-named  mansion.  I  presume 
they  havehadsomemysterious  cause. 
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and  that  an  in^oiiy  ought  to  be  in- 
Btitnted.  Pabhc  justice  makes  it  a 
duty  for  you  to  clear  up  the  dark 
deeds  which  I  have  indicated. 

'  I  refrain  from  divulging  who  I 
am.  The  disclosure  of  my  name 
would  afford  no  assistance  to  the 
authorities,  and  might  bo  a  cause  of 
danger  to  myself.* 


Attached  to  this  report,  but  in  a 
different  handwriting,  was — 

'No  notice  to  be  taken  of  this 
report,  which  is  evidentlv  written 
out  of  spite.  No  dead  body  was 
found  in  the  garden.  The  bit  of 
flesh,  brought  in  by  the  dog,  be- 
longed to  the  body  of  a  still-bom 
child  dissected  by  a  surgeon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  as  declared  by  the 
surgeon  himself.  It  is  solely  to  his 
servant's  negligence  that  the  un- 
toward accident  is  to  be  attributed. 

'As  to  the  tragical  end  of  the 
excellent  young  man  who  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  imprudent  zeal, 
what  is  stated  is  perfectly  correct 
He  was  very  near  involving  in  the 
same  fate  the  two  friends  who  tried 
to  save  him.  There  are  proofs  that, 
for  some  time  past.  Mademoiselle  de 

C has  manifested  a  desire  to 

take  conventual  vows.  The  fearful 
end  of  her  foster-brother  served  to 
hasten  her  decision.  She  was  so 
Btnick  with  the  uncertainty  of  life, 
tliat  she  determined  to  lose  no  time 
in  executing  her  pious  project. 
Before  retiring  from  the  world,  it 
was  her  own  express  wish  to  marry 
her  femme  de  ohambre  to  her  second 
foster-brother.  The  two  families 
parted  on  the  most  friendly  terms.' 

To  these  two  documents  was 
fastened  with  a  pin  what  seemed 
the  report  of  a  police  agent,  to  the 
following  purport : — 


'I  have  talked  with  the  uphol- 
Bteaeer  who  works  in  the  house,  a 
relation  of  the  deceased  young  num. 
He  feels  certain  that  crime  hM  been 
committed  in  this  affiur.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account;  Mademoiselle  de 
C- — ,  a  romantic  young  person  of 
hysterical  temperament,  was  smitten 
with  a  foolish  passion  for  her  foster 
brother.  Solitai^  walks  in  the 
garden,  in  which  he  was  employed, 
gave  them  frequent  opportunities 
of  meeting.  Tlie  femme  de  chambre, 
the  second  brother's  sweetheart, 
both  assisted  the  intrigue  and 
helped  to  conceal  its  consequences. 
One  of  the  cousins,  who  was  in  love 
with  Mademoiselle  de  C- — ,  de- 
termined on  having  a  signal  revenge. 
They  decoyed  Louis  up  to  the  bel- 
vedere, under  pretence  of  mending 
the  lightning  conductor,  and  then 
treacherously  launched  him  into 
open  space.  The  young  lady  was 
placed  within  the  Convent  walls, 
whence  there  was  no  chance  of  her 
ever  escaping.  Neverthelef«,  Louis' 
brother  and  grandfather  demanded 
of  the  family  some  atonement  for  his 
blood.  A  heavy  sum  of  mon^  and 
a  productive  farm  appeased  their 
anger,  and  at  the  same  time  removed 
the  parties  from  Pans.* 

In  this  strange  affiur,  it  will  be 
seen,  everything  is  contradictory. 
Successive  statements  demolish,  or 
support,  the  honour  of  a  noble 
family.  Who  can  be  sure  that  this 
same  upholsterer  was  not  actuated 
by  some  motive  of  interest,  or  ven- 
geance, or  perhaps,  mere  vanity,  to 
give  his  explanation  of  occurrences 
which  the  first  report  simply  stated 
without  presuming  to  fnmish  a 
due?    With  such  a  nice  balance  of 

frobabilities,  and  such  an  imperfect 
nowledge  of  fiicts,  who  would  ven- 
ture to  turn  the  scale  either  way  ?* 
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IT  was  a  rogolar  case  of  jumping 
oat  of  the  frying-paQ  into  the 
^re  when  I  took  that  awful  step  in 
life  which  I  shall  allude  to  more 
particularly  in  due  course.  I 
thought  I  was  avoiding  the  Cha- 
ry hdis  which  has  dogged  my  very 
existence  since  childhood^  and  in  I 
tumbled  into  Scylla,  and  once  in  its 
surging  waves  it  seems  impossible 
that  I  shall  ever  get  out 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  stage  and  its  accessories, 
things  dramatic,  and  tastes  theatri- 
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cal  have  combined  together  to  work 
my  ruin.  I  might  have  been  a 
great  man  had  it  not  been  for  the 
&tal  fascination  of  the  footlights — 
there's  a  delightfal  alliteration — 
which  disturbed  the  innocence  of 
my  childlike  mind ;  stopped  the  pro- 
gress of  my  boyish  intellect,  and 
marred  the  glory  of  my  manhood's 
career. 

I  remember  so  well  mv  first  visit 
to  the  play.  I  was  a  budding  blos- 
som of  some  eight  or  nine  summers, 
and  w^  led  astray  from  the  paths 
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of  recidtnde  by  a  mild  yotmg  curate 
and  an  Oxford  undergraduate.  I 
was  a  mild-looking,  innocent  child, 
who  didji't  say  much  but  thought  a 
great  deal;  and  as  I  stood  meekly,  as 
usual,  undergoing  those  torturing 
operations  which  axe  necessary  from 
the  application  of  a  broken  comb  to 
a  flowing  head  of  hair,  I  was  told 
by  tihe  good  creature  who  was  con- 
ducting the  said  operation  that  I 
was  to  go  to  the  play  and  see  the 
'Lady  of  Lyons.*  My  fanciful, 
and  not  geographical  imagination 
pictured  the  scene  at  once.  I  thought 
uat  I  was  to  see  a  female  Yan  Am- 
burgh  lashing  wild  beasts  into  fury 
in  an  odoriferous  den.  I  didn't 
think  80  much  of  the  treat,  for  I  had 
Been  all  this  with  my  nurse  every 
year  at  Bartholomew  Euxl  I 
wanted  to  see  a  realisation  of  the 
penny  plain  and  twopence  coloured 
ngnrea;  a  Brobdingnag^  edition 
of  my  toy  vlay-house,  with  tha  in- 
evitable 'Miller  and  his  Men.!  and 
notameremenageiiB.  Theauq^dBa 
was  all  the  pleasanter. 

They  took  me  fust  of  all,  in  oider 
that  the  visit  to  the  pla^  ought  be 
done  in  an  orthodox  maimer,  to  a 
quaint,  out-o^tfie-way  chop-house 
in  the  Cii^,  dose  to  tba  Boyal  Ex- 
change. I  was  to  be  prepared  for 
my  dramatiQ  traat  with  a  good 
dinner.  Thia  ebop^ouse  made  a 
great  impveaslcm  on  my  juvenile 
imaginatioaoL,  for  a  queer  ceremony 
took  place  on  our  entering  its  por- 
tals. In  a  glass  larder,  such  as  one 
sees  in  old  inns,  alongside  of  the 
bar,  was  arranged  a  series  of  raw 
chops  and  ste^,  a  tumbled  mass 
of  uncooked  flesh.  My  friends,  who 
were  evidently  old  hands  and  un- 
derstood the  ceremony,  aeieed  up 
two  pronged  forks,  and  having  each 
atabbed  an  inviting  chop,  bore  their 
dinner  off  in  triumph  to  the  cook, 
who  stood  at  a  roarmff  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  I  did  the  same. 
Before  our  eyes  the  chops  were 
frizzled  to  perfection,  the  master  of 
each  looking  on  with  the  eye  of  a 
connoisseur ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  pleasant  memory  of  that 
first  City  chop  JUngers  around  me 
yet 

And  ohi  what  a  treat  when  I 
found  out  what  the  theatre  waa 


really  like,  and  what  a  feeling  of 
astonishment  and  awe  crept  over 
me  as  I  sat  in  the  darkened  house 
between  my  friends  in  the  pit. 
Youiig  fellows  went  to  the  pit  in 
those  days,  and  were  not  ashamed 
of  it.  The  play  did  for  me  entirely, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  my  dra- 
matic tastes  were  so  fax  developed  ' 
that  I  preferred  the  play  to  the  pan- 
tomime. Of  the  latter  I  have  dis- 
tinct recollections  to  this  day.  Its 
subject  was  '  Good  Queen  Bess  and 
the  Earl  of  Leicester ;'  and.I  remem- 
ber a  very  funny  scene  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  went  through  the 
mysteries  of  the  toilette  behind  a 
screen,  and  was  interrupted  on 
every  possible  occasion  by  obtirusive 
courtiera  whom  she  addressed  OTor 
the  ioip.  Then  there  was  a  scene 
outside  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  the 
rakish  Ldoester  returned  home  veiy 
late  at  ni^ht,  and  Amy  Bobsart  ad- 
dressed hun  in  ourl-^pers  from  an 
upper  window,  and  finally  ended 
the  discussion  by  tiuowing  out  the 
baby  and  shutting  out  poor  Leioes- 
ter. 

From  that  moment  Mias  Thalia 
held  me  powerfully  in  hear  clntches. 
Begularly  every  hdiday  I  sneaked 
off  to  the  theatre  on  eveiy  available 
opportunity,  and  I  had  seen  'Ham- 
let' several  times  befttte  I  was 
twelve  years  old. 

M^  ruling  passioii  did  not  desert 
me  m  that  unfovtmmte  period  of 
a  human  being's  existence  inter- 
vening between  boyhood  and  man- 
hood. I  allude  to  that  unhappy 
time  when  men  despise  one,  toys 
chaff  (me,  and  women  feel  that  we 
are  no  companions  for  i^em.  My 
worthy  parents  knowing  that  I  was 
terribly  m  the  way  at  home,  fondly 
imagined  that  they  were  paving  the 
way  for  a  grand  intellectual  career 
when  th^  tamed  me  out  of  the 
domestic  nest,  and  urged  my  attend- 
ance at  the  excellent  evening  classes 
then  first  inaugurated  at  King's 
College  in  the  Strand. 

What  did  I  do? 

I  cfpent  the  kindly  pittance  they 
bestowed  upon  me  for  the  humble 
omnibus  to  and  from  home,  in  a 
ticket  for  the  pit  at  the  Strand  and 
Olympic  theatres.  It  is  true  that  I 
had  to  walk  instead  of  riding,  bat 
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to  make  up  for  that  not  too  hard 
oontingency,  I  watched  Robeon 
through  1^  extraordinary  career  in 
the  little  theatre  in  Wych  Street, 
and  foil  head  over  ears  in  love  with 
Marie  Wilton  in  her  beet  borlesque 
days  at  the  Strand. 

My  condnct  was  not  strictly  ho- 
nest, but  the  temptation  was  very 
great  Perhaps  my  confession  may 
act  as  an  instructiye  warning. 

From  the  old  King's  College  days 
I  haye  hardly  missed  seeing  the 
first  nighf  s  performances  of  any 
great  dramatic  noyelty  in  London. 

I  thought  I  was  really  turning 
over  a  new  lea^  when,  tired  of 
bachelordom  and  loneliness,!  medi- 
tated exchangiog  a  shirt-buttonless 
existence  for  one  of  cosiness  by  the 
domestic  hearth. 

The  old  saying  has  it  that  'we 
never  know  when  we  are  well  off.' 
It  has  been  proved  only  too  true  in 
my  case,  for  instead  of  leaving 
bdiind  theatrical  dissipations  with 
ohib  dinners  and  bachelor's  smoking 
partiee,  it  seems  that  married  life 
has  brought  with  it  a  renewal  of 
dramatic  joys. 

I  was  on  my  honeymoon  when  it 
first  struck  me  what  a  mistake  I 
had  mada  I  remember  the  time 
and  the  drcumstance  well.  We 
were  on  Chippenham  platform  wait- 
ing for  a  down  train,  and  there  met 
Ofur  first  mutual  acquamtanoe  since 
in  'a  ring  of  blushing  bridesmaids 
we'  had  vowed  all  sorts  of  impos- 
sibilities in  a  nervous  fever  of  tre- 
pidation. Charles  Barry  was  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  and  at  any  other 
tone  we  would  both  have  been  de- 
lighted to  see  him,  but  just  at  that 
particular  period  we  did  not  want 
to  see  any  creature  that  we  knew  on 
earth.  We  felt  somehow  rather 
ashamed  of  ourselves,  and  when  we 
had  ffot  rid  of  our  congratulatory 
fnena  I  opened  my  heart  to  Milly, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  sentimental 
rhapsody  on  the  delights  of  solitude, 
and  while  planning  our  delicious 
fiituie  by  the  fireside  in 'The  Nest,' 
at  Brompton,  S.W.,  I  asked  her 
what  treat  of  all  she  would  like  best 
during  the  coming  winter  months. 

I  own  tiiat  I  was  weak  enough  to 
imagine  that  she  would  answer, 
looking  tenderly  up  into  my  face, 


that  the  best  treat  of  all  would  be 
to  see  me  lying  Samsoo-like  at  her 
feet  reading  scraps  of  Tennyson  or 
Tupper. 

But  I  was  wrong.  She  had  evi- 
dently been  waiting  for  the  favour- 
able opportunity,  for  she  replied 
without  a  moment's  hesitation — 

'  Let  us  go  alone  and  see  all  the 
Christmas  pantomimes  and  bur- 
lesques.' 

'  Bat  I  didn't  know  you  liked 
theatres?* 

'  Fred,  I  adore  the  play !' 

I  was  in  for  it.  I  folt  it ;  I  knew 
it;  but  I  uttered  no  word  of  ex- 
postulation. 

I  kept  my  promise  like  a  man, 
and  on  Boxing-night  behold  us  like 
twin  turtie-doves  sitting  meekly  in 
those  indescribably  comfortable 
Stalls  at  Covent  Gkurden  Theatre. 

Milly  iosists  upon  my  relating 
our  experiences,  and  since  up  to  this 
time  I  have  never  ventured  to  cross 
madame  on  one  single  pointy  I  pro- 
ceed to  fulfil  her  peremptory  in- 
junctions. I  must  take  care  what 
I  am  about,  for  whilst  I  write  she 
comes  occasionaUy  from  the  other 
Side  of  the  room,  and  looking  over 
my  shoulder  corrects  my  focts,  and 
not  unfrequently  cavils  at  my  cri- 
ticism. 

There  is  certainly  an  air  of  opu- 
lence and  magnificence  in  Covent 
Gfl^rden  and  all  its  surroundings. 
There  are  no  hitches  there.  Every- 
thing works  smoothly.  All  is  har- 
monious, stately,  and  in  order.  The 
orchestra  is  on  a  large  scale,  and  so 
is  the  scenery,  and  so  are  the  ballet 
girls.  The  audience  seemed  a&aid 
to  behave  like  a  Boxing-nig:ht  au- 
dience. There  was  no  whistling, 
no  showers  of  orange-peel,  no 
screams  from  the  gallery  for  a 
popular  air.  The  house  was  prettily- 
behaved,  and  did  not  descend  to  the 
vulgarity  of  familiarities,  even  on 
such  a  holiday  as  Boxing-night 
Somehow  or  other  as  we  sat  there 
in  those  glorious  stalls  we  could  not 
dissociate  Covent  Garden  from  the 
Opera.  We  saw  the  pantomime, 
masks,  and  the  foolery;  the  clown 
and  the  red-hot  poker,  and  the 
sausages ;  but  the  pantomime  at  the 
big  house  impressed  us  more  by  its 
stateliness  tha^  by  its  fun. 

•  :y  '-'/.'  Ha 
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Of  the  consummate  taste  and 
attention  to  art  in  its  smallest  de- 
tails displayed  in  the  getting-up  of 
the  pantomime  there  can  be  no 
question.  In  no  other  theatre  in 
London  have  we  seen  such  richness 
of  oostome  and  perfection  of  glitter 
as  in  that  great  scene  in  the '  B^ons 
of  the  White  Diamond  *  painted  by 
Mr.  Matt  Morgan,  the  clever  illofr- 
trator  of  'The  Tomahawk,\and  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  the 
monarch  of  English  stage  managers. 
In  no  other  theatre  have  we  seen 
such  a  well-drilled  and  superb  corps 
de  ballet,  moying  like  clock-work, 
gorgeous  in  gems,  and  beauty,  and 
only  too  much  painted  as  to  their 
cheeks.  That  was  the  one  fault ;  an 
error  which  no  stage  manager  in  the 
world  has  a  chance  of  obviatiDg. 

This  is  a  great  scene,  which,  call- 
ing into  requisition,  as  it  does,  all 
the  kingly  Oorent  Garden  accesso- 
ries, sach  as  its  band,  its  stage,  its 
scenery,  its  corps  de  ballet,  its  dresses, 
its  jewels,  and  its  dancers,  is  quite 
unequalled  in  London.  But  the 
scene  by  which  this  year's  CoTent 
Garden  pantomime  will  be  remem- 
bered is  the  exquisite  glade  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  painted  oy  Mr.  Hawes 
Graven.  Beahsm  in  landscape- 
painting  has  hardly  ever  gone  fur- 
ther on  the  stage  than  in  this  charm- 
ing picture.  It  is  simplicity  itselL 
One  glorious  oak  spreads  its  mighty 
boughs  right  across  the  stage,  while 
the aetailsof  greenery  and  underwood 
are  truthful  to  Nature  and  in  perfect 
taste.  Here  come  Bobin  Hood's 
merry  men,  headed  by  Miss  Amy 
Sheridan,  most  beautiful  of  women 
and  most  incompetent  of  actresseB. 
The  merry  men  are  by  no  means 
flashily  dressed.  All  their  dresses 
are  simple,  but  they  are  all  made  of 
good  materials  and  they  all  fit  If 
managers  only  knew  what  critical 
eyes  there  are  in  every  audience  I 
The  finale  of  the  dance  between  the 
green-coated  foresters  and  thered- 
petticoated  villagers,  framed  as  they 
are  by  Mr.  Craven's  delicious  pic- 
ture, makes  up  aa  tasteful  a  show  as 
the  stage  has  seen  for  some  time 
past  If  one  thing  of  all  others 
was  wanted  at  Oorent  Garden,  with 
all  its  heavy  magnificence,  it  was  a 
libretto  with   son^e  sparkle  in  it 


Why,  Ofibnbaoh's '  Grand  DuehesBe' 
was  crashed  by  the  weight  of  this 
gteskt  theatre;  and  what  does  Mr. 
Gilbert  a'Beckett  do  to  dissipate  the 
gloom?  Why,  he  provides  a  book 
on  the  combined  stories  of  'The 
Babes  in  the  Wood  and  Bobin  Hood' 
so  dull  and  dreary  that  not  even  tiie 
genuine  fun  of  Mr.  John  Clarke  and 
Mr.  Stoyle,  or  the  pantomime  fool- 
ing of  the  Messrs.  Payne,  ptre  et  fiU, 
can  make  any  capital  out  of  it  In 
four-and-twenty  heavy  pages  we 
have  but  four  songs.  Here  is  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  lengthy, 
pointless  speeches  with  which  the 
libretto  is  freely  interspersed — 

Robot  Hood.  Ay,  witboat  ddaj* 

Hy  merry  men,  thm  we  must  end  cmr  day. 
Some  rIgK  some  left;  eeiae  eveiy  hedge  and 

lane— 
And  aim  youradvea  to  have  a  tough  campaign. 
With  all  the  neweat  dodgee  on  the  cardi» 
Bat  hold  there -^n't  apply  to  the  Hone 

Onardfl. 
Pot  on  your  aniKmr-pIating  qnkk,  hat  bold — 
Though  plated,  prove  yoorselves  aa  good  as 

gold. 
Are  we  agreed?  (aB<lkMi<)yoa  hear  that  hold 

reply; 
Each  man  of  them  if  game  to  do  or  die. 
Too  long  thb  Baron  with  na  haa  tampered. 
And  now  oar  vexy  pic-nic  he  haa  kampered. 
Slierwood'a  a  pleasant  place,  and  yet  each  hcoac 
May  find  another  rendesvooa  yoa  know. 
The  Baron's  not  too  well  qnite  fit  to  kill. 
So  come,  a4Joam  I  ury  AmvHj^th^'IU. 

No  wonder  that  folks  yawn  and 
get  restless  before  the  transformar 
tion  scene  is  developed.  Oovent 
Garden  is  too  grand  for  a  panto- 
mime; it  is  superb  for  a  spectacle. 
The  Paynes,  as  usual,  make  capital 
out  of  a  bedroom  scene,  but  every 
year  it  strikes  one  more  and  more 
that  thereis  avast  amount  of  same- 
ness in  the  Paynes'  fun.  They  are 
funny,  no  doubt,  but  the  constant  re- 
petition of  that  jiggy  walk  across  the 
stage,  unreheved  by  adonkey  or  some 
novelty,  is  apt  to  grow  wearisoma 

Mr.  £.  L.  Blanchaid,  the  Kestor 
of  pantomime-writers,  is  thoroughly 
skilled  in  his  art,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  his  audience  at 
Drury  Lane.  We  heard  the  ripple 
of  the  children's  voices  ringing 
through  the  theatre  long  before  we 
had  taken  our  seats ;  and  once  in  the 
theatre  it  was  easy  enough  to  see 
that  dear  old  Drury  is  of  all  other 
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houses  the  home  of  Christinas  pan- 
tomizne.  Look  at  that  row  of  fair- 
liaired  childran  straining  oyer  the 
Telvet  ledge  of  the  dress-circle,  and 
clapping  their  hands  and  shouting 
^th  delight  at  the  huge  pasteboud 
giants  introduced  into  the  very  first 
scene,  flow  they  enjoy  the  fan! 
Pater  and  Mater£unilias  are  behind 
"with  married  daughters  and  mar- 
liageable  sons ;  and  if  the  truth  were 
to  be  told  there  is  little  doubt  that 
down  below  are  cook  and  housemaid 
in  the  pit,  and  up  aboye  the  page- 
boy in  the  gallery.  Merriment  and 
laughter  flow  freely  and  unchecked 
at  Drury  Lane.  There  is  no  re- 
straint, no  sombre  sadness  here. 
The  house  is  brilliant  with  light  and 
happy  faces,  and  rings  again  and 
again  with  genuine  mirth.  It  did 
our  hearts  good  to  look  round  the 
house,;  but  this  is  not  said  in  any 
disparagement  to  the  pantomime^ 
which  is  excellent. 

Mr.  £.  L.  Blanchard,  wisely,  as 
we  thought,  has  chosen  one  popular 
subject,  that  of  'Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,'  well  known  to  children,  and 
he  has  violated  no  traditions  or  con- 
ventionalities. We  didn't  want  to 
see  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  con- 
founded with  Valentine  and  Orson, 
or  to  be  pained  by  finding  that  he 
was  in  love  with  Little  Miss  Muffet. 
Mr.  Blanchard  gave  us  our  dear  Jack 
as  we  knew  mm,  with  his  hasly- 
pudding  trick  and  his  invisible  coat 
and  all  his  paraphernalia,  and  never 
once  shocked  us  with  anachronisms 
or  poetical  licenses.  Unlike  other 
pantomime-writers  this  year,  Mr. 
Blanchard  has  combined  in  his  book 
genuine  fun  with  charming  fancy. 
See  how  fanciful  is  our  author  :— 

(3W  FruU  Fairvu  ammbU,    Nsctabcib 
advamouioc) 

KacTAR.  GnardlaDS  of  beaatj,  mlnisten  of 
mirth. 
Ye  foify  fonns  that  watch  the  frnltB  of  earth  I 
Who  deck  with  liberal  hand  the  spreading 


And  bending  branches  lung  with  clustering 


Bright  have  ye  made  the  Jewelled  earth  appear, 
Bich  with  the  prodnce  of  a  froitful  year  : 
To  yon  the  peach  its  losdons  flavour  owes, 
Tbrongh  yoo,   the    melon    into    sweetness 

grows; 
You  goaid  the  cherry,  yon  protect  the  plum. 
And  your  pink  blossoms  melting  pean  beoome. 


Your  care  was  needed  ere  the  grape  began. 
In  generoQs  wine  to  cheer  the  heart  of  man. 
And  yours,  ere  dahity  appetltee  could  dream 
Of— rare  Indulgenoe-strawberrles  and  cream. 
Let  aU  your  Ihiltfhl  stores  unfolded  be. 
You  are  ripe  enough  for  anything,  1  see. 

But  he  can  be  funny  too,  as  is 
shown  in  the  famous  scene  in  the 
giant's  castle,  wherein  the  wearying 
and  vulgar  popular  air  is  introduced 
for  the  iirst  time  with  some  sense  and 
point. 

Guar  cartftOfy  eloies  door  and  loeks  tf,  vhOtt 
Jack  and  AnsLorrHA,  undbstrved,  delifihtedlif 
<irfen*on^«  grettingt.  Guxr  retumt,  eyes 
Jack  Jiopteiotttly,  but  vkimaUljf  appears 
MOli^/Ui,  Then  producing  a  great  key,  he 
forceM  AnxLOiTSA  back  to  larder,  and  oommg 
back  direcUy,  thrnn  Jack  hit  bed. 

Jack.  There's  my  bed.  Is  it?    Thank  you. 
Veiygood. 
Goodnight. 
Faw  (not  looking).       Good  night 
Jack  (taking  log  of  loood).  in  goes  this  log 
of  wood- 
That  for  my  body  will  the  giant  mistoke— 
Asleep— not  1 1    He'll  find  I'm  wide  awake. 

Jack  putt  bUtck  of  wood  under  the  beddothet,  and 
geU  a  large  tugar4oaf  night^p  vrith  taueU, 
and  pbwet  it  on  the  carved  end  <f  the  log,  90  at 
to  produce  the  perfect  retemHanee  to  a  deeping 
penon.  Saving  aocompUthed  thit,  he  tttpt  bo- 
Mnd  curtain  and  puU  on,  the  InvitHOe  Coat, 
vfhOtt  the  Qux7,  fancying  he  nlutt  be  atleep, 
a*  he  heart  Jack  tnore,  taket  hit  club»  and 
glidet  ttealthily  acrott  ttage  to  melodramatic 
miituv  tehieh  ckanget  toairqf  tong. 

Song.— Jack, 
J^a^'JfotforJottgph: 
llM  Giant  Killer  is  my  name. 

Although  you  think  I'm  *  Joe,' 
I  gueeeed,  my  Mead,  your  little  game. 

And  played  my  own  one  so. 
I  should  be  green,  hideed,  to  be 

Thus  taken  in,  I  know. 
Ah  I  you  may  try  it  on  with  me. 
It  win  not  do  for  Joe. 
Not  for  Joe  t    Not  for  Joe  t 

If  he  knows  it,  not  for  Joseph. 
No,  no,  no  I    There's  a  blow  l 
Not  for  Joseph ;  oh.  dear,  no ! 

(GiAST  aeeompaniet  chorut  with  blowt  qf  clud  on 
the  log.) 
Ah  I  3'ou  may  throw  your  dab  about, 

I  am  safe  out  of  its  way; 
You'll  wonder  how  I  tumble  out 

Alive  at  break  of  day. 
I  think  a  little  dig  I  shall 

Administer,  and  gain 
Some  Interest  on  the  principal ; 
The  balance  may  remain. 
That's  for  Joe.    Don't  you  know 
How  he  goes  it  ?  lliat's  Aom  Joseph. 
(Thnuting  hit  sword  into  Giakt  to  tune.) 
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OiAirr.  Oh,  ob»  oh  I 

Jack.  Told  yoa  bo. 

Settle  Joseph— oh,  dear,  no  I 

(QxAirr.  Wng  scrdy  trouHUd  hy  (hrwU  qf  twcrd, 
goet  to  table  and  taka  from  drawer  a  kurgs 
owe,  laJbeOed,  *  Sticking  PUuter,'  whiA  he  ii 
about  to  apply,  when  Jack  throwe  iiertheln- 
visiile  Coat,  and  sttddenlyappean  before  hin, 
to  the  Qiamt's  turpri$e.) 

The  Drurv  Lane  pantomime  open- 
ing seemed  to  us  just  the  right 
length,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  we  had  as  much  as  we  could 
wish  of  giants  and  dwarfis,  and 
fiuries,  and  elves,  and  drolls ;  songs, 
dances,  pretty  girls,  and  dazzle.  Of 
course,  m  the  matter  of  taste  in 
arrangement  and  what  not,  there  is 
a  gieat  contrast  between  this  pan- 
tomime and  that  at  Oovent  Gktrden. 
The  colouring  is  gaudy  at  Drury 
Lane,  harmonious  at  the  Opera 
House;  but  on  the  whole  the  chil- 
dren's vote— and  may  they  not  have 
a  Yoice  in  the  matter  ?— would  be  in 
&your  of  Old  Drury,  where  Mr. 
Lrving,  the  representative  of  the  re- 
doubtable Jack,  dances  a  clog-dance 
in  the  '  shoes  of  swiftness,'  which 
is  applauded  to  the  echo;  where 
little  Percy  Boselle,  as  Pigwiggin, 
the  captain  of  the  drolls,  makes  all 
the  little  ones  envious  of  his  powers ; 
where  Miss  Poole  sings  as  charm- 
ingly as  ever,  and  makes  us  all  for- 
get that  Time  haa  turned  his  glass ; 
and  where  the  harlequinade,  with  a 
double  set  of  pantomimists,  is  kept 
up  with  greater  spirit  and  with 
bettor  tricks  than  mostother  theatres. 

To  sum  up,  we  considered  this 
pantomime  by  no  means  the  best  as 
regards  scenic  display,  but  certainly 
inferior  to  none  in  those  details  of 
rollicking  fun  in  which  children  de- 
light, the  children,  indeed,  for  whom, 
we  presume,  the  pantomime  was 
written. 

We  went  one  evening,  as  in 
duty  bound,  to  see  the  burlesque 
on  the  '  Brigand'  at  the  Hay  market, 
and  carried  away  with  us  very  plea- 
sant reminiscences  of  Miss  lone 
Burke,  who  sang  to  us  with  charm- 
ing taste  and  effect  the  most  popular 
Offenbachian  airs,  and  played  the 
bri^;and's  wife  with  consummate 
dehcacy  and  humour.  After  all,  it 
is  quite  possible  to  give  us  bur- 
lesques   without    vulgarity     and 


muaio-hall  foolery.  There  was  no 
idiotic  Tom-and-Jerry  horse-play  at 
the  Haymarkei  What  was  done 
was  done  well  and  in  good  taste — 
tasty  dancing,  tasty  singing,  taaiy 
scenery.  The  burlesque  waa  cer- 
tainly unequal.  It  began  remark- 
ably  well,  but  dwindled  down  to 
rather  small  beer  after  the  first  two 
scenes.  One  could  hardly  have 
thought  that  the  same  author  com- 
posed the  bright  little  book  on  the 
Brigand  and  that  dreary  libretto 
given  us  at  Oovent  Gtuden,  on  which 
free  commente  have  already  bean 
made.  Mr.  Gilbert  a'Beckett  can 
write  well  enough— he  ought  to  be 
ashuned  of  his  name  if  he  cannot— 
when  he  likes.  Here  is  a  speech 
which  is  sure  to  go  well  with  aa 
audience — 

Mas.  Let*!  drop  all  thig. 

Mab.        What  ?  drop  it  ?— when  It's  pUIn 
That  Birnam  wood  has  walked  to  Danainaziel 
When  London  butchers  oeaae  to  be  Intent 
On  getting  omt  of  busineaa  oenU  per  cent. 
When  Brldah  xnaida  their  own  ocmpleadoa 

wear, 
And  don  their  own,  and  not  another's  half^- 
When  trashy  novels  cease  to  come  to  light 
And  Babington  has  sworn  that  black  is  vMte— 
When  foreign  playwrights  their  Just  dnes  ham 

earned^ 
When  lent  nmbrellas  promptly  are  retnmed— 
When  comic  songs  no  longer  make  one  weep- 
When  Tapper  fells  to  lull  the  world  to  sleep- 
When  Poor  Law  Guardians  their  ooone  re- 


Make  charity  a  blessing,  not  a  corse— 
When  oysters^  without  ruin,  m^  be  bad— 
And  Brsdshaw  feils  to  drive  its  readers  mad- 
When  a  new  Joke  a  comic  writer  finds— 
When  fiismark.and  Napoleon  speak  their 

minds— 
And  Beales  exists  unchained  to  his  M.A.— 
When  Charing  Cross  has  fountatav  that  can 

play- 
When  Holbom  Valley  all  li's  cost  Is  worths 
And  Leicester  Square's  a  paradise  on  earth- 
Then— ask  me,  if  yoa  Uke,  a  time  to  nama. 
At  which  I'll  drop  for  good  my  little  game. 
You  understand  me  now,  sir? 

And  again  :— 

Alb.  He's  golog  to  put  yoa  in  f^  /B«f- 
trated.  • 

Mas.  This  opportunity  I  must  not  lose. 
They've  often  tried  to  get  me  In  the  ftoose- 
Qlve  me  a  lift  before  a  set  of  gapers? 
The  lift  I  want's  a  good  word  In  the  papers. 

Alb.  You're  short  of  them  up  here^  eh  ? 

Mas.  Which  we  are. 

Mas.  Nonsense  I   each   day   he  jpsta  his 
Morning  Star, 
And  early  too— 
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Ma&  The  middle  of  the  nighL 

She  meuM  that  twinkltng  thing— 

Alb.  Well,  oome,  It's  Bright 

Tbmo.  Your  evening  sheet? 

Mab.  What  does  he  want  with  one  ? 

Has.  That's  true— AU  day  I'm  talcing  in 
the^tm. 

Rob.  Hal  hal 

Mab.        Ton  hear  that  liorrld  ngl  j  langb, 
Uy  danger  signal— that's  my  KUgrapk, 
My  weekly  drill  of  thia  Imposing  crew 
She  calls— 

Mab.  Of  ooara«.  yonr  Saturday  Review. 
And  aa  we  stop  the  mail  each  mom.  we  boast 
That  we  at  least  take  In  the  Momimg  Poet. 

Maa.  Tfaatfs  troe  enough,  and  I'm  a  con- 
stant reader- 
Last  Tuesday  I  got  kicked  hy  the  ofMeculsr. 
Up  here  agatai  we  frequently  run  foul 
Of  savage  beasts  who  treat  us  to  a  h-OvA, 
And  then  with  the  police  we've  constant  rubs, 
^y  which  our  heeds  give  Sckot*  frwn  theSr 

CUOt. 

Mr.  Gompton,  who  played  Ales- 
sandro  Maasaioni,  neyer  looks  at 
home  in  a  bnrlesqae.  He  doesn't 
seem  to  like  it;  but  with  Miss  Fanny 
Wright  to  danoe.  Miss  lone  Borke 
to  sing,  Mr.  Kendal  to  do  his  best^ 
and  Mr.  Clark  to  be  fhnny,  the  little 
tzifle  seemed  to  fp  merrily  enough. 
Milly  preferred  it  to  the  ordinary 
burlesques  of  the  period,  and  I  was 
sensible  of  a  yery  decided  pinoh  at 
its  conclnsion,  for  I  had  dozed  off 
to  sleep,  and  it  was  tune  to  go.  Well, 
sleeping  in  one*s  stall  is  preferable 
to  going  oat  in  the  middle  of  the 
performance.  The  one  is  an  insolt ; 
the  other  yalgar. 

There  was  a  little  bnrletta,  or  bnr- 
lesqne,  or  piece  of  extrayagance  or 
what  yon  wUi,  which  was  brought 
oat  this  year  at  the  Olympic,  and 
amused  us  as  much  as  anything  we 
saw  in  a  small  way.  They  called 
the  trifle  'Petticoat  Parliament,' 
and  I  found  out  that  it  was  a  re- 
yised  yersion  of  a  yery  old  and 
fiiTourite  piece  by  Mr.  Mark  Lemon, 
called 'The  House  of  Ladies.'  The 
action  is  supposed  to  take  place 
some  hundred  years  hence,  when 
the  &mous  John  Stuart  MUl  theory 
regardiog  womankind  will  be  so  far 
deyelopcd  as  to  put  women  alto- 
gether in  the  ascendancy  in  all 
worldly  matters,  and  keep  men 
entirely  in  the  background.  These 
ladies,  in  the  most  fantastic  and 
extrayagant  attire,  yisit  Tatteiv 
sairs,  and  bet;  th^  organize  boat- 
raoes  among  themselyes  on  the  Ser- 


pentine ;  women  play  billiards  while 
men  content  themselyes  with  the 
harmless  pastime  of  croquet ;  and  to 
wind  up  all  this  female  extraya- 
gance, a  special  charter  has  been 
obtained  whereby  the  House  of 
Oommons  is  composed  exclusiyely 
of  ladies,  who  oIscubs  feminine 
topics  with  much  warmth  and  free« 
dom.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  fun 
which  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
deyer  girls;  and  as  the  chief 
weight  of  the  piece  fiills  on  the 
shoulders  of  Miss  Louisa  Moore,  and 
little  Miss  Farren,  who,  in  boisterous 
humour,  is  quite  unequalled  on  the 
stage,  and  whose  flow  of  animal 
spirits  neyer  flags  for  an  instant,  it 
may  easily  be  guessed  what  merri- 
ment is  extracted  from  it.  Indeed 
these  two  ladies  enter  so  heart  and 
soul  into  it,  they  'nag'  at  one 
another  with  such  admirable  reality, 
and  speechify  at  one  another  in  such 
a  genuine  feminine  tu  quoque  style, 
that  one  would  almost  imagine  wat 
they  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of 
'  playing  the  fool '  as  much  as  the 
audience.  'Petticoat  Parliament' 
is  the  merest  trifle,  and,  as  far  as 
plot  or  ingenuity  is  concerned,  it 
hardly  bears  criticism;  but  no  one 
can  help  laughing  at  the  genuine 
humour  of  the  two  young  ladies 
chiefly  concerned  in  it  The  house 
was  in  one  long  roar  of  laughter 
from  beginning  to  end.  The  piece 
was  charmingly  dressed  and 
mounted. 

And  now  I  think  I  haye  nearly  come 
to  the  end  of  my  dramatic  diary. 
Let  me  see.  What  else  did  we  see  ? 
Oh !  we  went  to  the  Lyceum,  where 
eyer  so  many  nursery  stories  haye 
been  mixed  up  together,  '  Fortuna- 
tus,'  and  'Robin  Kedbreast  and 
Jenny  Wren/  and  'The  Three 
Bears/  and  '  The  Little  Man  and 
the  Little  Maid,' — rather  too  many, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  for  an  intelli- 
gible pantomime  opening.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  there  appeared  to 
be  some  fogginess  in  the  story ;  and 
no  doubt  less  through  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  cleyer  author  of  the  book 
to  mystify  his  audience  than  to  the 
praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  lessee  to 
give  the  public  enough  for  their 
money.  In  the  present  case  his 
liberality  was  fiur  from  being  pm- 
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dent ;  for  the  trotible  and  confasion 
cansed  by  dpnble  tranBformation 
scenes,  and  the  absolute  imj)068ibi- 
Utj  of  a  fisdr  hearing  being  given  to 
the  nnmeions  artists  engaged,  added 
to  insufficient  rehearsals  and  an  in^ 
efficient  band,  rather  threatened  the 
success  of  the  pantomime  at  one 
time.  However,  thanks  to  the  terp- 
sichorean  feats  of  Miss  Caroline 
Parkes,  the  charming  singing  of 
Miss  Goodall,  and  the  pretty  grace 
of  a  French  danseiise,  one  Finette, 
Mr.  E.  T.  Smith's  venture  at  the 
Lyceum  was  no  doubt  ultimately 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  only 
&ir  to  state,  in  justice  to  the  author 
of  the  Lyceum  pantomime,  that  he 
is  not  responsible  for  many  of  the 
idiotic  songs  given  from  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  pantomime. 
He  is  one  of  the  fevtr  writers  for 
the  stage  whose  lines  scan,  whose 
rhymes  are  faultless^  and  whose 
songs  are  admirable.  Would  that 
the  same  praise  could  be  given  to  all 
his  confrhresl  Many  of  them  seem 
to  go  on  the  principle  that  any 
doggrel  is  good  enough  for  a  panto- 
mime. Some  alarming  feats  of  ver- 
sification and  rhyme  have  been  at- 
tempted this  year;  and  sensitive 
ears  must  frequently  have  been 
sorely  tried. 

I  have  now  had  my  say  on  the 
principal  Christmas  novelties  of 
1867.  Several  times  I  asked  myself 
whether  pantomime  would  ever  die 
out;  or  whether,  unchangeable  as 
the  fixed  laws  of  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  they  will  last  out 
my  time,  and  a  great  while  longer  ? 
It  is  not  because  I  am  older  than  in 
the  '  Harlequin  Good  Queen  Bess ' 
days,  which  have  been  faithfully  re- 
corded above;  or  because  I  am 
New/— which  I  am  not— that  I  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  pantomimes 
are  not  what  they  were  years  ago. 
I  am  not  talking  now  for  talking 
oikke.     Formerly  the  harlequinade 


was  the  great  feature  of  a  Christmas 
pantomime;  nowadays  the  house 
empties  itself  when  the  harlequinade 
commences,  and  very  frequently 
bareJy  a  scene  is  devoted  to  it  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  The  opening 
of  the  Covent  Garden  pantomime 
lasted,  this  year,  from  eight  o'clock 
to  close  upon  eleven !  Who  has 
spirits  after  that  for  a  harlequinade? 
^asides,  the  functions  of  Clown  and 
Pantaloon  are  usurped  by  the  pan- 
tomimists  who  play  in  the  opening. 
The  long  comic  scene  in  the  bur- 
lesc[ue  steals  from  the '  motley  crew  ' 
theur  legitimate  weapons,  such  as 
red-hot  pokers,  sausages,  cats,  and 
what  not.  UnJees  some  retK^;reB- 
sion  takes  place.  Clown,  Pantaloon, 
Harlequin,  and  Columbine  may  just 
as  well  pack  up  their  traps  and  be 
off. 

A  pantomime  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way;  but  it  is  not  the  panto- 
mime pure  and  simple  that  delights 
us.  I  shall  go  and  see  one  every 
year,  for  the  sake  of  the  house.  Or- 
dinary audiences  are  dull  at  the 
best;  but  pantomime  audiences  do 
one's  heart  good.  In  pit  and  gal- 
lery, boxes  and  stalls  the  same  good- 
fellowship  and  kindliness  seem  to 
prevail.  In  the  dress-circle  and 
boxes  the  long,  waving  hair  of  the 
well-dressed  children  is  tossed  to 
and  fro  in  their  unrestrained  merri- 
ment. In  the  pit  we  see  little 
sparkling  eyes  of  children,  perched 
on  their  mothers'  knees,  peering' 
through  the  heads,  intent  upon  the 
glittering  scene.  Up  in  the  galleiy 
tiiere  are  children^  too.  Some  laugh, 
some  sleep  on  their  mothers'  breasts. 
Into  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  at 
Christmas-time  many  a  mother 
comes  for  warmth  for  herself  and 
child!  Ah!  happy  laughing  chil* 
dren !  Poor  dear  cold  sleeping  chil- 
dren! What  does  Tiny  Tim  say?— 
'  God  bless  every  one  !'■ 

Claeknce  Cafvlet. 
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THE  new  piece  took  immeDsely. 
We  bxongfat  it  out,  first  of  all, 
ftt  Beading,  where  we  ran  it  for 
thirty  nights  without  change  of 
programme,  and  thence  carried  it 
through  all  the  principal  towns 
of  the  western  ana  midland  conn- 
ties.  Crowded  audiences  and  a 
well-stocked  exchequer  accompa- 
nied each  step  of  our  progress. 
JongWs  engagement  was  renewed 
fo  another  six  months.  The  salaries 
of  the  entire  establishment  were 
xaised,  according  to  the  nuinager's 
promise ;  whilst  I,  as  author  of  the 
piece,  reoeiyed  a  gratification  over 
and  above  my  increase  of  weekly 
pay,  in  the  shape  of  a  cheque  for 
ten  guineas.  In  short,  we  were  en- 
joying a  run  of  unexampled  success, 
and  DaTila  was  at  the  height  of  his 
prosperity. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  he  seemed 
none  the  happier  for  it  His  temper, 
on  the  contnury,  became  eloomier  as 
his  prospects  brightenea.  Month 
alter  month  went  by,  the  tide  of 
success  flowed  on  unchecked,  and 
still  he  who  profited  most  grew 
daily  more  solitary  and  morose.  He 
looked  like  a  man  weighed  down 
with  secret  care.  The  lines  about 
his  mouth  grew  fixed  and  rigid, 
his  eyes  restless,  his  gait  slouch- 
ing. He  had  ncTer  been  a  sociable 
man,  but  till  now  he  had  never 
been  a  misanthrope.  That  he 
gbould  turn  back  in  the  streets 
at  the  sight  of  an  acquaintance, 
answer  at  random  when  spoken  to, 
now  suffer  the  merest  trine  to  pro- 
Toke  him  to  storms  of  rage,  now 
permit  acts  of  the  grossest  negli- 
£^oe  to  pass  unrebuked, — were 
traits  of  character  which  showed 
themselves  for  the  first  time.  Know- 
ing him  to  be  a  sullen-tempered 
man,  we  scarcely  observed  the 
change  till  it  had  become  habitual. 
Once  awake,  however,  to  the  &ct^ 
we  talked  of  nothing  else. 

What  was  it?  Why  was  it?  Had 
he  lost  money  in  private  specula- 


tions? Had  he  done  anything  in 
which  he  feared  to  be  discovered  ? 
Was  his  mind  giving  way,  and  were 
these  the  first  symptoms  of  insanity  ? 
We  might  well  be  anxious—we 
might  well  discuss  the  subject;  for 
on  Davila's  sagacity  and  energy  the 
fortunes  of  the  whole  compfuiy  de- 
pended. 

I  have  ahready  said  that  my  duties 
were  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
kind,  and  included  all  those  which 
are  understood  to  devolve  upon  an 
acting  manager.  As  acting  manager, 
therefore,  I  was  brought  into  almost 
daily  contact  with  Bavila  and  his 
fiunily.  Let  him  shun  others  as  he 
would,  he  was  obliged  to  see  me. 
Had  he  not  done  so,  we  must  ere 
long  have  come  to  a  stand-still;  for 
I  could  do  nothing  without  his 
sanction.  If,  therefore,  he  avoided 
the  theatre,  unwelcome  as  I  knew 
myself  to  be,  I  was  forced  to  seek 
him  at  his  lodgings.  At  these  times 
he  would  sit  with  his  fiice  turned 
from  me,  scarcely  listening  to  what 
I  had  to  say;  replying  m  mono- 
syllables ;  often  not  replying  at  all ; 
and  sometimes,  for  no  apparent 
cause,  breaking  into  sudden  fits  of 
savage  impatience.  His  wife  seemed 
more  afraid  of  him  tbim  ever.  Even 
the  child's  presence  irritated  him. 
There  were  times  when  he  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
her ;  when  a  stranger  might  almost 
have  believed  that  hi  hated  her. 
Knowing  how  the  man  used  to 
idolize  his  little  Lotta,  this  change 
struck  me  as  the  most  ominous  of 
all. 

'It  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  what  is  the  matter  with  Da- 
vila,'  said  Jungla,  meeting  me  one 
morning  on  my  way  to  the  ma- 
niter's  lodgings.  'He  looks  at  me 
as  if  he  would  like  to  grind  my 
bones  to  make  his  bread.' 

'He  looks  at  every  one  in  the 
same  way,'  I  replied. 

'I  think  not  I  believe  he  honours 
me  witha  special  and  peculiar  aver- 
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don.  Ton  should  have  seen  the 
expression  of  his  fEUse  last  Saturday, 
when  I  went  up  to  the  treasury/ 

'General  ill-will,  believe  ma  I 
am  going  to  him  now  with  yester- 
day's acoonnts,  and  he  will  treat  me 
as  if  I  were  his  worst  enemy.  There 
is  little  Lotta— you  wonld  &noy  he 
abhorred  her.' 

The  Lion  King  pulled  yagnely  at 
his  moustaohei  and  looked  uonght- 
fol. 

'If  anything  goes  wrong  with 
Davila/  he  said,  presently— <I  mean, 
if  he  goes  mad,  or,  more  likely  still, 
commits  suicide,  what  will  become 
of  that  child?  Mrs.  Davila's  not 
her  mother,  and,  so  fiir  as  I  can 
see,  cares  little  enough  about 
her.' 

'  He  has  money!  I  suggested. 

'Who  knows?  It  may  be  all 
muddled  away  in  some  lunited  or 
unlimited  swrndle.  Then  there  is 
the  wife  to  proyide  for;  and  the 
money,  after  all,  was  hers.  By  Jove  1 
I  think  I  should  haYB  to  take  little 
Lotta  myself.' 

Then  seeing  me  repress  a  smile, 
he  added,  quickly : — 

'  Not  but  what  that  would  be  an 
intolerable  bore,  you  know.  Alto- 
gether out  of  my  line.  More  in  my 
way  to  adopt  lions  tiian  children.' 

With  this  he  nodded,  and  left  me. 
In  another  moment  I  was  at  the 
door  of  Dayila's  lodgings.  We  were 
staying  at  Jjeeda  at  l£e  time,  and 
the  manager  was  in  occupation  of  a 
first  and  second  floor  over  a  shop  in 
the  market-place.  I  ran  up-stoirs 
and  found  him  at  the  window,  with 
his  back  towards  the  door  by  which 
I  entered. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  without  looking 
round, '  what  is  it  ?' 

'  Yesterday  *s  accounts,  Mr.  Davila,' 
I  replied,  *  if  you  have  leisure  to  go 
through  them.' 

He  muttered  something  inaudible, 
but  neither  turned  nor  stirred. 

'Mr.  Flack,  of  Nottingham,  has 
written,'  I  said,  arranging  my  papers 
on  the  table.  '  He  wants  to  know 
when  we  are  likely  to  be  in  that 
neighbourhood..  Their  great  annual 
cattle  fair  comes  off  in  about  six 
weeks,  and  he  thinks,  if  you  could 
arrange   to  be  there   about  that 


*I  won't  pledge  myself,'  inter- 
rupted Davila,  impatiently. 

'Shall  I  say  that  we  will  write 
again  in  a  week  or  two  ?' 

'I  don't  know.    I  can't  tell.' 

'  By  the  way,  Herr  Jungla's  en- 
gagement will  expire  in  a  little  more 
than  a  fortnight' 

He  made  a  sudden  movement, 
but  said  nothing.  Having  paused  a 
moment  for  his  reply,  I  went  on.^ 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  say  anything 
about  it?' 

'About  what?' 

'  About  the  renewal  of  his  engage- 
ment.' 

He  turned  at  last,  his  face  ablaze 
with  anger. 

'No,'  he  said,  savagely;  'not  a 
word.' 

'Oh,  very  well,' I  replied;  'Ihad 
fiiT  rather  you  did  it  yourself.  Iwaa 
only  afraid  you  did  not  know  how 
time  was  going.' 

'  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  myself,' 
he  said,  witi^  an  oath.  'I  don't 
choose  to  renew  the  engagement 
Herr  Jungia  may  go.' 

'Herr  Jungia  may  go?'  I  re- 
peated.   'Impossible!' 

'Whyimp(wsible?' 

'  Because  ne  is  our  greatest  attrac- 
tion;— ^because  we  could  not  cany 
on  the  piece  without  him.  Why, 
it's  not  many  weeks  since  you  en- 
tirely renewed  all  the  dreraes  and 
decorations.' 

'For  all  that,'  he  said,  dropping 
into  a  chair,  and  drumming  angrily 
upon  the  table  with  his  Jmucklea, 
'  Herr  Jungia  may  go,  and  you  may 
tell  him  so.* 

'  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  thai 
message,'  I  said,  'till  you  have 
thought  it  over.' 

He  laughed  discordantly. 

Just  at  that  moment  I  heard  the 
child's  voice  on  the  stairs,  not  prat- 
tling joyously*  as  happy  children 
E rattle,  but  timidly,  as  fearing  re- 
uke  or  question.  Then,  as  she 
came  nearer,  it  sank  to  a  whisper, 
and  the  little  feet  went  stealing 
softly  across  the  landing.  I  glanced 
from  the  door  to  the  manager's  feioe, 
1  could  not  have  told  why  I  looked 
at  him.  The  impulse  was  involun^ 
tary .  But  what  a  face  it  was  I  The 
angry  flush  was  gone,  and  a  dead, 
dull  pallor  had  come  there  in  its 
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place.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
carpet,  his  lips  pressed  hard  to- 
gether^ his  brows  knitted.  He  said 
nothing.  He  listened;  and  as  the 
child  crept  by,  I  saw  one  large  vein 
rise  and  throb  upon  his  temple  like 
an  angiy  pnlse.  There  was  no  jmuh 
flion  in  the  Hbuob  to  make  it  terrible ; 
nothing  but  an  ominons,  intense 
snppression  of  emotion.  What  was 
the  nature  of  that  emotion?  A  dim, 
half- intelligible  suspicion  flashed 
upon  me.  I  remembered  what 
Jungla  had  been  saying  as  we  came 
through  the  town.  I  could  not 
have  helped  speaking,  had  it  been 
to  save  my  Ufa 

'Tour  little  girl  has  improyed 
Tery  much  of  late,'  I  said.  'I  was 
quite  surprised  yesterday  to  find  her 
reading  one  of  the  stories  in  "  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton."  She  scarcely 
knew  her  letters  six  months  ago.' 

He  looked  up  confusedly,  as  hear- 
ing, but  not  taking  in  the  sense  of 
my  words. 

'  Were  it  only  on  her  account,'  I 
continued,  *  you  would  scarcely  mah, 
I  should  think,  to  lose  Herr  J  ungla. 
It  would  break  her  little  heut  to  be 
parted  from  him.' 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  like  a  mad- 
man ;  broke  into  a  storm  of  incohe- 
rent curses-  swore  that  Jungla 
should  go,  uiough  it  were  to  ruin 
him  ten  times  over;  then, exhausted 
by  the  force  of  his  own  fury,  dropped 
back  into  his  chair,  laid  his  need 
down  uix>n  the  table,  and  sobbed 
like  a  child. 

'I'd  giye  all  I  hare,'  he  cried, 
'never  to  have  seen  his  £Eice  I  We 
were  happy  enough  once.  I  didn't 
want  her  to  be  clever;  she  was 
clever  enough  for  me.  I  only 
wanted  her  to  love  me.  And  she 
did  love  me— I  was  all  the  world  to 
herl' 

I  was  deeply  affected.  I  saw  it 
all  now,  and  I  pitied  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  The  man's 
whole  beiog  was  rooted  in  the  child, 
and  he  was  enduring  torments  of 
jealousy.  I  tried  to  comfort  him; 
bat  he  would  not  be  comforted. 

'  No,  nol'  he  said; '  it  is  of  no  use. 
I  know  better.  He  has  robbed  me 
of  my  child.  Oh,  curse  him  I  I 
hate  him  I — I  hate  him  I' 

I  went  firom  the  house  that  morn- 


ing more  troubled  than  I  would 
have  cared  to  confess.  What  should 
I  say  to  Jungla  ?  That  Davila  did 
actually  hate  him  I  could  no  longer 
doubt  I  felt  that  it  was  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  He  hated  him 
with  a  Gorsican's  hatred— with  a 
hatred  that  was  eating  away  his  own 
heart— that  might  end  in  madness 
— ^that  must  lead  to  ruin.  I  made 
no  further  effort  to  get  Jungla's  en- 
gagement renewed.  I  had  an  in- 
stinctive feeling  that  the  sooner  all 
business  relations  were  over  between 
them,  the  better  for  both.  I  knew, 
of  course,  that  we  could  ill  afford  to 
lose  the  lion  King  and  his  lions,  or 
to  withdraw  *  The  Prince  of  Cyprus ' 
from  our  bills.  But  I  also  knew  ^ 
that  the  present  state  of  things  coidd  ' 
not  long  go  on  except  at  the  cost  of 
absolute  destruction,  and  that  to 
bring  Davila  back  to  his  former  self 
was,  at  this  moment,  the  one  ob^t 
of  paramount  imjDortanoe.  Actmg, 
therefore,  upon  this  unwelcome  con- 
viction, I  gave  Jungla  to  understand 
that  he  would  be  free,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term,  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  or  engagements  he 
pleased. 

To  say  that  he  was  not  taken  by 
surprise  would  be  untrue.  He  knew 
his  own  value,  and  could  pretty  well 
estimate  what  Davila's  loss  would 
be  on  '  The  Prince  of  Cyprus '  alone. 
He  smiled,  however,  shragged  his 
shoulders,  and  took  it  coolly 
enough. 

'  As  Mr.  Davila  pleases,'  he  said. 
'I  told  you  that  he  honoured  me 
with  a  special  aversion,  and  here  is 
proof  positive  of  the  same.  Well, 
chacun  a  son  g<mt,  1  rejoice  to  find 
that  our  friend  can  afford  to  indulge 
his  little  prejudices  after  so  expensive 
a  &shion.' 

This  was  all  the  comment  he 
made.  He  expressed  no  regret,  be- 
trayed no  annoyance,  said  not  one 
word  of  little  Lotta.  But  I  observed 
after  this  that  he  seemed  as  if  he 
could  scarcely  let  her  out  of  his  sight 
for  ton  minutes  together. 

At  length,  some  three  or  four  days 
having  gone  by,  he  announced  his 
intention  of  nmning  over  to  Glasgow 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  hire 
of  the  theatre  in  Dunlop  Street, 
where  he  purposed  giving  a  series  of 
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performances  on  his  own  responsibi- 
Uty.  Now  the  jonmey  from  Leeds 
to  Gbsgow  occupies  rather  more 
than  eight  hours  each  way,  and  we 
were  playing  the  'Prince  of  Cyprus' 
every  nigh^  except  on  Satordays, 
when  we  gave  a  morning  per- 
formance instead.  Moreover,  as 
all  who  have  sojourned  in  North 
Britain  know  but  too  well,  there  is 
no  midday  travelling  on  Scottish 
lines  on  Sundays.  So  Jungla's 
only  course  was  to  start  from 
Leeds  immediately  after  the  morn- 
ing performance  on  Saturday,  ar- 
riving in  Glasgow  between  eleven 
and  twelve  at  night ;  spending  his 
Sunday  in  Glasgow;  leaving  again 
for  Leeds  at  about  a  quarter  to 
eleven  on  Monday  morning,  and  just 
getting  back  in  time  to  fling  himself 
into  a  fly,  drive  at  once  to  the 
theatre,  and  dress  for  the  rising  of 
the  curtain  at  half-past  seven. 

'Look  here,  Skey,'  he  said,  half 
whimsically,  half  pathetically, '  you'll 
have  an  eye  to  my  young  fiunily 
now  and  then,  while  I'm  away  ?' 

'What— to  the  lions?* 

'  Tes,  to  the  lions.  Pratt  is,  of 
course,  a  thoroughly  careful  and 
trustworthy  fellow;  but  I  am  a 
tender  parent,  you  see,  and  it  goes 
to  my  heart  to  leave  the  pretty  dears 
to  the  care  of  a  keeper.* 

I  professed  my  readiness  to  do 
what  I  could,  but  reminded  him 
that  my  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  lions  was  of  the 
most  limited  description. 

'  Tell  me  what  you  wish  done,*  I 
said,  'and  I  will  do  it.  Am  I  to 
see  them  fed?' 

'Oh  no.  Pratt  knows  all  about 
thai  Five  o'clock  is  their  hour,  and 
he  knows  just  what  they  ought  to 
have.  Tou  might,  perhaps,  see  that 
he  is  punctual.  I  like  them  to  be 
fed  punctually— it  sjpoils  their  tem- 
pers to  be  kept  waiting  overtime. 
He  will  be  punctual  to-day,  for  it  is 
just  four  now,  and  he  is  not  likely 
to  forget  them  an  hour  hence;  how- 
ever, I  really  don't  want  you  to 
do  anything  in  particular,  my  dear 
fellow.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will 
just  let  Pratt  feel  that  somebody  is 
looking  after  him.  If  you  would 
kindly  saunter  in,  you  know,  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  each  day. 


and  say  something,  if  it*s  only  about 
the  weather.  Yon  understand  what 
I  mean.' 

'Perfectly.  I  will  do  my  best, 
depend  on  it' 

'  A  thousand  thanks.  I  wouldn't 
trouble  you,  only  that  if  s  a  long 
time  to  be  away— over  fifty  hours, 
you  see.  I  never  have  left  them 
for  quite  so  long  before.  Gk)od-bye 
—so  much  obliged— wiU  do  the 
same  for  you  another  day.* 

This  conversation  took  place  on 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  at  the  door 
of  Jungla's  dressing-room,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  be  gone  by  the  4*1  s  ex- 
press immediately  after  the  perform- 
ance. The  stage  was  not  yet  cleared. 
The  lights  were  not  yet  all  extin- 
guished. The  last  fiddler  was  still 
putting  up  his  music  in  the  or- 
chestra. 

'  Good-l^e,'  I  said,  as  he  snatched 
up  his  bag  and  ran  towards  the  door, 
'  Bon  voyage,* 

At  that  moment  a  wail  of  childish 
sorrow  rang  through  the  house,  and 
little  Lotta,  still  in  her  stage  finery, 
darted  after  him,  calling  piteously 
upon  his  name. 

'Oh,  take  me  with  you!'  she  cried. 
'  Don't— don*t— don't  go  away !  Oh, 
please  take  me  with  you !' 

'  My  pet,  don't  cry,'  said  Jungla. 
He  had  turned  back  at  the  first 
sound  of  her  voice,  and  had  now 
taken  her  in  his  arms,  and  was  kiss- 
ing her  tenderly.  '  Don't  cry,  my 
little  madchen.  I  am  coming  back 
the  day  after  to-morrow.' 

•No— no— no!  You  are  never 
coming  back!  They  told  me  you 
were  never  coming  back !  Oh,  why 
do  you  go  away?  What  shall  I  do? 
Why  don't  you  take  me  too?* 

'  My  darling— my  little  pet,'  said 
Jungla.  'I  am  coming  liack— ask 
Mr.  Skey.  Say  something  to  com- 
fort her,  Skey,  when  I'm  gone.  God 
bless  you,  my  pretty  one.  I  wish  I 
could  take  you— I  wish  it  with  all 
my  heart.' 

Saying  this,  he  kissed  her  again, 
put  her  gently  down,  and  ran  away 
at  full  speed. 

I  tried  to  say  something.  I  told 
her  he  was  certamly  coming  back  on 
Monday,  and  would  play  with  her 
as  usual  in  '  The  Prince  of  Cyprus ' 
on  Monday  night;   for  Lotta  did 
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perform  the  infimt  livia,  and  was 
Tesoned  from  the  lions  hj  Jungla 
every  eyening  to  thtmderB  of  ap- 
plause. 

'Is  it  qnite  certain?'  she  asked, 
looking  np  doubtfully. 

I  assured  her  that  it  was  quite 
certain. 

'  And  then  will  he  never  go  away 
anymore?* 

At  this  qnestion  I  hesitated. 
'Do  yon  love  him  so  dearly  that 
you  would  like  him  to  stay  with  you 
always  ?'  I  asked,  evasiTely. 

The  child's  iace  glowed  through 
lier  tears. 

'I  love  him  better  than  all  the 
irorld  beside/  she  replied,  eagerly. 

What  was  it  that  I  heard  as  she 
said  this?  It  sounded  like  a  groan. 
Was  it  one  of  the  scene^hifters  at 
work  in  the  flies? 

'Lottal  LottaP  cried  Mrs.  Davila 
finom  her  dressing-room  at  the  other 
aide  of  the  stage.  '  Aren't  you  com- 
ing to  be  undressed  to-night  ?' 

I  took  the  child's  hand,  and  led 
her  back  whence  she  had  come.  As 
I  did  so,  I  saw  a  man  leaning  up 
against  the  wall  in  a  dark,  comer 
close  behind  vhere  we  had  been 
standing.  His  face  was  buried  in 
his  hands;  but  I  recognised  him  at 
a  glance.    It  was  Davila. 

The  next  morning,  before  I  had 
hreakfiisted,  I  went  round,  as  I  had 
promised,  to  see  the  lions.  There 
were  three  cages  of  them— the  lioness 
and  cubs  in  one,  and  a  lion  and 
lioness  in  each  of  the  others.  They 
were  kept  in  the  same  enclosure 
wiUi  Davila's  menagerie,  but  divided 
from  tiie  other  beasts  by  a  slight 
partition.  I  found  Jungla's  keeper, 
ifr.  Pratt,  smoking  his  matutinal 
pipe  outside  in  the  sun,  and  the  lions 
lying  and  walking  about,  as  usual,  in 
&eir  cages.  Having  looked  in,  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  ex- 
change a  civil  word  with  Mr.  Pratt 
and  retire;  which  I  did.  It  was 
Sunday.  I  had  my  day  before  me ; 
no  rehearsal  to  superintend,  no  ao- 
counts  to  make  up,  no  maoagenal 
interview  to  go  tnrough.  I  went 
home  to  breakfast;  after  breakfiast  I 
went  to  church;  after  church  put 
some  biscuito  in  my  pocket,  and 
went  for  a  loog  walk  into  the  country. 
When  I  came  back  it  was  just  four 


o'clock,  and  I  dropped  in  again  at 
the  mcDagerie  on  my  way  home. 
Gnus  time  I  found  Mr.  Pratt  asleep 
on  a  bfflich  close  against  the  door. 
He  sat  up  at  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
steps, and  was  wide  awake  directly. 

*  Lions  all  right,  Pratt?'  said  I, 
peeping  in  and  seeing  them  walking 
about  as  before. 

'Tes,  sir;  of  course  they're  all 
right,  sir,'  he  replied,  somewhat 
sulkily. 

'  Getting  hungry,  I  suppose,  Pratt. 
Near  dinner-time,  isn't  it  ?  You  fieed 
them  at  five^  don't  you  ? 

Mr.  Pratt,  evidently  displeased  by 
my  interference,  nodded,  and  stared 
up  at  the  ceiling.  At  that  moment 
one  of  the  lions  set  up  a  tremendous 
roar,  and  I  retreated  precipitately, 
feeling  that  I  had  done  my  duty  by 
Jungk's  little  family  for  that  day. 

The  next  morning,  not  without 
some  nusgiviags  as  to  my  reception, 
I  went  round  again.  Mr.  Pratt, 
cleaning  a  row  of  Jungla's  boots  in 
the  passage  outside,  looked  more 
hostile  than  ever.  I  wished  him 
good-morning  as  I  passed,  but  the 
beasts  inside  were  roaring  so 
fiiriously  that  I  could  not  hear  my 
own  voice.  I  went  in.  The  lioness 
and  cubs  were  comfortably  asleep ; 
but  the  others  were  lashing  their 
tails,  pacing  to  and  fro  in  their  cages, 
rearing  themselves  up  on  their  hind 
legs,  tearing  at  the  oars  with  their 
tremendous  paws  as  if  they  would 
wrench  them  down,  and  breaking 
out  every  two  or  three  momenteinto 
such  prolonged  and  deafeniDg  roars 
that  the  floor  vibrated  again  beneath 
my  feet  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
beaste  in  Davila'smena^ede,  divided 
off  by  only  a  slight  partition,  seemed 
as  if  lashed  to  fir^izy  by  the  noise 
their  neighbours  were  mudng.  The 
monkeys  were  chattering,  the  bears 
growling,  the  cockatoos  shrieking, 
the  hyenas  yelling.  The  hubbub,  in 
short,  was  so  appalling  that  I  re- 
mained scarcely  a  moment  inside 
the  doors,  but,  beckoniDg  to  Mr. 
Pratt  to  follow  me,  went  out  into 
the  little  yard  beyond. 

I  should  observe,  by  the  way,  that 
we  were  in  occupation  of  a  tem- 
porary buildiug  which  had  been 
erected  a  few  months  before  for  the 
accommodation  of    botanic    fetes. 
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Bgrioultoral  ahoT^s,  and  so  forth; 
and  which,  enclosing  as  it  did  a 
spacioQs  area,  platform,  and  onir 
buildings,  had  been  easily  converted 
into  a  first-rate  theatre  and  circus. 
The  menagerie,  which  now  formed 
a  separate  exhibition,  occupied  one 
of  the  ont-boildings  at  the  back, 
and  was  approached  by  a  separate 
entrance.  This  ont-bnilding,  how- 
ever, communicated  with  the  circus 
by  means  of  a  covered  passage,  along 
which  Jungla's  cages  were  wheeled 
every  night  into  the  arena. 

'One  would  think  the  beasts  were 
mad  r  I  exclaimed.  *  Do  they  often 
make  such  a  terrific  row,  Pratt?' 

The  keeper  shook  his  head. 

'I  can't  think  whafs  come  to 
them,'  he  said,  'unless  it  is  that 
they  miss  the  master.  I  never  knew 
'em  so  noisy  before.' 

'  If  thfff  go  on  like  this  to-night,' 
said  I,  'the  audience  won't  hear  a 
word  of  the  play.' 

Mr.  Pratt  scratched  his  ear,  but 
made  no  reply. 

'Ifs  enough  to  make  the  horses 
quite  unmanageable,'  I  added,  with 
a  glance  towards  the  stables.  '  Well, 
good-morning,  Pratt  I'll  look  in 
again,  by  and  by.' 

'  Beg  pardon,  sir,'  said  the  keeper, 
surlily;  'but  there's  one  thing  I 
should  wish  to  say  before  you  go. 
I  don't  like  the  way  I'm  being 
treated,  sir.  Mr.  Jungla  knows  me. 
He  knows  whether  he  can  trust  me, 
or  whether  he  can't  trust  ma  He 
knows  whether  I'm  used  to  beasts, 
or  whether  I'm  not  used  to  beasts. 
I  don't  like  being  overlooked,  sir. 
I  don't  like  seeing  my  work  taken 
out  of  my  hands.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  whether  Mr.  Jungla  holds 
me  responsible  for  these  beasts,  or 
notr 

'If  you  mean  that  my  dropping 
in  now  and  then  has  annoyed  you, 
my  good  fellow,'  I  replied,  '  I  can 
only  say  that  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge, Mr.  Jungla  places  the  highest 
confidence—^*' 

' No,  sir,'  he  interrupted,  'I  don't 
mean  you :  I  mean  Mr.  Davila.' 

'Mr.  Davila?'  I  repeated. 

'Tes,  sir.  What  call  has  he,  or 
any  one,  to  interfere  with  my  duties? 
If  Mr.  Jungla  couldn't  trust  the 
lading  of  his  beasts,  or  the  keeping 


of  the  keys  to  me,  I  think  he  might 
have  told  me  so  before  he  left' 

'  The  feeding  of  the  beasts,  and 
tiie  keeping  of  the  keys?'  I  echoed 
again.  '  Do  you  mean  to  say  thai 
Mr.  Davila ' 

'  Mr.  Davila  came  to  feed  and  see 
after  his  own  beasts,  sir,  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  again  yester- 
day afternoon,  after  you  had  been 
round  for  the  second  time;  and 
he  claimed  the  keys  of  my  cages. 
He  said  he  was  answerable  for 
the  safety  of  those  lions  while  Mr. 
Jungla  was  away,  and  that  no- 
body should  feed  them  but  him- 
self. He  as  good  as  ordered  me  out 
of  the  place.  Ton  may  be  sure  I 
didn't  wait  to  be  ordered  a  second 
time.' 

'You  left  him  here?  You  gave 
up  the  keys  ?' 

'Mr.  Davila  said  he  was  master 
here,  sir,  and  that  I  could  not  deny. 
He  said  he  was  my  master's  master, 
and  I  couldn't  deny  iliat  eitiier. 
Same  time,  begging  your  pardon 
again,  sir,  if  s  treatment  Tve  not 
been  used  to;  and  I  wished  to  say 
that  the  next  time  Mr.  Davila,  or 
any  one  else,  comes  here  interfering 
with  my  duties,  I  shall  walk  out  of 
that  door  and  go  home.  If  Mr. 
Jungla  wants  me  back  again,  he  can 
fetch  me.' 

I  knew  not  what  to  say.  I  could 
hardly  tell  what  Ifeared;  but  I  had 
a  sort  of  vague  suspicion  that  i^e 
manager  might  be  capable  of  doing 
Jungla  an  ill  turn  if  the  opportunity 
came  in  his  way.  What  if  he  were 
to  poison  the  lions?  Acting  upon 
this  thought,  I  went  back  and  had 
another  look  at  them.  They  were 
roaring  and  pacing  about  as  be- 
fore. 

*  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
them,  I  suppose,  Pratt?'  I  said, 
anxiously.  'They  wouldn't  be  so 
lively  if— if  they  were  not  well?' 

'Well?  Bless  you,  sir,  they^ 
well  enough.  They'd  be  drooping 
and  neglecting  their  food,  if  they 
were  ill.  I  don't  know  what  quan- 
tiiy  they  got  either  Saturday  or 
yesterday ;  but  they'd  eaten  it  every 
bit  when  I  came  back— except  adry 
bone  or  two.  They're  only  excited  by 
the  howling  of  the  hyenas.  ThcorelB 
nothing  the  matter  with  them.' 
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'  Satisfied  that  Pratt  was  riRht,  but 
utterly  puzzled  by  this  sadden  ont- 
break  of  actiyity  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  I  then  went  round  to  the 
theatrical  department  to  attend  to 
the  thousana  and  one  daily  duties 
of  my  office.  Here,  to  my  surprise, 
I  found  DayOa  bustling  to  and  &o, 
as  prompt,  as  authoritative,  as  busi- 
ness-like as  of  old.  He  had  just 
called  a  rehearsal  of  the  riders— had 
ordered  the  stalls  and  orchestra  to 
be  swept  oui— was  presently  about 
to  insp^  the  wardrobe — and  when 
I  first  went  in,  was  reprimanding 
the  carpenters  about  the  state  of  a 
practicable  bridge  in  one  of  the  set 
Bcenes.  I  could  scarcely  belieye 
the  CTidence  of  my  ears  and  eyes. 
He  had  suddenly  thrown  off  all 
that  apathy  which  was  so  alarm- 
ing in  him  of  late.  There  was 
eren  a  feverish  activity  about  him 
which  made  the  contrast  still  more 
Btiiking.  His  senses  seemed  over- 
alert,  as  it  were.  His  eyes  glittered 
with  excitement  He  talked  fiist 
and  loudly.  He  went  everywhere. 
Be  saw  everything.  He  was  never 
BtiU  or  silent  for  a  moment.  It  was 
]ike  a  lesurrection  from  the  dead. 

At  two  o'clock,  the  morning's 
work  being  done,  we  dispersed, 
actors,  musicians,  scene  -  shifters, 
ostlers,  dressers,  supernumeraries  of 
all  kinds,  and  went  our  several  ways. 
1,  for  one,  went  home  to  dinner, 
thinking  over  the  incidents  of  the 
morning.  That  Davila's  conduct 
was  very  strange,  not  only  in  the 
matter  of  the  lions,  but  in  &e  man- 
ner of  his  return  to  business,  was 
imdeniabla  I  could  not  keep  fix>m 
pandering  over  it,  nyire  or  lees,  all 
that  afternoon.  Look  upon  it  fi*om 
what  side  I  might,  there  still  was 
something  odd,  and  not  altogether 
pleasant,  about  it 

Towards  six  I  went  round,  as 
usual,  to  his  lodgings.  I  always 
went  to  him  about  an  hour  before 
the  doors  opened,  to  know  whether 
he  had  any  special  instructions  re- 
apecting  the  evening's  performance. 
^niis  afteznoon^  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  my  remembrance,  he  was 
noiathoma  As  I  came  back,  how- 
ever, about  halfway  between  the 
market-place  and  the  theatre,  I 
came  upon  him,  &oe  to  fiice.    He 


looked  flushed,  and  I  saw  at  a 
glance  that  he  had  been  drinking. 

'Tou  are  looking  for  me,  Mr. 
Skey,'  he  said,  humedly.  '  I  have 
nothing  fresh  to  say  to  you.  I  am 
going  home.  I  don't  feel  well;  the 
day's  work  has  been  too  much  for 
me.  Programme,  of  course,  remains 
unaltered:  the  scenes  of  the  cir- 
cus first;  then  Herr  Jungla's  per- 
formance with  the  lions;  thentiie 
comic  ballet  to  end  Part  First  For 
Part  Second,  •'The  Prince  of  Qy- 
prus,"  as  usual.  There  is  no  fear,  I 
suppose,  of  his  missing  the  train?* 

'  None  whatever,  I  would  think,' 
I  replied.  '  He  told  me  he  should 
leave  Glasgow  by  the  10*30  train, 
which  reaches  Leeds  at  6-15.  It 
is  a  tolerably  punctual  train,  too, 
I  believe;  generally  in  to  time,  and 
never  later  than  the  half-hour.' 

But  before  I  had  finished  speak- 
ing, the  manager  had  noddea  and 
paired  on. 

I  hurried  to  the  theatre,  expect- 
ing to  find  Jungla  there  before  me. 
He  had  not  yet  arrived.  I  looked 
at  my  watch.  It  wanted  only  twenty 
minutes  to  seven.  The  train  wais 
surely  in  hj  now;  but  he  was  pro- 
bably walkmg  from  the  station,  and 
the  station  was  a  good  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  distant  I  then  went  round 
the  house  to  see  that  all  was  in 
order,  the  check-taker  at  his  post, 
the  musicians  in  their  places,  the 
horses  and  riders  ready  for  their 
entry.  When  I  came  hack  to  tlie 
green-room  the  dock  was  just  on 
tiie  stroke  of  seven,  and  Herr 
Jungla  had  not  yet  come. 

I  became  serjously  uneasy.  I 
delayed  the  opening  of  the  doors 
till  nearly  five  minutes  past  seven. 
We  were  then  obliged  to  admit  the 
audience.  Ten  minutes  past  seven — 
a  quarter  ^ast — twenly  minutes 
past— and  stiU  he  did  not  come.  At 
half-past  we  were  bound  to  begin. 
I  could  nowno  longer  doubt  that  he 
had  missed  the  train.  I  sent  for  a 
Bradshaw,  and  found  there  was  no 
other  train  in  from  Leeds  before  ten 
minutes  past  eleven. 

I  asked  myself  despairingly  what 
was  to  be  done?  In  an  emergency 
of  this  kind  everything  devolved 
upon  me;  but  how  to  meet  tiie  pre- 
sent difficnlly  I  knew  not    For  the 
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first  part  of  the  programme  it  was 
not  of  £0  much  importance:  we 
could  substitute  some  circus-bnsi- 
ness  for  Jongla's  first  appearance. 
He  simply  entered  the  cage,  called 
the  beasts  up,  one  by  one,  accord- 
ing to  their  names ;  held  their  jaws 
open ;  lay  down  amongst  them,  and 
80  forth.  It  lasted  bat  five  minutes 
at  any  time,  and,  to  my  thinkiDg, 
somewhat  impaired  the  effect  of  the 
lion  scene  in '  The  Prince  of  Cyprus.' 
But  what  could  I  substitute  for  the 
second  part  of  the  programme?  No 
one  oould  play  Ariobarzanes— no 
one  oould  deal  with  the  lions-Hsave 
Jungla  himself.  In  the  midst  of 
my  distress,  just  as  the  overture  was 
winding  up  to  the  last  crash  and 
the  riders  were  ranging  themselyes 
for  their  grand  entry,  a  telegram 
was  put  into  my  hand,  containing 
words  to  this  effect 

'  BaUway  bridge  fallen  in  between 
Bradford  and  Apperley.  Trains  all 
obliged  to  stop  at  Bradford.  Thir- 
i/&WL  miles  by  fly.  Will  be  with  you 
in  time  for  drama.' 

This  message  put  an  end  to  my 
anxieties.  I  went  before  the  curtain 
with  the  telegram  in  my  hand,  ex- 
plained the  case  to  the  audience, 
D^ged  permission  to  substitute 
Signer  Montanari's  unrivalled  feats 
of  strength  for  Herr  Jungla's  first 
performance,  and  retired  with  two 
rounds  of  applause. 

All  went  off  well.  The  Lion  King 
arrived  at  the  stage-door  just  as  the 
curtain  fell  at  the  close  of  Fart  the 
First,  and  was  dressed  and  chatting 
with  me  at  the  wings  long  before  it 
was  time  for  him  to  go  on  as  chief 
captive  in  the  Triumph. 

'Had  a  successful  journey?'  I 
asked. 

'  Thoroughly  successful.  I  have 
taken  the  Glasgow  house  for  a  fort- 
night certain,  with  liberty  to  hold  it 
for  a  month  on  the  same  terms ;  and 
I  have  made  arrangements  with  a 
really  good  troupe  of  Christy's  Min- 
strels to  eke  out  the  entertainment. 
My  lions  and  I,  you  see,  are  hardly 
enough  by  oarselves.  How  is  mv 
little  family,  by  the  way?  All 
right?' 

'  All  right,  and  distressingly  lively 
when  I  saw  them  last— roaring  like 
volcanoes.' 


'  Pretty  dears !  and  that  best  of 
men,  Pratt?' 

'  The  best  of  men  is  by  no  means 
in  the  best  of  tempers,'  I  replied, 
laughing.  'But  stay — you  are 
called.  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
it  by  and  by.' 

From  this  moment,  however, 
Jungla  was  incessantly  before  the 
audience,  and  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  him  again.  During 
the  five  minutes,  or  less  than  five 
minutes'  interval  between  the  acts, 
he  ran  down  to  see  the  cage 
wheeled  up  from  the  menagerie, 
and  was  only  back  in  time  for  the 
prison  scene  at  the  rising  of  the 
drop.  Coming  off  from  this  scene, 
however,  he  passed  me  at  the  wings. 

'  Look  here,  Skey,'  he  said,  hui^ 
riedly, '  I  wish  you'd  get  me  a  glass 
of  wine.  I'm  confoundedly  tired, 
and^«nd,  somehow,  I  don't  alto- 
gether like  the  look  of  the  lions.' 

'  Not  like  the  look  of  the  lions !'  I 
exclaimed.    '  What  do  you  mean  T 

'  I  scarcely  knowmyselt  I  can't 
think  what  tiie  devil  is  the  matter 
with  them.  I  miss  the  recognition 
in  their  eyes,  and— and,  after  all,  I 
don't  believe,  with  beasts  of  that  sort, 
that  the  personal  influence  should 
be  relaxed  for  even  a  single  day.' 

'  But  so  tame  as  yours  are—'  I 
began.  He  interrupted  me  impar 
tiently. 

'No  wild  beast  Is  ever  realTjr 
tamed,'  he  said.  '  But  for  heavenvs 
sake  let  us  waste  no  words.  Get  me 
a  glass  of  wine— or,  better  still,  a 
glass  of  brandy.' 

Iran  round  myself  to  the  refresh- 
ment-room, and  brought  him  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  brandy  in  a 
tumbler.  The  amphitheatre  scene 
was  already  on  when  I  camebadk; 
the  gladiators  were  combating  in 
the  arena;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O'Leary, 
as  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  were 
seated  on  a  throne  to  the  right  of 
the  stage,  while  little  Lotta,  dressed 
in  pink  and  silver  as  the  iniant 
Livia,  was  standing  at  the  Empress's 
knee.  Jungla  was  just  about  to  go 
on  when  I  put  the  tumbler  into  his 
hand.  He  emptied  it  to  the  last 
drop.  At  that  moment  the  trumpets 
were  sounded ;  the  back  of  the  scene 
was  thrown  open;  the  cage,  pro- 
pelled from  behind,  was  pushed  mto 
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the  middle  of  the  stage ;  and  Jongla, 
as  the  Pnnoe  of  Oypras^  was  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  throne. 

At  sight  of  the  lions,  the  honse 
faroke  into  thiee  rounds  of  yocife- 
Tons  applause.  I  expected  to  hear 
the  b^£ts  retom  the  compliment 
with  one  of  their  terrific  choruses ; 
but  tbey  contented  themselves  with 
a  kind  of  long,  low,  continuous 
growl,  which  sounded,  somehow, 
still  more  deadly,  and  came  in  with 
extraordinary  elfeci 

And  now  b^^an  the  great  scene  of 
the  play.  It  would  scarcely  be- 
come me  to  praise  the  dialogue; 
bat  I  think  no  one  who  had  seen 
the  piece  as  we  performed  it  that 
season,  and  had  heard  the  interrup- 
tbns  of  applause  which  were  cer- 
tain to  break  out  each  night  at  par- 
ticular points  of  the  speedies,  could 
haye  pronounced  it  other  than  a 
ihoroughly  legitimate  success. 

The  captive  prince  being  led  in, 
the  Emperor  rose  and  bade  him 
chooee  his  £ftte.  He  must  either 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  or  be  given  to 
the  lions.  Ariobarzanes,  in  sixteen 
lines  of  rhymed  verse,  rejects  the 
alternative  with  scorn  and  declares 
himself  ready  to  die  for  the  true 
iaith.  The  Emperor  expostulates* 
but  m  vain.  He  then  gives  the  fiital 
signal,  addressing  the  prince  in 
these  lines: — 

'Die,  tfaen,  Taah  Kton  of  a  royal  llnel 
Ifflovm  thy  choke,  lis  thy  decree— not  mhifl.' 

The  guards  then  advance — Ariobar- 
zanes springs  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne,  seizes  the  imperial  mfant  in 
his  arms,  leaps  into  the  arena,  and 
stands  at  the  door  of  the  lions'  cage, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  bolt.  The 
nobles  in  waiting  draw  their  swords ; 
the  Empress  swoons;  ^e  guards 
are  about  to  rush  to  the  rescue. 

'Hold I*  cries  Jungla,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder: — 

*Hnrl  bat  one  JATlin,  let  oDeranow  fly, 
Aodliy  the  God  I  wonhlp,  she  Bball  die.' 

Then  taking  from  his  own  neck  a 
large  cross  suspended  to  a  chain,  he 
passes  it  over  the  child's  head,  and 
adds:— 

'  Yet  stay,  Idotaters !  see  when  I  pUee 
This  sacred  symbol  of  eternal  grace. 
Thos  ann'd,  Uras  safe^  thus  shielded,  now  be- 
hold 
I  draw  the  bolt    .    .    .' 
VOL.  Xm.— VO.  LZXIV. 


He  was  interrupted  by  an  awful 
cry — a  cry  of  such  intense,  quiver- 
ing agony  as  perhaps  no  ear  in  all 
that  tiieatra  had  ever  heard  before 
— a  cry  like  nothing  human.  At 
the  same  instant  a  man  rushed  past 
me  where  I  was  standing  at  the 
wings,  and  fell  as  he  reached  the 


'Stop!' he  shrieked.  'For  God's 
sake,  stop!  My  child— the  lions! 
the  lions  I* 

To  place  little  Lotta  in  the  arms 
of  a  bystander— to  seize  the  fallen 
man  by  the  collar  and  dr&g  him  up 
by  main  force,  like  a  dog,  was  for 
Jungla  the  work  of  a  moment. 

'  What  of  the  lions?'  he  shouted. 
'What  of  the  lions?' 

'Is  she  safe?'  cried  Davila, 
wildly.  'Oh,  mercy!  is  she  safe? 
They've  not  been  fed/or  three  days  1' 

A  deadly  look  came  into  Jungla's 
&ce.  He  took  his  enemy  by  the 
throat,  lifted  him  fairly  off  his  feet, 
and  made  as  if  he  would  have  hurled 
him  over  into  the  circus  below.  For 
one  moment,  he  held  him  so — ^for 
one  moment  I  thought  we  should 
have  seen  murder  done  before  our 
eyes.  Then  the  dangerous  light 
went  out  of  his  face.  He  smiled 
bitterly ;  dropped  the  manager,  a 
dead  weight,  at  his  feet ;  and,  spum- 
ing him  contemptuously  with  his 
foot,  said — 

'So,  my  ftiend,  you  calculated 
that  I  should  have  walked  into  that 
cage  alone,  an  hour  ago  I  I  give  yon 
credit  for  your  ingenuity.  'Sdeath  I 
I  half  suspected  foul  play  of  some 

sort' 

*  «  *  * 

My  story,  in  so  fiir  as  it  may  be 
called  a  story,  ib  told.  If  you  object 
that  it  points  no  particular  moral, 
and  comes  to  no  particular  end,  I 
am  bound  to  admit  that  it  does 
neither;  but  then  you  will  please 
to  remember  that  I  have  been 
drawing  upon  my  experience  instead 
of  upon  my  imagination,  and  that 
£Acts  do  not  often  round  themselves 
off  so  neatly  and  conclusively  as 
fictions.  Poetic  ^tice  probably 
requires  that  Davila's  infernal  plot 
should  either  have  recoiled  upon 
his  own  head,  or  have  been  followed 
by  some  signal  retribution;  but 
when  List  I  heard  of  the  man  he 
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was  oondacting  a  monster  circas 
thiottgh  the  American  states,  and, 
if  report  spoke  truly,  prospering  be- 
yond all  precedent  These  inei- 
dents,  however,  which  I  haye  just 
related,  were,  indirectly,  the  cause 
of  the  breaking  np  of  the  old  Dayila 
company.  Herr  Jnngla,  it  is  tme, 
forbore  to  prosecute ;  but  the  story 
was  all  over  the  coxmtry  in  less  than 
a  week,  and  articles  headed, '  Mur- 
derous attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
PzoYincial  Manager,'  'A  modem 
Gondcan  Vendetta,'  and  the  like, 
figured  conspicuously  in  every  local 
newspaper  throughout  the  kingdom. 
As  for  the  company,  it  fell  apart 
like  an  unbound  sheaf.  Montanari 
and  Si  Aubyn  gave  notice  to  quit 
in  the  course  of  the  following  week. 
The  0*Learys  left  in  about  a  fort- 
night All  who  could  obtain  engage- 
ments elsewhere  shook  the  dust  of 
Davila's  circus  &om  their  feet,  and 
made  haste  to  be  gone.  For  myself, 
I  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  going, 
but  gave  in  my  accounts  the  very 
next  day,  and  went  immediately. 


Even  in  this  there  may,  how- 
ever, have  been  some  flavour  of 
retribution;  for  Davila  held  his 
head  high,  and  valued  reputation. 
It  must  have  been  bitter  work  for 
him  to  find  himself  shunned  as  if  he 
were  plague-stricken. 

From  Leeds  I  went  with  HeiET 
Jungla  to  Glasgow,  and  thenoe, 
after  a  few  weeks,  accompanied  him 
to  Edinburgh.  I  liked  the  man, 
and,  having  no  engagement  found 
it  pleasant  to  travd  with  hun.  In 
Eoinburgh  we  parted,  and  from 
that  day  to  this  I  have  never  seen 
him  or  his  lions  again.  I  would 
give  much  to  know  who  he  was, 
whence  he  came,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  him.  Vague  rumours  that 
he  had  been  seen  with  Garibaldi  in 
Sicily,  and  in  Secessia  with  Stone* 
wall  JachBon,  have  now  and  then 
reached  my  ears ;  but  they  came  in 
such  a  questionable  form  that  I 
have  not  ventured  to  place  mnoh 
rehance  upon  them.  I  have  a  pre- 
sentiment, however,  that  we  euball 
some  day  meet  again. 


THE  END. 
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IT  was  a  bright,  clear  moining. 
The  sun  sparkled  on  a  thousand 
emerald  buds,  and  the  morning 
breeze  wafted  in  a  strong  scent  of 
violets.  As  I  stood  on  the  door- 
stop of  my  home  in  Devonshire,  I 
looked  on  as  fyai  a  scene  of  flowers 
and  sunshine  as  ever  was  given  in 
these  British  isles  to  Valentine's 
Day.  Such  brilliant  blossoms — 
wind-flowers,  hepaticas,  and  cro- 
cuses—  blue,  purple,  white,  and 
cloth  of  gold.  It  was  a  thoroughly 
spring-like  morning,  and  as  I  stood 
loitering  on  the  step  a  youth  of  fif- 
teen bounded  through  the  hall, 
seized  me  by  the  arm,  and  cried,  •  I 
ought  to  be  your  Valentine,  but  I 
can't  A  man  may  not  marry  his 
grandmother,  nor  his  maiden  aunt  I 
Oh  dear  me,  what  a  pity  I  But 
never  mind,  Grace;   come  along; 


we  will  go  forth  for  adventnroGf,  and 
you  shall  meet  your  Valentine,  if 
such  a  being  exists.'  I  told  Master 
Bertrand  that  he  was  a  sanoy 
schoolboy,  but  I  started  with  him 
on  a  walk  to  the  lodge,  nevertheless. 

And  now  I  must  explain  a  little. 

I  was  at  Combe  Minor,  which  had 
been  my  home  firom  my  birth.  My 
&ther  had  died  seven  years  befiore 
last  Valentine's  day,  and  left  my 
mother,  with  a  daughter  by  her 
first  husband  just  ten  years  my 
senior,  and  myself.  Seven  yeaiB 
ago  from  last  Valentine's  day  I  was 
sixteen  years  of  age,  and  Julia 
Moore,  my  step-sister,  was  six-and- 
twenty.  But  my  father  had  a  son 
by  an  earlier  marriage,  and  when 
this  son  came  to  take  possession  of 
Combe  Minor,  he  came  as  a  widower, 
bringing  Bertrand,  Oliver,  and  Jac^ 
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^th  him.  A  year  after  oar  father's 
death  my  half-brother  married  Julia 
Moore;  and  a  year  before  the  day 
irhea  I  stood,  as  I  have  said,  on  the 
doorstep  of  Combe  Minor,  my  mo- 
ther had  married  her  third  husband. 
Sir  Godfrey  Selby,  and  the^  were 
loeeping  St.  Valentine's  Day  m  Nor- 
thumberland, amid  wind  and  snow. 
Ko  wonder  that,  on  every  aooount, 
I  preferred  the  soft  Deyonshire  air 
and  the  sweet  flowers  of  our  sunny 
liome.  So  I  was  twenty-three,  and 
Bertrand  was  fifteen,  and  not  my 
Talentine,  because  he  was  my 
nephew :  and  so  we  started  on  our 
early  walk.  There  was  a  winding 
driye  by  the  edge  of  a  wood,  where 
lock  cropped  out,  and  holly  glit- 
tered, and  the  willow  had  begun  to 
show  golden  bud&  This  drive  led 
hf  the  moss  well,  and  the  old 
quarry,  so  picturesquely  planted 
with  luch,  to  the  north  lodge ;  and 
Berty  and  I  trod  the  way  gaily,  our 
steps  making  crisp  echoing  sounds 
in  the  clear,  frosty  air,  and  the  birds 
smgingin  the  sun  that  set  allNature 
sparkling. 

The  old  fancy,  that  the  first  man 
wo  met  was  to  be  my  Valentine  for 
the  ensuing  year,  made  fan  for 
Bertie,  who,  being  a  very  merry- 
hearted,  and  also  a  very  clever  boy, 
kept  me  laughing,  in  spite  of  the 
mock  indignation  with  which  I 
had  to  meet  someof  his  most  daring 
imaginations. 

'You'll  never  be  married  this 
year.  Oh,GraoeyI  "Nobody coming 
to  many  me,  nobody  coming  to 
woo!"— Eh!  who's  that?' 

We  had  just  caught  sight  of  the 
lodge,  and  we  saw  a  stranger  stand- 
ing, as  if  irresolut&  The  stranger 
then  knocked  at  the  lodge  door,  and 
walked  in. 

'  Now,  flair  play,  dear,  good,  un- 
fortunate Aunt  Gracey.  It  won't 
do  unless  he  comes  out,  and  walks 
on,  and  meets* us  honestly.  The 
first  you  mett,  not  see.  You  are  out 
of  luck— you  are— no !' 

And  here  the  stranger  reappeared, 
and  walked  towards  us  quite  as  un- 
waveringly, and  with  as  much  in- 
tention as  could  be  ezpeeted  of  any 
Valentine  under  any  circumstances 
throughout  the  whole  '  West  Coun« 
trie.^ 


'All  right!'  said  Bertie,  in  a  bw 
voice ;  '  don't  flinch.  Bear  up 
bravely,  Gracey.  I'll  stand  by  you. 
It  will  be  all  over  in  a  moment. 
Look  him  in  the  £sbce,  that  you  may 
know  him  again.' 

I  could  have  beaten  the  boy  for 
the  drollery  he  threw  into  his  small 
impertinences,  for  I  could  not  keep 
my  face  grave,  and  the  stranger  was 
a  fine,  tcdl,  handsome-looking  man, 
walking  straight  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  and  inspecting  us  with 
very  evident  attention. 

'  Hold  your  tongue,  Bertie !' 

'Don't  be  agitated— keep  your 
self-possession.  Trust  in  me— guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend!' 

Here  we  were  brought  to  a  stand 
suddenly,  by  the  stranger  stopping 
close  before  us,  and  saying,  'Ber- 
trand Lawrence!  I  know  youx 
name.  I  asked  at  the  lodg&'  Then 
he  took  off  his  hat  to  me. 

My  Valentine  looked  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  fEuse  a 
good  deal  bronzed,  and  very  dark 
hair.  He  had  a  moustache,  but  no 
whisker  nor  beard;— he  was  what 
anybody  might  call  handsome,  and 
he  had  an  indescribable  look  of 
power  about  him.  I  don't  mean 
bodily  strength,  though  he  had  that 
too.  But  he  had  a  certain  sweet- 
ness of  expression  on  his  somewhat 
massive  face,  as  if  he  was  gentle 
with  the  gentleness  of  one  who 
could  play  with  life  because  he  had 
tamed  it  into  submission  to  him. 
All  this  struck  me  as  he  lifted  his 
hat,  and  said,  'Miss  Lawrence.' 
Then  he  went  on,  speaking  to 
Bertie.  'Is  your  father  at  home? 
I  am  called  Deverel— James  Deverel. 
Do  you  know  my  name?' 

'Major  Deverel  is  expected  on  a 
visit  to  my  father  next  week.' 

'  Yes.  I  wrote  and  said  I  would 
coma  I  was  then  engaged  this  week 
to  the  Eobertsons,  near  Torquay. 
But  they  telegraphed  to  me  at  Lord 
Marstou's  to  say  they  had  illness  in 
the  house,  and  had  been  put  in 
quarantine — couldn't  have  me.  So 
I  came  here  straight.  It  will  be  an 
early  '* morning  call"  if  you  can't 
take  me  in.  I  have  left  my  luggage 
at  the  station.' 

By  this  time  Major  Deverel  was 
walking  with  us  towards  the  house. 
I  a 
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He  soon  said;, '  Do  yon  always  walk 
as  early  as  this.  Miss  Lawrence  ?' 

I  conld  not  help  stammering;  bat 
Bertie  spoke  honestly.  'It's  the 
best  joke  in  the  world.  We  made 
an  engagement  last  night  to  walk 
out  tc^ther  to-day  early.  Valen- 
tine's Day,  you  know.  The  first 
man  Annt  Grace  met  was  to  be  her 
Valentine.  We  west-conntry  people 
believe  all  kinds  of  superstitions, 
and  that  is  one.  We  promised  to 
tell  the  truth  to  Oliver  and  Jack, 
which  was  bnt  fair,  as  we  had  re- 
fused their  company.  Now  we  shall 
carry  yon  back  as  proof  positive ; 
the  Valentine  not  only  seen,  but 
captured  and  brought  home.  Ton 
are  Grace's  Valentine,  Major  Deverel, 
and  I  hope  you  will  do  your  year's 
service  properly.' 

Major  Deverel  stood  still.  He 
looked  at  Bertie,  and  he  looked  at 
me.  'I  had  never  thought  of  it!' 
he  said.  '  Valentine's  Day  I  Well, 
so  it  is!  Valentine's  Day— never 
thought  of  it  once,  even.' 

His  manner  was  very  strange.  I 
saw  that  it  was  provocative  of 
Bertie's  mirth,  so  I  began  to  talk  to 
Major  Deverel  of  Devonshire  cus- 
toms, and  the  odd  fancies  that  we 
kept  in  remembrance  in  our  old- 
fjEifihioned  place. 

Major  Deverel  got  as  good  a  wel- 
come as  any  man  could  have  de- 
sired. He  and  my  brother  had  been 
at  school  together.  My  brother  had 
gone  to  Oambridge,  then  to  the  bar, 
and  had  been  going  the  Western 
Circuit  when  his  friend,  Frank 
Deverel,  had  been  through  hard 
fighting  in  India.  They  had  seen 
each  oilier  but  seldom,  but  had  cor- 
responded without  intermission ; 
and  now  it  was  pleasant  to  see  my 
brother  of  forty  years  of  age  and  his 
friend,  a  few  yeai'S  younger,  stand- 
ing with  grasped  hands,  looking  in 
each  othcur's  faces,  recalling  old  me- 
mories, botii  very  happy  in  the  old 
friendship  so  faithfully  cherished, 
and  so  suddenly  gratified  by  this 
pleasant  appearance  on  Valentine's 
Day. 

We  had  breakfast;  and  after 
breakfiB^  I  heard  Major  Deverel  say 
how  strangely  fost  my  brother  had 
seemed  to  run  through  life— only 
forty,  and  twice  marri^ ;  with  three 


boys,  and  an  eldest  son  shooting  tip 
into  manhood.  *  Why,  my  life,'  lie 
said,  'has  got  to  begin — my  hoTne 
life,  I  mean;  at  least,  I  hope  sa 
After  all,'  he  said, '  the  g^t  struggle 
of  youth  carried  into  battle-fieios, 
full  of  danger,  fuller  of  though^ 
and  a  responsibility  that  shuts  se^ 
out  of  one's  mind,  is  not  the  life 
that  a  man  looks  forward  to.  The 
patriarchal  vine-and-fig-tree  li£9  ad- 
vances upon  one  in  a  sort  of  vision, 
and  claims  one's  sympathy.  Yes/ 
he  added,  thoughtfully,  'and  comes 
in  some  of  men's  best  moments,  I 
think.'  I  felt  quite  touched.  I 
confessed  that  my  Valentine  enter- 
tained some  most  admirable  senti- 
ments. 'But  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  begin  so  early,  though,'  he 
said,  with  an  honesty  of  tone  and 
manner  that  made  me  hate  him.  In 
fact,  before  luncheon  time  M%)or 
Deverel  had  greatly  puzzled  me, 
and  I  had  said  to  myself,  '  There  is 
something  odd  about  him.'  He 
kept  on  betraying  the  drollest  sort 
of  interest  in  this  Valentine's  Day, 
and  once,  in  the  most  unaccountable 
manner,  wondered  what  would 
happen  before  the  end  of  it. 

'  Nothing  more  extraordinary 
than  an  assemblage  of  friends  in  the 
evening,'  said  Julia,  with  her  pretty, 
quiet,  captivating  smile.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  Major  Deverel 
admired  her. 

'  Oh  r  he  exclaimed,  '  a  party  of 
friends ;  would  you  tell  me  idl  about 
them.' 

And  then  he  sat  down  by  Julia's 
work-table,  and  cut  open  the  leaves 
of  a  book  in  a  peculiarly  careful 
and  knowing  way,  which  made  me, 
once  more,  entertain  a  good  opinion 
of  my  Valentine.  He  heard  about 
Lawsons  and  Bobertses,  Colvilles, 
Drakes,  and  Markingtons;  and 
asked  questions  as  to  sex,  age,  fa- 
mily, fortune— once  more  he  was 
growing  unaccountably  odd;  and 
once  more  he  wondered  out  loud 
that  it  should  be  Valentine's  Day. 
'Valentine's  Day!  Never  thouf^ht 
of  it !'  and  when  he  ended  by  saying 
with  every  mark  of  astonishment — 
'  And  eighteen  hundred  and  axtj- 
six,  too,'  I  really  thought  him  crazy. 

Before  dinner  I  had  been  bo& 
charmed  and  bewildered  by  our 
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new  gaest  several  times.  I  liked,  I 
disliked,  I  wondered;  but  with  all 
I  tiiink  I  admired. 

When  we  had  assembled  for 
dinner  in  our  smart  clothes  I 
thought  Major  Deverel  the  finest- 
looking  man  I  had  ever  seen — my 
Valentine  was  a  man  to  be  proud 
of.  We  ladies  left  the  dinner-table 
early,  for  we  had  some  little  ar- 
rangements to  make  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  guests  who  were 
«xpectedmth6eyening.  We  had  not 
been  many  minutes  out  of  the 
dining-room  when  the  three  boys 
rushed  out,  and  joined  us  in  the 
morning-room  where  our  friends 
were  to  have  tea  on  their  arrival. 

'  Oh,  Grace,  he  is  the  best  fellow 
going.  He  will  do  any  thin^— every- 
thing — we  will  have  charades!' 

I  asked,  ',Did  Major  Deverel  pro- 
pose charades  ?' 

'  Oh,  no ;  you  can't  get  him  to 
propose  anything.  I  go  with  the 
stream  on  Valentine's  Day,'  he  said. 

Our  boys  were  very  fond  of 
actings  and  with  very  little  help 
from  others,  they  and  I  had  got  up 
several  successful  charades  that 
winter.  They  were  all  impromptu 
characters.  We  fixed  on  our  word 
and  how  the  syllables  should  be 
expressed,  and  then  left  all  the  act- 
ing and  the  dialogue  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  moment.  I  knew  the 
boys  wished  for  charades,  and  of 
course  I  knew  they  would  have  all 
their  wishes  as  far  as  possible  ful- 
filled. They  had  been  brought  up 
<m  the  very  (not  over)  indulgent 
principle  and  were  not  the  least 
spoilt  by  it.  So  charades  we  were 
to  have,  and  Major  Deverel  was  to 
act  with  us. 

'  Had  he  ever  acted  ?'  '  Hundreds 
of  iimes,  no  doubt.'  '  Had  he  ever 
acted  impromptu  charades?'  'No- 
body knows.  But  no  matter.  He 
agrees  to  everything  —  says  he 
would  not  advise,  nor  contradict, 
nor  suggest,  nor  refuse,  nor  doubt, 
nor  run  away— can  you  want  more 
than  that?  Don't  be  afraid,  Gracey. 
Let  us  fix  on  a  word.' 

But  I  was  afraid.  Our  friends 
were  arrivbg ;  a  dozen  people  were 
in  the  drawing-room  already.  I 
had  no  idea  of  making  an  exhibition 
of  myself  with  my  Valentine,  who 


had  several  times  treated  this  Va- 
lentine's Day  as  being  a  serious 
epoch  in  his  life,  and  as  something 
to  be  endured  with  vague  wonder- 
ings,  and  an  odd  anxiety  which  he 
tried  to  hide  with  gay  words ;  but 
which  was  something  quite  real, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  very  plain 
to  see,  and  altogether  impossible  to 
account  for. 

More  carriages,  more  bell  ringing, 
more  greetings,  more  teal  My 
battle  with  Bertie  was  lost.  I  was 
defeated.  We  were  to  have  cha- 
rades; and  the  first  word  to  be 
acted  was  to  be  Fearful,  out  of 
compliment  to  me.  '  You  are  in 
that  unreasonable  state  of  agitation, 
that  you  will  scarcely  need  to  act 
anything,  Gracey.'  I  could  only  sit 
and  smile;  I  was  beaten,  and  very 
amiable  under  my  misfortune. 

Now  the  room  in  which  we  acted 
was  a  long  drawing-room.  Stand- 
ing at  the  top  of  this  room,  if  you 
looked  down  its  length  of  over 
thirty-three  feet,  you  saw  two  doors ; 
one  was  at  the  end  of  the  room  on 
the  right  hand  and  led  into  a 
library,  the  other  at  the  side,  as  fiu: 
down  as  could  be,  and  led  into  the 
hall.  Our  only  preparation  for  our 
favourite  pastune  was  to  bring  into 
the  room  two  large  screens.  Th^ 
were  so  placed  aa  to  divide  off  the 
end  of  the  room  which  was  to  be 
our  stage,  and  to  hide  the  two  doors 
by  which  we  came  on,  and  went 
off.  The  middle  space  between  the 
screens  was  marked  off  by  a  row  of 
wax  lights  on  the  floor,  and  a  fence 
made  by  long,  low,  wire  guards 
which  had  been  contrived  for  the 
purpose.  The  only  peculiarity  of 
this  drawing-room  arose  from  the 
&ct  of  its  having  been  made  l^ 
throwing  two  rooms  together,  by 
which  means  there  were  two  fire- 
places. One  was  at  the  end  oppo- 
site our  stage,  the  other  in  the 
centre  of  the  left-hand  side,  and 
opposite  the  windows.  They  had 
grates  and  chimneypieces  exactly 
alike,  and  each  had  a  looking-glaas 
which  reached  up  to  the  cornice  of 
the  room.  The  glass  over  the  side 
chimneypiece  could  be  seen  per- 
fectly by  the  actors,  and  when  at 
the  further  end  of  the  stage  our 
*  situations'  were  reflected  in  it 
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Before  the  charade  began  I  rooke 
to  Major  DevereL  '  The  syllable 
fear  is  to  be  a  scene  with  banditti, 
you  know ;  yon  are  to  be  just  enter- 
ing the  stage  from  the  library. 
I,  and  my  friends,  and  our  maid 
are  to  come  on  the  stage  in  a  state 
of  terror,  the  banditti  having  robbed 
us,  and  turned  us  out  of  our  car- 
riage. I  rush  up  to  you  to  save  us 
— and  you/— he  was  listening  with 
the  drollest  half-smile  on  his  at- 
tentive face.  I  know  I  looked 
fJarmed  for  the  success  of  any  act- 
ing that  he  might  be  concerned  in, 
and  he  read  my  thoughts  exactly. 

'  Don't  be  frightened  before  the 
time/  he  said.  '  I  won't  arrange 
anything.  Whatever  you  may  do, 
I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  ought  to  do. 
I  mean,  as  1  should  do  if  so  placed 
in  real  life.  Now  go — ^Bertie  is  mak- 
ing signs  for  you.' 

What  outrageous,  silly  confidence  I 
And  yet  he  spoke  so  pleasantly  that 
I  could  not  scold. 

Bertie  was  in  full  power ;  a  blaz- 
ing interest  in  the  work  to  be  begun 
instantly  glowed  in  his  handsome 
face,  and  he  said,  '  Oh,  Major,  have 
you  pistols  ?  Ah,  you  have  changed 
your  coat.'  I  then  saw  that  he  had 
a  cloak  on,  and  pistols  strapped 
round  him.  '  Your  fotber  dressed 
me/  he  said.  'I  have  not  done 
anything  myself.  I  go  with  the 
stream  this  Valentine's  Day,  and 
make  the  best  of  the  place  on  which 
the  stream  may  land  me,  that  is  all 
I  am  going  to  do/ 

1  can  only  add  to  this  record  of 
our  conversation  that  I  was  more 
puzzled  than  ever  by  Major  Deverel's 
words  and  manner,  and  found 
myself  on  the  stage  informing  my 
audience  by  means  of  a  talk  with 
my  friends,  that  we  had  left  our 
travelling  carriage  for  the  luxury 
of  an  afternoon  walk  while  proceed- 
ing towards  Naples  on  an  October 
day. 

Off  we  went,  and  on  came  the 
banditti  by  the  library  door  behind 
us.  Their  evil  intentions  were  an- 
nounced in  the  jsame  fieishion,  and 
they  passed  off  as  we  had.  The 
stage  wajs  then  occupied  by  Major 
Deverel,  supposed  to  be  on  a  walk- 
ing expedition.  From  the  cries  of 
alarm— the  clash  of  weapons— we 


women  rushed  back  to  the  stage. 
The  maid  on  her  knees  in  a  paroxysm 
of  fright,  the  friend,  fainting  on  the 
top  of  the  maid,  and  I  rushing  up 
to  Major  Deverel  crying  '  Save  us ! 

Then  in  a  moment  a  grand  tab- 
leau was  formed.  I  found  myself 
within  the  Major's  strong  left  arm ; 
and  I  confess  I  struggled,  for  I  bad 
not  intended  my  rush  to  end  in 
such  harbourage.  Bat  I  was  a 
mere  feather  compared  to  his 
strength.  With  a  power  which  I 
don't  forget  he  drew  me  closer  to 
him,  and  held  me  caged  within  the 
bend  of  his  iron  aruL  I  glanced  up 
to  his  face.  What  a  £Bkoe  it  was  I 
His  right  arm  was  stretched  out, 
and  the  pistol  in  his  hand  oowed  the 
chief  of  the  banditti.  Master  Bertie, 
who  looked  mesmerized  xmder  the 
earnest,  glowing  face,  and  steady, 
triumphant  eye.  No  one  ever  saw 
a  more  real  thing  than  Major 
Deverel's  attitude  and  expression; 
the  curtain  dropped  amidst  im- 
mense applause,  and  I  was  released 
with  a  quiet  smile  He  put  his 
pistol  into  his  belt,  and  said,  as  if 
to  himself,  '  The  queerest  thing 
in  the  world.  I'm  glad  it's  over, 
though !' 

*What  is  queer,  and  what  iis 
over  ?'  I  said — ^we  were  re-arrangiiig 
ourselves  in  the  library  now.  He 
answered,  '  By-and-by— by-and-by/ 

The  word  'full'  was  acted  by  a 
busy  postman  delivering  valentines 
to  a  crowd  who  met  him,  and  from 
whose  full  bags,  they  filled  pockets, 
baskets,  brown-paper  parcels.  It 
was  made  a  very  men7  scene  by 
the  boys  and  all  the  young  friends, 
who  made  the  gathering  crowd  till 
the  stage  was  full,  and  the  curtain 
dropped  again. 

The  whole  word  was  a  recounting 
of  the  banditti  danger  to  a  nervoua 
lady  excellently  acted  by  Maiy 
Drake,  who  really  worked  herself 
up  to  a  very  fearftd  state  while  I 
told  the  story  as  well  as  her  nerves 
»al  lowed  and  the  perpetual  interrup- 
tions, caused  by  the  remedies  she  so 
constantly  called  for,  permitted. 

There  were  two  more  charades, 
but  the  Major's  acting — the  force, 
the  interest,  the  expression  he  had 
put  into  his  part — formed  the  topic 
of  the  night.    Everybody  had  '  felt 
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it  80 !'  <  That  was  the  general  expe- 
zifiiioe;  it  found  expression  in  many 
words,  and  the  Major's  praises 
zeaehed  him  of  oonrse.  All  the  an- 
swer he  made  was, '  I  never  acted 
in  my  life— neyer  took  part  in  any 
cfaftiade  before/ 


PABTIL 

MY  VALEOTIKB'S  STOBT. 

When  all  onr  friends  had  gone, 
and  we  were  alone,  standing  abont 
in  the  snpper-room,  my  bromer  told 
Major  Dererel  again  that  he  had 
never  seen  such  acting  as  in  that 
first  charade,  adding,  'I  am  yery 
glad  we  had  yon  to  do  ii' 

'So  am  I,'  was  the  brief  answer. 
'  But  to  me  it  was  not  acting.  For 
GBB  moment,  I  saw,  reflected  in  the 
great  glaas  over  yonr  side  fireplace, 
the  whole  scene.  It  was  in  every 
iMorticalar  the  connterpart  of  some- 
uiing  I  had  seen  before.  I  daresay 
I  looked  in  earnest  I  never  felt 
more  solemnly  stirred.  I  never 
"Wanted  all  the  oonrage  I  could  com- 
mand more  than  at  that  moment, 
when  you  all  clapped  and  praised 
US.  When  the  cnrtain  dropped,  by 
Jove !  how  glad  I  wasT 

'  Well  now  I  am  snre  he  is  mad/ 
was  my  whisper,  as  I  refreshed  my- 
self with  a  glass  of  wine  offered  gal- 
lantly by  Bertie;  bat  Julia  seemed 
to  tiiink  differently. 

'How  stranger  she  exclaimed. 
'  Kay  we  not  know  all  abont  it? 
Won't  yon  tell  ns?  Ton  have  no 
idea  how  real  that  moment  seemed. 
Bo  tell  ns— teU  ns  now.' 

'  If  yon  please,'  Major  Deverel 
and.  So  we  sat  down,  and  he 
began. 

'It  is  a  very  strange  story,  and  I 
am  not  gdng  to  try  to  acoonnt  for 
it  I  shfdl  leave  yoa  to  do  that  if 
yon  choose  to  try.  I  shall  tell  facts 
in  few  words— 80  here  I  begin. 
Some  years  ago  I  was  at  Constanti- 
nople. Iwas  with  a  parly  of  friends, 
and  others  joined  ns.  We  were  all ' 
"  on  leave  **  of  one  sort  or  other,  and 
ready  to  enjoy  onrselves ;  and  we  all 
messed  together  at  a  French  tavern 
in  the  snlmrb  called  Pent,  where  we 
lived,  and  enjoyed  onrselves  greatly. 
We  were  a  party  of  nine,  as  nearly 


as  I  can  recollect ;  English,  French 
Irish,  and  Scotch;  I  was  the  only 
Englishman,  I  know. 

'  One  day,  I  remarked  that  a  very 
intelb'gent  Scotchman  was  silent, 
and  apparently  distressed,  at  onr 
dinner ;  and  afterwards,  I  was  told 
by  a  French  friend  of  his,  with 
whom  I  was  walking  on  the  height 
that  overlooks  the  magnificent  har- 
bonr,  and  the  Golden  Horn,  tibat  the 
Scotchman  had  done  a  foolish  thing, 
— ^perhaps  worse,  a  wrong  thing,  ex- 

C*  '  led  the  Frenchman— he  had 
in  a  spirit  of  fan  to  ask  abont 
his  fatore  of  a  Tnrk  who  practised 
necromancy,  and  he  had  come  away 
sad,  silent,  and  pnzzled.  It  was  said 
that  this  sorcerer,  if  he  was  one, 
conld  show  in  a  sort  of  vision,  any 
moment  of  yonr  fatore  life  that  yoa 
liked  to  ask  for.  Bnt  if  you  fixed  on 
a  moment  in  the  fntnre  beyond  the 
term  of  yonr  life,  yon  beheld  only  a 
hideons  blank— I  say  hideons,  be- 
canse  the  blank  had  an  effect  of  the 
most  desolating  description  on  all 
who  beheld  it  There  was  only  dark- 
ness and  nothingness.  The  end  of 
the  room  seemed  to  be  gone,  and 
all  things  gone  with  it;  and  some 
strong  men  had  been  said  to  have 
fjEunted  when  this  revelation  of  ntter 
loss  had  been  made  to  them.  Snoh 
a  revelation  had  been  snffered  by 
onr  Scotch  friend.  He  had  asked 
to  see  what  that  moment  wonld 
be  on  that  day  two  years,  and 
had  been  answered  by  the  awfal 
darkness  I  have  mentioned.  After 
a  day  or  two,  I  determined  to 
go  to  this  sorcerer  myself.  I  told 
my  French  friend,  who  tried,  bnt  in 
vain,  to  dissnade  me.  I  wonld  not 
listen.  He  refused  to  go  with  me, 
so  I  took  an  Irishman,  a  general 
favonrite,  with  me.  He  was  called 
O'Neil.  I  don't  know  why  I  went 
I  think  I  felt  it  wonld  do  Patterson, ' 
the  Scotchman,  good,  if  a  few  of  ns 
\rere  in  a  similar  predicament  with 
himselt  I  know  I  had  no  belief 
whatever  in  these  prophetic  visions 
being  tme.  O'Neif  and  I  paid  onr 
visit  to  the  *' Wise  Man"  on  Yalen- 
tine^s  Day.  It  was  at  night— or 
rather  in  the  evening — ^in  &ot  jnst 
before  nine  o'clock.  No  difficult  of 
any  kind  was  made.  I  pnt  down 
gold— half  a  sovereign,  for  I  was 
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Snng  to  do  it  as  cheaply  as  I  oould. 
e  said,  "Donble  that;  yon  will  le- 
qnire  more  than  one  yision."  I  said 
Portly  that  I  only  wanted  one ;  and 
that  O'Neil  would  be  with  me.  He 
told  me  to  take  back  the  gold,  for  to 
haye  (XNeil  with  me  was  impoe- 
sible.  I  agreed  then  to  go  by  my- 
self, and  we  went  np-stairs.  The 
man  Uyed  in  such  a  house  as  the 
more  opulent  Turks  inhabit — built 
round  a  court,  where  a  fountain 
played  yery  lazily.  I  remember 
that  the  drip  of  the  water  seemed 
to  add  to  the  strange  silence  in  this 
man's  dwelling  rafiier  than  to  dis- 
turb it  Eyeory  drop  was  heard  so 
perfectly,  telling  of  the  tmnatural 
quiet,  as  the  ticking  of  a  clock  tells 
of  the  silent  passage  of  time.  We 
went  through  the  court  together, 
up  a  great  marble  staircase,  and 
tuough  a  passage  where  the  walls 
were  painted,  and  inlaid  in  places 
with  lyory,  juiper,  and  mother-o'- 
pearl,  in  the  most  tasteless,  ignorant 
way.  We  got  at  last  into  a  great 
room  like  a  gallery,  perfectly  dark 
except  for  a  drde  of  small  lamps 
that  burnt  about  two  feet  from  the 
floor  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  as 
nearly  as  I  oould  guess.  In  a  mo- 
ment I  got  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light,  and  then  I  saw  that  the 
"Wise  Man"  was  standing  at  the 
yery  fEurthest  end,  and  holding 
out  his  arm  to  ma  He  had  be- 
fore told  me  only  to  speak  when 
he  spoke  to  me.  Presently  he  said, 
*'  Ask  for  the  moment  you  wish  to 
see."  I  said,  *'  This  time  next  year." 
I  felt  the  room  grow  warmer.  I 
perceiyed  a  highly  fragrant  scent  as 
of  some  sweet  wood  burning;  then 
the  end  of  the  room  grew  brighter 
and  brighter,  something  as  you  may 
see  at  sunrise,  though  the  li^ht  was 
lees  glowing,  and  then,  by  degrees, 
like  a  thing  being  reyealed  out  of 
the  wayy  light  and  the  receding 
darkness,  I  saw  a  distinct  scene— a 
scene  which,  but  for  its  perfect  still- 
ness, no  one  could  haye  distinguished 
from  real  life.  There  were  two  men 
on  the  ground;  one  was  dead— 1 
had  neyer  seen  him  then— the  other 
was  myself,  apparently  dying.  An 
Indian  was  on  his  knees  trying  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  flowed  firom 
a  wound  which  I  could  not  see.    I 


looked  at  it  steadily.  I  took  inereiy 
particular— more  people  appeared 
m  hazy  outlines,  and  a  horse — then 
the  minute  was  oyer,  and  the  whole 
was  gone.  The  man  was  at  my  side 
before  I  knew  that  he  had  left  the 
place  where  I  had  last  seen  him, 
and  he  spoke :  **  You  wish  for  ano- 
ther?" I  said,  "I  don't  know- 
wait."  "Don't  epeok  till  you  are 
spoken  to.  I  will  ask  you  again 
soon." 

'  In  this  silent  interyal  I  wondered 
with  myself  what  it  was  wiseet  to 
do.  The  question,  "Did  I  die?" 
—or  "Shall  I  die?"  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  say  —  was  so  strong 
within  me  that  I  felt  it  would  be 
best,  at  all  risks,  to  answer  it.  If 
the  next  sight  gaye  me  the  disnud 
blank,  I  should  know  what  I 
feared— if  not,  I  should  fear  no 
more.  It  was  best  to  know.  So 
when  I  was  asked,  "  Will  you  see 
more?"  I  said,  "Yes."  "Wliat  mo- 
ment shall  it  be  ?"  The  ydce  came 
again  from  the  furthest  comer.  I 
seid, "  This  time  fiye  years."  And  it 
came.' 

'What  came?'  asked  my  bro- 
ther. 

'Why  this  night— the  moment 
when  I  held  her  in  with  my  left 
arm,  and  pointed  my  pistol  at 
Bertie.' 

'Did  you  see  Bertie?' 

'  I  saw  only  myself,  and  a  woman, 
just  as  she  was.  I  knew  the  cloak 
when  you  put  it  on  me.  As  I 
ooyered  the  lad  with  the  pistol  I 
caug:ht  the  flash  of  the  look  in  the 
looking-glass,  and  one  glance  gave 
me  the  scene  complete,  mysel&with 
my  pistol  pointed,  and  your  sister 
in  my  arms.  When  I  had  seen  this 
scene,  too,  fiide  away,  the  sorcerer 
said, "  You  will  see  another  ?"  Bat 
I  answered,  "  Na  I  shall  carye  out 
my  life  for  myself  in  spite  of  yon,** 
and  I  came  away.' 

'  And  is  this  night  the  yery  night 
—the  fifth  anniyerBary  ?* 

'  Yes,  it  is.  I  neyer  thought  of  it 
till  I  met  you  to-day  in  the  driye, 
and  Bertie  said  it  was  Valentine's 
Day.' 

'  And  what  of  the  first  scene— did 
that  come  to  pass?'  asked  Julia. 

'  Yes.  That  yery  day  year,  at  the 
same  hour.    I  was  stationed  at 
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Qoebeo.  We  had  been  ont  cm  a 
hunting  ezcnision  with  some 
iziendly  Indians.  A  hostile  tribe 
knew  of  ns,  and  some  of  them  on 
hoiseback  came  upon  us.  One  man 
was  killed,  and  the  flow  of  blood 
from  withdrawing  an  arrow  with 
which  I  had  been  wpnnded  made 
me  so  fiiint  that,  till  an  Indian 
staunched  it  by  making  a  tourni- 
quet with  a  handkerchief,  I  could 
not  be  moved.  You  will  not  won- 
der now  at  my  having  betrayed  my 
interest  in  all  tiiat  to-day  might 
bring  to  me,  and  in  my  saying  I 
would  do  notiung— that  I  would  go 
with  the  stream.  I  really  do  be- 
lieve that,  in  unbelieving  nations, 
some  sort  of  "  black  art "  is  practised 
stilL' 

Here  this  strange  story  ended,  and 
we  went  to  bed,  and  some  of  us 
dieamt  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  which  was  as 
bright  as  the  preceding  one,  I  met 
Major  Deverel  in  the  hall.  It  was 
my  office  to  make  breakfiet.  He 
stood  by  me.  The  dock  struck 
nine.' 

'About  this  hour  yesterday  I  met 
you  in  the  drive.    It  struck  nine 


when  I  was  making  inquiries  at  the 
lodge.* 

There  was  something  odd  in  his 
manner,  I  thought.  I  said,  '  My 
sister  and  brother  are  late  this 
morning.' 

'  Tired  with  my  long  story?'  he 
said. 

*  Not  very  long,  but  very  strange.' 

'  Let's  make  it  as  long  as  we  can/ 
he  said--'  till  death  us  do  part?* 

And  his  pleasant,  promising  eyes 
were  upon  me. 

'Oh,  Major  Deverel,  it  is  only 
twenty-four  hours!  *'A  soldier's 
wooing '** 

'  I  should  like  nothing  so  much 
in  thd  world!'  said  a  voice — ^not 
mine.  My  brother  had  come  in,  and 
hearing  the  last  words  had  answered 
them. 

And  certainly,  before  twelve 
o'clock,  I  had  said  a  sort  of  'Yes,' 
but  balanced  by  as  many  '  ifs '  as  I 
craftily  thought  would  serve  to 
make  it  '  No '  whenever  I  pleased. 
And  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  I  remem- 
ber that  my  husband  did  not  pay  as 
much  attention  to  those  '  ifs^  as  I 
int^ided.  He  afterwards  even  de- 
nied that  he  had  heard  them  at  aU. 
G.P. 


POLICE   MY8TEEIES. 


n. 


IN  the  memorable  debate  of  the 
sth  of  December  last,  which  took 
^ace  in  the  French  Legislative 
Body,  there  occurred  a  passage 
which  the  'Times'  itoiders  as  fol- 
bws:— 

'  M.  Rouher.  —  Discouragement 
seemed  to  have  seized  on  the  revo- 
lutionists, and  Gburibaldi  appeared 
to  be  on  the  point  of  abandoning  his 
projects.  A  Peace  Congress  was 
then  assembled  at  Geneva,  where  all 
the  zevolutionists  met' 

'M.  Gamier-Pages. — There  were 
iecret  agents  to  provoke  excesses.' 

'M.  Bouher. — ^The  Governments 
would  not  have  exceeded  their  rights 
in  sending  agents  to  Geneva  to 
watch  the  meetings  of  the  revolu- 
tionists; but  th^  were  spared  the 
trouble  by  the  publication  of  the 
Indletins  of  the  proceedings.' 


M.  Gamier-Pagds'  actual  words 
were  '  n  y  avait  la  des  agents  secrets, 
des  agents  provooateurs,*  thereby  im- 
plymg  not  only  that  'provocative 
agents'  are  something  more  than 
'  secret  agents,'  but  also  that  they  do 
exist  as  part  of  the  police-machinery 
of  the  Second  Empire.  M.  Bouher, 
the  Minister  of  State,  admits  the 
agents,  but  says  nothing  about  the 
'provocateurs,'  for  the  apparent 
reason  that  none  were  wanted.  His 
observation  that  'the  Governments' 
(the  Emperor's  and  the  Pope's?) 
had  no  need  to  take  the  trouble  of 
sending  spies  to  Geneva,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  the 
bulletins  of  the  Congress,  will  be 
token  for  what  the  reader  may  judge 
it  to  be  worth. 

The  question  'What  is  an  agent 
provocateur  f '  will  be  better  answered 
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by  illnBtration  than  l^  deieriptiQiL 
The  drcmnstanoe  that  oar  illn8ti»- 
tioDB  are  taken  from  preyions  reigns 
does  not  in  the  least  diminish  their 
Talne.  Meanwhile  be  it  stated  that 
all  right-minded  persons  draw  a 
wide  distinction  between  a  loyal 
police  and  a  disloyal  police.  'A 
good  police/  says  Oanssidi^re,  for 
instance, '  is  the  best  instrument  of 
public  security.  It  ought  not  to  be 
made  an  agency  of  provocation,  but 
an  agency  of  foresight  and  preyen- 
tion.  A  prorocatiTe  police  is  im- 
moral, ana  condemns  to  the  hatred 
and  contempt  of  a  nation  both  the 
goremment  who  employs  it  and  the 
persons  who  take  part  in  it.  A  pre- 
Teotiye  police  ought  to  stifle  plots 
in  their  Wth,  eitioer  by  persuasiye 
or  by  represnye  means.  It  ought 
not  to  "  feed  "  or  encourage  an  affair 
in  order  to  catch  in  its  nete  a  greater 
number  of  oonspiratois.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  sometimes  eyen  aan- 
gerous.'  It  will  appear  from  the 
aboye  that  '  proyocatiyes'  mix 
themselves  up  mainly  with  political 


We  are  assured,  indeed,  that  xmder 
the  ancien  regime  there  were  no 
such  beings  as  agents  proyocateurs ; 
there  were  plenty  of  them,  neyer- 
theless,  both  under  the  First  Em- 
pire and  the  Restoration.  In  this 
respect  England  resembles  the  clas- 
sical rustics  who  had  no  conception 
how  happy  they  were.  We  have 
our  troubles,  but  we  know  nothing 
now  of  the  eyils  connected  with  the 
disputes  of  rival  dynasties.  We 
have,  thank  heayen,  no  Orleanists 
waiting  to  trip  up  Bonapartists ;  no 
Legitimists  watching  their  turn  to 
give  Orleanists  the  go-by;  no  Be- 
publicans— for  Fenianism  will  never 
come  to  Ma^^hoping  to  send  all 
the  others  adrift  for  a  brief  inter- 
regnum. We  can  drink  to  the  king 
'  over  the  water  ;*  we  can  eat  calf  s 
head  on  the  thirtieth  of  January; 
we  may  sport  an  oak-leaf,  if  we  can 
get  it,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May ; 
we  may  sing '  Charlie  is  my  darling,' 
or  that  still  wickeder  song  'The 
Piper  came  to  our  toon ;'  we  may 
wear  either  a  violet  or  a  lily  in  our 
buttonhole;  we  may  deck  our  draw- 
ing-rooms, if  we  list,  with  full-length 
portraits  of  Kapoleon  I.,  Charles  X., 


the  Comte  de  Paris,  Henri  Y.,  Gene- 
ral Cavaignae,  Oliver  Cromwell,  the 
Pretender,  Fum  the  Fourth,  Jeffiar- 
Bon  Davis,  General  Lee,  Joe  Smith, 
and  Brigham  Young,  without  fear 
of  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
pol^  God  save  Queen  Victoria! 
Long  live  the  Prince  and  PrincesB 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  all  the  Royal  Family  I 

Disputed  possession  of,  or  sue- 
cession  to,  thrones  imperil  all  who 
are  connected  witb  them  during  the 
turns  of  the  wheel  of  Fortune  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  but 
there  are  crises  when  it  is  difficult 
to  know  exactly  who  is  master,  or 
who  will  be  master  next  week  or 
next  month.  On  such  occasions, 
nothing  can  be  more  likely  than  for 
a  man  to  feel  uncertainty  to  whom 
his  allegiance  is  really  and  con- 
scientiously due.  The  dilemma,  or 
the  indiyidual's  want  of  decision, 
gives  rise  to  what  may  be  called 
artificial  or  conventional  criminality. 
It  IB  the  oiroumstances,  rather  thaa 
the  act,  which  make  the  guilt 

Many  of  our  readers  may  have 
seen,  in  Byron's  verse,  the  name  of 
Lab^oydro,  without  knowing  Li^ 
bMoy^re's  story.  Its  conclusion 
only  reguds  our  present  topic;  he 
was  a  noble  prey  who  feU  into  the 
fangs  of  an  agent  provocateur. 

Colonel  Lab^doy^re  was  one  of 
the  First  Napoleon's  heroes,  whose 
imagination  was  filled  with  his 
leader's  gl<Mry ;  but  when  that  leader 
was  sent  to  Elba,  his  legal  masters 
were  the  restored  Bourbons.  lii 
spite  of  which,  when  Boney  broke 
loose  from  his  island,  Labidoyero 
was  the  first  colonel  to  join  his  flag. 
Had  Boney  succeeded  in  holding 
his  own,  it  would  have  been  devc^ 
tion  and  fidelity  on  the  soldier's 
part,  to  be  rewarded  by  honours, 
grand  crosses,  and  perhaps  a  mar- 
shal's  baton;  but  as  Waterloo 
checked  the  career  of  triumph,  it 
was  desertion,  treason,  treachery. 

When  events  began  to  run  in 
what  seemed  a  permanent  channel, 
the  ^sessors  of  power  remembered 
Labedoy^re.  Although  there  was 
no  fear  of  Napoleon's  returning 
from  St.  Helena,  such  an  example 
must  be  made  an  example  of.  He 
was  then  fiur  away  from  Paris,  and 
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might  have  easily  escaped  to  a 
foreign  country.  His  "wife,  lately 
dellTered  of  a  son,  was  in  the  capital 
She  conld  have  joined  him  when  he 
bad  placed  himself  ont  of  the  reach 
of  danger ;  hnt  an  <igent  provocateur 
was  sent  to  Inre  him  into  the  mis- 
take of  going  to  fetch  his  wife  and 
child,  inducing  him  to  do  so  by 
£Bklse  information,  political  and  pri- 
TBte,  wfaich  was  commnnicated  to 
the  pnblic  at  the  time. 

Once  in  Paris,  Lab^oydre  waa 
watched  irom  honr  to  honr.  There 
WB8  a  fellow  named  Dabasse  who 
had  been  in  the  service  of  the  family, 
by  whom  he  had  been  loaded  with 
benefits,  and  who  still  had  free  ac- 
cess to  the  honse.  To  this  wretch, 
now  insp^tor  of  police,  was  con- 
fided the  snryeillaiice  of  the  guilty 
colonel.  No  suspicion  was  attached 
to  his  fiteqnent  presence,  and  he 
knew  the  most  trifling  events  that 
paased  in  the  honse.  Of  course  La- 
b^doTdre  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  liberty.  As  Dabasse  haa 
him  constantly  under  his  thumb, 
fiiere  was  no  possibility  of  his  escape 
whenever  he  was  wanted.  There 
was  an  object,  too,  in  allowing  him 
to  indulge  in  this  sense  of  security, 
namely,  the  hope  of  discoTering  his 
friends  and  connections,  so  as  to  in- 
volve other  victims  in  his  exemplary 
pmushment. 

At  last  it  was  resolved  to  strike 
the  blow.  Lab^oy^re  was  arrested. 
Dabasse  presided  at  the  operation, 
bat  without  taking  any  active  part 
or  appearinfi^  in  it.  He  guided  the 
enaissariee  of  the  police  and  showed 
them  their  victim,  himself  unseen. 
Labedoydre  was  taken  first  to  the 
Prefecture  de  Police,  thence  to  the 
General  commanding  the  First  Mili- 
tary Division,  and  thence  to  the 
prison  de  TAbbaye. 

DabaFse,  unsuspected  by  those 
whom  he  had  betrayed,  still  con- 
tinued his  surveillance.  He  paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  coloners  wife, 
who  resided  in  the  Bue  de  Grenelle- 
Saint-Germain.  He  contrived  to 
gun  the  confidence  of  her  cook. 
Tbe  simple  woman,  seeing  m  him 
nothing  more  than  a  sincere  and 
zealous  friend  of  her  employers, 
trusted  him  completely,  and  even 
listened  when  he  talked  to  her  of 


love!  She  thought  it  was  useless 
to  make  a  mystery  of  anything  that 
concerned  the  colonel's  welfare.  She 
mentioned  that  they  had  great  ex- 
pectations of  gaining  the  keeper  of 
the  prison,  and  that  she  was  going, 
that  very  evening,  to  take  him  ton 
thousand  francs  (400Z.)  as  the  price 
of  his  complaisance  in  allowing  La- 
b^oy^re  to  escape. 

Dabasse  informed  his  chief,  Fou- 
drajsi,  of  this  promising  project,  and 
then  took  up  his  station  at  the 
prison  gate  backed  by  a  couple  of 
other  agents.  The  imprudent  cook- 
maid  came ;  he  dropped  his  mask, 
showing  himself  for  what  he  really 
was.  He  arrested  the  girl,  who  waa 
thunderstruck  at  finding  in  her 
adorer  her  chief  accuser. 

On  examination  she  did  not  deny 
the  mission  she  had  undertaken, 
adding  that  Dabasse  had  promised 
to  help  her  and  secure  the  execution 
of  the  schema  They  took  the 
money  of  which  she  was  the  bearer 
and  kept  her  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  x>6riod.  It  was  cur- 
rently rei>orted  at  the  time  that 
Dabasse  pocketed  the  ten  thousand 
francs  as  a  recompense  for  his  share 
in  the  transaction. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  August, 
181 5,  Lab^doym  appeared  before 
the  Second  Council  of  War  of  the 
First  Military  Division.  After  hear- 
ing the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
the  Council,  declaring  that  the  case 
was  clear,  refused  to  allow  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  defence  to  appear. 
Lab^doydre  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted in  his  address ;  his  advocate 
was  not  permitted  to  speak.  His 
own  explanations  and  protestations 
were  unavailing;  he  vras  condemned 
to  death,  and  the  sentence  was  ex- 
ecuted that  very  same  twenty-ninth 
of  August,  18 1 5.  At  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening  he  was  shot 

By  a  codidl  to  his  will  dated 
Longwood,  24th  April,  1821,  Art 
IS,  Napoleon  left  50,000  francs 
(aoooZ.)  to  Lab^oy^re's  children. 

A  montii  after  Lab^oydre's  death 
Dabasse  (who  although  accom- 
plished in  perfidy  was  so  ignorant 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  sign  his 
name)  was  appointed  a  peace-officer 
at  the  Prefecture  de  Police.  It  was 
a  recompense,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
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thoofiand  francs,  for  haying  betrayed 
and  led  to  the  slaughter  his  former 
master  and  benefactor. 

In  this  sad  case  the  action  of  the 
agent  proTocateur  who  indaced  La- 
bedoy^to  return  to  Paris  instead 
of  immediately  crossing  the  frontier 
remains  obscure  and  ill-defined.  A 
clearer  yiew  of  the  parts  played  by 
those  gentry  will  be  given  by  in- 
stances of  a  less  tragic  nature. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1 8  34,  the 
agent  Yoniz  called  on  a  turner  of 
wood  named  .Vincent,  living  at  No.  I  o, 
Bue  du  Soule,  and  ordered  three 
hundred  box-wood  egg-cups;  but 
it  was  indispensable  that  Bona- 
parte's likeness  should  be  carved 
upon  them,  so  that  you  could  not 
use  them  to  eat  a  soft-boiled  egg, 
without  incurring  the  charge  of 
sedition  and  conspiracy. 

The  price  was  agreed  upon,  on 
condition  that  the  articles  should  be 
supplied  with  the  least  delay  pos- 
silMe.  The  egg-onps  were  intended 
for  a  foreign  customer.  The  vessel 
by  which  they  were  to  go  had  been 
lading  at  H&vre,  and  only  waited 
for  them  to  complete  her  cargo.  The 
slightest  unpunctuali^  in  the  deli- 
very would  be  productive  of  serious 
loss. 

Vincent  promised  that  in  the 
course  of  four  days  the  three  hun- 
dred egg-cups  should  be  sent  to  the 
address  in  the  Bue  Saint-Antoine 
given  by  M.  Vonix,  self-styled  mer- 
chant. He  set  to  work  at  once;  he 
did  not  lose  a  minute,  and  on  the 
zstli  of  January  his  task  was  com- 
pleted. He  b^ged  his  mother  to 
accompany  the  porter  who  carried 
the  ^gg-cups,  he  gave  her  the  bill 
receipted,  and  they  went  their  way, 
suspecting  no  harm. 

On  reaching  the  Place  de  Grdve, 
Madame  Vincent  and  the  porter 
were  arrested  by  one  Deslauners,  a 
head  of  a  police  brigade.  They  were 
taken  be&re  the  Gonmiissaire  of 
Police;  the  crime,  if  it  was  one, 
could  not  be  denied.  Vincent's 
house  was  consequently  searched, 
and  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine. 

It  is  clear  that  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  police.  Vonix  was  the 
provooator,  and  Deslauiiers,  posted 
CQ  the  path  of  their  dupes,  was  the 


executor  of  the  Prefecture's  iniqui- 
tous act 

This  anecdote,  with  several  others 
of  the  kind,  is  supplied  by  'The 
Police  of  the  Bestoration  Unveiled,' 
by  Froment.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  no  one  has  a  word  to  say 
respecSng  the  police  of  any  reigning 
dynasty,  the  moment  a  dynasty  has 
fEurly  Men,  there  are  plenty  to  re- 
veal the  misdeeds  that  were  done 
under,  or  in  spite  of,  its  authority. 
For  it  has  occurred  more  than  once 
in  France  that  a  police  has  strug- 
gled hard  to  be  the  master  and 
manager  of  a  government. 

The  restored  Bourbons  appear  to 
have  had  a  morbid  terror  of  anything 
that  bore  the  effigy  or  coiQd  be 
r^arded  as  a  souvenir  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Bonaparte  family.  Those 
who  possessed  such  articles  con- 
cealed them  carefully^  for  if  they 
did  not,  they  were  seized  and  de- 
stroyed, if  no  worse  consequences 
ensued.  In  the  room  in  which  this 
paper  is  written,  there  hangs  a 
coloured  stipple-engraving,  found 
amongst  the  writer's  grand&ther's 
papers.  It  is  lettered  *  Violettes  du 
30  Mars,  1815.'  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
bunch  of  violets  with  ^eir  leaves, 
and  the  great  mi^rity  of  observers 
would  discover  nothing  more.  But 
the  hint  once  given,  you  discover  in 
it  the  profile  of  Na^leon,  a  folded 
leaf  forming  the  historical  cocked 
hat,  while  flowers  define  the  facial 
line.  Marie-Louise*s  profile  is  traced 
by  the  twisted  petals  of  other 
flowers,  and  the  poor  little  King  of 
B(»ne  is  snugly  concealed  in  the 
back  of  a  bud.  What  adventures 
this  print  may  have  had  the  writer 
knows  not;  but  during  several 
years  in  France,  the  knowledge  bj 
the  police  of  its  existence  would 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  inconve- 
nient to  its  owner. 

In  iSaa,  the  Pr^fet  de  Police  re- 
ceived a  rejport  informing  him  that 
walking-sticks  were  manufactured 
in  Paris,  having  the  bust  of  Bona- 
parte for  their  handle.  The  agent 
Chignard  (of  whom  more  anon)  was 
ordered  to  find  out  who  were  the 
makers.  He  ran  all  over  Paris,  and 
as  he  could  find  none  (whidi  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that 
he  was  the  writer  of  the  report  and 
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the  inventor  of  the  offence  alleged 
to  be  oommitted)  he  thonght  the 
best  plan  wonld  he  to  order  some 
himflelf.  Ckmsoqnently,  taking  the 
name  of  Jackson  and  transferring 
his  birthplace  to  America,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  M.  Laforge's  shop, 
dealer  in  and  maker  of  walking- 
sticks  and  canes.  No.  177,  Bne  Saint 
Martin.  He  gave  a  large  order  and 
a  false  address,  carrying  away  with 
him  patterns  of  the  different  kinds 
of  walking-Btioks.  At  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police,  they  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  steps  taken  by 
Ghignard  and  the  information  he 
bronght. 

M.  Laforge,  it  appears,  made  in- 
qniries  after  the  American  Jack- 
son's addresB.  Not  being  able  to 
find  it,  he  conceiyed  suspicions  and 
declined  to  supply  the  walkiDg- 
sticks  required.  Ghignard,  furious 
at  his  victim's  escape,  wrote  him  a 
letter  signed— 

'  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  you, 
'Jaokbon,' 

and  offering  to  pay  for  the  sample 
of  walking-sticks,  and  requesting  a 
leoeipt  for  the  same  to  be  returned 
hj  the  bearer,  adding,  '  I  am  sorry 
for  the  expense  my  order  has  put 
you  to;  but  I  protest,  upon  my 
honour,  that  it  has  always  been  my 
intention  to  pay  you.  You  will 
therefore  lay  aU  the  finult  on  those 
irho  have  spoken  of  me  unfavour- 
ably to  you.' 

Although  M.  Laforge  had  not 
complied  with  Jackson-Ghignard's 
insidious  request,  the  police  never- 
theless made  a  search  and  a  seizure 
on  his  premises.  His  complete  inno- 
cence Old  not  screen  him  from  the 
CQDBequences  of  his  doors  having 
been  darkened  l^  so  vile  a  wretch. 

This  same  Ghignard  contrived  to 
obtain  an  audience  of  M.  Bonnean, 
Minister  of  Police.  He  vaunted  his 
own  devotion,  his  antecedents,  his 
zeal,  his  talents  fi>r  discovering  what- 
ever existed,  and  even  for  producing 
what  did  not  exist.  Ghignard  seemed 
a  valuable  recruit,  and  M.  fionneau 
determined  to  employ  him,  allowing 
him  to  do  his  best  for  the  interest 
and  glory  of  the  police. 

Ghignard  was  lavish  of  his  thanks, 
and  promised  that  something  should 


be  forthcoming  before  very  long. 
He  started  on  a  voyage  of  disco- 
very, and  a  few  days  afterwards 
announced  to  his  patron  that  there 
were  several  consiaerable  d^pdts  of 
muskets  in  Pans ;  that  the  enemies 
of  the  government  might  seize 
them;  that  the  liberal  party  per- 
haps entertained  criminal  intra- 
tions.  To  prevent  grave  misfor- 
tunes, in  his  opinion,  every  pos- 
sible means  ought  to  be  employed  to 
discover  where  the  muskete  were 
stored,  and  to  obtain  possession  of 
them  at  any  price.  They  would 
thus  insure  the  double  advanta^ 
of  crippling  the  resources  of  the 
enemies  of  France  and  of  enriching 
the  arsenals  with  a  large  number  m 
weapons. 

Ghignard's  advice  was  considered 
excellent  He  was  complimented 
on  his  good  and  laudable  intentions, 
and  received  carte  Uanehe  for  the 
pursuit  of  his  investigations.  He 
hunted  Paris  through  to  find  a 
d^pdt  of  fire-arms.  On  his  way 
along  the  Quai  de  la  Ferraille  or  de 
la  M^g^sserie,  observing  that  one 
Madame  Jamain  had  muskets  for 
sale  displayed  in  her  shop,  '  Here's 
myd^pdt  at  last!'  he  chuckled  to 
himself.  'I  want  thirty  thousand 
guns  with  their  bayonets :  if  l^ey 
are  anywhere  they  must  be  there. 
Ghignajid,  my  boy,  your  bread  is 
buttered  1  you  have  only  to  intro- 
duce yourself  properly. 

*  Let  us  see,  then;  I  had  better 
drop  Ghignard.  Yes;  I  am  Gaptain 
Brown,  sent  by  the  Liberator  Boli- 
var, from  Golumbia,  to  purchase 
five-and-twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
muskete,  for  the  recruite  with  whom 
he  is  going  to  increase  his  army. 
No  one  will  suspect  me,  with  my 
gipsy  complexion.  I  must  have  a 
captain's  commission,  a  written 
order  to  buy  the  arms,  and  lottos 
of  credit  on  London;  those  I  can 
fiftbricato.  Beferences  in  Paris  I 
can  easily  fiud,  by  giving  them  a 
slight  interest  in  the  affair.  There 
are  plenty  of  honest  fellows  who 
will  oblige  me  in  that  I  must  have 
a  lodging  outeide  the  Barridre— 
suppose  we  say  at  the  Madson 
Blanche;  I  must  engage  carters  to 
take  the  gims  and  carry  them  away 
can  board  and  lodge  at  the 
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inn;  ihat  will  help  to  swell  my 
bill;  and,  not  to  look  like  an  ad- 
yenturer,  a  cab  will  be  indispen- 
sable. Decidedly,  an  envoy  from 
the  Liberator  of  Columbia  cannot 
tramp  about  Paris  on  foot.  Of  tact 
and  impudence  I  haye  a  sufficient 
doee;  I  can  lie  to  i>erfection,  upon 
ocoasian;  oUom,  Ghignardl  success 
is  certain.' 

Captain  Brown,  of  the  Columbian 
Bepublic's  service,  on  alighting 
from  his  cab  at  the  Maison  Blanche, 
did  not  Ml  to  give  himself  airs  of 
importance.  However  often  they 
get  bitten,  Paris  people  judge  by 
outside  appearances ;  experience 
does  not  teach  them  ^nsdom.  Chig- 
nard  was  taken  for  a  rich  SouQi 
American,  quite  comme  U  faut. 
When  his  horse  had  eaten  a  feed 
of  com,  he  started  for  Paris,  say- 
ing that  he  should  be  back  that 
evening,  and  that  he  should  pro- 
bably send  some  carters  to  lodge 
there,  who  were  in  his  service.  The 
carters  were  easy  enough  to  find, 
but  he  took  care  not  to  let  them 
into  the  seorel^  merely  telling  them 
that  they  were  to  wait  for  a  cargo 
of  merchandise— with  which  they 
and  their  horses  were  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied. 

Next  day.  Captain  Brown  drove 
to  Madame  Jamain*s  door;  they 
entered  the  bade  parlour,  each  took 
a  chair,  and  the  Captain  fully  ex- 
plained his  mission,  adding, '  It  was 
the  merest  chance  which  led  me  to 
stroll  past  your  house,  and  I  make 
you  the  first  offer,  in  case  you  can 
supply  me  with  what  I  want.' 

Madame  Jamain,  who  had  suffered 
seiznres  in  1815  and  1816  for  the 
sale  of  musketa,  was  distrustful  and 
suspicious,  and  only  gave  evasive 
answers.  The  Columbian  envoy, 
perceiving  it,  produced  his  cap- 
tain's commission,  his  written  orders 
from  his  government,  and  his  letters 
of  credit  for^^  in  Paris,  but  which 
nevertheless  bore  the  Calais  post- 
mark, l^ese  documents  appeased 
the  lady's  fears.  She  sent  to  the 
Maison  Blandie  to  make  inquiries 
respecting  her  American  customer. 
The  repli^  were  satisfactory— as 
were  those  of  the  carters.  Chig- 
nard-Brown  gave  her  the  address 
of  Messieurs  IBaron  and  Boiyin, 


bankers  as  he  called  them,  residing 
in  the  Bue  d*Artois.  Madame  sent 
a  trusty  messenger  there,  who  re- 
turned with  an  answer  which  re- 
moved all  hesitation.  The  transao- 
tion  was  as  safe  as  if  she  were  deal- 
ing with  a  Bothschild. 

At  a  subsequent  interview,  the 
lady,  grown  more  oonfident,  and 
delighted  to  effect  so  large  a  sale, 
avowed  to  Captain  Brown  that  she 
couLd  furnish  the  number  of  mus- 
kets he  required;  that  those  which 
he  saw  in  ner  warehouses  mostly 
belonged  to  National  Guards,  who 
had  sent  them  there  for  repair.  But, 
if  his  intentions  remained  the  same, 
she  would  contrive  to  procure  him 
the  quantity  demanded,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  paying  ready  money  at 
the  moment  of  delivery.  If  that 
suited,  i^e  expected  to  see  him  to 
dinner  the  n^  day  at  five  pre- 
cisely; she  would  then  show  him 
different  patterns  of  French,  Eng- 
lish, and  xTUSsian  muskets.  Chig- 
nard-Brown  accepted  all;  he  had 
not  really  the  rignt  to  raise  objeo- 
tions.  He  kept  the  appointment 
punctually,  he  found  no  fault  with 
what  was  shown  him,  and  did  not 
bargain  too  sharply  about  the  price. 
The  Dame  Jamam  prranised  to  de- 
liver the  first  consignment  of  goods 
in  the  course  of  three  days ;  and  the 
last  before  the  end  of  the  week. 
They  dined ;  and  both,  feeling  their 
appetite  sharpened  by  success,  did 
honour  to  the  dishes  set  before 
them. 

Madame  Jamain  indeed  was  so 
well  pleased  that,  at  dessert,  she 

E resented  Columbia's  envoy  with  a 
ox-wood  snuffbox  lined  with  silver 
gilt,  and  a  superb  pair  of  pistols, 
to  testify  her  grateral  sense  of  the 
preference  accorded  to  her! 

M.  Bonneau,  informed  of  all  these 
details,  took  his  measures  accord- 
ingly. The  day  fixed  for  the  first 
delivery  arrived.  According  to 
M.  Bonneau's  orders  (who  soon  came 
himself),  Chignard- Brown  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Ca£§  de  la  Place  dn 
Ch&telet,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Commissaire  de  Police,  Denoyer, 
and  by  Deslauri^  chief  of  a  bri^e 
under  the  Inspector  Bonneau,  dis- 
guised as  a  porter.  Two  peace- 
officers  and  soveial  agentB  ot  the 
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oeatnd  police  were  also  there.  One 
of  them  went  up  to  Brown,  to  give 
liim  Inspector  Bonneaa's  orders. 

At  tii^  appointed  hoar,  Brown 
went  to  MaHame  Jamain's  hoose. 
He  left  it  at  ten  o'clock  in  company 
with  a  joong  man  who  was  eith^ 
a  partner  or  had  an  interest  in  tiie 
business.  The  Dame  Jamain  went 
oat  alone,  each  one  going  their 
own  way,  to  aToid  any  unpleasant 
enoonnter.  The  young  man  led 
Brown  up  and  down  several  streets 
and  through  different  quarters  of 
the  town,  in  order  to  throw  any  one 
who  might  be  following  them  off 
tiie  scent  At  last  he  took  him  to 
the  Bue  St  Denis,  and  made  him 
enter  a  waggon-office^  whero  they 
fi^und  Dame  Jamain  already  ar- 
nTed.  Commiflsaire  D^noyer,  the 
agents,  and  peace-officers,  who  had 
tifacked  their  heels,  hid  themselTes 
dose  to  the  waggon-office. 

Brown,  who  was  requested  to 
pay  for  the  muskets  beforo  their 
delivery,  insisted  on  first  seeing 
them,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  properly  packed.  Upon 
which,  the  young  man  who  accom- 
panied him  took  him  to  a  hayloft 
at  the  back  of  the  building,  and 
throwing  aside  a  few  trusses  of  hay, 
showed  him  several  boxes  contain- 
ing muskets  of  French  manujOacturo, 
together  with  their  bayonets.  At 
that  moment,  the  Commisaairo  do 
Police,  with  the  rest  of  his  agents, 
znade  their  appearance  and  effected 
the  seizura  Ghignard-Brown  took 
advantage  of  the  confosion  that  fol- 
lowed to  slip  away  unobserved. 

The  seizure  enriched  the  govern- 
ment arsenals  with  five-and-twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  muskets  for 
which  the  Dame  Jamain  was  never 
paid  a  sou.  She  was  even  vei^ 
glad  to  compromise  with  the  Pr^ 
fecturo  de  Police  respecting  the 
fine  which  they  could  have  inflicted 
on  her.  As  to  the  carters,  they  were 
obliged  to  pocket  their  loss  of  tima 
The  police  had  nothing  to  say  to 
them;  and  they  ought  to  have  con- 
sidered themselves  fortunate  in 
having  to  complain  of  no  worse 
misfortune. 

-  A  government  besieged  outside 
its  walls  by  hungry  rival  dynasties 
r^idy  to  tear  it  to  pieces^  is  naturally 


anxious  to  forestall  their  attacks 
and  to  frustrate  every  move  that 
can  be  possibly  meant  as  an  aggres- 
sion. Hence  it  listens  to,  and  leans 
on  the  support  of  ite  police,  some- 
times almost  becoming  its  slave. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  fears  of 
danger  from  without  that  thero 
existed  in  London,  from  1816  to 
iSaa,  a  French  police  which  was 
scarcely  a  secret  At  the  head  of 
it  was  the  Comte  de  Brivasao-Beau- 
mont,  having  under  his  orders 
sundry  French  agente,  two  of  whom 
were  named  Ouriat  and  Troupe- 
lini^ro.  They  kept  an  eye  on  uie 
French  refugees,  and  Brivasao- 
Beaumont,  in  consequence,  had  fre- 

Suent  communications  with  Copper^ 
[le  head  of  the  Alien  Office.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  his  solicita- 
tions that  Generel  Grourgand  was 
obliged  to  leave  London  without 
being  allowed  the  time  even  to  put 
his  private  affiurs  in  order. 

Bh  vasac  had  a  hiuidsome  stipend ; 
but  as  his  habits  were  likewise  ex- 
pensive, he  was  twice  arrested  for 
debt,  and  lost  consideration  in  con- 
sequenca  He  then  debased  him- 
self to  accept  the  pay  of  any  foreign 
ambassador.  He  mixed  himself  up 
with  so  many  intrigues  that  he 
ended  by  setting  them  all  by  the 
ears  together.  At  last,  M.  Decazes 
recalled  him,  at  the  request  of  ^the 
ambassador  of  France. 

Brivasao-Beaumont,  reduced  to 
distress,  was  only  too  glad  to  turn 
his  back  on  England.  Not  being 
possessed  of  sufficient  tact  to  conceal 
completely  the  part  he  was  playiog, 
people  discovered  what  sort  of 
animal  was  hidden  beneath  the 
false  sleek  skin.  They  tormented 
him  with  scofb  and  jeers  which,  as 
he  understood  English  but  imper- 
fectly, he  did  not  always  understand 
and  could  never  retort  Although 
many  spared  him  for  the  sake  of 
his  employers,  he  had  to  submit  to 
occasional  insult  A  nobleman,  into 
whose  snuffbox  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  thrusting  his  fingers  un- 
asked, thought  proper  to  feel  of- 
fended at  the  circumstance,  and 
put  the  box  aside  as  if  polluted  and 
unserviceable.  At  this,  the  world 
indulged  in  its  joke,  by  dubbing  the 
offender^  the  Ck>unt  of  the  Snuffbox, 
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wheneTor  he  yentarsd  to  appear  in 
society.  On  his  letom  to  Pi^, 
M.  Franchel  sent  him  off  to  the 
enTiionB  of  Bordeaux,  with  orders 
never  to  show  himself  in  the  me- 
tropolis, under  pain  of  losing  the 
money  allowance  made  him. 

The  French  amhassador  at  Lcm- 
don,  in  1815,  still  maintained  a 
Secret  Police,  for  the  snrreillance  of 
French  refugees.  One  of  M.  de 
Polignac's  principal  agents  was 
named  Desprds,  but  there  were 
several  others  in  the  pay  of  the 
embassy.  They  carefnUy  watched 
the  arrival  and  departore  of  French 
travellers,  giving  notice  of  the  same 
to  the  authorities  at  home.  Their 
reports  wexe  addressed  to  M.  de 
OEurbi^re,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, and  were  preserved  in  the 
French  Home  Office,  together  with 
oUier  official  papers. 

The  violation  of  the  secrecy  of 
letters,  so  oonmion  a  practice  with 
the  poUoe  of  the  Empire,  was  equally 
feimiliar  to  the  police  of  the  Restora- 
tion, who  scarcely  made  a  mystery 
of  their  proceedings. 

A  general,  appointed  soon  after 
the  first  Restoration  to  command 
one  of  the  fortresses  in  the  D^parte- 
ment  du  Nord,  took  possession  of 
his  post;  but  as  he  had  still  some 
business  unsettled  in  Paris,  he  left 
an' officer  there  charged  with  the 
task  of  superintendiDg  it.  They 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence 
together,  but  quite  unconnected 
with  public  affairs. 

It  would  seem  that  an  order  must 
have  been  given  to  stop  and  open 
all  letters  coming  from  the  frontier ; 
for  every  one  which  the  officer  re- 
ceived had  been  subjected  to  that 
inspection,  and  the  mspectors  had 
not  given  themselves  the  trouble 
even  to  seal  up  the  letters  again. 
He  received  two  in  this  state  with- 
out making  any  complaint ;  but  at 
the  third  he  betook  himself  to  the 
post-office.  He  asked  for  the  head 
of  the  receiving  department,  and 
quietly  remarked  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  their  reading  his  letters 
whenever  they  thought  it  desirable 
to  do  so ;  but  he  begged  them  to 
have  the  goodness  to  close  them 
again,  to  prevent  the  porter  of  his 
house  from  beoomiDg  acquainted 


with  their  contents.  The  official 
stammered  out  a  few  unmeaning 
phrases,  without  attempting  either 
to  deny  the  fact  or  to  excuse  it 
He  simply  promised  that  the  over- 
sight should  not  occur  again;  and 
in  fad,  from  that  time,  they  did 
leseal  the  letters  opened. 

The  first  public  avowal  of  the 
practice  was  made  at  the  trial  of 
Madame  de  Lavalette  and  of 
Messieurs  Wilson,  Bruce,  and  Hutch- 
inson, for  the  escape  of  M.  de  La- 
valetiB,  when  the  odious  enstom 
was  treated  as  almost  legaL  The 
chaiges  a^inst  the  English  officers 
rested  entirely  on  the  contents  of  a 
letter  intercepted  and  opened  at  the 
post.  The  defendants  protested 
with  just  indignation  against  the 
violation  of  their  correspondence; 
but  such  was  the  force  of  party 
spirit  that  not  one  single  magistrate 
raised  his  voice  to  disavow  the  base 
act  of  which  the  police  took  care  to 
proclaim  them  acoompiioes.  They 
aid  not  refuse  to  entertain  an  accu- 
sation based  on  a  manoeuvre  which 
deserved  their  severity  even  more 
than  the  charge  supported  by  ii 

During  several  years  there  existed 
at  the  Prefecture  of  Pohoe  a  service 
organized  to  obtain  cognizance  of 
the  correspondence  of  tne  English 
ambassador  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment The  plan  and  execution  of 
this  work  of  darkness  is  due  to  one 
Sieur  Boudras,  who  had  the  title 
of  Inspector -General  of  Police. 
Having  at  his  disposal  veiy  large 
sums  of  money,  he  contrived  to 
cormpt  in  several  of  the  foreign 
legations  the  individuals  who  had 
to  receive  and  deliver  the  ambas- 
sador's correspondence  with  their 
respective  Courts.  The  English 
affiur  was  managed  thus : 

The  packets  and  letters  which 
arrived  at  or  were  sent  off  from  the 
EngUsh  embassy,  were  handed  by 
the  foctotum  of  the  legation  to  a 
police  agent  He  (the  iJEictotum)  for 
several  years  had  indolged  in  play- 
ing this  lucrative  game,  which 
brought  him  in  three  or  four  hun- 
dred francs  (laZ.  or  i62.)  per  months 
according  to  circumstBnce&  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  1822,  he 
received  for  his  half-month  one  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty  francs,  which  were 
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bioiight  to  him  by  the  snbordinate 
of  the  principal  agent.  Very  early 
OTery  Monday  and  Friday  morning, 
just  before  the  arrival  of  the  English 
mail,  which  always  happened  in  the 
couzse  of  the  Sunday  or  the  Thurs- 
day night,  the  employ^  of  the 
embaa^  himself  delivered  to  the 
indivjdnal  in  the  service  of  the 
agent  of  police,  the  correspondence 
leodved  by  that  nighf  s  mail.  He 
(the  individual)  took  it  to  his  prin- 
cipal, who  purposely  resided  (close 
to  the  English  embaasy)  in  the  Bue 
de  Snr^ne,  No.  8,  on  the  second 
floor,  over  the  entresol 

The  letters  were  then  opened. 
Oopies  were  taken  of  what  seemed 
important,  and  then,  after  restoring 
them  to  their  origins^  state,  they 
▼ere  sent  to  the  embassy  under 
cover,  or  [pimply  put  into  the  post, 
as  it  might  be.  In  the  evening,  the 
aame  manoeuvres  were  repeated 
with  the  packets  and  letters  that 
were  to  leave  by  the  mail. 

At  the  outset,  the  trick  was  clum- 
sfly  j^layed ;  they  neglected  to  take 
snfBoient  precautions.  In  conse- 
quence therefore  of  suspicions  ex- 
pressed by  their  victims,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  greater  circumspection 
and  unproved  their  mode  of  mani- 
pnlation.  They  removed  traces  of 
handling  with  an  ironing-boz.  They 
had  used,  for  imitating  seals,  a  paste 
80  soft  that  the  re-impression  lost 
all  its  sharpness.  This  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  a  young  man 
named  Lenoir,  who  was  specially 
onployed  to  open  and  re-seal  letters. 
He  discovered  the  secret  of  a  me- 
tallio  composition  which,  after  re- 
ceiving the  impression  of  a  seal, 
became  extremely  hard.  By  means 
of  this,  they  soon  possessed  perfect 
fiu^similes  of  the  seals,  not  only  of 
the  ambassadors'  correspondents, 
bat  of  the  ambassadors  themselves. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  notwith- 
standing this  signal  service,  Lenoir 
was  subsequently  dismissed  without 
tbdr  taking  the  precaution  to  pur- 
chase his  silaice,  whether  they 
thought  he  would  be  discreet  for 
his  own  sake,  or  whether  they  defied 
public  opinion  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  indifbrent  about  the  disclo- 
sures he  might  make.  He  himself, 
glad  to  eecape  from  so  questionable 
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a  career,  established  himself  in  an 
honourable  ]professlon  at  a  distance 
from  the  capital. 

The  inspection  of  the  correspond- 
ence sent  away  from  Paris  neces- 
sarily made  it  late  for  the  post.  To 
silence  complaints,  and  to  denote 
what  it  was,  this  tardy  packet  was 
always  addressed,  in  English,  to 
M,  Joseph  Pianta,  one  of  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  State,  Foreign  Office, 
London,  This  precaution  was  taken 
because  the  post-office  was  often  full 
of  people  as  the  time  for  closing  the 
bags  approached.  If  any  one  asked 
where  the  packet  came  from— a 
question  which  was  sometimes  put 
with  complaints  at  the  kteness  of 
its  arrival — the  answer  serving  as  a 
password  was,  'It  is  sent  on  the 
part  of  M.  Bobert.' 

Whenever  extraordinary  couriers 
arrived,  attempts  were  made  to  turn 
them  to  account ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  changes  after  M.  Angles's  re- 
tirement little  use  could  be  made  of 
that  opportnnily,  although  they 
were  well  aware  what  treasures  of 
information  might  be  thence  ob- 
tained. Under  the  preceding  admi- 
nistration, however,  they  sometimes 
employed  four  translators  and  as 
many  manipulators  to  get  at  the 
contents  of  the  despatches  addressed 
to  the  English  ministry.  Lord  Gastle- 
reagh  especially.  Whole  nights 
were  spent  in  this  creditable  labour, 
the  translators  were  kept  in  con- 
stant employment,  and  were  re- 
warded with  liberal  salaries.  M. 
Pasquier,  then  Pr^fet  de  Police, 
allowed  M.  Foudras  five  or  six  hun- 
dred francs  a  month  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  interpreters. 

The  French  pohce  first  took  fi>rm 
under  lieutenants-general,  respect- 
ing whom  we  have  room  for  only 
one  short  anecdote.  This  occurred 
before  the  First  Bevolution,  when 
manners  were  different  to  what  they 
are  now. 

Signs  were  then  not  confined  to 
inns,  almost  every  shop  displaying 
its  own.  A  milliner  chose  for  hers 
(quite  artistically  painted)  an  eccle- 
siastic in  full  canonicals  selecting 
women's  caps  and  making  love  to 
the  girls  in  the  shop.  Under  this 
sign  was  written  'A  VAhbi  commt* 
'the  coquettish  abbe.'     The  lieu- 
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tenant-general,  H^rault,  a  bigoted 
and  narrow-minded  person,  thought 
the  picture  highly  improper,  soan- 
dalons,  libellous,  all  that  was  bad. 
As  soon  as  he  got  home  he  ordered 
one  of  his  officers  to  fetch  the  *  Abb6 
coquet'  and  bring  him  there  forth- 
wiuL  The  officer,  accustomed  to 
orders  of  this  sort,  went  to  the 
lodgings  of  an  abb^  named  Coquet, 
compelled  him  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
accompany  him  to  the  lieutenant- 
general's  hdtel. 

'  Monseigneur,'  he  announced  to 
his  chief, '  the  Abb^  Coquet  is  here.' 

'Very  well;  put  him  into  the 
attic.' 

So  said,  so  done.  The  wretched 
abbe,  dying  of  hunger  and  cold, 
protested  loudly. 

'  Monseigneur,'  the  policeman 
asked  next  day, '  what  are  we  to  do 
with  this  Abbis  Coquet  whom  you 
told  us  to  shut  up  in  the  attic  ?  He 
is  in  our  way,  and  gives  a  deal  of 
trouble.' 

'  Bum  him,  if  you  like,'  was  the 
ofiEhand  reply. 

An  explanation  ensued  and  the 
mistake  was  rectified.  The  abb6 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
an  apology  and  an  invitation  to 
dinner. 

All  records  of  criminal  police, 
English  or  foreign,  tend  to  confirm 
our  homely  proverb  that  'murder 
will  out'  If  the  unknown  perpe- 
trator of  a  crime  is  often  discovered 
by  the  ingenuity  and  sagacity  of 
clever  police  agents,  there  are  also 
instances  in  which  apparent  chance 
or  some  quite  unlooked-for  revela- 
tion gives  the  clue  to  a  mystery  on 
which  the  police  had  been  unable  to 
throw  a  ray  of  light  Such  was  the 
case  with  a  crime  now  famous  in 
judicial  annals— the  murder  in  the 
Bue  Yau^rard. 

The  widow  Houet,  seventy  years 
of  age,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs 
(6000/.),  lived,  in  18  a  i,  at  No.  21, 
Hue  St  Jacques.  She  had  two 
children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  daughter  was  married  to  an  ez- 
wineshop-keeper,  named  Robert, 
who  was  not  always  on  friendly 
terms  with  his  mother-in-law.  The 
son,  a  tall  and  strong  young  man, 
but  of  weak  and  narrow  intellect. 


resided  with  his  mother,  working  in 
a  shop  for  two  francs  a  day  as 
homme  de  peine,  or  bearer  of  buideos 
— poor  pay  for  the  son  of  so  rich  a 
mother. 

But  although  the  old  lady  waa- 
thus  comparatiTely  wealthy  in  re- 
spect to  her  habits  and  her  condi- 
tion in  life,  she  had  no  other  servant 
than  a  journey-woman  who  came 
every  morning  to  aiiange  her  apart- 
ment and  go  on  her  errands.  On 
the  13th  of  September,  1821,  this 
charwoman  having  arrived  later 
than  usual,  the  widow  Houet  scolded 
her  severely  and  then  sent  her  to 
fetch  things  from  a  considerable 
distance.  After  her  departure  some 
person,  who  remained  unknown, 
came  to  see  the  old  lady,  and  thej 
left  the  house  in  company.  Where 
did  that  person  take  her  to?  Th^ 
could  not  find  out,  for  she  never 
came  back. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill-will  sub- 
sisting between  the  widow  and  fba 
son-in-law,  public  opinion  accused 
the  latter.  At  her  death  he  would 
inherit  half  her  fortune.  Bobert 
was  arrested  in  consequence,  to> 
gether  with  one  of  his  friends  named 
Bastion,  also  an  eL^marchand  de  vins 
but  then  a  master  carpenter.  An 
investigation  took  place,  but  as  it 
led  to  nothing  they  were  disdbirged 
at  the  end  of  several  months. 

Three  years  afterwards,  in  1834, 
the  authorities  believing  they  had 
surer  evidence,  Bobert  and  Bastien 
were  again  taken  into  custody, 
closely  interrogated,  and  again  set 
at  liberty. 

Nearly  ten  years  elapsed  after  this 
second  legal  proceeding.  A  few 
months  more  and  the  decennial  pre- 
scription would  cover  the  case  wit^ 
its  protective  mantle  and  allow  the 
crime  to  go  unpunished.  Public 
curiosity  had  cooled  down  long  ago. 
The  widow  Houet's  disappearance 
was  forgotten  by  many  and  never 
known  by  most  people,  when  in  the 
month  of  March,  1833,  one  0—, 
who  had  suffered  former  convictions, 
but  who  then  was  a  sort  of  noan  of 
business  and  Bastion's  dear  friend 
and  counsellor,  made  advances  to 
another  liberated  gaol-bird  (for- 
merly an  agent  in  Yidocq's  brig^ule, 
and  retained  in  the  Service  de  Stl- 
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let^  as '  indioator '\  and  told  him  in 
oonfidenoe  that,  ii  the  polioe  would 
gnre  him  fiye  hundred  francs,  he 
would  tell  them  who  had  murdered 
the  widow  Honet,  and  would  enable 
tiiem  to  find  the  body  of  the  yictim. 

The  proposition,  communicated 
to  the  chief  of  the  Senrice  de  S&ete, 

was  at  once  accepted.    G began 

by  stating  that  Bobert  had  been  the 
instigator  of  the  crime;  that  Bastion 
liad  been  induced  to  commit  it  only 
bj  repeated  promises  of  money, 
irtdch  promises  had  not  been  ful- 
filled ;  for  the  GiTil  Tribunal  having 
oooly  allowed  the  widow  Houef  s 
daughter  (Boberfs  wife)  an  annual 
inoome  of  fifteen  hundred  francs 
^661.)  until  the  expiration  of  the 
time  fixed  by  the  law  for  succeeding 
to  the  entire  property  of  persons 
who  have  disappeared,  Bobert,  in 
oonsequence  of  this  straitened  al- 
lowance, the  amallneas  of  which  he 
Itid  not  foreseen,  at  first  eluded  his 
poKimises  and  then  seemed  to  forget 
them,  ignoring  the  fiict  that  tiie 
hand  held  out  in  demand  of  pay- 
ment was  still  stained  with  the 
blood  of  their  Tictim. 

'Bastien  lately  told  me,'  added 

€ ,  'that  this  time  he  expected 

Bobert  would  pay  him  the  money 
that  had  been  promised  so  long; 
that  he  had  written  to  him  at  Yille- 
neuTc-le-Boi  (where  he  and  his  wife 
were  leading  a  very  retired  life); 
and  that  his  letter,  besides  other 
threats,  contained  these  words :  Re- 
member the  garden  belonging  to  No, 
ii,Buede  Vaugirard ....  youhnow, 
at  fifteen  feet  from  the-back  waU  and 
fourteen  feet  from  the  side  wall .... 
the  dead  perhaps  might  reappear.' 

The  horrible  drama  was  acoom- 
pbshed  tiius.    In  the  beginning  of 


September,  1821,  Bobert,  after 
mining  sure  of  Bastien's  complicity, 
hired  in  the  Bue  Vaugirard  an 
isolated  house  with  a  garden,  in 
which  he  installed  Bastien.  That 
individnal  dug  a  deep  hole,  bought 
a  rope  and  a  quantity  of  quicklime. 
After  which,  one  Sunday  morning, 
he  called  on  the  widow  Houet  and 
told  her  that  her  daughter  and  her 
son-in-law  were  expecting  her  in 
their  new  house  to  dSJetmer,  The 
old  lady,  knowing  Bastien  to  be  in* 
timate  with  her  children,  and  con- 
sequently suspecting  nothing  wrong, 
did  not  hesitate  to  get  into  a  hack- 
ney coach  and  drive  with  him  to  the 
Bue  de  Vaugirard. 

Now  several  houses  in  that  street 
bore  the  No.  81.  Thev  got  out  of 
the  coach  to  see  which  was  theirs. 
Bastien  sent  the  coachman  away  to 
prevent  him  from  noticing  where 
they  entered.  On  reaching  the  gar- 
den Bastien  twisted  the  roi)e  round 
the  old  woman's  neck  and  in  half  a 
minute  she  was  strangled.  He  then 
pushed  the  body  into  the  hole, 
covered  it  with  a  thick  layer  of 
quicklime,  carefully  levelling  the 
earth  over  all.  That  done,  he  went 
and  enjoyed  the  defeuner,  which  had 
been  prepared  as  a  bait  for  the 
widow  Houet  in  case  of  need. 

All  these  facts  were  proved  in 
evidence.  The  body  was  found  pre- 
cisely at  the  spot  marked  on  a  plan 
found  in  Bastion's  portfolio.  The 
tender-hearted  jury,  nevertheless, 
gave  Bobert  and  Bastien  the  benefit 
ofextenuating  circumstances  I  They 
were  therefore  only  sentenced  to 
travaux  forces  a  perpituite,  hard 
labour  for  life,  of  which  they  had 
already  cheated  justice  out  of  ten 
years  by  remaining  at  large. 
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THUMBNAIL  STUDIEa 
S^ittinu  at  x  9las* 

AMONG  the  molti&noiu  duiaes  whidi 
faU  to  the  lot  of  the  Thnmlaiail 
Sketoher  (who  may  be  said  to  have  sold 
himself  for  life  to  a  printer's  devil) 
that  of  Tisitdng  theatres  on  first  nights 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  disin- 
terested notices  of  new  pieces  for  a 
certain  critical  jonmal  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  remnneratire.  He  does  not  con- 
fine the  practice  of  speaking  his  mind, 
such  as  it  is,  to  the  monthly  periodical 
in  which  these  papers  appear:  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  that  luxury 
whenever  he  is  called  upon  to  express 
a  printed  opinion  on  matters  of  public 
interest  But  the  consequences  of  re- 
cording an  unbiassed  opinion  on  any 
theatrical  question  are  of  a  peculiarly 
unpleasant  description,  if  that  un- 
biassed opinion  happens  to  be  of  an 
unfoyourable  nature,  for  they  subject 
the  audacious  critic  to  the  undisguked 
sneers  of  ponderous  tragedians,  dismal 
comic  men,  and  self-satisfied  managers— in  addition  to  the  necessi^  of 
paying  for  his  stall  whenever  he  has  occasion  to  visit  a  theatre  for  critical 
purposes.  The  sneers  amuse  him,  but  he  is  free  to  confess  that  he  is 
annoyed  at  having  to  pay  for  his  admission ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
whenever  he  takes  his  place  in  a  theatre  he  does  go  under  a  sense  of 
injury  which  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  unint^tionally  warping  his 
critical  Acuities,  such  as  they  are,  were  it  not  that  to  speak  the  bare 
truth  of  a  theatrical  performance,  is  to  avenge  one's  six  (filings  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  But  although  the  Thumbnail  Sketcher  feels  that  he 
meets  a  manager  on  even  torms,  he  can  with  difficulty  compose  himself 
to  regard  an  audience  with  feelings  of  anything  like  equanimity.  Their 
behaviour  during  the  progress  of  the  representation  of  a  new  piece,  on 
its  first  night,  irritates  him  beyond  endurance.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
almost  always  a  party  who  hiss,  without  any  reference  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  piece.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  England  hisses  are 
seldom  heard  save  on  '  first  nights ;'  and  of  the  fifty  or  sixty  new  pieces 
that  have  been  produced  at  West  End  London  theatres  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  hardly  a  dozen  have  altogether  escaped  kissing  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  performance.  '  Caste'  was  not  hissed,  neither  was  the 
'  Doge  of  Venice,'  nor  the  Haymarket  '  Eomeo  and  Juliet,'  nor  '  A  Wife 
Well  Won ;'  but  these  pieces  form  the  principal  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  of  indiscriminate  hissing,  as  of  indiscriminate  ap- 
plause that  the  Thumbnail  Sketoher  complains.  A  dap-trap  sentiment,  a 
burlesque '  break-down,'  a  music-hall  parody,  a  comic  man  coming  down 
a  chinmey,  an  Indelicate  joke,  a  black  eye,  a  red  nose,  a  pair  of  troosers 
with  a  patch  behind,  a  live  baby,  a  real  cab,  a  smash  of  crockery,  a  pun 
in  a  '  comedy,'  an  allusion,  however  clumsy,  to  any  topic  of  the  day,  a 
piece  of  co6termonger*s  slang,  or  any  strongly-marked  tailoring  eccentricity, 
IS  quite  sure  of  a  rapturous  reception  whenever  it  is  presented  to  an  au- 
dience. Then  I  take  objection  to  people  who  crack  nuts— to  people  who 
eat  oranges  and  peppermint  drops— to  people  who  go  out  between  all  tiie 
acte,  without  reference  to  the  inconvenience  they  occasion  to  their  neigh- 
bours.   I  take  objection  to  people  who  know  the  plot,  and  tell  it,  aloud,  to 
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their  friends— to  people  who  don't 
know  the  plot  bat  guess  at  the  e^ 
nouemerU — to  people  who  borrow 
playbills  and  opera-glasses— to  don- 
keys who  talk  of  actresses  by  their 
ohristiaa  names— and,  above  all,  to 
those  mumtigated  nnisances  who 
explain  all  the  jokes  to  friends  of 
slow  understanding.  The  Thumb- 
nail Sketoher,  being  aboat  to  treat 
of  people  he  meets  in  theatres, 
thinks  it  is  only  frir  to  admit  this 
prepooBOoaion  against  them,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  distinctly  nnderstood 
that  as  he  cannot  pledge  himself  to 
look  at  them  in  an  nnprejodioed 
light,  everythmg  that  he  may  have 
to  say  of  them  may  be  tak^  cum 
fffxmo. 

There  was  a  time  when  to  go  to 
a  theatre  was,  in  the  Thnmlmail 
Sketoher's  mind,  the  yery  highest 
enjoyment  to  which  a  mortal  could 
legitimately  aspire  in  this  workL 
There  was  nothing  in  any  way  com- 
parable to  it,  and  all  other  forms  of 
amusement  resolyed  themselyes  into 
mere  yexations  yanities  when  placed 


in  inxtaposition  with  the  exquisite 
embodiment  of  human  happiness. 
At  that  period  he  was  accustomed 
to  regara  the  signs  of  weariness 
exhibited  during  the  last  &rce,  by 
relations  who  had  him  in  charge,  as 
a  piece  of  affectation  of  the  most 
transparent  description,  assumed 
for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  theur  matured  tastes  could 
haye  nothing  in  common  with  those 
of  a  little  boy  of  six  or  seyen  years 
of  age,  and  further  to  oyerwhelm 
him  with  a  sense  of  the  martyrdom 
which  they  were  undergoing  on  his 
account  But  a  long  course  of  en- 
forced theatre-g^ing  has  modified 
his  yiews  on  this  point ;  and  it  is 
some  years  since  he  awoke  to  the 
&ct  that  the  last  &rce  is  often  a 
trying  thing  to  sit  out— to  say 
nothing  of  the  five-act  legitimate 
comedy,  or  the  three-act  domestic 
drama  that  frequently  precedes  it. 
He  has  learnt  that  human  happi- 
ness is  finite,  and  that  even  farces 
pall  after  the  fifteenth  time  of  seeing 
&iem. 


This  Mephistophelian  gentleman 
is  a  disappointed  dramatist,  and  an 
appointed  critic  to  a  very  small,  but 
yery  thui^dering  local  journal  pub- 
lished somewhere  in  the  wilds  of 
Soath  London.  He  has  a  yery  poor 
opinion  of  the  modem  drama,  and 
is  yery  seyere  indeed  upon  every 
piece  that  is  produced  generally. 


for  no  better  reason  than  that  tho 
author  is  still  alive.  He  has  formed 
certain  canons  of  dramatic  faith, 
derived  from  a  careful  study  of  his 
own  rejected  dramas,  and  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  applying  them  to  all 
new  productions,  and  if  they  stand 
the  test  (which  they  usually  do  not) 
they  are   qualified   to   take   their 
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place  as  a  portion  of  the  diamatio 
literature  of  the  conntry.  He  has 
a  withering  contempt  for  all  adapt- 
ers, and  particalarly  for  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  who  is,  and  has  heen  for 
years,  the  butt  of  obscure  and  il- 
literate critics.  He  is  in  the  habit 
of  allnding  to  himself  in  the  third 
person  as  'the  Press;'  and  when 
yon  hear  him  say  that  'the  Press 
don't  like  this/  or '  the  Press  won't 
stand  that,'  and  that  yon  haye  only 
to  wait  and  see  what  'the  Press ' 
haye  to  say  about  it  to-morrow,  yon 
are  to  understand  that  he  is  refer- 
ring simply  to  his  own  opinion, 
which,  no  doubt,  from  a  charac- 
teristic modesl^  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  avoid  anything  like  an 
appearance  of  egotism,  he  ydls 
under  that  convenient  generality. 

The  lady  in  the  ioitial  is  intended 
as  a  representative  of  that  extensive 
element  in  most  dress-circles  which 
finds  its  way  into  theatres  by  the 
means  of  free  admissions.  It  is  a 
curious  feature  in  theatrical  ma- 
nagement—and a  feature  which 
doesn't  aeem  to  exist  in  any  other 
form  of  commercial  enterprise— that 
if  you  can't  get  people  to  pay  for 
admission,  you  must  admit  them 
for  nothing.  Nobody  ever  heard  of 
a  butcher  scattering  steaks  broad- 


cast among  the  multitude  beeaoBe 
his  customers  Ml  off,  neither  is 
there  any  instance  on  record  of  a 
banker  volunteering  to  oblige  pen- 
niless strangers  with  an  agreeable 
balance.  Bail  way  companies  do  not 
send  free  passes  for  general  distri- 
bution at  eel-pie  shops,  nor  doeB  a 
baker  place  his  friends  on  his  free- 
list.  Bat  it  is  a  standing  rule  at 
most  theatres  that  their  managers 
must  get  people  to  pay  to  come  in,  if 
possible,  but  at  all  events  they  must 
get  people  to  come  in.  A  poor^- 
fiiled  house  acts  not  only  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  the  actors,  but  it 
depresses  the  audience,  and  sends 
th^  away  with  evil  accounts  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  entertain- 
ment. The  people  who  find  their 
way  into  a  theatre  under  the '  admit 
two  to  dress-circle'  system,  hail, 
usually,  from  the  suburbs,  but  not 
unfirequently  from  the  lodging-let- 
ting districts  about  Bussell  Square. 
They  usually  walk  to  the  theatres^ 
and,  consequently,  represent  an  im- 
portant source  of  mcome  to  the 
stout  shabby  ladies  who  preside 
over  the  bonnet  and  cloak  depart- 
ments. They  may  often  be  recog- 
nised by  the  persistency  with  which 
they  devour  acidulated  drops  during 
the  performance. 


This  heavy  gentleman  with  the 
tawny  beard  is  one  of  that  nume- 
rous class  of  profitable  playgoers 


who  do  not  venture  to  exercise  any 
critical  fiooulties  of  their  own,  but 
go  about  endorsing  popular  oiMnions 
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because  ihey  are  popular,  without 
any  reference  to  their  ahstraot  title 
to  popularity.  A  gentleman  of  this 
clasB  will  yawn  through  'King 
John,'  and  come  away  delighted: 
lie  will  sleep  through  'Mazeppa/ 
and  oome  away  enraptured.  Noimng 
pleases  him  more  uian  a  burlesque 
'  break-down/  except,  perhaps,  the 
'Hunchback/  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  he  prefers  to  the  '  Iron 
Chest 'it  is  a  ballet  Heisdelighted 
in  a  sleepy  general  way  with  every- 
thing  that  is  applauded.    Applause 


is  his  test  of  excellence,  and  if  a 
piece  doesn't  go  well,  it  is  '  awftd 
bosh !'  He  is  enraptured  with  the 
Parisian  stage  (although  his  know- 
ledge of  the  language  is  fractional"), 
because  in  Paris  all  pieces  go  well ; 
and  the  sight  of  a  compact  mass  of 
enthusiasts  in  the  centre  of  a  Pa- 
risian pit  is  sufficient  to  justify  him 
in  any  amount  of  solenm  eulogy. 
His  presence  is  much  courted  by 
managers,  for  if  he  never  applauds, 
he  never  hisses,  and  always  pays. 
This  highly-respectable  old  gen- 


tleman is  a  strict  and  unwavering 
patron  of  the  old  school  of  dramatic 
merature.  A  five^ust  piece  even  by 
a  modem  author  will  always  atMct 
bim,  and  every  Shakespearian  r^ 
Tivsd  is  sure  of  his  countenance  and 
support  He  reads  his  Shakespeare 
as  he  reads  his  Bible — with  a  solemn 
reverential  belief  in  its  infallibility. 
He  won't  hear  of  'new  readings,' 
and  even  looks  upon  any  departure 
from  tiie  traditional  'business'  as 
a  dangerous  innovation  smacking  of 
dramatic  heresy  and  literary  schism. 
The '  Honeymoon '  commands  him — 
80  do  the  works  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Morton;  so  does  'She 
Stoops  to  Ck)nquer.'  Sheridan  is 
always  sure  of  him,  and  Lord 
Lytton  may  generally  reckon  on  his 
support  His  taste  in  dramatic 
nuUters  is  irreproarliable,  as  far  as 
it  goes^  but  it  is  based  upon  tra- 


dition, and  he  pays  little  attention 
to  pieces  that  are  not  old  enough  to 
have  become  traditional. 

The  young  gentleman  on  the  next 
page  is  one  of  those  intolerable  nui- 
sances, who,  having  a  reputation  for 
waggery  within  a  select  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, find,  in  the  production  of 
every  piece  in  which  pathetic  interest 
is  an  important  feature,  an  opportu- 
nity for  displaying  a  knowledge  of 
the  holloiivness  of  the  whole  thing, 
and  the  general  absurdity  of  allow- 
ing oneself  to  be  led  away  by  mere 
stage  clap-trap.  He  will  remind 
you,  as  Juliet  is  weeping  over  her 
dead  Borneo,  that  a  petition  for  a 
divorce,  filed  by  the  Borneo  against 
the  Juliet,  and  in  which  the  com- 
fortable Friar  is  included  as  co- 
respondent, is  high  up  in  the  Judge 
Ordinary's  list  He  will  sometimes 
afiiect  to  be  bathed  in  tears,  when 
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there  is  no  exonse  for  any  demon- 
stration of  the  kind,  and  he  will  in- 
terrupt a  scene  of  deep  pathos  with  a 
'Hal  ha!'  audible  all  over  the 
house.    He  is  very  angry  at  any- 


thing in  the  shape  of  a  Tigorons 
denunciation,  or  a  pathetic  appeal 
of  any  kind ;  and  he  indulges  in  a 
muBiog  exclamational  commeniaiy 
of  'Oh!  I  say,  you  know!'    'Come, 


oome.'  'So  ho!  gently  there!' 
'StH3tHst,'  and  'Eeally,  I  say— by 
Joye!'  which  meets  with  much  ad- 
miration from  his  believing  friends, 


and  general  indignation  from  others 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood 
who  have  not  the  advantage  of  his 
acquaintance. 


FBOU  TOE  rnOXT  BOW  OF  TIIK  PIT. 
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*  BONES  AND  I;'  OB,  THE  SKELETON  AT  HOME. 

By  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE, 
AXJTHOB  07  '  DIQBY  OBAKD/  '  THE  INTXBFBKnEB,'  <  THK  GLADIATOBS,'  XTC. 

CfBAPTEB  m. 
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*  QO  Jonah  ^ros  exceeding  glad  of 
O  :the  GonixL'  I  can  nndiarstand 
his  feelings  perfectly.  Does  it  not 
happen  to  most  of  ns,  at  least  once 
in  a  lifetime,  thns  to  be  '  exceeding 
^lad  of  the  Qonrd/  and  in  ninety- 
•nine  cases  ont  of  a  hundred  with 
the  same  result?  *Nil  violenium 
est  perpetuum*  So  surely  as  it 
comes  up  in  a  night,  so  surely  must 
it  wither  in  a  day.  You  have  been 
in  a  hot  climate?  I  don*t  intend 
any  disagreeable  allusion,  I  mean 
the  tropics,  Igiye  you  my  honour  1 
Do  you  not  remember  the  delight  of 
getting  out  of  your  tent  or, '  booth ' 
«B  we  still  call  them  at  our  Tillage 
merry-makings,  to  sit  under  any- 
thing like  a  tree  or  shrub,  where, 
ahaded  from  the  sxm,  you  could 
catch  the  welcome  breatii  of  erery 
breeze  that  blew?  The  French 
officers  in  the  Crimea  used  to  build 
for  themselyes  trellised  out-houses 
of  branches  interlaced,  swearing 
Tolubly  the  while,  and  appearing  to 
deriye  from  these  bowers  no  small 
oomfort  and  refreshment.  I  can 
TOi^Ttft  the  astonishment  of  *mon 
lieutenant'  when,  on  waking  in  his 
tent,  he  should  have  discovered,  like 
'Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk/  that  one 
of  these  had  sprung  up  for  him,  un- 
solicited, in  a  night.  How  he  would 
have  stared,  and  shrugged,  and  ges- 
ticnlated,  and  cursed  his  star  with 
less anMrity,  and  been  'exceeding 
glad  of  the  Gourd  r 

They  are  of  many  kinds,  these 
excrescences  that  grow  up  with  such 
marrellons  celeri^  to  afford  us  an 
intense  and  illusiye  delight,  but 
they  all  resemble  their  prototype  at 
Nineveh,  in  so  fieir  that,  ere  the  seed 
has  yet  germinated,  the  worm  is 
already  prepared  which  shall  smite 
the  gourd,  and  cause  it  to  wither 
away.  There  were  hundreds  of 
them  shot  to  gigantic  dimensions 
and  exploded  with  the  South  Sea 
babble  of  the  last  century.  Thou- 
sands owed  their  birth  and  disap- 


pearance to  the  railway  fever  of 
fivo-and-twenty  years^  ago.  Not  a 
few  were  called  into  existence  by  a 
blockade  of  the  Southern  ports, 
during  the  late  war  of  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and  destroyed  by 
its  suspension  at  the  -peace.  It 
seems  to  be  a  law  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  physical  world  that  the  endur- 
ance of  things  must  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  required 
to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The 
oak  is  said  to  be  three  hundred 
years  in  arriving  at  its  prime,  and 
that  its  vigour  is  still  unimpaired 
after  a  thousand  changes  of  foliage 
we  have  ocular  demonstration  in 
many  parts  of  England ;  while  the 
mustaid-and-cress,  which  can  be 
raised  in  twenty  minutes  on  a 
square  of  flannel  dipped  in  hot 
water,  wastes  and  wiuers  away  in 
an  hour. 

The  same  in  the  animal  creation. 
Like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  the  butterfly  springs  into  its 
sunny  existence,  winged,  armed,  and 
clothed  in  gorgeous  apparel,  all  at 
once,  but  when  the  night*breeze 
shakes  the  perfume  from  your  gar- 
den-flowers, and  llie  evening-bank 
of  clouds  is  coming  up  from  the 
west,  you  look  for  that  ephemeral 
masterpiece  in  vain.  Now  the 
elephant  only  attains  his  minority, 
so  to  speak,  when  between  fori^  and 
fifty  years  of  age ;  therefore  he  has 
hardly  become  an  'old  rogue'  at 
two  hundred,  and  the  identical  pro- 
boscis that  saluted  Clyde,  or  curled 
round  the  crushed  remains  of  Tip- 
poo  Sahib's  victims  is  to-day  low- 
ered in  honour  of  Cfm  oymjeunesse 
doree,  with  whom  a  run  through 
British  India  is  considered  litSe 
more  of  an  expedition  than  a  jaunt 
into  Welsh  Wales. 

Comaro,  if  I  remember  right, 
fixes  the  normal  duration  of  life,  in 
the  Mammalia,  at  a  term  of  five 
times  the  number  of  years  required 
to  reach  their  prime.    Thus  a  dog. 
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he  says,  comes  to  maturity  at  two, 
and  lives  till  ten ;  a  horse  at  five, 
and  lives  till  five-and-twenty ;  and 
arguing  by  analogy,  a  man,  who 
Qmy  attains  his  full  strength  at 
twenty-three  or  four,  should  not, 
therefore,  if  he  led  a  natural  and 
rational  life,  succumb  till  he  had 
arrived  at  a  hundred  and  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

Forbid  it,  AtroposI  for  their 
sakes  as  well  as  ours.  Think  of  the 
old  fogies,  now  sufficiently  nume- 
rous, who  would  overflow  the  clubs  t 
Think,  when  it  came  to  our  own 
turn,  of  the  numbers  of  Qonrds  we 
should  have  raised,  outlived,  buried, 
but,  alas  1  not  forgotten. 

*  A  fine  old  man,  sir !'  said  one  of 
the  best  judges  of  human  nature 
Ihat  ever  fathered  a  proverb. 
'  There's  no  such  thing.  If  his  head 
or  his  heart  had  be^  worth  any- 
thing, they  would  have  worn  him 
out  years  ago!' 

'  You  have  got  off  the  subject  as 
usual/  objected  Bones,  '  and  are 
trenching  on  a  topic  of  which  you 
are  far  less  qualified  to  speak  than 
myself.  What  do  you  know  about 
the  duration  of  life,  the  ceaseless 
wear-and-tear,  the  gradual  decay, 
the  last  flickers  of  the  candle,  leap- 
ing up,  time  after  time,  with  delu- 
sive strength,  until  it  goes  out  once 
for  all  ?  You  can  tell  where  Noah 
was,  but  do  you  know  where  the 
candle  went  to  when  it  left  the 
great  searcaptain  in  the  dark  ?  Not 
you  1  Never  mind,  don't  fret,  you 
will  find  out  some  day  sure  enough, 
and  be  as  wise  as  "  TuUus,  Ancus, 
good  Eneas,"  and  the  rest  of  us  I  In 
the  meantime  stick  to  your  text. 
The  morbid  spirit  possesses  you, 
and  well  I  know  it  will  only  come 
out  of  the  man  with  much  talking. 
If  it  does  you  any  good,  never  mind 
me—fire  away !  Tell  us  something 
more  about  the  Gourd,  and  the 
worm  that  smote  it  That  is  what 
you  are  driving  at,  I  feel  sure.' 

' "  Morbid  1"  I  repeated,  somewhat 
indignantly.  'Ana  why  morbuf,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  A  man  takes 
his  stand,  as  ^fou  and  I  do,  outside 
of,  and  apart  from,  the  circling,  shift- 
ing mass  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
makes  his  own  observations,  unin- 
fluenced  by   their  damour,   their 


customs,  their  ridiculous  prejudicoB 
and  opinions,  confiding  those  obser- 
vations unreservedly  to   one  who 
should,  ex^fficio  indeed,  be  entirely 
free  from  the  earthly  trammels  that 
cumber  libend  discussion  in  general 
society,  and  he  is  to  be  called  mor^ 
hid,  forsooth  1    It  was  only  one  of 
your  ghastly  jests,  was  it  ?  Enough ! 
I  am  satisfieid.    There  can  be  no 
bone  of  contention— I  mean  no  sub- 
ject of  dispute  between  you  and  me 
— ^we  have  not  the  ghost  of  a  reason 
— ^I  mean  the  shadow  of  a  cause  for 
disagreement.    I  confess  my  weak-  • 
ness:  I  own  to  a  fatal  tendency  to 
digression.     One  thought  leads  to 
another,  and  they  follow  in  a  string, 
like  wild  geese,  or  heirs  of  entail, 
'*  vdtU  unda  aupervenit  undam/'    By 
the  way,  this  very  subject,  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  opens  up  a  bound- 
less field  for  speculation.    But  I  re- 
frain—I return  to  my  Gourd— I  am 
back  in  Nineveh  with  the  prophet 
once  more.    Nineveh,  in  its  impe- 
rial splendour,  gorgeous  in  Eastern 
colouring,   sublime   with   Eastern 
magnificence,  glittering  with  Eastern 
decorations  —  solemn,  gloomy,  and 
gigantic;  grand  in  the  massive  dig- 
nity of  size,  winged  bulls  hewn  from 
the  solid  rock  guard  the  long  per- 
spective  of  a  thousand   avenues, 
leading  to  palaces  that   rise,  tier 
upon   tier,  into  the   glowing  sky. 
Lavish    profusion — marble,     and 
bronze,  and  gold — gleams  and  daz- 
zles and  flashes  in  the  streets.    The 
paJm-tree  bends  her  graceful  head 
earthward;  the  aloe  aims  her  angry 
spikes  at  heaven ;  the  camel,  with 
meek  appealing  eyes,  seems  to  pro- 
test against  the  bales  of  costly  mer- 
chandize with  which  its   back  is 
piled ;  the  white  elephant  in  scarlet 
trappings,   stolid'  and    sagacious, 
stands  patient,  waiting  for  its  lord; 
throngs  of  dusky,  half-naked  Asiar 
tics  pass  to  and  fro  along  the  bak- 
ing causeways  ;  loud  bleatings  of 
sheep,   lowings  of  oxen,  cries   of 
parched,  thirsty  animals  resound  in 
the  suburbs ;  while  over  all  a  South- 
em  sun  blazes  down  with  scorching 
fury,   and   an  east  wind   off  the 
Desert  comes  blustering  in,  hot  and 
stifling,  like  a  blast  from  helL 

'So   the  prophet  is  "exceeding 
gM  of  his  Gouid."  Hewillrestin 
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its  Bhade ;  he  will  look  pitifully  on 
the  broiling  passers-by  ;  ne  will  bug 
himself  in  that  sense  of  comfort 
^rhich  human  natnre,  alas!  is  too 
apt  to  experience  from  the  verr  ftbct 
tnat  others  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  its  own;  but  eTen  while  he 
thus  rejoices,  the  worm  has  done  its 
"work— the  Gourd  is  withered  up, 
the  sirocco  suffocates  his  lun^,  the 
son  beats  on  his  head,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  us  when  we  lose  that  which 
we  choose  to  consider  the  one  thing 
essential  to  our  happiness,  he  shows 
the  white  feather  on  the  spot,  and 
flays, "  It  is  better  forme  todiethan 
to  lira" 

*  Death  never  seems  to  come  for 
those  who  wish  it— though  perhaps  if 
the  Great  Liberator  felt  bound  to  ap- 
pear every  time  he  was  invoked,  the 
cry  might  not  be  raised  quite  so 
often.  Who  is  there  that  has  not 
bowed  his  head  in  misery,  and 
wondered  whether  he  could  be  so 
wretched  anywhere  else  as  here,  in 
the  mocking  sunlight,  with  his 
Gourd  withered  before  his  &ce?  It 
is  gone— gona  Seel  There  is  the 
very  spot  on  which  it  stood  but  yes- 
terday, so  green,  so  fresh,  so  full  of 
life,  so  rich  in  promise!  And  to- 
day—a blank!  It  seems  impos- 
mble!  Ay,  that  is  perhaps  the 
worst  of  the  suffering— that  numbed 
stupefied  state,  which  refuses  for  a 
time  to  grasp  the  extent  of  its  afflic- 
tion—that perverse  and  cowardly 
instinct  which  clings  to  a  thread 
that  it  yet  knows  is  wholly  severed 
— ^which  turns  even  Hope  to  a  curse, 
because  it  makes  her  a  bar  to  resig- 
nation. Few  of  us  can  boast  more 
courage  than  Jonah  when  the  Gourd 


is  fiurly  withered  away. 

'  For  one  it  has  been  riches,  jper- 
haps,  oomprisinc^  luxury,  position, 
variety— all  the  advantages  that 
spring  from  an  abundance  of  worldly 
goods.  Some  fine  morning.  Fortune, 
**  ludem  ituolerUem  ludere  pertinax*' 
gives  her  wings  a  shake,  si>r6ads 
them,  and  flits  away ;  leaving  in  her 
place,  haggard  Want,  gaunt  Ruin, 
oailifis  in  the  drawing-room,  furni- 
ture ticketed  for  sale  np-stairs.  The 
ehildren*8  rocking-horse,  the  wife's 
pianoforte,  all  the  well-known  trifles 
of  daily  use  and  ornament,  must  be 
cast  into  the  chasm,  as  the  Booums 


threw  their  effects  into  that  awkward 
rent  in  the  Forum.  And  the  master 
of  the  household  is  fortunate  if  he 
be  not  compelled,  like  Gurtius,  to 
leap  in  after  bis  goods.  His  friends 
are  astonished,  and  bless  themselves. 
His  relations  had  jxredicted  the 
catastrophe  long  ago.  These,  of 
course,  turn  their  backs  on  him,  in- 
continently, from  motives  of  self- 
respect,  no  donbt,  but  a  few  of  the' 
former,  such  as  had  professed  to 
love  him  least,  lend  a  helping  hand. 
Nevertheless,  the  Gourd  is  withered, 
and  the  man,  feunt  and  sick  unto 
death,  only  wishes  his  hour  was 
come  and  he  might  lie  down  to  be 
at  rest 

'Or  it  has  been  a  child— God  for- 
bid it  should  have  been  an  only  one  1 
Some  golden-headed  darling  that 
used  to  patter  downstairs  witii  yon 
every  morning  to  breakiiEUBt,  and 
stand  at  your  elbow  every  night 
after  dinner.  Whose  dancing  eyes 
never  met  your  own  but  with  the 
merry,  saucy,  con6ding  glances  that 
seldom  outlast  a  fifth  faurthday,  and 
to  whom  you  could  no  more  have 
said  an  unkind  word  than  you  could 
cut  off  your  right  hand.  Yesterday 
it  was  chasing  butterflies  across  the 
lawn,  and  you  carried  it  yourself 
with  laughing  triumph,  rosy,  happy, 
and  hungry,  in  to  tea.  But  the  worm 
had  begun  its  work,  even  then.  This 
morning  you  missed  the  glad  little 
voice  at  breakfast,  and  looking  at 
the  jam  on  the  table  a  sad  mis- 
giving, stifled  as  soon  as  bom,  shot 
through  yon  like  a  knife.  It  was 
pitiful  to  watch  all  day,  in  the 
nursery,  by  the  httle  bed,— to  see 
the  golden  head  lying  so  listless,  the 
chubby  hands  so  waxen  and  still, 
the  heavy  lids  drooping  so  wearily 
over  the  blue  eyes  thi&  yet  shone 
with  a  light  you  never  saw  in  them 
before.  There  rose  a  mist  to  don 
your  own  when  the  patient  little 
voice  aeked,  gently,  "  Is  that  papa  ?" 
— and  noticing  two  or  three  neg- 
lected playthings  on  the  counter- 
pane, you  walked  to  the  window 
and  wept 

'  So  the  afternoon  wore  on,  and 
the  doctor  came,  and  there  was  cruel 
hope  and  torturing  suspense,  and  a 
wrench  that  so  stupefied  you,  it  is 
difficult    to    remember    anything 
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clewly  afterwards,  though  yon  ha^e 
a  dim  percepiion  of  a  pair  of  scia- 
BOTB  Bevering  some  golden  carls, 
while  nnrse  went  down  on  her 
knees  to  pray. 

'And  at  sondown  yon  walk  oat 
into  yoar  garden  along  the  reiy 
path  that  brought  you  both  home 
yesterday,  but  you  walk  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  for  ringing  in  your  ears 
is  the  wail  that  was  heard  of  old  in 
Bamah,  and  you  know  your  darling 
is  with  the  angels,  wondering  feebly 
why  that  knowledge  cannot  console 
you  more. 

<0r  perhaps  yoor  Qourd  was 
"only  a  woman's  loTel**— not  a 
growth,  certainly,  however  ezube^ 
rant,  on  which  a  wise  man  should 
place  so  much  dependence  as  on 
fignum  vitffi,  for  instance,  or  heart- 
of<Nik.  But,  so  &r  as  I  can  see, 
either  wise  men  do  not  &11  in  love, 
or  they  allow  wisdom  to  slip  out  of 
their  grasp  in  the  very  act  of 
making  that  fatal  stumble.  So,  in 
defiance  of  all  theory,  warning,  and 
practical  experience,  you  may  have 
congratulated  yourself  with  insane 
vehemence  on  the  upspringing  of 
this  delicate  exotic,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  passing  of  many  happy 
hours  under  its  shade.  You  snut 
your  eyes  wilfully,  of  course,  to  the 
obvious  fiEU)t  that  you  never  are 
happy,  even  when  in  full  accom- 
plishment of  your  wishes  you  stretch 
your  lazy  length  at  the  feet  of  your 
Qoord.  There  is  sure  to  be  an 
insect  that  stiogs,  or  a  sunbeam 
that  dazzles,  or  a  cold  wind  in  the 
nape  of  your  neck.  Nevertheless, 
the  vegetable,  so  long  as  it  exists,  is 
not  only  the  delight  of  your  heart, 
but  the  very  sustenance  of  your 
brain.  That  is  the  fatal  part  of  the 
disease.  Tour  Gourd  connects  itself 
with  everything  you  think,  or  do, 
or  say,  spreading  her  roots,  as  it 
were,  over  every  foot  of  land  you 
possess,  shutting,  out  earth's  ho- 
rizon with  her  lender  stem,  and, 
worse  than  all,  poking  her  dainty 
head  between  you  and  heaven. 

'  Then,  whioi  she  withers  up— a 
disappointment  which,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  is  capable  of  inflicting 
in  the  loveliest  weather,  and  at  the 
shortest  notice— you  find,  to  your 
dismay  that,  with  her,  aU  the  fair 


side  of  creation  has  withered  too. 
There  is  no  more  freshness  in  the 
meadows,  no  more  promise  in  the 
smile  of  spring.  The  scent  is  gone 
from  the  garden-flowers,  the  musio 
from  the  song  of  birds.  Summer'B 
vivid  glow  has  faded,  and  the  russet 
of  autumn  is  no  longer  edged  with 
gold.  Hope's  roqr  hues  have  ceased 
to  tinge  the  morning,  and  the  glory 
has  departed  from  noonday. 

'  like  Jonah,  you  '*  do  well  to  be 
angry!"  and  it  is  well  for  you  if 
you  can  be  very  angry  indeed.  That 
stimulant  will  do  more  to  heal  your 
wound  over  than  any  other  remedy 
I  can  think  of,  except  the  planting 
of  a  fresh  seedling  to  await  another 
fidlure;  but  God  help  you  if  yours 
is.  a  nature  less  susceptible  of  wrath 
than  of  sonowl  If  you  are  brave, 
generous,  f(»rgiving,  confiding,  "  Je 
voos  en  fius  mon  compliment  1" 
There  is  no  more  to  be  saia  Where 
your  Gourd  grew,  nothing  green 
will  ever  spring  up  again!  What 
ssy  you,  B(mes  ?  I  think  you  and  I 
are  well  out  of  the  whole  thing  I' 

He  waved  his  fleshless  hand 
gently  with  the  gesture  of  one  who 
puts  from  him  some  dim  and  dis- 
tant recollection. 

'  There  is  a  bitter  flavour,'  said 
he,  'about  that  remark  which  I 
should  hardly  have  expected,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  to  my  taste. 
You  and  I  can  surely  afford  to 
look  at  these  things  from  a  com- 
prehensive, philosophical,  and  in- 
dulgent point  of  view.  No  more 
Gourds  are  likely  to  grow  for  either 
of  us;  and  although  your  s^le  of 
figure  is,  perhaps,  less  entitled  to 
defy  the  worm  than  mine,  yet  I 
think  you  have  but  little  to  fear 
from  the  kind  which  caused  such  an 
outbreak  of  temper  in  the  disgusted 
prophet.  The  whole  story  of  the 
Gourd,  I  need  not  point  out  to  you, 
is  a  lesson.  It  was  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  Jonah,  it  is  intended  as  a 
lesson  for  ourselves.  Forgive  me 
for  observing  that  you  seem  to  have 
entirely  lost  the  point  of  it,  and,  as 
usual  in  our  discussions,  you  have 
sacrificed  argument  to  declamation. 
It  is  weak,  of  course,  to  be  too  much 
delighted  with  the  Gourd,  it  is  cow- 
ardly to  be  too  much  afraid  of  the 
worm,  but—' 
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'  There  la  one  kind  of  worm  I 
am  horribly  afraid  of/ 1  interrupted, 
for  I  admit  I  wafialittle  nettled  and 
ont  of  temper. 

*  And  thatr  he  asked,  ^th  the 
oonrteey  irhich  distingnishes  hifl 
manner  nnder  all  droomstances. 

'  la  the  borer-worm  1'  I  replied, 
brutally  enough,  and  I  am  afraid  he 
was  a  little  hurt,  for  he  rose  at  once 
and  went  into  his  cupboard,  while 
I  walked  off  moodily  to  bed. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  YAUFIBB. 

Leaning  idly  against  thechimney- 
pieoe  the  other  night,  contemplat- 
ing my  companion  in  his  usual 
attitude,  my  elbow  happened  to 
famah  off  the  slab  a  Turkish  coin 
of  small  value  and  utterly  illegible 
inscription.  How  strangely  things 
oome  nack  to  one  I  I  fimcied  myself 
once  more  on  the  yellow  wave  of 
the  broad  Danube;  once  more 
threading  those  interminable  green 
hills  that  fringe  its  banks;  once 
more  wondering  whether  the  forest 
of  Belgrade  had  been  youohsafed 
to  Eastern  Europe  as  a  type  of 
Infinity,  while  its  massiye  for- 
tress, with  frowning  rampart  and 
lettuurgic  TurJdsh  sentries,  was  in- 
tended to  represent  the  combination 
of  courage  and  sloth,  of  recklessness 
and  impertnrbabili^,  of  apparent 
strength  and  real  inefficiency  which 
distinguishes  most  anangements  of 
the  Ottoman  Empfre. 

'Bakaloum'  and  'BismillahT 
'Take  your  chancel'  and  'Don't 
care  a  d— n,'seem  to  be  the  watch- 
words of  ti^s  improTident  govem- 
menl  It  lets  the  ship  steer  herself, 
and  she  makes,  I  believe,  as  bad 
weather  of  it  as  might  be  expected 
imder  such  seamanship. 

Engrossed  fiur  less,  I  admit,  with 
political  considerations,  than  with 
the  pictcureeque  appearance  of  a 
Serrian  population  attending  their 
market,  I  rather  startled  my  friend 
with  the  abruptness  of  the  following 
question. 

'  Do  yon  betiere  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  Yamphre?' 

He  rattled  a  little  and  almost  rose 
to  his  feet,  but  renaeating  himself, 
only  rejoined, 

'Wfaydoyoaask?* 


'  I  was  thinking,'  I  replied,  '  of 
that  romantie-looking  peasant  I 
used  to  see  thronging  the  market- 
place of  Belgrade.    Of  those  tall, 
handsome    men,  with   the  scowl 
never  off  their  brows,  their  hands 
never  straying  far  from  the  belly- 
full  of  weapons  they  carried  in  their 
shawls.     Of  those   swarthy   wild- 
eyed  women,  with  their  shrill,  rapid 
voices,   their    graceful,    impatient 
gestures,  carrying  each  of  them  the 
available  capital  of  herself  and  fn- 
mily  strung  in  coins  about  her  raven 
hair,  while  on  every  tenth  ftce  at 
least,  of  both  sexes,  could  not  fail 
to  be  observed  the  wan  traces  of 
that  wasting  disease  which  seems 
to  sap  strength  and  vitality,  gra- 
dually, and  fJmost  surely,  as  con- 
sumption itself.    Yes,  I  think  for 
every  score    of  peasants   I  could 
have  counted  two  of  these  "  fever- 
fooes,"   as    the  people   themselves 
call  their  ague-ndden  companions^ 
though  I  asoeriained  after  a  while, 
when  I  came  to  know  them  better, 
that  they  attributed  this  decimation 
of  their  numbers,  and  ftded  appear- 
ance of  the  victims,  rather  to  super- 
natural   visitation   than   epidemic 
disease.    They  believe  that  in  cer- 
tain cases,  where  life  has  been  un- 
usually irregular,  or  the  rites  of 
religion    reprehensibly    neglected, 
the  fioul  returns  after  death  to  its 
original  tenement,  and  the  corpse 
be«>mes   revivified   under  certain 
ghastly  conditions  of  a  periodical 
return  to  the  tomb  and  a  continual 
warfiue  against  its  kind.    An  inter- 
mittent existence  is  only  to  be  pre- 
served at  the  expense  of  others,  for 
the  compact,  while  it  permits  re- 
animation,    withholds    the    blood, 
"  which  is  the  life  thereof."    The 
stream  must  therefore  be  drained 
from  friends,  neighbours,  early  com- 
panions, nay,  is  most  nourishing 
and    efficacious   when    abstracted 
from  the  veins  of  those  heretofore 
best  beloved.    So  the  Vampire,  as 
this  weird  being  is  callea,  must 
steal  from  its  grave  in  the  dead  of 
night,  to  sit  by  some  fiuniliar  bed- 
sidie  till  the  sleeper  shall  be  steeped 
in  the  unconsciousness  of  complete 
repose,  and  then  puncturing  a  mi- 
nute orifice  in  the  throat,  will  suck 
its  fill  till  driven  back  to  its  resting- 
place  by  the   crimson  streaks   of 
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day.  Night  after  night  the  visitB 
must  be  repeated ;  and  so,  ireek  by 
week,  the  yietim  pines  and  droops 
and  withers  gradually  away.  There 
is  no  apparent  illness,  no  ostensible 
injury,  but  the  frame  dwindles,  the 
muscles  fall,  the  limbs  £ul,  the 
cheek  fades,  and  the  death-look, 
neyer  to  be  mistaken,  comes  into 
the  great  haggard,  hollow,  wistful 
eyes.  I  have  repeatedly  aisked  the 
peasants  whether  they  had  ever 
met  any  of  these  supernatural  vi- 
sitants, for  they  spoke  of  them  so 
confidently,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed the  fomished  ghouls  were 
flitting  about  the  Tillages  nightly; 
but  though  presumptive  evidence 
was  forthcommg  in  volumes,  I  was 
never  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
actual  eye-witne8&  The  sister  of 
one  bad  been  frightened  by  them 
repeatedly,  the  cousin  of  another 
he  had  himself  carried  to  her  tomb, 
dimined  of  her  last  life-drops  by  a 
relative  buried  some  weeks  before, 
and  the  grandmother  of  a  third  had 
not  only  met  and  talked  with  this 
inconvenient  connexion,  expostu- 
lating with  it  on  its  depraved  ap- 
petites, and  generally  arguing  the 
point  on  moral  as  well  as  sanitary 
grounds,  but  had  induced  it  by  her 
persuasions,  and  the  power  of  a 
certain  amulet  she  wore,  to  abstain 
firom  persecuting  a  damsel  in  the 
neighbouring  village  for  the  same 
ghastiy  purpose,  or,  at  least,  to  put 
off  its  visits  till  the  horrid  craving 
should  be  no  longer  endurable. 
Still  I  could  meet  nobody  who  had 
actually  seen  one  in  person;  and 
that  is  why  I  asked  you  just  now 
if  you  believed  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  Vampire  ?' 

He  nodded  gravely.  'They  are 
rare,'  said  he, '  but  I  believe  in  such 
beings,  because  I  have  not  only  seen 
one,  but  had  the  advantage  of  its 
personal  notice,  and  a  very  pretty, 
pleasing  acquaintance  it  was  I  You 
would  like  to  know  something  more? 
Well,  it  compromises  nobody.  You 
will  not  quote  me,  of  course.  In- 
deed I  don*t  see  how  you  can,  for  I 
still  mention  no  real  names.  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  the  story  of  a  life, 
such  as  I  knew  it;  a  life  that  by 
some  ftktality  seemed  to  drag  down 
every  other  that  came  witidn  the 
sphere  of  its  attractions,  to  sorrow^ 


humiliation,  and  disgrace.  I  have 
no  bndn  to  swim,  no  pulses  to  leap, 
no  heart  to  ache  left^  and  yet  the 
memory  stirs  me  painftilly  even  now. 

'  In  early  manhood,'  he  continued, 
bending  down  as  though  to  scan  his 
own  fleshless  proportions  with  an 
air  of  consciousness  that  was  almost 
grotesque, '  I  paid  as  much  heed  to 
my  personal  appearance  and  flou- 
ri^ed  it  about  m  public  places  as 
persistently  as  others  of  like  age 
and  pursuits.  Whether  I  should  do 
so  if  I  had  my  time  to  come  again, 
is  a  different  question,  but  we  will 
let  that  pass.  Being  then  young, 
tolerably  good-looking,  sufficientiy 
conceited,  and  exceedingly  well- 
dressed,  I  had  betaken  myself  one 
evening  to  your  Italian  Opera,  the 
beet,  and  I  may  add  the  dearest,  in 
Europe.  I  was  fond  of  music  and 
knew  something  about  it,  but  I  was 
fonder  still  of  pretty  women,  though 
concerning  these  I  enjoyed  my  fall 
share  of  that  ignorance  which  causes 
men  so  to  exaggerate  their  qualities 
both  good  and  bad;  an  ignorance 
it  is  worth  while  to  preserve  with 
as  much  cave  as  in  other  matters  we 
take  to  acquire  knowledge,  for  there 
is  no  denying,  alas!  that  those  who 
know  them  beet  always  seem  to  re- 
spect them  least 

'I  rose,  therefore,  from  my  stall 
at  the  first  opportunity  and  turned 
round  to  survey  the  house.  Ere  I 
had  inspected  a  quarter  of  it,  my 
glasses  were  up,  and  I  will  tell  you 
what  they  showed  me— the  most 
perfect  face  I  ever  saw.  Straight 
nose,  thin  and  delicately  cut,  large 
black  eyes,  regular  eyebrows,  fault- 
less chin,  terminating  a  complete 
oval,  the  whole  set  in  a  frame  of 
jet-black  hair.  Even  my  next  neigh- 
bour, who,  firom  an  observation  he 
let  &11  to  a  friend,  belongtfd  appa- 
rentlv  to  the  Hous^old  Troops, 
could  not  refrain  from  ejaculatmg 
"By  Jove,  she's  a  ripper  1"  the  mo- 
ment he  caught  sight  of  the  object 
on  which  my  gaze  was  fixed. 

'  I  saw  something  else  too.  I  saw 
that  the  lady  by  her  side  was  a 
foreigner  with  whom  I  had  long 
heen  acquainted ;  so  edging  my  way 
into  the  passages,  in  two  minutes 
I  was  tapping  at  their  box-door  like 
a  man  wno  felt  pretty  sure  of  being 
let  in. 
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'  The  foragner  introduced  me  to 
her  friend,  and  as  the  second  act  of 
tfae  opera  was  already  in  progress, 
told  me  to  dt  down  and  hold  my 
tongne.  We  were  four  in  the  box. 
Another  gentleman  was  placed  close 
behind  the  lady  who  first  attracted 
my  attention.  I  had  only  eyes  just 
then,  howeyer,  for  the  wild,  nn- 
earihly  beanly  of  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

'  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  pretty 
women,  and  even  in  youth  my  heart, 
from  temperament,  perhaps,  rather 
than  reflection,  was  as  luurd  as  my 
zibe ;  but  this  &ce  fascinated  me — I 
can  use  no  other  word.  My  sensa- 
tions were  so  strangely  compounded 
of  admiration,  horror,  interest,  cnri- 
odty,  attraction,  and  dislike.  The 
^es  were  deep  and  dark,  yet  with 
tfae  glitter  in  them  of  a  hawk's,  the 
che^  deeidly  pale,  the  lips  bright 
zed.  She  was  different  from  any- 
thing I  had  ever  seen,  and  yet  so 
wonderfully  beautiful  I  I  longed  to 
hear  her  speak.  Presently  she 
whispered  a  few  words  to  the  man 
behind  her,  and  I  felt  my  flesh 
creep.  Low  as  they  were  modu- 
hfcted,  there  was  in  every  syllable  a 
tone  of  ftuch  utter  hopdessness, 
such  abiding  sorrow,  regret,  even 
lemorse,  always  present,  always 
kept  down,  that  I  could  have 
imagined  her  one  of  those  lost 
spirits  for  whom  is  fixed  the  punish- 
ment of  all  most  crael,  most  intole- 
rable, that  they  can  never  forget 
they  are  formed  for  better  things. 
Her  gestuies,  too,  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  sad,  suggestive  music 
of  her  Toioe—quiet,  graceful,  and 
somewhat  listless  in  the  repose,  as 
it  seemed,  rather  of  unhappiness 
than  of  indolenee.  I  tell  you  I  was 
not  susceptible,  I  don't  think  boys 
jieneraUy  are.  In  love,  more  than 
m  any  other  extravagance,  ''there 
18  no  fool  Uke  an  old  one." 

'  I  was  as  little  given  to  romance 
as  a  ladies'  doctor,  and  yet,  sitting 
in  that  box  watching  the  turn  of 
her  beautiful  head  as  she  looked  to- 
wards the  stage,  I  said  to  myself^ 
"  ril  take  good  care  she  never  gets 
the  upper  hand  of  me.  If  a  man 
once  allowed  himself  to  like  her  at 
all,  she  is  just  the  sort  of  woman 
who  would  blight  his  whole  life  for 
him,  and  hunt  the  poor  devil  down 


to  his  grave!"  Somebody  else 
seemed  to  have  no  such  misgivings, 
or  to  have  arrived  at  a  stage  of  in- 
fatuation when  all  personal  consi- 
derations had  gone  by  the  IxMurd. 
If  ever  I  saw   a  calf  led   to   the 

slaughter  it  was  Count  Y ,  a 

calf,  too,  whose  throat  few  women 
could  have  out  without  compunc- 
tion. Handsome,  manly,  rich,  affec- 
tionate, and  sincere,  worshipping 
his  deity  with  all  the  reckless  devo- 
tion, all  the  unscmpuloufl  generosity 
of  his  brave  Hungarian  heart,  I  saw 
his  very  lip  quiver  under  its  heavy 
moustache  when  she  turned  her 
glittering  eyes  on  him  with  some 
allusion  called  up  by  the  business 
of  the  stage,  and  the  proud,  manly 
&oe  that  had  never  quailed  before 
an  enemy  grew  white  in  the  inten- 
sity of  its  emotion.  What  made  me 
think  of  a  stag  I  once  found  lying 
dead  in  a  Styrian  pass,  and  a  golden 
eagle  feasting  on  him  with  her  talons 
buried  in  his  heart? 

'  The  Grafinn,  to  whom  the  box 
belonged,  noticed  my  abstraction. 
"Don't  fall  in  love  with  her,"  she 
whispered;  "  I  can't  spare  you  just 
yet    Isn't  she  beautiful?" 

'"You  introduced  me,"  was  my 
answer,  "but  you  never  told  me  her 
name." 

'  '*  How  stupid  1"  said  the  Orafinn. 
"  At  present  she  is  a  Madame  de  St. 
Croix,  an  Englishwoman  neverthe- 
less, and  a  widow,  but  not  likely  to 
remain  so  long."  And  with  a  mis- 
chievous laugh  she  gave  me  her 
hand  as  I  left  the  box,  bowing  to 
Madame  de  St  Croix  and  also  to 
the  Hungarian,  who  in. his  happy 
preoccupation  was  perfectly  uncon- 
scious of  my  politeness. 

'  I  saw  them  again  in  the  crush- 
room.  The  Grafinn  had  picked  up 
an  aUaehi  to  some  legation,  who  put 
her  dutifulty  into  her  carriage. 
The  Hungarian  was  still  completely 
engrossed  with  Madame  rfe  St  Croix. 
I  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  look  on 
his  handsome  &ce  when  she  drove 
off  with  her  friend.  "  He's  a  fool," 
I  said  to  myself,  "  and  yet  a  woman 
might  well  be  proud  to  make  a  fool 
of  such  a  man  as  that" 

'  I  left  London  in  the  middle  of 
the  season  and  thought  no  more  of 
Madame  de  St  Croix.  I  had  seen  a 
pretty  picture,  I  had  heard  a  strain 
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of  sweet  mnsio,  I  had  tamed  over 
the  page  of  aa  amxusing  romance- 
there  was  an  end  of  it 

'  The  following  winter  I  happened 
to  spend  in  Vienna.  Of  course  I 
went  to  one  of  the  masked  balls  of 
The  Bedouten-SaaZ,  I  had  not  been 
ten  minutes  in  the  room,  when  my 
ears  thrilled  to  the  low,  seductive 
accents  of  that  well-remembered 
voice.  There  she  was  again,  masked 
of  course,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  the  slim,  pliant  figure,  the 
graceful  gestures,  the  turn  of  the 
beautiful  head,  and  the  quiet  energy 
that  betrayed  itself,  even  in  the 
small,  gloved  hand.  She  was  talking 
to  a  well-known  Russian  magnate 
less  remarkable  for  purity  of  morals 
than  diplomatic  celebrity,  boundless 
exoavagance,  and  devotion  to  the 
other  ses.  To  be  on  terms  of 
common  friendship  with  such  a 
man  was  at  least  compromising  to 
any  lady  under  sixty  years  of  age; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his 
society  was  courted  and  appreciated 
accordingly. 

*  Madame  de  St.  Croix  seemed  well 
satisfied  with  her  neighbour;  and 
though  in  her  outward  manner  the 
least  demonstrative  of  women,  I 
could  detect  through  her  mask  the 
same  cruel  glitter  in  her  dark  eyes 
that  had  so  fascinated  me,  six  months 
before,  in  the  Grafinn's  opera-box. 
The  Russian  talked  volubly,  and  she 
leaned  towards  him,  as  those  do  who 
are  willing  to  hear  more.  Chateau 
qui  parle  furls  its  banner,/em7ne  qui 
ecoute  droops  her  head.  Directly 
opposite,  looking  very  tall  and  fierce 
as  he  reared   mmself  against   the 

door-way,  stood  Count  V .    The 

Hungarian  was  pale  as  death.  On 
his  &ce,  so  worn  and  haggard,  so 
cruelly  altered  since  I  saw  it  last, 
was  set  the  stamp  of  physical  pain, 
and  he  gnawed  the  comer  of  his 
brown  moustache  with  that  tension 
of  the  muscles  about  the  mouth 
which  denotes  a  paroxysm,  bravely 
kept  down.  As  friends  accosted 
him  in  passing,  he  bowed  his  head 
kindly  and  courteously  while  his 
whole  face  softened,  but  it  was  sad 
to  see  how  soon  the  gleam  passed 
away  and  the  cloud  came  back, 
darker  and  heavier  than  before. 
The  man's  heart,  you  see,  was 
generous,  kindly,  and  full  of  trust- 


such  a  heart  as  women  like  Madame 
de  St  Croix  find  it  an  iuterestiDg 
amusement  to  break. 

'  I  think  he  must  have  made  her 
some  kind  of  appeal ;  for  later  in 
the  evening  I  observed  them  toge- 
ther, and  he  was  talking  eaniestiy 
in  German,  with  a  low  pleading 
murmur,  to  which  I  thought  few 
women  could  have  listened  un- 
moved. She  answered  in  French; 
and  I  was  sorry  for  him  when  she 
broke  up  the  colloquy  with  a  little 
scornful  shmg  of  her  shoulders, 
observing  in  a  hard,  unfeeling  tone 
not  like  her  usual  voice,  "Qae 
voulez-vous  ?  Enfin,  e'est  plus  fort 
que  moi  1" 

*  The  Russian  put  her  into  her 
sledge,  for  there  was  a  foot  of  snov 
in  me  streets,  and  Count  V — 
walked  home  through  it,  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  his  head  up, 
looking  strangely  elated,  I  thought, 
for  a  man,  the  last  strand  of  whose 
moorings  had  lately  parted  and  left 
himadnft. 

'  I  had  not  then  learned  there  is  no 
temporary  stimulant  so  powerful  as 
despair,  no  tonic  so  reviving  as  a 
parti  pr  is, 

'  Next  day,  lounging  into  the  Chan- 
ceUerie  of  the  Embassy  for  my 
usual  gossip,  I  found  little  Hughes, 
an  unjpaid  aita/ihe' (yrho  earned,  in- 
deed, just  as  much  as  he  received), 
holding  forth  with  considerable 
spirit  and  energy. 

' "  Curse  him  1"  said  this  indomit- 
able young  Briton.  "  If  it  had  been 
swords,  I  should  like  to  have  fought 
him  myself.   I  ];iate  him !  I  tell  yon. 

Everybody  hateis  him.    And  V 

was  the  best  chap  between  here  and 
Orsova.  He  was  almost  like  an 
Englishman.  Wouldn't  he  just  have 
polished  him  off  if  they'd  had 
swords.  That  old  muff,  Bei^heimer 
of  the  Cuirassiers,  ought  to  be 
hanged.  Do  you  think  if  Td  been 
his  second,  Td  have  put  him  up 
with  pistols  a«;ainst  the  best  shot  in 
Europe?— ana  at  the  barrier  too! 
It's  not  like  at  home,  you  know.  I 
never  knew  such  a  mull  as  they 
made  of  it  amongst  them.  This 
cursed  Calmuck  gets  the  pull  all 

through,  and  poor  V ,  who  had 

lost  his  fortune  already,  loses  his 
lady-love  and  his  life.  What  a  viBi 
world  it  is!" 
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'  Here  the  oiaior  rolled  and  lit  a 
eigaratta,  thus  afibrding  me  a  mo- 
ment to  inqmreinto  the  oanae  of  bis 
indigmitioii.  I  then  learned  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  trifling  dispute 
after  last  nigfaf  s  ball,  a.  duel  had 
been  fought  at  daybreak,  in   the 

anow,  between  Count  Y and  a 

BuBsian  nobleman,  in  which  the 
fi>rmer  was  shot  through  the  heart 

' "  Nerer  got  one  in  at  all!"  said 
fiugfaos^  again  waxing  eloquent  on 
his  friend's  wrongs.  "I've  seen  both 
the  seconds  nnce.  They  were  to 
walk  up  to  a  handkerchief,  and  the 
Bussiaa  potted  him  at  forty  yards 
ihe  first  step  he  made.  They  may 
flay  what  they  like  aboidi  the  row 
<iriginating  in  politics  —  I  know 
better.     They  quarrelled   because 

Madame  <20  Si  Gioix  had  left  V 

and  taken  up  with  this  snub-nosed 
Tlartsr.  First,  she  ruined  my  poor 
friend.  I  know  all  about  it  He 
hadn't  a  lap  left ;  for  if  she'd  asked 
him  for  the  shirt  off  his  back,  he'd 
have  stripped  like  beans !  Then  she 
broke  his  heart— the  cheeriest,  jol- 
lies^ kindert  fellow  in  Europe— to 
finish  up  by  leaving  him  for  another 
man,  who  Mils  him  before  breakfast 
without  a  scruple;  and  if  the  devil 
don't  get  hold  of  her  some  fine  di^, 
why  he's  a  disgrace  to  his  appoint- 
mmt,  thafs  all!  and  they  ou^t  to 
make  him  Secretary  of  Leiation 
hera^  or  peosion  him  off  somewhero 
and  put  him  out  of  the  way !  Have 
another  ckarette !" 

'  Ten  yean  afterwards  I  was  sit- 
ting in  the  gardens  of  the  Tnileries, 
one  fine  morning  towards  the  middle 
of  May,  wondering,  as  English 
people  always  do  wonder,  on  a 
vanety  of  subjects— why  the  dgan 
were  so  bad  in  Paris,  and  the  air  s» 
exhilarating— why  the  tender  green 
leaves  quivering  over  those  deep 
alleys  should  have  a  sunshine  of 
their  own  besideB  that  which  they 
lefiected  from  above — ^why  the  bonnes 
and  nursery-maids  woro  clean  caps 
eyevy  day — why  the  nulings  always 
looked  as  if  ihey  had  been  re-gilt 
the  same  morning,  and  why  the 
aentry  at  the  gate  should  think  it 
part  of  his  duty  to  leer  at  every 
woman  who  passed,  likea  satyr  ? 

'Indeed  I  believe  I  was  almost 
nieep,  when  I  started  in  my  chair, 
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and  cubbed  my  eyes  to  make  sure  it 
was  not  a  dreun.  There,  within  ten 
paces  of  me,  sat  Madame  de  Sti 
Croix,  if  I  was  still  to  call  hear  so, 
apparently  not  an  hour  older  thaa 
the  first  time  we  met  The  fluse 
was  even  paler,  the  b'ps  redder,  the 
cruel  eyes  deeper  and  darker,  but  in 
that  flickering  light  the  woman 
looked  moro  beautiful  than  ever. 
She  was  listening  quietly  and  indo- 
lently, as  of  old,  to  a  gentleman  who 
sat  with  his  back  to  me,  telling  his 
own  story,  whatever  it  might  be,  in 
a  low,  earnest,  impressive  voica  I 
raised  my  hat  when  I  cau^  her 
eye,  and  she  bowed  in  rotum  po*- 
litely  enou§^,  but  obviously  without 
recognitbn.  The  movement  caused 
her  companion  to  turn  round,  and 
in  two  strides  he  was  by  my  ohair, 
grasping  me  cordially  by  t^e  hand. 
He  was  an  old  and  intimate  fidend,  a 
colonel'  in  the  French  army,  by 
whose  side  I  had  experienced  more 
than  one  strange  adventure,  both 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia-Minor 
— ^a  man  who  had  served  with  di»- 
tinotion,  of  middle-age,  a  widower, 
fond  of  society,  field-spcnrts,  specula- 
tion, and  travelling;  essentially  bon 
eamarade,  but  thoroughly  French  in 
his  refleoti(ms  and  opinions.  The 
last  man.  in  the  world,  I  should 
have  thought,  to  be  made  a  fool 
of  by  a  woman.  Well,  there  be 
was,  her  bounden  slave!  Absurdly 
happy  if  she  smiled,  miserable  when 
she  frowned,  ready  to  fetch  and 
carry  like  a  poodle,  perfectly  child*- 
ish  about  her,  and  utterly  contempt- 
ible. If  she  had  really  cared  for  bun, 
the  temptation  must  have  been  irre^ 
siatible,  and  she  would  have  bullied 
him  frightfully.  But  no,  there  waa 
always  the  same  repose  of  manner, 
the  same  careless  kindness,  the  same 
melaneholy,  the  same  conscioasneis 
of  an  unquestionable  superiority* 
One  of  his  reasons,  he  soon  confided 
to  me,  for  being  so  fond  of  her  was, 
that  they  never  had  an  angry  word ! 
For  a  week  or  two  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  them.  Paris  was  already  empty, 
and  we  did  our  plays,  our  Op^ra 
Gomique,  and  our  little  dimiaEm 
pleasantly  enough.  She  was  always 
the  same,  and  I  found  myself,  day 
by  day,  becoming  more  conscious  of 
that  nametess  oharm  about  her. 
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which  I  ahould  despair  of  being 
able  to  describe.  Yet  as  often  as  I 
met  the  glance  of  those  deep,  dark, 
unearthly  eyes,  a  shudder  crept  over 
me,  snch  as  chills  yoa  when  yon 
oome  &ce  to  face  with  a  ghost  in 
your  dreams.  The  colonel,  I  haTe 
said,  was  devoted  to  her.  He  was 
rarely  absent  from  her  side,  but  if 
by  chance  alone  with  me,  wonld 
talk  of  her  by  the  hoar. 

'He  had  fonnd,  he  declared,  for- 
tunately before  ha  was  too  old  to 
appreciate  it,  the  one  inestimable 
treasure  the  earth  contained.  He 
had  cheriahed  his  fancies,  committed 
his  follies,  of  coarse,  tout  comme  un 
autre,  bat  he  had  never  experienced 
anything  like  this.  It  was  his  haven, 
his  anchorage,  his  resting-place,  and 
he  might  glide  down  into  old  age 
and  on  to  death,  perfectly  happy, 
because  confident,  that  with  her  heart 
and  her  force  of  character,  she  would 
never  change.  He  could  not  be 
jealous  of  her.  Oh,  no!  She  was  so 
frank,  so  confiding,  so  sincere.  She, 
too,  pasa^  par  Id,  had  told  him  so ; 
unlike  other  women  had  confessed 
to  him  not  only  her  last,  but  her 
many    former    attachments.      He 

knew  all  about  poor  V ,  who 

was  shot  in  a  duel,  and  the  Bussian 
ceueral,  banished  to  Siberia.  How 
fortonate  she  had  broken  with  him 
before  his  disgrace,  because,  in  the 
loyalty  of  her  nature,  she  would 
surely  have  followed  him  into  exile, 
although  she  never  cared  for  him 
in  her  heart,  never!  No,  nor  for 
any  of  the  others ;  never  had  been 
fairly  touched  till  now.  Him,  the 
colonel,  she  reallv  did  love.  He 
had  proved  his  devotion  so  tho> 
roughly  (I  found  out  afterwards, 
though  not  from  him,  that  my  friend 
had  been  fool  enough  to  sacrifice 
both  fortane  and  profession  for  her 
sake),  he  was  so  reliable,  she  said, 
so  kind,  and  so  good.  In  short,  he 
was  perfectly  happy,  and  could  see 
no  cloud  in  lus  horizon,  look  which 
way  he  would. 

'  When  I  left  Paris  they  accom- 
panied me  to  the  railway  station, 
and  the  last  I  saw  of  them  was  their 
two  heads  veiy  close  over  a  railway 
guide,  projecting  a  trip  into  a  lonely 
part  of  Switzerland,  where  they 
would  have  no  society  but  their  own. 


'Six  months  afterwards  ''Oalig- 
nani**  informed  me  that  my  friend 
the  colonel  had  been  reinstated  in 
the  French  army  and  appointed  to 
a  regiment  of  Chasseurs  d*Afriqu» 
then  serving  in  Algeria,  where,  be- 
fore the  Tnileries^  Gardens  wer& 
again  green,  I  learned  from  the 
same  source  he  had  already  solved 
the  great  problem  in  an  affiur  of 
outposts  with  the  Ehabyles.  Long 
years  elapsed,  and  there  were  streaks 
of  grey  in  my  hair  and  whiskers  ere 
I  saw  Madame  de  Si  Croix  again. 
I  had  heard  of  her,  indeed,  at  inter- 
vals both  in  London  and  Paris.  I 
am  bound  to  say  her  name  was 
always  coupled  with  those  who  wer& 
distinguished  by  birth,  talent,  or 
success.  She  was  very  choice,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  selection  of  her  victims, 
despising  equally  an  eagy  conquest 
and  one  of  which  the  ravages  could 
be  readily  repaired.  The  women 
hated  her,  the  men  said  she  was 
charming.  For  my  part  I  kept  oat 
of  her  way:  we  were  destined  to 
meet  nevertheless.  I  had  embarked 
in  a  Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer 
at  Marseilles  very  much  indisposed, 
and  retiring  at  once  to  my  berth 
never  quitted  it  till  we  were  enter- 
ing the  Straits  of  Buoni-fiiccio, 
Here  I  came  on  deck,  weak,  ex- 
hausted, but  convalescent,  drinking 
in  the  sunshine  and  the  soenery 
with  that  thirst  for  the  beautiful 
which  becomes  so  fierce  after  the 
confinement  of  recent  illness.  I  lite- 
rally revelled  in  the  Mediterranean 
air,  and  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
those  bright  colours  so  peculiar  to 
the  shores  of  that  summer-sea.  I 
was  approaching  middle-age,  I  had 
ventured  body  and  mind  freely 
enough  in  the  great  conflict,  and 
yet,  I  thank  heaven,  had  hi^erto 
been  spared  the  crushing  sorrow 
that  makes  a  mockery  of  the  noblest 
and  purest  enjoyments  of  earth, 
causing  a  man  to  turn  from  all  that 
is  fairest  in  sight  and  sense  and 
sound  with  the  sickaess  of  a  dead 
hope  curdliog  at  his  heart  But 
then  I  had  kept  clear  of  Madame  de 
St.  Croix. 

'  When  my  eyes  were  at  last  sated 
with  the  gaudy  hues  of  the  coast 
and  the  golden  glitter  of  the  water, 
I  was  a  little  surprified  to  see  that 
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lady  siitmg  within  three  paces  of 
me  readiDg  a  yellow-bound  French 
noTol.  Great  heaven  I  what  was 
the  woman's  secret?  She  looked 
younger  than  ever!  Even  in  the 
searching  ghire  of  a  southern  noon 
not  a  line  could  be  detected  on  the 
pure,  pale  forehead,  not  a  crease 
about  the  large,  wistful,  glittering 
^es.  That  she  was  gifted  with 
perennial  youth  I  could  see  for  my- 
self; that  she  was  dangerous  even 
to  the  peace  of  a  grey-haired  man, 
I  might  have  found  out  to  my  cost 
had  our  voyage  been  retarded  by 
contrary  winds  or  any  such  unavoid- 
able delay,  for  she  was  good  enough 
to  recognise  me  on  tMs  occasion, 
and  to  give  me  a  large  share  of  her 
conversation  and  companionship. 
Thus  it  was  I  learned  to  own  the 
spell  under  which  so  many  hadsuo- 
enmbed,  to  appreciate  its  power, 
not  to  understand,  far  less  describe, 
its  nature.  Fortunately  for  me,  ere 
its  work  could  be  completed,  we 
arrived  at  Athens,  and  at  Athens 
lay  a  trim,  rakish-looking  English 
yacht,  with  her  ensign  n^g  and 
iier  fore-topsail  loosed,  waiting  only 
the  steam^s  arrival  to  spread  her 
wings  and  bear  off  this  seductive 
soreeresB  to  some  garden  of  paradise 
in  the  Egean  Sea. 

'The  owner  of  the  yacht  I  had 
often  heard  ofl  He  was  a  man  re- 
markable for  his  enterprise  and 
nnfailfng  success  in  commerce  as 
for  his  Uberaliiy,  and  indeed  extra- 
vagance, in  expenditure.  He  chose 
to  have  houses,  pictures,  horses, 
plate,  evaiything  of  the  best,  was 
justly  popular  in  society,  and  enor- 
mously rich. 

'I  never  asked  and  never  knew 
the  port  to  which  that  yacht  was 
bonna  When  we  steamed  out  of 
the  harbour  she  was  already  hull- 
down  in  the  wake  of  a  crimson  sun- 
set that  seemed  to  stain  the  waters 
with  a  broad  track  of  blood;  but  I 
saw  her  sold  within  eighteen  months 
at  Southampton,  for  her  late  owner's 
name  had  appeared  in  the  "  Gazette," 
and  the  man  himself,  I  was  told, 
might  be  found  looking  very  old 
and  careworn,  setting  cabbages  at 
Hanwell,  watching  eagerly  for  the 
arrival  of  a  lady  who  never  came. 

'  Ton  may  believe  I  thought  more 


than  once  of  the  woman  whose 
strange  destiny  it  had  been  thus  to 
enslave  generation  after  generation 
of  fools,  and  to  love  whom  seemed 
as  fatal  as  to  be  a  priest  of  Arida  or 
a  fovourite  of  Catherine  IL  Never- 
theless, while  time  wore  od,  I  gra- 
duaUy  ceased  to  think  of  her  beauty, 
her  heartlessness,  her  mysterious 
youth,  or  her  magic  influence  over 
maokuid.  Presently,  amongst  a 
thousand  engrossing  occupations 
and  interests,  I  forgot  her  as  if  she 
had  never  been. 

'  I  have  driven  a  good  many  vehi- 
cles in  my  time,  drags,  phaetons, 
dogcarts,  down  to  a  basket-carriage 
drawn  by  a  piebald  pony  with  a 
hog-mane.  Nay,  I  once  steered  a 
Hcmsom  cab  up  Bond  Street  in  the 
early  morning,  freighted  with  more 
subalterns  than  I  should  like  to  spe- 
cify of  her  Majesty's  Household 
Troops,  but  I  never  thought  I 
should  come  to  a  Bath  chairl 

'  Nevertheless,  I  found  myself  at 
last  an  inside  passenger  of  one  of 
these  locomotive  couches,  ez^oying 
the  quiet  and  the  air  of  the  gardens 
at  Hampton  Court  in  complete  and 
uninterrupted  solitude.  The  man 
who  dragged  me  to  this  pleasant 
spot  having  gone  to  "  get  nis  din- 
ner," as  he  called  it,  and  the  nur- 
sery-maids, with  their  interesting 
charges,  having  retired  from  their 
morning,  and  not  yet  emerged  for 
their  afternoon,  stroll,  I  lay  back 
and  thought  of  so  many  things — 
of  the  strength  and  manhood  that 
had  departed  from  me  for  ever ;  of 
the  strange,  dull  cabn  that  comes 
on  with  the  evening  of  life  and  con- 
tents us  80  well  we  would  not  have 
its  morning  back  if  we  could ;  of 
ihe  gradual  clairvoyance  that  shows 
us  everything  in  its  true  colours 
and  at  its  real  value;  of  the  days, 
and  months,  and  years  so  cruelly 
wasted,  but  that  their  pleasures, 
their  excitements,  their  sms,  their 
sorrows,  and  their  sufferings,  were 
iodiBpensable  for  the  great  lesson 
which  teaches  us  to  see.  Of  these 
things  I  thought,  and  through  them 
still,  as  at  all  times,  moved  the  pale 
presence  of  an  imforgotten  face, 
passing  like  a  spirit,  dun  and  dis- 
tant, yet  dear  as  ever,  across  the 
gulf  of  years— a  presence  that,  for 
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good  or  0?il,  vmH'  to  haunt  me  to 
tiieend. 

'Somettiiiig  in  the  asBociation  of 
ideas  reminded  me  of  Madame  de 
St  Croix,  and  I  said  to  myself,  "  At 
last  age  must  have  overtaken  that 
maryellons  beauty,  and  time  brought 
the  indomitable  spirit  to  remorse, 
repentanoe,  perhaps  even  amend- 
ment. What  can  have  made  me 
think  of  her  in  a  quiet,  peaceful 
scene  like  this  ?" 

'  Just  then  a  lady  and  gentleman 
crossed  the  grayel  walk  in  front  of 
me,  and  took  their  places  on  a  seat 
under  an  old  tree  not  a  dozen  yards 
ofP*  It  was  a  lovely  day  in  early 
autnmn;  the  flo^ors  were  still 
a-blaze  with  the  gaudiest  of  their 
summer  beauty,  the  sky  was  all 
dappled  grey  and  gold,  earth  had 
put  on  the  richest  dress  she  wears 
throughout  the  year,  but  here  and 
there  a  leaf  fell  noiseless  on  the 
sward,  as  if  to-  testify  that  she  too 
must  shed  ail  her  ivories  in  due 
seasoB,  and  yieldi  hke  othes  bean- 
ties,  her  unwillmg  tribute  to  decay. 

'  But  there  wssnothing  of  autumn 
in  the  pair  who  now  sat  opposite 
my  conch,  chatting,  laughing,  flirt- 
ing, apiNiiently  either  ignoring  or 
disregarding  my  proximity^  The 
man  was  in  all  the  bloom  and 
beaufy  of  youth ;  the  woman,  though 
looking  a  few  years  older,  did  not 
yet  seem  to  have  attained  her  prim& 
I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyesl 
Tes>  if  ever  I  beheld  Madame  de 
St.  CSroix,  there  she  sat  with  her 
Altai  gase  turned  on  this  in&tuated 
boy,  leading  him  gradually,  steadily, 
surely  to  the  edge  of  that  chasm, 
into  which  those  who  plunged  came 
to  the  snrfiMe  nevermore.  It  was 
the  old  story  over  again.  How 
well  I  remembered,  even  afto  such 
an  interval,  the  tender  droop  of  the 
head,  the  veiling  eyelashes,  the 
glance  so  quickly  averted,  yet  like 
a  Bnap*shot,  telling  with  such 
deadly  effect;  the  mournful  8mile» 
the  gentle  whisper,  the  quiet  con- 
fiding gesture  of  the  slender  hand, 
all  the  by-play  of  the  most  accom* 
plished  and  most  unscrupulous 
of  actresses.  There  was  no  more 
chance  of  escape  for  her  companion 
than  for  a  fisherman  of  the  North 
Sea,  whose  skiff  has  been  sucked 


into  the  Maelstiohm,  with  mast 
unshipped  and  oars  adrift  half  a 
mile  astern.  By  sight,  if  not  per- 
sonally, I  then  knew  most  of  the 
notabilities  of  the  day.  The  boy, 
for  such  I  might  well  call  him  in 
comparison  with  myself,  seemed  too 
good  for  his  £eU»,  and  yet,  I  saw 
well  enough  it  was  inevitabl&  He 
had  already  made  himself  a  name 
as  a  poet  of  no  mean  pretensions, 
and  held  besides  the  character  of  a 
high-spirited,  agreeable,  and  im- 
affected  member  of  society.  Add 
to  this,  tbat  he  was  nmnly,  good- 
looking,  and  welUboni;  nothing 
more  seemed  wanting  to  render  him 
a  fit  victim  for  the  altar  at  which 
he  wes  to  be  offered  up.  Like  his 
predecessors,  he  was  fascinated.  The 
snake  held  him  in  her  eye.  The 
poor  bird's  wings  were  fluttering, 
its  volition  was  gone,  its  doom 
sealed.  Could  nothing  save  it  from 
the  destroyer?  I  longed  to  have 
back,  if  only  for  a  day,  the  powers 
which  I  had  regretted  so  little  half 
an  hour  ago.  Weak,  helpless, 
weary,  and  wora-out,  I  yet  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort,  and  save 
him  if  I  could! 

'  l^ey  rose  to  go,  but  found  the 
gate  locked  through  which  they  had 
intended  to  pass.  She  had  a  way 
of  affecting  a  pretty  wUfuhaess  in 
trifles,  and  sent  him  to  fetch  the 
key.  Prompt  to  obey  her  lightest 
wish,  he  bounded  off  in  search  of  it, 
and  following  slowly,  she  passed 
within  two  paces  of  my  chair,  bend- 
ing on  its  helpless- invalid  a  look 
that  seemed  to  express  fiajr  less  pity 
for  his  condition  than  a  grudging 
envy  of  his  lot  I  stopped  her  with 
a  gesture,  that  in  one  more  able- 
bodied  would  have  been  a  bow> 
and,  strange  to  say,  she  recogniaed 
me  at  once.  There  was  not  a  mo* 
mentto  lose.  I  took  courage  firom 
a  certain  wistfal  look  that  gave 
softness  to  her  eyeB»  and  I  i^pdke 
out. 

'"  We  shall  never  meet  again,"  I 
said ;  '  we  have  crossed  each  otto's 
paths,  at  such  long  intervals,  and 
on  such  strange  oocadons,  but  I 
know  this  is  the  last  of  them  I  Why 
time  stands  still  for  ^ow  is  a  secret 
I  cannot  fathom,  but  the  end  must 
coma  some  day,  put  it  off  however 
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long  yon  will.  Do  you  not  think 
that  when  you  become  as  I  am,  a 
weary  mortal,  stumbling  with  half- 
shut  eyes  on  the  edge  of  an  open 
grave,  it  would  be  well  to  have  one 
good  deed  on  which  you  could  loofc 
back,  to  have  reprieved  one  out  of 
the  many  victims  on  whom  you 
have  inflicted  mortal  punishment 
for  the  offence  of  loving  you  so 
much  better  than  you  deserve?  Far 
as  it  stretches  behind  you,  every 
footstep  in  your  track  is  marked 
with  sorrow — more  than  one  with 
blood.  Show  merpy  now,  as  you 
may  have  to  ask  it  hereafter.  Life 
is  all  before  this  one,  and  it  seems 
cruel  thus  to  blast  the  sapling  from 
its  very  Toots.  He  is  hopeful,  trust- 
ful, and  firesh-hearted-Hspate  him 
and  let  him  go.*' 

'  She  was  fitting  the  glove  on  her 
firaltless  little  hand.  (Ser  brow 
seemed  00  calm,  so  soft  and  pure, 
that  for  a  moment  I  thought  I  had 
conquered,  but  looking  up  from  her 
feminine  employment,  I  recognized 
the  hungry  glitter  in  those  dark, 
merciless  oyes,  and  I  knew  there 
was  no  hope. 

'"  It  is  too  late,''  she  answered, 
"  too  late  to  persuade  either  him  or 
me.  It  is  no  &ult  of  mine.  It  is 
fete.  For  him— for  the  others— for 
all  of  us.  Sometimes  I  wish  it  had 
not  been  so.  Mine  has  been  an  un- 
happy life,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  end,  no  resting-place.  I  can  no 
more  help  myself  than  a  drowning 
wretch,  swept  down  by  a  torrent; 
but  I  am  too  proud  to  catch  at  the 
twigs  and  straws  that  would  break 
off  in  my  hand.  I  would  change 
places  with  you  willingly.  Yes— 
you  in  that  fiaih-chair.  I  am  so 
tired  sometimes,  and  yet  I  dare  not 
wish  it  was  all  over.  Think  of  me 
as  forbearingly  as  you  can,  for  we 
shall  not  cross  each  other's  path 
again." 

'  "And  this  boy  ?"  I  asked,  striving 
to  detect  something  of  compunction 
in  the  pitiless  fece  that  was  yet  so 
beautiM. 

' "  He  must  take  his  chance  with 
the  zest,"  she  said.  *' Here  he  comes 
—good-bye." 

'They  walked  away  arm-in-arm 
through  the  golden  autumn  weather, 
and  a  eiuU  came  into  my  very  heart. 


for  I  knew  what  that  chance  was 
worth. 

'  A  few  months,  and  the  snow  lay 
six  inches  deep  over  tiie  grave  of 
him  whose  opening  manhood  had 
been  so  fall  of  promise,  so  rich  in 
all  that  makes  youth  brightest,  life 
most  worth  having ;  while  a  woman 
in  deep  mourning  was  praying 
there,  under  the  wintry  sky;  but 
this  woman  was  his  mother,  and 
her  heart  was  broke  for  the  love  she 
bore  her  boy. 

'  His  death  had  been  very  shocking, 
very  sudden.  People  talked  of  a 
ruptured  blood-vessel,  a  fell  on  his 
bed-room  floor,  a  dootor  not  to  be 
found  when  sent  for;  a  series  of 
fatalities  that  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  saving  him ;  but  those  who 
pretended  to  know  best  affirmed 
that  not  all  the  doctors  in  Europe 
could  hove  done  any  good,  for  when 
his  servant  went  to  call  him  in  the 
morning  he  found  his  master  lying 
stark  and  stiff,  having  been  dead 
some  hours.  There  was  a  pool  of 
blood  on  his  carpet;  there  were 
ashes  of  burnt  letters  in  his  fire- 
place; more,  they  whispeved  with 
meaning  shrugs  and  solemn  awe- 
struck faces — 

"  There  was  that  acroBB  hts  throat 
'Which  yoQ  had  hardly  carBd  to-Mt." 

*  Yon  can  undetstand  now  that  I 
believe  in  Vampires.' 

'  What  became  of  her  ?'  I  asked, 
rather  eagerly,  for  I  was  interested 
in  this  Madame  de  St.  Oroix.  I  like 
a  woman  who  goes  into  extremes, 
either  for  good  or  evil.  Great  reck- 
lessness, equally  with  great  sen- 
sibility, has  its  charm  for  such  a 
temperament  as  mine.  I  can  un- 
derstand, though  I  cannot  explain, 
the  influence  possessed  by  very 
wicked  women  who  never  scruple 
to  risk  fheir  own  happiness  as 
readily  as  their  neighbours'.  I 
wanted  to  know  something  more 
about  Madame  de  St  Croix,  but  he 
was  not  listening ;  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  my  question.  In  a  tone 
of  abstraction  that  denoted  his 
thoughts  were  many  miles  away, 
he  only  murmured, 

'  Insatiate —  impenetrable —  piti- 
less. The  others  were  bod  enough 
in  all  conscience,  but  I  think  she 
nught  have  spared  the  boy  I' 
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A  GREAT  deal  of  interest;  belongs 
to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  '  His- 
torical Characters.'*  Years  ago 
Lord  Lytton  dedicated  a  work  to  bis 
brother  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  'proud 
t3  oonnect  with  services  recognized 
by  England  a  record  of  brotherly 
ofifection.'  Sir  Henry,  in  return, 
dedicates  this  work  to  Lord  Lytton. 
'  My  dear  Edward/  he  writes,  *  the 
idea  of  this  work,  which  I  dedicate 
to  you  in  testimony  of  the  affection 
and  friendship  which  haye  always 
united  us,  was  conceived  many 
years  ago.  I  wished  to  give  some 
general  idea  of  modem  history,  from 
the  period  of  the  French  Bevolution 
of  1789  down  to  our  own  times,  in 
a  series  of  personal  sketches.'  Lord 
Lytton's  is  a  household  name ;  but 
when  the  history  of  our  age  is 
written,  an  historical  importance 
will  belong  to  the  life  of  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer  which  will  hardly  be  ac- 
corded to  his  more  famous  brother. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  the 
mistaken  conduct  and  traditions  of 
the  Foreign  Office  have  deprived  us 
of  the  services  of  such  a  public 
servant  There  is  hardly  a  court  in 
Europe,  if  we  except  St.  Peters- 
bur^h,  to  which  Sir  Henry  has  not 
been  the  accredited  English  minis- 
ter. At  Berlin,  Paris,  Vienna,  Con- 
stantinople, Madrid,  and  elsewhere 
he  has  been  our  minister;  and  he 
and  Lord  Clarendon  were  selected 
for  special  encomium  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Interesting  as  these  volumes  are, 
we  have  hopes  of  one  still  more  in- 
teresting on  a  future  occasion,  when 
Sir  Henry  proposes  to  discuss  the 
life  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  two  or 
three  of  Peel's  contemporaries. 
The  Peel  memoirs,  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr. 
Cardwell,  has  been  a  disappointing 
work;  and  although  its  editors 
have  promulgated  a  statement  that 
*  *  Historical  Chanusten:  Talleynnd, 
Cobbett,  Alaklutoeh,  Canning.*  By  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  G.C.B.    Bentley. 


they  have  further  materials  in  band, 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  the  difficult 
subject  of  Sir  Bobert  Pc^'s  charac- 
ter, which  will  always  be  a  political 
problem,  treated  with  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer's  remarkable  honesty  and 
ability. 

There  is  something  about  the 
work  that  betrays  that  his  pen  has 
fallen  into  the  desuetude  of  which 
he  speaks,  something  foreign  in  his 
idioms,  something  heavy,  and  rhe- 
torical in  his  style.  But  Sir  Henry 
is  emphatically  a  man  who  has  seen 
history  and  lived  histoiy;  a  man 
whose  judgment  on  diplomatic  and 
political  matters  carries  a  weight 
mr  beyond  any  that  can  attach  to 
mere  literary  merit,  and  all  whose 
statements  have  an  independent 
value  and  authority  of  their  own. 
A  great  many  of  these  pages  consist 
of  mere  narrative,  wim  which  the 
public  is  already  fJEuniliar  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  and  we  at  times 
certainly  grow  impatient  when  we 
see  them  presented  to  us  without 
the  attraction  of  any  peculiar  lite- 
rary merit  But  every  now  and 
then  we  are  rewarded  by  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph  which  only  such  a 
man  as  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  could 
have  written.  The  whole  of  the 
first  volume  is  devoted  to  Talley- 
rand, and  is  concerned  with  matters 
on  which  Sir  Henry  must  feel  pecu- 
liarly at  home.  There  is  much  in 
Sir  Henry's  writing  which  reminds 
us  of  the  best  style  of  British  diplo- 
macy—a frank,  generous,  chivalrous 
bearing,  a  contempt  of  the  craft 
and  chicanery  with  which  diplo- 
macy has  been  too  often  invested, 
at  the  same  time  a  thorough  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  world  and  of  human 
nature. 

He  breaks  ground  which  is  more 
exclusively  literary  in  his  paper  on 
Mackintosh,  whom  he  descriDes  as 
'  the  man  of  promise.'  '  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
employed  in  a  restless  longing  after 
society,  and  a  perpetual  dawdl^g 
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oTor  books ;  daring  the  seven  years 
he  was  absent  he  speaks  continually 
of  his  projected  work  as  "  always  to 
be  projected." '    But  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  speak  of  Mackintosh  merely  as  a 
man  of  promise.   Some  men's  books 
«re  greater  than  themselves ;  that  is 
to  aay^  they  put  the  best  of  themsel  ves 
into  books,  and  we  afterwards  won- 
der how  such  poor  men  should  write 
6noh  good  books.    But  Mackintosh 
was  infinitely  greater  than  his  books, 
which  were  oiHy  gigantic  fragmented 
60  to  speak,  fossilized  remains  of 
his  own  world  of  heart  and  mind. 
Sir  Henry  has  especially  done  his 
balky  contribution  on  Canning  con 
amore.    His  thorough  appreciation 
of  Canning's  foreign   policy  is  in 
striking  accordance  with  his  own 
<shaiacter  in  diplomacy.    Canning, 
who  raised  England  to  the  highest 
position  she  has  ever  occupied  since 
the  days   of  the  elder  Chatham, 
found  her  humbled  to  the  lowest 
degree  when  Lord  Castlereagh  ex- 
pired.   '  I  had  myself  the  oppor- 
tanity  of  seeing  this  illustrated  in  a 
private  and  confidential  correspond- 
ence between  Prince  Mettemichand 
a  distinguished  person  with  whom 
he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy, 
and   to  whom   he  wrote   without 
reserve;  a  correspondence  in  which 
the  prince,  when  alluding  to  our 
^reat     warrior    who    represented 
England  at  the  congress  of  Verona, 
spoke  of  him  '*  as  the  great  baby,'* 
and  alluded  to  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  England  as  a  thing  past 
and  gone.'     Canning,  who  was  at 
first  odious  to  George  the  Fourth, 
ended  by  quite  winning  the  royal 
affections.      '  The    leader   of    the 
Houses  of  Commons  had  [we  believe 
the  practice  still  continues]  peculiar 
modes  of  obteining  his  Majesty's  con- 
fidence and  enjoying  his  intimacy. 
It  was  his  arduous  duty  to  send  to 
the  sovereign  every  night  a  written 
account  of  that  nighf  s  proceedings 
in  the  assembly  to  which  he  be- 
longed. ...  A  minister  of  foreign 
sfibirs  has  also  more  opportunities 
than  any  other  foreign  minister  of 
captivating  the  royal  attention.'    It 
is  also  just  possible,  it  is  to  be  said, 
that  a  foreign  minister  may  also 
have  peculiar  facilities  for   losing 
royid  favour.     Sir  Henry  Bulwer 


confirms  the  statement  which  has 
often  been  made,  that  Gteorge  the 
Fourth  had  the  hallucination  of  be- 
lieving that  he  played  a  personal 
part  in  the  great  evente  of  his  reign. 
He  really  believed  that  he  won  Qie 
battle  of  Waterloo.  'Was  it  not 
so,  Duke  ?'  he  said  to  the  real  con- 
queror. 'I  have  heard  your  Ma- 
jesty often  say  so/  drily  answered 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  .  Sir 
Henry  adds  in  a  note, '  This  story 
was  related  by  Sir  Boundell  Palmer 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  in  the 
trial  of  By  ves  v.  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral. I  do  not  know  whence  Sir 
Boundell  derived  the  anecdote ;  but 
I  think  it  is  well  to  say,  in  favour  of 
ite  authenticity,  that  I  heard  it 
thirty  years  ago  from  a  person  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
that  it  has  been  recorded  for  twenty- 
six  years  in  my  MS.'  Some  of 
Canning's  witticisms  were  little  to 
his  credit.  He  steyed  at  Lord  Car- 
rington's,  who  had  recently  been 
elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  wrote 
in  chalk  on  his  hosf  s  door — 

'  One  Bobby  Smith  llrefl  here ; 
BUI7  Pitt  made  him  a  peer. 
And  took  the  pea  from  behind  his  ear.' 

Lord  Carrington  never  forgave  this 
impertinence.  Sir  Bobert  Peel  told 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  that  Canning 
used  to  make  a  lounging  tour  of  the 
House,  gathering  up  the  opinions 
of  members  before  he  would 
himself  speak— the  sort  of  way  in 
which  the  leaders  of  the  'Times' 
are  supposed  to  be  written.  As  is 
well  known,  he  died  in  the  same 
room  at  Chiswick  in  which  Fox  had 
died,  which  'has  since  become  a 
place  of  pilgrimage.  It  is  a  small 
low  chamber,  once  a  kind  of  nursery, 
dark,  and  opening  into  a  wing  of 
the  building,  which  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  looking  into  a  court- 
yard. Nothing  can  be  more  simple 
than  ite  famiture  and  decorations, 
for  it  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Canning, 
who  bad  always  the  greatest  horror 
of  cold,  on  account  of  ite  warmth. 
On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  are  a  few 
bookshelves;  opposite  the  foot  of 
the  bed  is  the  low  chimneypiece, 
and  on  it  a  small  bronze  clock.' 
We  are  rather  surprised  that  Sir 
Henry  makes  no  allusion  to  Mr. 
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Btepleton'B  life  of  Canning,  and  has 
oonfined  his  mention  to  Mr.  Bell's. 

There  is  an  allusion  to  Lord  Pon- 
aonby,  about  which  there  arose 
some  correspondence  in  the '  Times/ 
The  question  arose  whether  Lord 
Ponsonby  owed  an  appointment  to 
his  own  application  on  account  of 
bis  limited  income,  or  to  the  king*s 
jealou^  of  him  in  respect  to  some 
fine  lady.  The  point  has  not  been 
definitely  clearea  up.  But  1  re- 
member one  eyening  laet  summer  a 
yacht  lying  off  Plymouth,  and  a 
message  came  ashore  toward  the 
night  that  Lord  Ponsonby  in  his 
yacht  was  dying.  He  had  been 
cruising  about  the  Mediterranean 
in  search  of  health,  but  had  re- 
turned within  sight  of  the  English 
shore  to  die— simply,  peacefully, 
hopefully.  His  title  became  ex- 
tinct 

Dr.  Barry's  memoir  of  the  '  Life 
and  Works  of  Sir  Charles  Barry/  is 
an  imposing-looking  book,  but  its 
interest  is  really  of  a  very  limited 
kind.  Of  late  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  the  supposed  claim  of 
Mr.  Pugin  to  the  authorship  of  the 
archite&ure  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. Dr.  Barry  treats  this  claim 
somewhat  caralierly,  not  consider- 
ing it  worthy  of  a  serious  discussion, 
eoLoept  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  and 
we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he 
is  wrong.  He  lingers  especially 
with  much  admiration  on  his  father  s 
design  for  the  Travellers'  Club;  and 
we  can  very  well  understand  how 
Mr.  £.  M.  Barry  would  rather  restore 
it  to  its  original  state  at  his  own 
ooet  than  submit  to  its  being  spoilt. 
Sir  Charles  Barry  was  not  a  man  of 
any  especial  genius,  and  to  the  last 
there  was  something  wavering  and 
tentative  in  the  character  of  his 
work.  He  was  a  man  who  lived  a 
quiet  business-like  life,  devoted  to 
his  profession,  never  going  far 
beyond  his  own  circle,  and  for  a 
man  of  his  eminence  and  connec- 
tions seeing  remarkably  little  of  the 
outside  world.  There  is  consider- 
able ethical  interest  in  Sir  Charles' 
life,  and  he  affords  a  noble  example 

*  '  The  Life  and  Works  of  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  R.A.,  F.R.S.'  By  Rev.  Alfred 
Bany,  ^  D.D.,  Principal  of  Cheltenham 
Colk^«*   JohnMorray. 


in  practical  conduct  The  most 
momentous  epoch  in  his  life  was  his 
three  years'  travelling  as  a  very 
young  man  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  tho 
East.  Often  as  the  advantages  of 
foreign  travel  have  been  illustrated, 
its  immense  educational  influenoa 
was  never  more  remarkably  illus- 
trated than  in  the  case  of  Barry. 

He  began  his  professional  life  in 
Ely  Place  because  it  was  cheap,  oea-* 
tral,  and  quiet ;  and  affcer  the  custom- 
ary probation  of  early  trials  he 
worked  himself  up  into  steady  ul- 
timate success.  He  had  a  growing' 
mind,  a  mind  that  flowered  late,  ^ 
mind  which,  so  fietr  from  hardening 
into  a  rigid  immobility,  was  always 
susceptible  to  intellectual  influ- 
ences. There  is  no  doubt  but  this  i» 
the  mental  temper  in  the  sncoessfol 
cultivation  of  which  is  found  i&» 
highest  union  of  the  highest  forms 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities. 
His  mind  abounded  with  grand 
ideas,  but  was  also  minutely  scru- 
pulous in  the  smallest  points  of  de- 
tail. It  was  a  mind  which,  withio 
certain  limits,  worked  with  extraor- 
dinary fertility,  and  he  also  had  a. 
happy  social  art  in  balancing  his 
hard  work  with  recreation.  'In  the- 
atrical entertainments  he  always 
took  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
found  in  them,  as  I  suppose  most 
hardworked  men  do,  the  most  com- 
plete relaxation  and  change  of  idea.*" 
The  biographer  gives  us  many  ex- 
amples of  his  father's  best  works  in 
this  'manner'  and  that  'manner,^ 
from  Greek  to  Gothic.  We  are  at 
times  disturbed  with  iechnicalitieft 
and  specifications,  at  which  the  soul 
of  the  general  reader  revolts,  but 
the  illustrations  make  amends.  In 
appreciating  an  architect's  work,  one 
has  to  consider  the  requirements 
which  he  has  to  meet  and  the  limi- 
tations under  which  he  acts.  Thu^ 
Barry  always  felt  that  his  laying 
out  of  Trafalgar  Square  was  nnsa- 
tisfioctory,  though,  with  a  paxeaVs^ 
fondness  for  his  work,  he  would 
plead  that  it  was  not  so  very  unsa- 
tisfjGtctory  after  all.  The  Nelson 
column  marred  his  design,  and  a 
scarcity  both  of  water  and  ftmda 
dwarfed  his  fountains.  Borne  of  his 
best  works  are  to  be  found  in  great 
country  mansions,  such  as  Gliefiien, 
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with  its  tmsarpaflsed  Tiew  over  the 
TBiley  of  tbe  Thames,  and  hie  favonr- 
He    Uigholere,   Loxd    Oarnaryon's 

?]aee  in  Berkehire.  The  Honses  of 
arliament  of  course  claim  the 
principal  place  in  this  Tolmne ;  for 
this  was  the  work  in  which  his  at- 
tention was  well-nigh  absorbed  for 
tiie  last  twenty  years  of  his  life. 
There  is  an  nnhappy  side  to  this 
transaction.  Lord  Coke  tmly  said 
that  a  corporation  had  no  soul ;  and 
th«r  architect  was  treated  by  '  my 
lords'  with  a  pennrionsness  and  in- 
justice which  disappointed  his  jnst 
claims  and  eventiudly  broke  np  bis 
health  and  spirits.  In  erecting  the 
palace  he  luui  to  work  on  a  low, 
ixregular  site,  in  a  specified  style, 
under  the  limitation  of  preserT- 
mg  and  incorix>rating  sorroonding 
buildings.  Oyerpraified^  overblamed 
at  first,  the  palace  of  tbe  Legislature 
is  now  admitted  to  be  the  massive 
conoeptian  of  a  master  mind  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  we  hear  nothing  of 
the  smallness  of  the  Commons* 
chamber,  or  tbe  perishablenees  of 
the  materials  employed. ,  It  was  de- 
sired that  a  monument  to  him 
should  be  placed  in  St.  Stephen's 
Pc«ch,the  point  which  marks  his 
acAiisrvement  of  utilizing  of  Westr 
minster  Hall  as  the  grand  entrance 
to  the  building  by  the  splendid  arch 
and  staircase  at  the  southern  end. 
This  was  not  allowed,  but  a  less  ad- 
vantageous site  was  procured.  But 
his  monument,  like  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's,  whom  he  resembled  in  so 
many  circumstances  of  his  life  and 
fortunes,  is  circumspiee. 

IjbAj  Brownlow's '  Beminiscences 
of  a  Septuagenarian'*  have  proved 
so  popular,  and  been  so  largely 
quoted,  that  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  give  any  account  of  this  work, 
the  brevity  of  which  is  its  chief 
fiiult.  The  'Beminiscences'  con- 
clude with  the  year  1815,  except  for 
a  very  sketchy  sketch  of  Lord  Cas- 
flereagh.  We  trust  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  enticed  the  present  work  from 
Countess  Brownlow,  will  use  much 
gentle,  or,  if  need  be,  much  violent 
persuasion  to  extract  further  'Be- 
miniseenoes'  for  thatensuing  decade, 

*  *  Slight  BemioisoeDoes  of  a  Septna- 
gienarian,  from  1801  to  1815.'  By  Emma 
SSophia,  ConnteM  Brownlow.    Mumj. 


which  is  not  too  much  illustmted  by 
authentic  memoires  a  servir.  The 
'  Life  of  Sir  Philip  Francis '  is  per- 
haps chiefly  interesting  from  its 
treatment  by  that  accomplished 
scholar  and  writer  Mr.  Herman  Me- 
rivole,  who  has  not  settled  nor  pro- 
fessed to  settle  the  question  of  the 
authorship  of  Junius.  The  work, 
however,  hardly  comes  within  the 
raoge  of  Contemporary  Biography. 
And  BO  we  unwillingly  pass  it  by. 

THB  OONTXSSIONS  07  ITOVHJfiriB. 

It  is  one  of  Carlyle's  forcible  air- 
ings that  as  the  Gospel  is  a  biography, 
so  every  true  biography  is  a  gospel. 
He  means  by  this,  as  we  understand, 
that  every  biography  honestly  and 
sincerely  put  forth  will  be  fraught 
with  lessons  of  sympathy,  guidance, 
and  consolation.  The  highest  and 
most  genuine  form  of  brograiAy  is  un- 
questionably the  autobiography.  Two 
autobiographies  of  matchless  value 
will  doubtless  occur  to  the  reader, 
written  indeed  by  very  different 
men,  and  &om  very  difiierent  points 
of  view,  but  both  of  them  with  a 
unique  and  absolute  truthfuhfess. 
Of  course  we  mean  the  Confessions 
of  Augustine  and  the  Confessions 
of  Bousseau.  We  do  not  have  such 
autobiographies  now;  and,  indeed, 
the  writer  of  an  autobiography,  like 
the  writer  of  a  diary,  is  under  a 
temptation,  unconscious,  perhaps, 
but  most  i)owerfn],  to  give  his  own 
colouring  to  his  statements.  To  an 
age  that  deb'ghts  in  introspection, 
and  has  no  greater  literary  satisfiEM)- 
tion  than  seeing  its  own  manners 
faithfully  mirrored  to  its  mental 
eye,  a  genuine  autobiography  of  the 
Bousseau  or  the  Augustine  kind 
would  be  a  source  of  great  delight, 
and  in  many  respects  a  positive 
gain.    JExoriare  aliquis ! 

The  statement  may  appear  para- 
doxical, but  we  think  that  in  novels 
there  are  elements  which  would  go 
far  to  make  up  genuine  and  vera- 
cious autobiography.  We  strongly 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  pos- 
sible in  most  fictions  to  disentangle 
from  the  general  work  a  strong 
autobiographical  element  In  reality 
a  novelist  frequently  goes  into  the 
confessional,  bares  his  soul  andtdls 
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his  secietB.  Sometiines  he  wears 
his  heart  upon  his  sleeve,  and  a 
most  careless  eye  may  detect  the 
outward  varnish  of  disguise  which 
is  only  thinly  and  partially  laid  on. 
At  other  times  a  literary  detective  is 
needed  for  a  '  private  inquiry '  of 
this  sort,  to  pierce  through  the  ma- 
nifold disguises  that  are  laid  on 
layer  by  layer.  There  are  authors 
who  so  entirely  project  themselves 
into  their  created  scenes  and  charac- 
ters that  the  touches  of  their  own  in- 
dividuality are  fiaint  and  few.  This, 
however,  is  not  ordinarily  the  case, 
especially  in  an  age  like  this,  when 
most  writers  are  morbidly  given  up 
to  the  analysis  of  their  own  idioi^n- 
crasies. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  traces  of 
individuality  in  some  of  .our  most 
eminent  novelists.  What  a  comment 
are  the  battlements  and  turrets  of 
Abbotsford,its  armoury  and  painted 
glass,  its  £air  domains  and  the  adja- 
cent ruins  of  Melrose  Castle,  on  Uie 
heroic  and  medieval  genius  of  Sir 
Walter.  How  faithfully  his  works 
reflect  that  leaning  to  rank  and 
lineage  and  territorial  possessions 
which  at  times  becomes  excessive, 
and  degenerates  into  a  weakness 
that  mars  a  broad  and  generous 
character.  Again,  take  Thackeray. 
Into  very  questionable  places  must 
he  have  dived,  and  with  very  queer 
companions  in  the  days  of  wild 
oats !  In  his  hard  cynical  humour, 
his  caustic  wit,  his  disbelief  in  men 
and  motives,  in  his  identification  of 
goodness  and  stupidity,  we  see  a 
kind  of  literary  I&maelite,  with  a 
kind  of  natural  antagonism  towards 
solvent  respectabiUty,  neither  ask- 
ing or  taking  quarter,  very  sore 
himself,  and  not  caring  what  sores 
he  inflicts  on  others.  And  when  his 
fortunate  evening  set  in,  like  a 
latter  summer,  especially  after  his 
lucky  American  trip,  and  the  sun 
of  prosperity  had  melted  the  hard, 
glittering  ice  in  which  he  had  en- 
cased himself,  how  generous,  cour- 
teous, and  considerate  he  became; 
how  willing  to  make  allowances ; 
how  disposed  to  retract  former  as- 
perities, and  indulge  in  genial,  hope- 
ful views  I  Then  take  Lord  Lytton. 
He  really  presents  some  curious  ex- 
amples in  the  way  in  which  he 


identifies  himself  with  his  hero.  For 
instance,  just  as  Lord  Lytton  grows 
old,  so  he  makes  his  heroes  grow 
old.  Ernest  Maltravers  is  a  gor- 
^us  youth;  and, gcnierally sp^- 
mg,  'gilded  youth' is  the  hero  of 
the  earlier  Bulwer  novels.  But  when 
we  come  to  'What  will  he  do  with 
it?*  the  hero  is  a  middle-aged 
lawyer,  surfeited  with  material  suc- 
cess. Another  still  moro  curious 
example  may  be  instanced.  In  the 
commencement  of  'My  Novel,' 
which  in  many  points  of  view  is 
Lord  Lytton's  ablest  and  mostauto- 
biographical  novel,  Audley  Egerton 
is  represented  as  a  member  of  the 
government,  of  high  consideration 
indeed,  but  still  not  admitted  within 
the  charmed  cirole  of  the  cabinet. 
But  while  the  story  wound  its  way 
through  many  consecutive  months, 
the  author's  political  horizon  en- 
larged, and  he  was  himself,  in  esse 
or  in  posse,  a  cabinet  minister;  and 
Lord  Lytton,  quite  forgetting  Aud- 
ley f^gerton's  inferior  position,  ulti- 
mately makes  him  a  great  minister 
of  state  and  a  leading  (member  of 
the  cabinet  It  is  also  believed 
that  Lord  Lytton's  latest  novel, '  A 
Strange  Story/  really  represents  a 
variety  of  opinions  he  has  formed  on 
supernatural  subjects.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  long  known  and  spoken  of  as 
Vivian  Giej,  While  he  was  a  poli- 
tical cadet  he  used  to  write  about 
cabinet  mimsters  and  ministerial 
movements ;  but  when  he  becune  a 
cabinet  minister  and  made  political 
movements  of  his  own  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  off  that  kind  oi 
thing.  Then  as  for  Mr.  Dickens,  it 
is  impossible  without  much  wonder- 
ment, to  contemplate  his  multitudi- 
nous array  of  London  oharaotens, 
and  we  may  easily  surmise  some  of 
his  metropolitan  experiences. 

Thero  is  no  novel,  however  worth- 
less, which  may  not  have  a  subjec- 
tive value  when  it  is  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  personal  confession.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  say  that  the  writer 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  hero,  or 
that  the  incidents  of  the  story  are  to 
be  identified  with  the  incidents  of  a 
biography.  So£ur  from  this,  I  think 
that  the  novelist  will  generaUy 
create  a  set  of  droumstanoea  as 
unlike  his  own  as  possible,  so  aa  to 
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ta  ke  the  reader  off  the  scent,  and 
skilfully  disguise  any  snbstratum 
of  peiBonal  facts.  Nevertheless  an 
autobiographical  element  is  there,  if 
yoa  can  only  contriye  to  precipitate 
it  by  a  jprooess  of  intellectual  ana- 
lysis. Though  this  may  be  difficult 
or  impossible  in  respect  to  focts, 
yoa  may  make  pretty  sure  of  your 
ground  in  reference  to  modes  of 
thought  Yet  even  in  reference  to 
facts,  if  the  scenery  and  personages 
of  a  tale  are  localized,  and  belong  to 
a  particular  set,  you  will  often  have 
a  set  of  real  facts,  though  they  may 
be  presented  in  a  glorified  kind  of 
way.  If  a  man  writes  a  story  about 
college  life,  or  the  civil  service,  or 
the  army  or  navy,  and  so  on,  you 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  there  are 
plenty  of  people  who  will  identify 
the  incidents,  although  they  may 
strongly  object  to  the  fairness  or 
accuracy  of  the  way  in  which  they 
are  put. 

Bat  the  confession  made  by  the 
novelist  as  to  his  disposition  and 
order  of  mind  is  of  the  most  ample 
description.  A  set  of  interrogatories 
might  be  framed,  to  nearly  all  of 
wlucb  every  novelist  must  yield 
some  kind  of  answer.  Is  he  earnest? 
is  he  sincere?  does  he  love  Nature? 
is  he  a  man  of  thought  and  reading  ? 
has  he  really  seen  much  of  life  ?  is 
he  of  pure  and  unselfish  mind? 
does  he  possess  an  elevated  range  of 
thought?  does  he  really  know  much? 
—these  are  inquiries  respecting  an 
author  to  which  the  author  by  his 
tale  yields  some  kind  of  answer.  Of 
course  these  inquiries  are  altogether 
irrespective  of  the  critical  worth  of 
a  story.  A  man  might  give  most 
gratifying  answers  to  any  question, 
and  yet  be  an  execrable  writer  of 
fiction.  Without  mentioning  names, 
I  nay  say  that  great  philosophers, 
and  conunentators  on  tne  Bible,  and 
law  lords  have  written  novels— very 
second-rate  and  tmsuccessful  — 
which  have  perhaps  very  indistinctly 
shown  their  learning  and  ability, 
but  whicb  may  curiously  have  re- 
vealed their  inner  character.  But 
we  are  simply  having  regard  to  the 
Belf-revelations  made  bv  novelists ; 
and  here  a  bad  novel  will  serve  omr 
torn  just  as  well  as  a  good  novel,  or 
indeed  may  have  a  stronger  psydio- 


logical  interest.  Very  often,  it  may 
be  added,  a  novel  is  written  with  the 
very  purpose  of  making  some  sort  of 
self-revelation.  There  are  women 
who  rush  into  fiction  just  as  the 
meadows  break  up  into  daisies,  and 
birds  'pour  out  their  lives  in  song. 
They  wish  to  assert  themselves,  to 
explain  themselves,  to  have  them- 
selves comprehended,  and  win  sym- 
pathy and  appreciation,  to  revolt 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  circum- 
stances that  surround  them,  to 
create  for  themselves  the  fancied 
circumstances  in  which  their  idea- 
lized characters  would  have  fidl 
expansion ;  and  these  persons  often 
make  a  full  confession  of  the  rest- 
lessness, tragedy,  and  unsatisfied 
longings  of  their  lives. 

How  great  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  very  fast  novel  and  the 
Terv  quiet  novel.  It  is  like  turning 
aside  ."from  the  heat  and  glare  and 
dust  of  a  crowded  street  into  some 
chapel,  very  still  and  quiet,  dimly 
lighted  through  refulgent  panes, 
and  with  a  low,  sweet  music>ound- 
ing.  We  recognise  entirely  dif- 
ferent (xrders  of  mind,  entirely  dif- 
ferent types  of  drcumstancee.  I  do 
not  like  to  hear  of  authors— least  of 
all  of  women  authors— who  are  very 
'realistic'  about  the  details  of  se- 
duction, and  show  profound  re- 
search on  the  subject  of  Old  Bailey 
trials  for  bigamy.  Depend  upon  it, 
my  friends,  that  kind  of  writer  has 
not  an  over-dean  kind  of  mind — 
nor,  perhaps,  an  over-clean  sort  of 
life.  Their  minds  are  like  the  pro- 
phetic chambers  of  imagery,  full  of 
cruel  and  unclean  things.  Worse 
even  than  this,  perhaps,  is  the  con- 
stant spectacle  of  imbecility  and 
little-mindedness  displayed  by  many 
story-tellers  in  their  unwitting  con- 
fessions. What  is  the  novelist's  notion 
of  poetic  justice?  what  is  the  ima- 
gined paradise  which  he  creates  for 
his  favourites?  what  the  rule  and  law 
by  which  he  measures  the  rightness 
of  persons  and  things,  and  the  de- 
fections therefrom?  We  take  up 
novel  after  novel,  and  we  are  in- 
terested or  uninterested  in  plot  and 
dialogue  2  but  we  ask  ourselves, 
*  And  this  writer,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, what  manner  of  man  is  he  ?' 
And  too  often  it  is  all  of  the  earth. 
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eariby,  and  amid  all  the  glitter  of 
lomance  he  is  only  a  ynlgar  idolater 
of  ^wealth  and  eaae. 

LEGHT  WINBS  AND  HBATT  WINES. 

In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  C!om- 
mons  nuiny  years  ago,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone strenuously  opposed  a  motion 
for  the  redaction  of  the  duly  on 
light  wines,  primarily,  indeed,  on 
financial  grounds,  but  mainly  on 
the  social  and  national  abstract 
point  of  Tiew,  that  the  English 
people  were  a  port  and  sherry- 
dnnking  X)6opl6,  and  not  a  claiet- 
drinking  people ;  and  so  the  era  of 
light  wines  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned till  the  treaty  with  France. 
It  is  remarkable  tiiat  our  most 
brilb'ant  and  kaleidoscopic  states- 
man has  now  inaugurated  the  era  of 
the  cheap  Gladstone  claret*  The 
consumption  of  light  wines  has 
quadrupled  since  the  treaty,  and 
were  seems  no  reason  why  the  rate 
of  oonsnn)ption  should  not  be  enor- 
mously increased.  The  nuisance  is 
that  you  cannot  get  the  cheap  wine 
when  and  how  you  want  it  Our 
heayy  hotel  system  is  unable  to 
adjust  itself  to  an  altered  state  of 
thiogs  and  our  new  requirements. 
The  other  day  I  went  to  a  huge 
overgrown  hotel  in  a  country  town. 
I  wanted  lunch,  and  was  served  with 
the  traditional  leg  of  cold  mutton. 
My  cook  might  reasonably  antici- 
pate an  immediate  dismissal  if  6h& 
had  ventured  to  set  such  a  dish  be- 
fore me.  I  paid  as  much  as  would 
have  given  me  a  very  good  dinner 
in  London.  I  did  not  caU  for  claret, 
for  I  knew  that  I  could  not  expect 
to  have  that  cheap  Gladstone  bever- 
age under  six  or  seven  shillings  a 
bottle.  Indeed,  in  town  you  may 
almost  count  up  on  your  fingers  the 
places  where  you  may  get  a  really 
fair  bottle  of  light  wine  at  a  really 
fiur  price.  The  middlemen  who 
stand  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  impede  the  traffic,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  they  are 
convinced  that  a  large  trade  with  a 
moderate  profit  may  pay  better  than 
a  small  trade  with  a  large  profit 

As  a  rule,  if  you  go  to  the  proper 
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places,  a  bettor  and  cheaper  light 
wine  may  be  obtained  in  London 
than  in  Paris.  In  Paris  you  have 
the  octroi,  and  the  great  expenses  of 
land-carnage,  whereas  the  water- 
carriage  and  the  hght  duly  make  the 
same  wines  here  really  much  less  ex- 
pensive. Moreover,  at  Bordeaux,  the 
merchanto  would  Tather  consign  a 
pure  wine  toan  English  tbaaa  French 
market,  where  they  really  find  iheir 
best  customers.  You  may  be  pretty 
sure  of  a  pure  wine,  for  it  is  so  cheap 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  one  s 
while  to  adulterate  it.  A  wine- 
grower in  Burgundy  told  a  friend  of 
mine  how  much  his  wines  really 
cost  him;  something  ridiculously 
small,  some  three-halfpence  a  bottle. 
Capitol  hock,  too,  have  I  drunk  ia 
the  villages  of  vineland  for  a  few 
pence  a  bottle.  When  we  consider 
the  millions  of  acres  which  are 
under  vine  cnlture,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  will  always  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  wine  to  make  it,  as  it  was 
intended  to  be,  the  natural  drink  of 
man.  Moreover,  we  constantly  hsve 
new  wine  markets  opened  up  to  jib, 
which  indeed  sometimes  offend  oan- 
servative  prejudices  on  this  subject; 
and  perhaps  many  years  will  elapae 
before  the  ultimate  value  of  tnese 
growths  is  definitely  settled  in  tiie 
public  mind.  One  likes  to  hear  of 
the  wines  of  Greece,  recalling  the 
pahny  days  of  Chios  and  Lesbos, 
and  Tecalling  the  old  Homeric  days, 
when  most  sweet  it  seemed  to  ihe 
travel-stained  Ulysses  to  sit  in  the 
resounding  hall  and  drink  the  flash- 
ing wine,  and  to  listen  to  the  song 
of  the  divine  bard.  Speaking  ftcfxa 
my  own  experience,  the  Hungarian 
wines,  supplied  by  Maz-Greger,  of 
Mincing  Lane,  are  those  which  I 
best  like.  The  sparkling  or  stQl 
Hungarian  wines  seem  to  me  to 
have  much  more  body  tium  the 
ordinary  wines.  Champagne  is  now 
freely  ordered  by  doctors;  but  » 
medical  man  told  me  that  in  his  prac- 
tice he  frequently  ordered  several 
ounces  of  brandy  to  be  token 
with  the  champagne  for  the  sake 
of  body.  Now  these  Hungaiiaa 
wines,  either  of  the  champagne 
or  claret  kind,  h»ve  a  satisfying 
body  of  theur  own,  and  I  have  wit- 
nessed their  restorative  eflHsote  in 
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oases  of  great  debility.  Medical 
men  now  constantly  order  sparkling 
wines  as  medicines,  and  they  will 
probably  Tigorously  inculcate  the 
use  of  oUier  light  wines  in  preference 
to  onr  heayy  national  driiJc& 

In  a  recent  biography,  a  gentle- 
man sends  his  friend  some  light 
wine,  and  says, '  I  have  great  hopes 
it  will  be  found  for  you  highly  bene- 
ficial,  as  it  is  invigoratiDg  without 
being  stimulating,  and  as  it  pos- 
sesses nothing  in  the  shape  of  spirit 
but  that  of  itsown  formation.  I  have 
not  seen  Picord,  but  in  talking  with 
a  chemist,  he  says  the  reason  why 
Spanish  wines — or  in  fact  any  wines 
— ^prepaied  for  the  English  taste 
and  market  are  bad  for  invalids,  is 
the  amount  of  alcohol  they  oontdn ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  generously 
nourishing  the  blood,  they  inflame 
it,  besides  destrpying  altogether  the 
digestive  powers ;  and  a  pure  wine, 
notwithstandingit  may  taste  a  little 
add,  aids  the  digestive  powers; 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  vegetable 
acid  'Of  the  wine  destroys^  or  ratiier 
conntecacts^  the  animal  acidity  of  the 
atemachy  and  reproduces  healthy 
aotioiL'  Without  guaranteeing  the 
chemical  part  of  the  statement,  the 
oontrut  here  drawn  between,  the 
light  and  heavy  wines  is>  I  believe, 
substantially  ooneol 

English  people  require  to  be 
bnined  into  the  use  of  light  wines. 
Ordinarily  we  do  not  take  wine  as  a 
beverage,  but  as  a  stimulant.  No 
one  ever  thinks  of  tossing  off  a 
foaming  goblet  of  port  or  sherry, 
oadisudi  an  act  must  in  every  case 
be  oondemned  as  an  excess.  Yet 
this  sort  of  thing  is  done,  both  in 
XDmaoaoe  and  reality,  in  wine-grow^ 
ing  oountiies.  Beer  drinkers  take 
wine  just  as  wine  drinkers  take 
oognac  and  cura^oa.  What  we  want 
is  a  wine  which  can  be  taken  with 
imjpunity,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities  to  satisfy  even  extreme  thirst 
This  is  a  much  better  drink  than 
beeiv-more  generous,  more  satis- 
fying, and  more  natural  It  will 
only  be  found  unsatisfying  by  those 
who  seek  for  stimulants.  This 
brings  us  to  the  great  moral  advan- 
tages conferred  by  the  Gladstone 
tanff,  which  gives  us  all  an  interest 
in  the  conflict  between  the  light 


wines  and  the  heavy.  Wi&out  any 
great  leaning  towards  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and  utterly  reject- 
ing the  utter  absurdity  of  total  ab- 
stinence being  a  panacea  for  all 
physical  and  moral  ills,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  the  frightful 
case  exhibited  by  teetotallers  of  the 
mischief  wrought  by  the  illegitimate 
craving  for  stimulants.  Even  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  s^ng 
as  they  naturally  are,  would  be  un- 
saleable unless  they  were  doctored 
for  the  English  market  Such  at 
least  is  the  testimony  which  comes 
to  me  from  Spanish  merchants.  I 
hope  the  light  wines  will  drive  the 
heavy  wines  out  of  the  market,  and 
that  those  who  take  beerand  brandy 
like  8ot3  will  leam  to  take  their 
wine  like  gentlemen. 

PBBIOniOAL  BOOEB. 

The  principle  of  periodicity  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  magazines  and 
reviews,  but  also  indefinitely  ex- 
tends to  the  promulgation  of  books. 
Aa  our  popular  writers  are  a  great 
deal  too  much  in  the  habit  of  cut- 
ting up  their  minds  into  shavings 
for  the  periodicals,  it  is  not  to  be 
regretted  that  many  of  them  settle 
down  into  some  special  department 
of  literature  as  the  serious  businesB 
of  ]if&  By  constantly  studying  a 
subject  a  man  eventually  becomes 
an  authority  upon  the  subject,  even 
though  he  may  have  commenced  as 
a  mere  tyro.  The  story  is  told  of 
Dr.  Gludmers  tbat  when  be  was 
anxious  to  leam  French  he  formed 
aclass  and  announced  his  intention 
of  teaching  it  At  the  end  of  a  year 
he  handed  over  the  class  to  a  quali* 
fied  Frenchman,  who  pronounced 
thai  tl^e  grammar  and  translations 
were  pretty  fair,  but  thatthe  pronun- 
ciation was  diabolical.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  Chalmers  himself  had 
acquired  a  solid  groundwork  of 
French.  Mr.  Froude  is  an  instance 
of  this  sort  of  thing.  He  began  to 
write  a.  history  of  England  upon 
perbi^M  as  inconveniently  smaU  a 
stock  of  historical  knowledge  a»  a 
public  writer  can  possess.  But  in 
process  of  tinMi  Mr.  Froude  has  en- 
larged the  circle  of  his  ideas,  and 
gained  access  to  authorities  hitherto 
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hardly  known,  and  has  acquired  a 
first-zate  way  of  handling  them. 

Seyeral  works  of  a  serial  character 
might  be  named  of  which  fresh  r<h 
lames  have  been  recently  issued. 
We  are  now  quite  accustomed  to 
fresh  Tolumes  of  the  '  Wellington 
Despatches.'  We  are  assured  that 
the  present  duke,  from  whom  the 
faintest  attempt  at  literary  enter- 
prise was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
has  done  very  well  in  thus  carrying 
on  the  series,  which  we  hope  he  will 
complete  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
Mr.  G.  W.  King  has  made  himself 
an  authority  on  the  very  pleasant 
and  agreeable  subject  of  gems  and 
the  precious  metals.  His  pages  on 
diamonds  sparkle,  as  they  ought 
It  is  a  well-Kuown  fact  that  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  value  of  jewels  has 
risen  in  the  market  about  one-third. 
The  lucky  possessors  of  quantities 
of  these  elegant  trifles  ought  to  be 
glad  to  know  anything  that  is  to  be 
known  about  them.  Then  again 
such  a  writer  as  the  Anglicized  Max 
Miiller,  while  employed  on  the 
great  Indian  work  which  Baron  Bun- 
sen  obtained  for  him  as  the  business 
of  his  life,  flings  off  his '  Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop'  as  incidental 
contributions  to  his  main  subjects, 
chips  which  may  be  sent  flying  from 
the  block  to  any  extent  you  please. 

Mr.  Smiles  is  one  who  may  be 
called  a  periodical  writer  of  books. 
His  own  subject  ia  industrial  bio- 
graphy. On  this  subject  he  is  con- 
tinually bringing  forth  treasures  new 
and  old,  new  books  and  new  editions 
of  former  books.  His  last  work  on  the 
Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland 
is  ably  written,  full  of  details,  and 
Tery  interesting.*  He  commences 
with  a  rapidly-sketched  outline  of 
general  Hu^enot  history,  and  traces 
the  successiTe  immigrations  conse- 
quent on  renewed  persecutions. 
The  contributions  which  the  Hugue- 
nots made  to  English  manufactures 
were  enormous,  and  in  Spitalflelds, 
at  Canterbury,  and  elsewhere,  we 
still  possess  historical  memorials. 
His '  Life  of  Telford,*  reissued,  shows 
the  gradual  care  with  which  each 

*  <  The  Huguenots :  their  Settlements, 
Character,  and  Indostries  in  England  and 
lieland.'    By  Samuel  Smiles.    Hurray. 


successive  edition  is  improyed  and 
the  work  advanced  towturds  perfec- 
tion. We  only  hope  i^t  Mr.  Smiles 
is  not  rating  industrialism  (if  that 
word  may  be  distinguished  from  in- 
dustry) too  highly  (if  such  a  thing 
can  be  estimated  too  highly).  What 
we  mean  is  that  if  industrial  pur- 
suits are  to  overshadow  and  include 
all  possible  excellence,  we  can  hardly 
see  what  room  is  left  for  soch  sab- 
jects  as  politics,  or  poetr^r,  or  ab- 
struse speculation.  Again,  it  ia 
only  an  illusive  prospect  to  hold  up 
to  a  working  man  thiat  by  industry 
and  care  he  can  attain  to  the  great 
successes  of  such  men  as  BoultoD 
and  Telford.  Mr.  Smiles  knows 
perfectly  well  that  in  a  majority  of 
mstances,  so  vast  that  the  exceptions 
can  hardly  be  taken  count  o^  no 
amount  of  industry  and  care  will 
enable  a  man  to  attain  s|>lendid  ma- 
terial success.  But  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that  any  artisan  may  obtain 
for  himself  that  amount  of  culture 
and  discipline  compared  with  which 
any  amount  of  material  success  is 
poor  indeed.  We  suspect  that  the 
tendency  of  Mr.  Smiles'  volimies  is 
to  produce  a  most  undue  glorifica- 
tion of  merely  material  resmtB. 

Professor  Bawlinson*  has  just 
brought  to  a  conclusion  a  woiicof 
whi<£  he  has  produced  four  periodi- 
cal volumes,  taking  about  two  years 
to  a  volume.  It  is,  as  the  reader  is 
aware,  about  the  Five  Great  Monar- 
chies (they  used  to  be  four,  and  why 
shouldn't  they  behalf  a  dozen?); 
and  having  carefully  perused  all  the 
four  volumes,  not,  we  confess,  with- 
out some  grief  and  pain  consequent 
on  60  arduous  an  exertion,  we  are 
still  glad  that  we  have  read  them, 
and,  above  all,  glad  that  we  have 
finished  with  them.  Those  readers 
who  are  not  much  given  to  mapB> 
and  whose  tastes  do  not  run  muoh 
in  the  way  of  a  learning  of  a  pecu- 
liarly heavy  character,  will  be 
pleased  with  the  many  hundred 
capital  illustrations  with  which  Mr. 
Murray  presents  them,  and  witii 
some  portion  of  the  letterpress,  in 
which  the  Oamden  Professor  at  Ox- 
ford is  pictorial  and  even  eloquent 

*  '  Five  Great  Monarchiei  of  the  Andent 
Eastern  World.*  ByGeorgeKawliQflOD,M.A. 
Vol.  IV.    Murray. 
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It  is  creditable  to  Oxford,  and  to 
tlie  cause  of  sound  letters  generally, 
that  such  a  work  should  be  pro- 
duced and  with  such  an  encouraging 
amount  of  success.  But  after  all 
that  Professor  Bawlinson  has  done 
in  guessmg  at  the  meaning  of  cylin- 
ders, deciphering  inscriptions,  ran- 
sacking all  possible  meanings  and 
inferences  in  ancient  authors,  col- 
lating the  whole  of  the  consider- 
able modem  literature  which  bears 
upon  the  ancient  periods,  we  still 
see  what  large  gaps  are  left  in  each 
smcceesiYe  subject,  that  our  know- 
ledge is  little  and  that  little  not 
always  secure,  that  we  can  do  little 
more  than  detect  the  broad,  general 
moTements  of  the  ancient  races. 
The  last  Tolume  just  issued,  namely, 
on  Persia,  \b  not  so  foreign  and  re- 
mote as  prerious  Tolumes,  and  Mr. 
ICa wlinson  has  here  a  large  yolume  of 
illustration  from  Greek  authorship. 
It  is  in  &ct  not  so  much  a  history 
of  Persia  as  a  history  of  Persia  in 
the  special  department  of  its  rela- 
tions with  Greece.  At  times  Pro- 
fessor Bawlinson  corrects  Mr.  Grote, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  but  Mr.  Grote 
irould  recdye.  his  corrections  with 
respect,  and  even  adopt  them.  Mr. 
Bawlinscm  is  at  times  somewhat 
'wavering  and  uncertain  in  his  esti- 
noate;  for  instance,  in  his  interpre- 
tation of  tbe  Behistun  inscription. 
Farts  which  are  peculiarly  well 
done  are  those  on  Maguam  and  Zo- 
roBstrianism,  and  the  accoimt  of  the 
satrapial  organization  of  the  Persian 
empire. 

Another  great  work,  of  which  we 
have  just  had  a  massiye  instalment 
of  two  Ydumes,  is  Mr.  Motley's 
'  History  of  the  United  Netherlands.' 
These  new  volumes  have  come  out 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years. 
Periodical  books  generally  appear 
with  all  the  regularity  of  recurring 
decimals.  Mr.  Motley  threatens  to 
become  more  periodical  than  ever. 
He  has  discarded  his  original  idea 
of  concluding  his  history  with  the 
Synod  of  Dort,  and  means  to  start 
ficom  the  starting-point  of  his  pre- 
sent conclusion  with  a  History  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  sub- 
ject is  Bxifficiently  dreaiy  and  me- 
lancholy; butconsiderable  efforts  of 
genius  have  already  been  made  in 


this  direction,  and  an  English  his- 
tory of  the  famous  period  termi- 
nated by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
will  be  worthily  occupied  by  Mr. 
Motley.  Much  of  the  dramatic  in- 
terest of  the  work  termmates  with 
the  death  of  Philip  II.  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume.  Mr.  Motley's  ac- 
count of  Philip  is  the  most  popular 
and  successful  part  of  the  earlier 
volumes:  the  anxious,  overworked 
clerk,  diligently  conning  and  anno- 
tating vast  heaps  of  documents 
without  any  breadth  of  mind  or 
least  break  of  sympathy,  and  noise- 
lessly issuing  those  multiplied  com- 
mands of  relentless  cruelly  which 
have  caused  more  widespread  misery 
than  anything  else  in  modem  his- 
tory. These  new  volumes  have  no 
such  subjects  of  capital  inters  as  in 
the  earlier  volumes  are  found  in  the 
siege  of  Antwerp  and  in  the  fitting 
out  of  the  Armada.  When  Mr. 
Froude  comes  to  write  about  the 
Armada  he  will  find  the  ground 
pretty  well  cut  up  under  his  feet^ 
and  that  somebody  else  has  been 
before  him  busy  with  the  archives 
of  Simancas.  Mr.  Motley's  work 
might  still  be  improved  in  style, 
and  it  is  burdensomely  crowded  with 
details.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
in  the  interests  of  literaturo  and  of 
posterity,  that  thero  is  a  band  of 
men  who  are  doing  thorough  work 
of  their  kind;  but  posterity  and 
permanent  literature  present  condi- 
tions hard  to  satisfy,  and  a  work 
will  not  finally  be  accepted  for  its 
heavy  bulk  and  its  much  margin. 
We  will  venture,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Motley's  work  will 
always  continue  on  the  historic 
shelf  as  a  permanent  authority  and 
reference. 

Mr.  Motley's  work  is  indeed  one 
of  the  most  creditable  exhibitions  of 
American  authorship,  and  we  espe- 
cially welcome  the  &ct  that  it  has 
been  issued  by  our  most  eminent 

gublisher.  America  has  derived 
er  best  classics  from  England;  it 
is  right  that  England  should  obtain 
a  work  of  classic  value  finom  Ame- 
rica. He  worthily  maintains  the 
great  historic  reputation  of  Ticknor, 
Presoott,  and  Bancroft,  and  his 
work  will  rank  with  the  best  of  the 
remarkable  historical  writings  issued 
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in  Fiance  dnnng  the  preaent  oen- 
tory.  Such  men  justify  the  bright- 
est antioipatioDS  of  a  De  Tooqae- 
viile ;  and  though  there  is  much  to 
justify  the  harsher  words  of  Mr. 
Jennings's  recent  work,  as  well  as 
the  Frenchman's  forebodings^  such 
men  as  Mr.  Motley  giye  us  every 
encouragement  They  show  us  that, 
amid  all  differences  and  misconcep- 
tions, there  is  a  unity  at  language 
and  literatuxe,  of  thought  and  feel- 


ing, between  the  best  Engiish  and 
Americans  which  oannoi  but  bear 
beneficent  fruit  Our  only  regret  is 
that  men  of  Mr.  Motley's  stamp 
should  give  themselves  up  so  much 
to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  not 
aim  at  that  sway  in  the  national 
councils  at  home  to  which  their 
own  merits  and  the  esteem  of  their 
thinking  countEymen  so  well  enftitie 
them. 


MISS  SOP^TS  CEUTCH. 


PART  n. 


A  BOD  T  a  month  after  this  Captain 
,  Bobertson  came  back,  looking 
pale  and  ill,  and  out  of  condition 
altogether;  and  the  next  news  I  had 
antonish^  me  not  a  little,  for  it 
was  that  my  Lucy  was  going  to  be 
married  to  Captain  Bobertson. 

'  I  heard  the  story  from  Alick. 
"You  see,"  said  Alick,  "when 
Captain  Bobertson  first  came  you 
were  away,  and  were  away  more 
than  two  months*  Now  we  all 
knew  that  Lucy  was  your  daughter, 
and  every  one  thought  that  every 
one  else  had  told  him  so;  but  they 
hadn't  Sir  John  and  my  lady  did 
not,  because  they  disliked  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Miss  Sophy  didn't,  because 
she  loved  Lucy;  and  the  servants 
didn't,  because  after  so  many  years 
it  was  supposed  to  be  a  matter  of 
course  that  every  one  knew  who 
Miss  Harris  was* 

'"So  things  went  on,  till  at  last  he 
won  her  heart,  poor  child,  and  he 
was  desperately  in  love  with  her; 
and,  though  there  was  no  positive 
engagement,  they  understood  each 
other.  She  suppoasd  that  he  knew 
who  she  was,  and  Miss  Sophy, 
like  every  woman,  a  match-maker, 
was  glad  to  see  her  adopted  sister 
in  love  with  her  handsome  soldier 
oousin. 

' "  When  you  made  that  unfortu- 
nate revelation  in  the  stable,"  con- 
tinued Aliok,  "  he  went  off  next  day. 
Neither  Lucy  nor  he  had  8aid,written, 
or  done  a  thing  that  was  past  recal. 
He  went  away  and  tried  to  forget  her 
-*she  tried  to  forget  him.  Bothfound 


it  impoGsible,  and  he  wrote  to  his 
cousin*-  Miss  Sophy,  impl<Ming  her 
to  suggest  some  means  by  which 
he  might  marry  Lucy  and  yet  escape 
disinheritance  by  his  fintimr,  who 
would  undoubtedly  cut  him  off 
with  a  shilling  if  he  married  any 
one  without,  as  his  &ther  expressed 
it,  a  single  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins. 

'Miss  Sophy  upon  this  taxed 
Lucy,  who  admitted  that  there  mm 
no  sun  in  the  world  for  her  but  the 
one  that  shone  on  Captain  Bobertson. 

'  "Then,"  said  Alick,  "  I  sfeniok 
in,  be(»kuse,  you  see,  gardening  isn't 
all  raking  and  hoeing.  Miss  Sophy,** 
said  I;  "this  is  a  rose,  this  is 
a  lily.  They  are  different,  it's  trae, 
but  they  are  both  the  result  of 
generations  of  roses  and  lilies,  each 
carefully  cultivated  and  cand  for. 
Now  when  I  see  this  rose  anywhere 
I  know  it  must  be  the  result  of  at 
least  ten  years'  care;  no  man  can 
produce  this  roee  in  his  first  year, 
his  second,  or  his  third.  He  mask 
labour  ten  years  before  he  can  get 
colour,  and  form,  and  smell  like  this ; 
and  so  with  human  bemgs.  Miss 
Sophy.  If  I  see  a  low-browed,  wide* 
faoed,  dose-eyed  fellow,  with  un- 
even teeth,  and  I  look  at  his  hands, 
and  find  the  nails  all  stabbed  and 
beginning  at  the  ends  of  the  fingena, 
I  know  that  this  is  the  result  of  the 
endurance  of  toil  and  misery  for  ge- 
nerations bock  of  his  for^sthen; 
but  if  I  see  a  girl  like  Looy,  whose 
every  movement  is  grace  itself  and 
dignity  itself;  whojo  mind  han't 
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a  oommon  or  vulgar  idea;  who 
is  ZDore  calm  in  bemg  despised 
than  the  people  who  despise  her— 
if  I  see  aJl  tbis,  I  know  fhsA  there 
is  the  result  of  generations  of  ease, 
of  leiBnre,  and  freedom  from  the 
mental  and  physical  degradation  of 
excessiye  laboor. 

'"What  then.  Miss  Sophy?  Why, 
I  know  Lncy  has  good  blood  in  her, 
though  her  father  is  yonr  father's 
groom,  as  certain  as  I  know  that  Mr. 
Joliffe  hadn't  a  drop,  though  he 
owns  more  than  half  the  next  parish.*' 

'Well,  sir.  Miss  Sophy  set  her 
heart  upon  it,  and  she  told  Aliok  that 
if  he  would  only  trace  Lucy's  parent- 
age for  a  few  generations  hic^  she 
would  be  gratefal  to  him  all  her  life. 

'  So  he  came  to  me  for  the  papers, 
aaid  found  out  that  my  old  Lucy's 
£ather  was  the  son  of  Sir  Miles 
Hastings,  a  man  who  was  yery  high 
in  the  county  in  his  day ;  but  his  son, 
my  Lucy's  fitther,  took  to  spending 
his  money  on  horse-racing,  and  was 
obliged,  at  last,  to  drive  the  Brighton 
coach  for  a  living.  So,  you  see,  Lucy, 
as  Malcolm  said,  was  a  lady,  and 
granddaughter  of  a  county  gentle- 


' "  Now,"  says  he  to  me, "  what  do 
you  mean  to  do?  You're  the  only 
obstacle  to  your  daughter's  happi- 
ness, to  Miss  Sophy's  happiness, 
and  to  Oaptain  Bobertson's  happi- 
neis— what  are  you  going  to  dor" 

'"Do,Alickl  What  should  I  do? 
I  can't  hurt  'em.  Til  never  go  near 
them.  Only  I  must  see  my  Lupy 
now  and  then." 

'"Do,  my  lad,  do.  Sacrifice  or 
deh^  the  happiness  of  all  these 
people  for  yourself  and  your  selfish 
pleasoies." 

'"WeU,  AUck,"  says  I,  "what 
would  you  do?  I  wish  I  was  dead, 
I  do.    I'm  in  everybody's  way." 

* "  Then,"  says  Alick,  "if  I  were 
you  I'd  dia" 

'"No,Aliek,"  says  I;  "it  aint 
right  of  you  to  say  that,"  says  L 
*'  Noman  ought  to  kUl  himself  on 
anyacooont." 

'"Oan  you  keep  a  seciet,  Joe?-- 
If  a  man  were  to  put  his  life  in  your 
bands,  oould  you  hold  it?" 

•"Icould,'^saysL 

'"Then,"  sa^^  Alick,  "you  must 
make  these  people  happy  by  being 
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supposed  to  be  dead.  If  youll  leave 
it  to  me,  I'll  manage  it 

* "  Won't  emigration  do  ?"  says  L 
"I  don't  half  like  it" 

' " Dead  men,"  says  Alick,  "never 
crop  up:  people  fiorget  dead  men. 
How  would  Oaptain  Bobertson  like 
to  hear  somebody  say,  '  Oh,  I  met 
his  wife's  &ther.  fie  was  a  groom, 
and  he's  living  at—'  If  s  the  living 
that  does  it,  Joe,  my  lad;  so  you 
must  be  dead,  though  you've  got 
tweniy  good  years  in  you  yet" 

'  So  I  let  him  do  as  he  liked.  I 
took  to  my  bed,  and  got  weaker  and 
weaker,  for  he  gave  me  stuff;  and 
one  night  he  says,  "She's  coming 
to-night;  they're  all  coming.  ^.It's 
the  last  night"    So  they  came.' 

The  old  groom  here  £Bdrly  broke 
down;  the  managing  partner  was  in 
tears;  the  gentlemen  of  the  narty 
got  up  and  walked  about ;  and  the 
ladies  sniffed  at  the  scent-botUes. 

'  Well,'  said  I,  by  way  of  encou- 
ragement, 'you  went  to  sleep  with 
some  stuff  Malcolm  had  given  you?' 

'  Yes,  sir,  and  slept  all  next  day. 
He  did  everything  for  me— got  over 
the  doctor  somehow— and  wouldn't 
let  anybody  else  come  near  me. 
In  the  middle  of  the  next  night 
I  woke  up,  and  says  he, "  All  right ; 
get  your  tilings  on';"  and  he  put 
me  into  a  r^gpolar  gardener^s  rait 
and  gave  me  a  lot  of  brandy  and 
cayenne  and  something  in  it,  and 
took  me  to  his  own  place.  "  Now," 
says  he,  "you  must  stay  here  till 
after  the  faneral,  and  then  I'U  take 
you  to  London." 

'Well,  sir,  youll  say  it  was  a 
funny  thing  to  do,  but  I  looked 
through  a  hole  in  the  shutters  in  his 
room,  and  saw  my  own  faneral.  I 
saw  the  parson,  and  the  grave- 
diggers,  and  all ;  and  Captain  Eo- 
bertson  was  there,  and  Maloohn. 
That  night  my  friend  Alick  browned 
my  lace,  cut  off  all  my  hair,  put  me 
4m  a  wig,  and  brought  me  to  lK>ndon ; 
and  here  I  am,  sir,  after  three  weeks' 
wandering  about,  in  your  house,  sit- 
ting amongst  yotur  company,  and  all 
through  a  parcel  of  boys  chevying  a 
horse  up  am  down  the  street ;  anal 
wishes  you  good  night,  ma'am  and 
ladies,  sir  and  gentlemen.'  AndMn. 
Garret  rose  from  his  ohair,and  went 
out 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'Well?'  I  said,  as  Ganet  left  the 
loom. 

'  If  8  a  yery  singular  story/  said  a 
friend.  '  I  hardly  know  whether  he*s 
hoaxing  you  or  not^  Clarkson.' 

'I  think  I  do.  The  man's  not 
capable  of  it  in  the  way  you  mean.' 

'  Tonll  take  some  steps  to  find 
out?' 

'Not  I,  indeed.  So  long  as  he 
behaves  well  he  may  remain  and 
take  care  of  Tartar,  and  I  shaH  not 
fiay  a  word ;  and  I  must  ask  all  of 
yon,  as  a  favour,  not  to  speak  too 
much  about  it;  for  things  do  get 
round,  and  I  dislike  the  notion  of 
causmg  great  pain  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  tattle.' 

Of  course  all  would  be  discreet 
Some  three  months  after  Mr.  Oarref  s 
narrative— during  which  time  the 
old  man  had  scarcely  said  more  than 
half  a  dozen  words  that  did  not  re- 
late to  his  stable  duties— he  came  in 
one  evening  with  a  letter  in  his 
hand,  and  ai^ed  me  to  read  it 

'  Tou  see,  sir,'  said  he,  '  I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  exactly.  Tou'U 
see  what  he  says.' 

I  read  the  letter. 

'  Dear  Joe, — I  told  you  in  my  last 
how  we  were  getting  on.  Captain 
Bobertson  and  Miss  Sophy  have  per- 
suaded Lupy  to  be  married  the  week 
after  next  She  came  down  and  asked 
me  about  it;  and  I  advised  her  to 
yield.  I  told  her  that  had  you  been 
alive,  you  would  have  wished  her  to 
be  happy;  and  that  I  thought  that, 
^part  from  satisfying  the  world,  she 
must  not  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
others  to  her  own  feelings  of  grief; 
and  so,  though  she  don't  feel  quite 
satisfied,  she  has  agreed  that  it  shall 
be  as  they  all  wish. 

'She  says  she  remembers  so  vi- 
^dly  all  the  early  days,  when  she 
used  to  be  more  with  you  than  of 
late. 

'I'm  quite  sure  you've  done  the 
right  thing.  Your  living  would 
have  been  a  drawback  to  their  hap- 
piness that  could  not  have  been  got 
over.  So  remember  that  you  must 
keep  strong,  and  trust  to  hear  all 
from  ma— Yours  fiuthfully, 

'  AuBXAHDrB  Malcolm.' 


I  read  the  ]etter,and  iiien  said,  as 
I  say  always  when  asking  questioDB, 
'Well?' 

'  If  s  this  day  fortnight,  su:.' 

'The  marriage?' 

'Yes.' 

'Well?' 

'  I  should  like  to  be  there,  sir.' 

'Indeed!' 

'It's  the  last  time, sir.  Igiveyoa 
my  word,  sir.  111  never  set  oyes  on 
her  again;  but  I  should  like  to  see 
her  quite  safe,  like.  You  8ee,a&ther 

g'ves  up  his  child  to  another  man's 
leping  then,  and  he  has  the  caro  of 
her  till  then,  I  may  say,  sir.  Ishonld 
like  to  see  her  safis;  and  though 
Alick*s  fond  enough  of  her,  he's  not 
her  fiither,  sir.' 

'Well?* 

'Why,  sir,  I  thought  perhaiMi 
you'd  think  it  natural,  as  I  da' 

'I  do.' 

'I'm  glad  of  that,  sir,  verr  glad; 
and  you  think  Fd  better  go?^ 

'I  didn't  say  that' 

'No,  sir?    I  thought  you  did.' 

'I  said  it  was  natural,  nothing 
more.' 

'Yon  think  I'd  break  out,  per- 
haps?' 

'Ida' 

'  On  my  word,  sir,  I  won't  FIl 
go  down,  as  I  came  up,  in  diBguise, 
and  not  a  soul  will  know  ma  Fd 
get  in  the  pew  in  the  comer  by  the 
font,  and  8he*d  never  notice  me  at 
all    You'll  let  me  go,  sirf 

'Let  you  go,  and  welcome,  my 
good  fellow ;  but  I  think  that  you*d 
better  not  If  you  break  out,  as 
you  call  it.  you'll  get  yourself  into 
trouble,  and  cause  every  one  else  in- 
tense pain* 

'But,  sir,  you'd  go  if  it  was  your- 
self?' . 

What  could  I  say? 

'  You'll  let  me  come  back,  sir?* 

'  Certainly,  at  any  time.' 

The  evening  before  that  day  fort- 
night Susan  rushed  in  and  said  a 
brown-faced  man,  dressed  like  a 
gardener,  had  come  out  of  the  stable, 
and  she  was  sure  he  had  stcden 
something,  he  looked  so  shame- 
&ced.    Would  I  come  and  see? 

I  declined,  told  her  to  look,  and 
let  me  know. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she  re- 
turned and  told  me  that  Qanet  was 
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not  in,  and  that  a  man  from  the 
liyezy  stables  was  at  the  gate. 

'Tell  him  to  look  after  Tartar, 
and  give  him  some  sapper/ 

'And  about  the  strange  man, sir?* 

'  Has  be  taken  anything?' 

'  Not  as  I  can  see,  sir.' 

^Then  let  him  be;  ifs  too  late  to 
nm  after  him  now.' 

So  the  strange  man  went,  and  Mr. 
Ganet  was  missing  from  the  mus- 
ter-roll of  the  establishment 

With  the  trifling  ezoeptions  of 
l)eing  an  execrable  driver  and  a 
wozse  groom,  the  man  from  the 
livery  stables  answered  very  well, 
and  things  went  on  in  that  orderly 
manner  which  the  managing  partner 
prides  herself  on  securing  in  her 
household. 

Three  days  after  the  deparfcore  of 
the  man  with  tiie  brown  face  I  had 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Malcolm,  stating 
tiiat  Mr.  Garret  had  been  taken  ill, 
and  was  not  likely  to  come  back  for 
some  time,  and  oonduding  with  the 
said  Mr.  Garret's  dutiful  respects 
and  regrets. 

Dischargingmy  liverynstable  hand, 
I  found  another  groom,  and  once 
more  the  stream  of  domestic  life 
rolled  on  without  a  ripple  or  eddy 
for  more  than  a  month,  when  another 
letter  arrived  from  Mr.  Malcolm, 
stating  that  Mr.  Garret,  whose  real 
name  I  now  found  was  Paulton,  had 
gradually  grown  worse,  that  his  life 
WHS  almost  spent,  and  that  he 
greatly  desired  to  see  me  before  he 
died. 

After  mature  deliberation,  it  was 
decided  that  I  should  go,  and  I  went. 
I  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  the  even- 
ing, a  little  before  sonset,  and  after 
waiting  a  short  time  was  shown  up 
into  the  invalid's  chamber. 

I  found  him  stretched  on  a  low 
trestle  bedstead,  pale  and  large-eyed 
almost  beyond  recognition,  and  so 
iseble  that  he  could  scarcely  put 
out  his  hand.  The  only  other  per- 
son in  the  room  was  Malcolm,  a 
8quare-jawed,straig^t-lipped,  sandy- 
baired  Scotchman. 

'  Tm  right  glad,  sir,  you've  come; 
I  thought  you  would,  and  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  say  good-bye,  sir, 
Iwfore  I  go  the  long  journey.  I'm 
nmch  obliged  for  all  your  kindness 
to  ma— and— I  don't  feel  right  about 


all  that  I  told  you.  Alick  here 
knows  it,  and  he  agreed  with  me  to 
get  you  to  come  and  see  me.  I  said 
you  was  such  a  reasonable  gentle- 
man, and  so  clear-headed,  that  per- 
haps you'd  set  us  right.' 

How  ^sincerely  I  wished  the  ma- 
naging partner  could  have  heard, 
and  shared,  those  sentiments. 

'  We— I  may  say  we— Alick?' 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  Scotchman. 

'  We  don't  feel  right  about— doc- 
tor says  I've  not  more  than  two  or 
three  days  at  most,  and  we  don't 
feel  right  about  it' 

'About  what? 

'About  the  sham,  sir.  Yon  see 
I'm  near  the  real  thing  now,  and  it 
don't  look  so  right  as  it  did.  Ifs 
like  dying  with  a  lie  in  your  mouth, 
sir,  and  we— I  may  say  we,  Alick^ 
old  man?' 

'  Gertiunly,  certainly.' 

'We  want  you  to  advise  us,  sir, 
and  what  you  say  we'll  do— we'll 
do,  Alick,  eh  f 

'  We  will,  sir.  I'm  afraid  Tve  been 
too  shortHsighted  in  this  matter; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  let  things  take  their  own 
way.' 

'Toudid  it  for  the  best,  Alick; 
you  did  it  for  Lucy  and  me,  I  know; 
and  she's  so  happy  now  with  her 
husband,  that  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.  If  11  kill  her  to  think  how  I 
deceived  her,  poor  child.' 

It  was  not  an  easy  or  a  pleasant 
thing  I  had  to  do.  I  had  to  de^e 
in  a  matter  that  must  involve  a 
number  of  people  in  pain,  and  I 
hate  deciding  in  painfiil  difficulties. 

'  I  can't  advise  you  now,'  I  said, 
'but  I  will  let  you  know  what  I 
think,  to-morrow.' 

'To-morrow,  sir!  I  suppose  I 
shall  last  till  to-morrow,  Alick? 
Doctor  said  two  or  three  days,  and 
that  was  this  morning,  wasn't  it?' 

'Yes— this  morning— you'll  ^«t, 
too,  I  feel— Pve  heard  no  death- 
watch  yet.' 

I  went  down  with  Malcolm  and 
asked  him  how  Garret,  or  rather 
Paulton,  came  to  be  in  that  state. 

'You  see,  sir,  when  he  left  you 
he  came  down  here  and  walked  over 
from  the  station,  and  reached  here 
about  midnight,  frightening  me  aw- 
fully by  knocking  at  the  shutter.  I 
M  a 
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got  Tip  and  let  bim  in,  aod  he  then 
told  me  he  wanted  to  see  her  mar- 
lied  in  the  morning.  I  implored 
him  not  to,  bat  he  was  obstinate, 
and  wonld  go.  I  put  him  in  the 
little  pew  by  the  font;  he  was  all 
right  till  the  service  was  done ;  not 
a  sonl  knew  bim  or  took  any  notice 
of  him.  When  they  were  married, 
and  were  coming  ont,  they  had  to 
pass  by  that  pew,  and  I  saw  that  be 
was  leaning  against  the  pew-door* 
holding  it  by  Mb  hand  a  little  way 
open,  as  if  he  meant  to  msh  ont  as 
they  passed.  I  went  and  pnt  my 
foot  against  the  door,  to  prevent  his 
getting  ont  and  making  a  scene. 
Well,  sir,  they  came  np  the  aisle 
and  passed  the  pew-door,  and  as 
they  passed  he  made  a  movement 
to  get  ont,  and  pushed  the  door,  not 
seeing  my  foot  As  he  looked  down 
to  see  what  prevented  the  door 
opening,  they  turned  the  comer  and 
her  ba^  was  towards  him,  and  then 
he  dropped  down  on  the  floor  like  a 
man  that's  shot.  People  turned 
round  at  the  noise,  but  I  wouldn't 
let  them  open  the  door  till  I  heard 
the  carriage  drive  off,  and  then  I 
had  him  brought  here,  and  here 
he's  been  ever  since.  I  told  the 
neighbours  he  was  a  cousin  of  mine, 
and  that  he'd  had  a  fit,  and  knowing 
me  and  my  ways  they  inquired  no 
farther.  But  I  do  feel  a  great  fear, 
sir,  that  I've  done  wrong,  and  I  fear 
now  to  do  more  wrong  and  more 
harm  by  making  public  the  wrong 
I've  done.  I'm  distracted;  I  don't 
know  what  to  do  or  who  to  trust. 
He  said,  sir,  you'd  always  treated 
him  80  well  that  he'd  trust  you,  and 
I  hire  the  look  of  you,  and  I  will 
trust  you  too.  What  shall  I  do, 
sir?' 

Why  did  Tartar  run  away  ?  But 
it  was  no  use  repining.  I  must  act 
in  this  frightful  responsibility  that 
was  thrust  upon  me. 

'Is  Captain  Eobertson  at  the 
Hall?' 

'Yes,  and  Lucy  too.' 

'Miss  Sophy  r 

'Tes ;  they  came  home  last  week 
from  abroad,  and  will  be  here  now 
for  good.' 

'Do  you  know,  Mr.  Malcolm,  I 
cannot  act  alone  in  this  matter,  in- 
volving so  much  responsibility  as  it 


does.  I  must  hare  some  one  to  oon- 
salt  with  and  share  the  burden.' 

•Who,  sir ?  Who  can  we  tmst? 
I  see  the  wrong,  but  who  can  we 
trust  to  set  it  right,  and  how? 
There's  no  one ' 

'  Yes,  there  is— Miss  Sophy.  1  will 
act  with  her,  if  you  like— I  cannot 
act  alone.' 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  Mias 
Sophy  should  be  called  in. 

'  She'd  better  come  here ;  it  will 
make  less  commotion  than  my  godn^ 
to  the  house.' 

Mr.  Malcolm  agreed  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  undertook  to  bring  Miss 
Sophy  down. 

I  waited  and  had  tea  with  the 
bachelor  gardener,  and  about  eight 
o'clock  Miss  Sophy  came.  I  ocmld 
hear  the  gravel  crunched  xmeyenly 
under  her  slowly  moving  feet»  and 
hear  the  stones  screech  as  the  point 
of  the  stick,  on  which  she  leaned  bo 
heavily,  displaced  and  forced  them 
asunder,  and  then  she  came  in — 

A  woman  with  a  thin  sallow  &ce ; 
the  largest,  clearest,  keenest  eyes  1 
ever  saw,  that  gave  man-like  search- 
ing glances,  which  made  me  feel  I 
had  to  consult  with  no  ordinary 
person :  she  could  bear  a  great  deed 
without  &inting  or  hysterics. 

'  You  wished  to  see  me,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm,' she  said.  

'I  did,  madam,' I  said.  '  Will  yon 
be  seated  ?' 

'"Seatedl"  No,  thank  yon;  say 
on.' 

*  I  fear  my  story  is  a  long  one.' 

'  Can't  you  tell  it  to  the  steward? 
I've  nothing  to  do  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  to-night  I  have  same 
friends.' 

'  It  was  about  your  fijends  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  you.' 

*  Well,  I'U  hear.' 

'  But  would  you  allow  me  to  offar 
you  a  seat? 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  looking  at  me  and  leaning 
heavily  on  her  stick. 

'Yes,  if  you  wish  it'  And  she 
took  a  chair  near  to  the  window,  and 
sat  with  her  back  to  the  light 

*  Now,  sir?' 

'  Mr.  Malcolm  and  myself  are  de- 
sirous of  your  opinion  in  a  matter 
that  nearly  concerns  the  happiaess 
of  Mrs.  Robertson.' 
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•"BMopineBB  of  Lnoy!"  Well, 
ivhat?  Make  haste!  What,  I  ask 
— ^wbat  about  Looy  ?' 

'  Yoa  are  aware  that  her  father 
was  the  head  groom?' 

'  Yes»  of  ooorse-— what  then  ?' 

'  And  that  he  is  supposed  to  have 
died  some  mouths  ago  V' 

'  "  Supposed  T'  Supposed,  sir ! 
He  did  die— I  saw  his  fnneraL  Why 
do  you  say  supposed?' 

'  Because,  unfortunately,  madam, 
he  did  not' 

'Did  not  what,  sir?' 

'  Did  not  die,  madam.' 

'  You're  not  well,  sir.  Mr.  Mal- 
colm, I  must  trouble  you  not  to  ask 
me  to  hear  this  raving— your  firiend 
is  out  of  his  mind.'  And  she  rose 
and  limped  to  the  door. 

'Pny  hear  him.  Miss  Sophy— do. 


I  was  quite  calm  now,  and  waited 
to  see  the  xesuh  of  his  entreaties 
without  a  word.  She  sat  down 
again,  and  then  I  told  her  the  whole 
story,  as  I  had  heard  it  from  Malo(^ 
and  the  old  man. 

She  heard  me  without  making  a 
sign  of  any  kind. 

*  And  this  is  all  true?' she  Baid,a8 
Ipaused. 

'Every  word.  Miss  Sophy/ 

'  Then  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Malcolm, 
you've  done  the  most  foolish  and 
wicked  thing  I  ever  heard  of.  There's 
poor  Lucy,  believing  her  fathor  to 
be  dead,  has  mourned  months  for 
him,  and  offended  nearly  every  one 
ly  delaying  her  marriage  through 
it— and  he's  not  dead  after  all  1' 

'But  he  will  be  soon— he's  now 
up-stairs,  and  the  doctor  says  he  can 
give  no  hope  of  his  living  beyond 
two  or  three  days.' 

'Ks  a  base  and  wicked  thing  to 
have  done,  a  cruel  deception  to  have 
played  upon  every  one.^ 

'I  did  it  for  the  best,  indeed, Miss 
Sophy^I  thought  that  it  was  better 
iot  all  parties  that  the  marriage 
should  tSke  place.  I  did  it  for  the 
best»  as  I  thought' 

'You think  so  now,  eh?' 

'No^  Miss  Sophy,  I  do  not  lam 
very  much  hurt  and  grieved  at  the 
result  of  my  scheme.' 

'Beam  I— more  than  I  can  tell— 
ttd  she  so  happy  now.  If  s  a  cruel 
thio^' 


I  said  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  avoid  the  fuss  and  pub* 
licity  that  a  knowledge  of  the  affiur 
would  cause,  if  it  could  be  confined 
strictly  to  the  members  of  the  fiimily 
most  inteiested,  even  if  it  were  de- 
sirable to  extend  the  knowledge  at 
all.    She  answered — 

'  I  do  not  know,  I'm  sure,  whether 
to  tell  poor  Lucy,  or  not  Where  do 
you  stay  to-m'gfat?' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  nuide  prepara- 
tions to  go  back,  but  I  must  stay 
now.' 

•  Stay  now !— of  course.  Who  am 
I  to  talk  to  about  it,  if  you  go?  Are 
you  a  judge  of  character?  Of  course 
you  are— all  men  say  they  are.  Yo<t 
must  come  up  to  the  house,  and  sea 
Lucy,  and  you'll  then  be  able  to 
judg&  whether  she'd  better  be  told 
or  not  Mr.  Malcolm,  will  you  go 
up  and  tell  Mrs.  Jesaop  to  have  the 
Blue  Boom  made  ready  lor  Mr* 
Glarkson?' 

She  turned  to  me  as  seon  as  ha 
left 

'What  shall  we  do?  It'sadread- 
ful  responsibility.  Who  would  think 
of  such  a  hair-brained  scheme  being 
concocted  by  such  a  man  as  Mal- 
colm ?    I  can  hardly  believe  it' 

'Mad,indeed!   Itwas,'saidL 

'  Suppose,'  said  Miss  Sophy,  '  we 
find  out  what  Paulton  himself  wishes 
— ^it  would  be  smne  guide  in  this 
darknesa    Can  I  see  him  ?' 

I  went  up-fitairs  to  see  if  she 
could,  and  finding  him  awake,  I 
asked  him  if  h»  would  see  her,  and 
he  eagerly  expressed  his  wish  to  do 
so.  She  came  up  the  stears  with 
me,  andsaki,a8  she  leant  heavily  on 
my  arm— 

'  You  understand  now  why  I  km 
Lucy,  and  how  much ' 

Entering  the  room,  she  started  at 
the  terrible  appeaianoe  of  thaold 
groom. 

'  You're  very  ill,  Mr.  Paulten.* 

'  I  am  so,  Miss  Sophy,  very  ill — 
I'm  dying  fast.  Miss  Sophy.  Youll 
forgive  me  whan  I'm  gone^  won't 
you,  miss.  I  nursed  you  when  you 
were  a  little  thing.  Miss  Sophy. 
You'll  not  tiiink  too  hard  of  me— I 
did  it  for  the  best;  we  did  it  for  the* 
best,  as  Alick  thought' 

'I forgive youl  There's  lifctk  to 
forgive  on  my  aeooast;  bus,  haw 
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ooald  yoa  be  so  crael  to  Lucy?  If 
yon  knew  what  she  has  sufiTered — 
and  now  to  have  to  suffer  again! 
Oh!  it  was  yery  foolish  and  cniel, 
Mr.  Paulton.' 

'  I  know  it  was,  Miss  Sophy— I 
know  it :  I  couldn't  see  it  then,  bat 
I  see  it  now.  We  didn't  see  ii  Yoa 
see,  Alick  said  it  was  the  best  thing 
to  do,  and  we  did  it,  as  I'd  have 
done  anything  for  Lncy's  sake;  and 
perhaps  if  I'd  kept  away  it  wouldn't 
have  mattered,  but  I  couldn't  We 
did  it  for  Lucy's  sake.  Miss  Sophy.' 

She  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  put- 
ting the  point  of  the  stick  on  the 
toe  of  her  lame  foot  that  swung  oyer 
the  other,  rocked  henaelf  to  and 
fro. 

' "  Lucy's  sake !"  What  a  miser* 
ably  mistaken  notion !  You  draw  the 
attention  of  the  whole  county  to  the 
&ct  that  it  was  most  desirable  to 
hare  foigotten  for  Lucy's  sake.' 

'But  everybody  needn't  know. 
Miss  Sophy.' 

'  Need  not !— but  they  will.' 

'  No  one  but  some  friends  of  mine 
know  anything  of  it  at  present,  and 
I  could ? 

'Oould  what?  —  silence  their 
tongues?' 

'No,  madam.  I  could,  though 
greatly  against  my  inclination,  affect 
to  take  the  whole  thing  as  a  hoax  of 
Garret'ft— Faulton's,  I  should  say.' 

*  Are  you  clever  at  acting  lies  ?' 

'Madam,  I  offered  reluctantly  to 
*'  act  a  lie,"  as  you  plainly  term  it, 
to  save  you  and  your  friend  pain.' 

'  I  know  it.  Forgive  me— but  I 
am  so  grieved  for  Lucy.' 

She  held  out  her  hand,  as  an  im- 
pulsive, good-hearted  man  might 
nave  done.    I  took  it,  and  said — 

'  I  forgive  you,  madam,  freely. 
The  buiden  of  life  would  be  too 
groat  for  most,  but  for  these  acted 
Bes  that  must  be  carried  out,  that 
must  bear  their  own  punishment— 
a  punishment  less  pamful  in  some 
cases  tban]  that  which  follows  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  truth.' 

'  Tou  are  almost  a  Jesuit.' 

'  No,  madam ;  simply  a  man  whose 
CKperienoes  have  been  bitter,  and 
who  is  wiser  now  than  when  he  was 
a  boy  of  twenty.' 

'  Even  your  friends  are  only  one 
part  of  the  question.  If  Lucy  knows. 


how  will  her  giief  be  accounted 
for?' 

'i/[she  knows.  She  must  go  away 
if  it  is  to  be  kept  a  secret  I  say  £f 
it  is  to  be  kept  a  secret' 

'^  it  is  to  be  kept  a  secrete 
You  doubt  the  desirability  of  that?' 

'  I  do,  madam.' 

'  And  so  do  I.  The  discovery 
will  be  painful,  terrible  to  us  all; 
bat  it  is  better  it  should  be  over 
and  done  with.' 

'We  agree  exactly,  madam;  but 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  are  not 
the  persons  most  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter.  Gaptain  Bobert- 
Bon * 

'True;  Cousin  William  must 
decide.    Let  us  go  and  see  him.' 

She  rose,  and  went  to  the  door. 

'  Youll  forgive  me,  Miss  Sophy  ?' 

She  limped  across  the  room,  and 
took  the  old  man's  band. 

'  Forgive  lyou,  Paulton.  Quite, 
and  heartily.  I  will  come  again; 
and  if  Gaptain  Bobertson  agrees,  wa 
will  bring  Lucy,  if  you  thmk  you'd 
like  to  see  her.' 

'  like  to  see  her.  Miss  Sophy  \  I 
seem  dying  for  it  I've  never  had 
one  happy  moment  since  I  saw  her 
that  night  you  know  o£  Brings 
her,  for  God's  sake,  in  time  to  for- 
give her  poor  old,  eilly  &ther.'  And 
he  sank  back  exhausted. 

We  walked  up  to  the  house,  and 
saw  Gaptain  Bobertson ;  and  in  the 
presence  of  Miss  Sophy  I  told  him 
the  whole  story. 

'  Good  God!  What  pitiable  old 
fools!'  he  exclaimed,  when  I  had 
finished.  'What  will  poor  Jjom 
do?' 

'  She  must  know  it,  I  suppose, 
William.' 

'  Enow  it;  of  course  she  mustr* 
Everybody  must  know  it  A  secret 
of  this  kind  between  a  man  and  his 
wife  is  fiital  to  anything  they  might 
feel  for  each  other.  No  secrets  from 
Lucy,  Sophy ;  and,  as  to  the  others, 
the  man  with  a  secret  is  the  slave 
of  every  knave  and  fool  who  knows 
it    No;  rUhave  no  secrets,  please.'  - 

'  To  think  those  two  fond  old  fooLs 
should  choose  to  show  thefr  affec- 
tion that  way.  If  s  not  my  doing. 
I'm  not  ashamed  of  Sir  Miles  Hsst- 
ings' granddaughter;  and  those  who 
are  can  leave  her  bouse  and  mine.' 
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'Bat  who  will  break  it  to  her, 
William?' 

'  You  must,  dear.  TonVe  known 
her  longest  and  beet  I  should  kill 
her.  1  can't  "break  it,"  as  you 
call  ii  I  nerer  saw  her  weep  from 
any  word  of  mine  yet;  and  by  Gk)d's 
help  I  never  will.  No,  you  must 
tell  .her,  Sophy,  dear;  and  you,  sir, 
let  me  thank  you  with  all  my  heart 
for  your  port  in  this  painfal  affiidr. 
Tou  acted,  sir ' 

'As  I  am  sure  you  would  haye 
acted  under  like  circumstances.  Gap- 
tain  BobertBon.' 

'  Better ;  ten  times  better,  sir.  I 
should  have  washed  my  hands  of  the 
whole  affiur.  I'm  very  deeply  in- 
debted to  you,  sir.'  And  he  shook 
my  hand  warmly.  '  You  must  stop 
and  see  us  out  of  it,  and  put  us 
light  with  the  papers.  I  can  tell 
£K>m  your  very  taiklhat  youcan  write 
a  good  letter.  You'll  stop  and  see 
US  through,  I  know,  sir— won't 
jou?' 

'  I  should  haye  preferred—' 

'Look  here,  sur.  You're  made 
some  sacrifices  now.  Do  stay.  You 
don't  know  how  much  your  judg- 
ment will  serye  us  in  this  trial. 
Just  stay.' 

After  this  1  could  not  do  other- 
wise. Poor  Lucy  was  told  by  Sophy, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  on  the 
next  day  she  should  see  ;her  flBither. 
She  would  have  gone  at  once,  but 
we  dissuaded  her  from  it  on  account 
of  the  excitement  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  during  the  evening. 
We  all— Captain  Bobertson,  Lucy, 
MiBB  Sophy,  and  myself— went  down 
to  the  cottage  in  the  morning.  I 
found  Mfdcolm  sitting  at  the  bed- 
aide  of  his  friend. 

'Better  this  morning?'  I  said  to 
Malcolm,  in  a  low  voice. 

'No,  sir,  I'm  weaker  and  worse. 
I  wander  a  little  at  times,  but  I 
know  the  aound  of  your  voice,  sir. 
Yonll  take  care  of  Tartar,  sir.  He's 
a  good  little  horse.  A  little  playful, 
hut  a  good  little  horse,  sir.' 

'I've  come  to  see  whether  you 
can  see  Miss  Sophy,  and  hear  what 
she  has  to  say  about  the  matter  we 
were  talking  about  last  night' 

'Last  night?  I  give  her  the 
hnm  mash,  sir.' 

'  He's  so  weak/  said  the  Scotch- 


man. '  He's  been  like  this  all  the 
morning.' 

After  a  few  minutes  he  looked  up, 
saw  me,  and  said,  eagerly — 

'  Will  she  come?  Have  you  told 
her?  She'll  forgive  her  poor  old 
father,  won't  she,  sir?  She  must 
We  did  it  for  the  beet' 

'  She  unll  forgive  you.  Will  you 
see  her  now?' 

'  Keep  your  hand  lower,  John,'  he 
broke  out  'She  won't  bear  it  on 
the  curb  like  that.  Drop  your 
hand,  boy— drop  it,  I  tell  you. 
You'll  pull  her  on  to  you  in  a  mi- 
nute; that's  it  Keep  yotur  hand 
low  and  your  heels  down,  and  she'll 
go  like  a  lamb.  Mind,  onlv  three 
times  round,  with  the  clothes  on, 
and  then  bring  her  in.  She's  a 
beauty,  she  is  1  1  wish  Td  a  pot  on 
her.'  And  he  ceased  muttering 
from  sheer  weakness. 

I  saw  he  was  gradually  sinki^^ 
and  told  them  to  come  up.  He 
knew  none  of  them  but  his  daughter, 
and,  quite  calmly,  said^ 

'  Well,  Lucy.  Brought  the  gruel, 
lass?  What  have  ye  done  witii  the 
littie'un?  Up  to  the  house?  Bless 
her!  Isdoctor  coming,  lass?  He's 
late.  He  don't  know  what  it  is  for 
me  to  lie  "quiet,"  as  he 'says.  I 
sappose  I  must,  lass,  though,  if  I'm 
to  get  out  again.  Well  take  little 
Lucy  in  the  trap  to  the  Beeches,  the 
first  day,  won't  we  lass,  eh?  Give 
us  a  kiss,  lass.  I  was  afraid  I'd 
never  kiss  you  again  when  the  gray 
fell  on  me.  But  I  shall  pull  through, 
shan't  I,  lass,  and  put  her  at  it 
again  when  I'm  right,  old  girl  ?' 

He  had  caught  hold  of  lus  daugh- 
ter's hand  and  drawn  her  face  to  his, 
evidently  thinking  it  was  his  wife's. 

'  What  aro  you  crying  for?  Don't 
cry,  lass,  now.  I'll  be  aU  right;  and 
in  a  week  we'll  go  to  the  Beisches 
with  the  little  'un  and  a  basket,  and 
make  a  second  wedding-day  this 
year,  lass.  Don't  cry,  now;  don't 
ci^.  Kiss  your  old  man,  lass,  and 
wipe  your  eyes,  and  read  us  a  little 
of  your  book.' 

I  gave  her  the  Bible,  and  she  sat 
down  on  the  bedside,  with  the  book 
on  her  knees,  still  holding  his  hand 
inhere. 

'Don't  cry, lass;  I'm  not  in  pain ; 
only  weakish.     Bead  us  the  bit 
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abont--iio,  abont  Jacob  and  Ba- 
ohel.  I  like  thai  I  could  haye 
cried  my  heart  oat  the  first  time  I 
IdBBod  yon  JasB.    Bead  na  that  bit' 

She  tonied  to  it  and  read. 

At  the  first  fioiiiid  of  her  Toice  he 
started,  opened  his  doll  eyes,  and 
tamed  towards  her;  and  as  she 
read  we  eoald  see  his  eyes  brighten 
with  a  growing  gleam  of  intelli- 
gence, ontil  at  last  he  started  ap 
and  canglit  ber  to  his  ^bvMst,  and 
cried — 

'Lacy!  Lacyl  My  childl  My 
daughter  I  Toall  forgive  me,  yoar 
poor,  old,  fond  &tfaer?  You'll  for- 
give  me?    I  did  it  for  the  best' 

'FoigiTe  you,  father  1  A  thou- 
ssad  times!  I  am  so  happy  to  see 
YOU  once  more,  when  I  tnought  I 
had  lost  you  for  ever.  You  must 
live  now,  and  comfort  me,  and  tell 
me  you  fbrgive  me  all  the  neglect  I 
feel ' 

'  I  harre  nothing  to  forgiYe,  Lucy*--* 
nothing.  I  haTo  done  a  cruel  thmg. 
Miss  Sophy  said  sow  I  know  it 
And  you'll  fiHrgive  your  poor  old 
&ther;  and  you'll  pray  with  him; 
wont  you,  now— now — the  one  your 
mother  learnt  you  ?' 

She  lialt  that  the  sudden  altera- 
tion in  his  Toice  waa  not  without 
wamhig. 

We  all  left  the  room,  and  as  we 
descended  we  heard  the  murmur  of 
her  Toice,  broken  by  sobs,  breathing 
for  her  dying  &ther  the  petition  she 
had  leanied  at  her  dead  mother's 
knee. 

We  sat  for  some  time  silently 
waiting  for  a  sign  of  the  end,  and 
then  beard  the  door  at  the  head  of 
the  Btairsopen,  and  heard  her  coming 
down. 

She  came  in,  her  flM»  pale,  her 
^yas  swollen,  but  not  now  weeping ; 
and,  going  to  her  husband,  said,  with 
a  quitering  lip— - 


'  If  s  all  over,  William,  dear.  I>b 
only  you  in  the  world  now.'  And 
throwing  her  arms  round  him,  she 
buxst  into  the  most  tendUe  passiaift 
ofgriet 

Malcolm  and  I  left  the  room,  and 
as  I  PMBcd  the  window  I  saw  her 
folded  in  her  weeping  husband's 
arms,a8  he  sat  cm  the  couch ;  while 
Sophy,  seated  at  her  feet,  oon- 
Tulsiyely  caressed  and  fondled  her 
hand  against  her  Iweast,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  child  of  which  she  foazed  to 
be  deprived. 

I  stayed  for  some  days  after  this» 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  county 
paper,  explaining'  the  foots  of  the 
case.  I  attended  the  fnnocal,  and 
saw  the  old  follow  buried  in  earnest 
under  the  inscription  on  the  stone, 
which  had  been  a  mockery  till  then; 
and  then  went  home  to  ClH>hi&i^ 
not  without  a  warm  inTitation  to  go 
again  from  all. 

This  inTitation  I  did  not  mean  to 
accept;  but  we  found  it  imposdUe 
to  refujBe  when,  after  several  letters. 
Captain  Bobertson,  Lucy>  and  Miss 
Sophy  came  one  spring  morning, 
and  insisted  that  we  should  go  back 
with  them  at  once,  or  fix  an  early 
day  in  the  week  on  which  we 
would  go. 

We  selected  a  day,  and  went 
Those  who  know  how  a  London 
couple  can  ei^y  the  country  under 
any  circumstances,  may  imagine  how 
we  enjoyed  that  visit,  when,  as  the 
senior  partner  said,  speaking  of  it 
afiierwBxds,  *  Thoy  treated  us  both 
as  if  we  were  at  once  people  of  title 
and  had  known  them  all  our  liyea. 
As  for  Miss  S(^hy,  she's  a  perfect 
angel  1' 

'  Quite  so,  my  dear/  said  I.  '  I 
agree  with  you  entirely.  I  think 
we  may  also  congratulate  ouzselvea 
on  knowing  both  Oaptain  Bobertson 
and  "  Miss  Sophy's  Crutch." ' 

FBAxnns. 
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THE  COIN  OP  THE  BEALM  OP  LOVE. 

OH,  for  the  days  when  that  oredolous  banker. 
Honoured  each  draft  on  his  name  that  I  drew— 
Capid,  th^y  call  him— when,  free  from  gold's  canker, 
My  feelings  were  fresh,  and  my  years  twenty-two ! 
Oh,  for  the  days  when  of  stock,  share,  and  Conaol 

I  was  as  innocent  qnite  as  a  dove. 
When  I  belieyed  that  enough  for  my  wanls  all 
Might  be  found  in  the  coin  of  the  Beahn  of  Love  I 

Strange  is  Loye's  coinage :  no  bank  in  the  City 

E'er  would  accept  it  as  cash,  I  suspect ; 
Curious  Cupid !  yet  each  coin  but  it  he 

Each  other  curxency  straight  will  reject 
Not  all  the  sums  that  a  Bothsdiild  adTances 

States  well-nigh  bankrupt  will  help  you  to  more ; 
Nay,  you  must  deal  in  quite  different  finances^ 

If  you  would  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Love  1 

Words  there  must  be  full  of  tender  deyotion, 

Whisperings  low  in  the  pause  of  the  dance; 
I^yes  that  can  tell  of  the  heart's  deep  emotion. 

Mute,  yet  all  eloquent  still  with  their  gUmce. 
Then,  when  the  battle  is  won  and  is  over. 

Actions  which  show  that,  wherever  you  roye. 
One  naught  of  change  shall  eyer  disoeyer/— 

This  is  the  coin  of  the  Bealm  of  Loye. 

Ah,  happy  coinage!  ah,  blessed  season ! 

Verily  'tis  a  delectable  trade ; 
Freely  inyest  in  it,  not  without  xeason, 

Whate'er  you  spend,  you  will  amply  be  paid  I 
Paid  in  true  coin— she  will  neyer  ibrget  it, — 

Paid  hj  a  heart  that  all  constant  will  pioye, 
For  your  inyestment,—- you  ne'er  shall  regret  it, 

Paid  in  the  coin  of  the  Beahn  of  Loye. 


ANSWEBS  TO  OHABADES  IN  THE  CHBTSTMAS  NUMBEB. 

L  Bcaoelet. 
U.  Exchange, 
in.  Sanbeam. 


ANSWEBS  TO  CHARADES  IN  THE  JANUABY  NUMBEB. 
I.  Crossbow. 
n.  Ltgfatkonse. 
IIL  Primrose. 
IV.  Brid^room. 
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MEETING  A  VALENTINK 

NO  leaves  as  yet,  bat  on  the  trees, 
A  tender  flush  of  green. 
And,  blaok  in  many  a  fork  and  branchy 

The  last  year's  x^sts  were  seen : 
Bare  half  the  boughs ;  the  stems  were  bare 

Saye  where,  aioond  them  gicwn^ 
The  shining  ivy-tangle  wrought 
A  yerdore  not  thSr  own. 

The  early  violets  were  oat. 

Their  wafted  fragrance  blent 
With  the  rank  taint  of  trodden  leaves, 

Ab  throngh  the  wood  I  went ; 
The  hidden  nooks  the  primrose  lit^ 

The  snowdrop  pure  and  cold. 
And  in  the  clefte  the  crocus  shot 

In  points  of  living  gold. 

Deep  down  into  the  wood  I  went, 

Tne  birds  sang  overhead — 
The  thrash  sang  there  a  month  ago. 

Bat  else  the  woods  were  dead : 
Now  every  bird  was  back,  as  each 

The  season  could  divine. 
And  knew  the  day,  and  came  like  me 

To  meet  its  Valentine. 

The  tender  beauties  of  the  wood 

Seemed  of  our  joy  a  part. 
The  happy  birds  sang  on,  and  I 

Went  singing  in  my  heart 
The  dewy  frioshness  of  the  dawn  ■ 

Sparkled  on  all  around ; 
My  step  was  lighter  than  a  boy's. 

My  footfiill  made  no  sound. 

And  ever  as  the  winding  path 

Before  me  rose  and  fell. 
With  eager,  flaming  eyes  I  sought 

The  face  I  loved  so  well : 
Only  one  face  could  haunt  the  wood. 

And  that  must  needs  be  mine — 
So  my  heart  prompted  as  I  went 

To  meet  my  Valentine. 

Her  hair  was  brown,  her  eyes  were  blue. 

Yet  oft  with  glad  surprise 
I  saw  her  tresses  gleammg  gold. 

And  violet  her  eyes ; 
As  through  each  softly  warming  tint 

The  honeysuckle  glows. 
So  gloVd  her  cheek;  but  aye  her  mouth 

Was  redder  than  the  rose. 
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'  The  eyes  deoeive,  the  heart  is  true/ 

This  thought  was  in  my  breast, 
'  Love  would  disoem  her  were  she  hid 

Olofie  in  a  leafy  nest : 
If  this  were  June,  and  all  the  wood 

Stood  dense  with  rustling  green. 
She  would  be  present  to  my  neart. 

Detected  though  unseen. 

'  The  mystic  sympathies  of  life 

The  wise  ignore  in  yain ; 
When  love  unites  our  liye|9,  it  shapes 

An  interlinking  chain * 

I  ceased,  and  with  a  joyous  cry 

And  quicken'd  footsteps  sped. 
For  through  the  trees,  before  my  eyes^ 

A  ribbon  fluttered  red  I 

Throbbing  delight  in  every  vein. 

Pulses  that  thrill  and  beat! 
For  ecstacy  I  could  have  &llen 

And  worshipped  at  her  feet ; 
I  darted  on,  I  cleared  the  trees. 

The  spell  that  instant  brolro — 
It  was  the  gip^  of  the  wood, 

I  knew  her  scarlet  doaki 

'  The  eyes  deceive,  the  heart  is  true,' 

A  mocking  demon  cried. 
As  from  her  knees  the  crone  arose 

And  hobbled  to  my  side. 
'Go!  goT  I  shrieked  in  agony, 

'  Tour  fBioe  1  dare  not  see— 
Your  face,  or  aoy  other  fiice. 

Were  worse  than  death  to  me  I' 

'My  &ce  or  cmy  other  fiioe?* 

Her  words  were  hard  to  speak ; 
*  And  yet— or  else  the  stars  deceive — 

There  is  a  fince  you  seek : 
A  homely  &ce,  with  brownish  looks. 

With  grey  and  shrewish  ^es ' 

'  Whatever  star  you  trust,'  I  cried, 

'  It  plays  you  false— it  lies  1' 

I  olasp'd  my  brow,  my  lips  I  bit^ 

My  heart  was  like  a  stone; 
A  merry  laugh  rang  through  the  wood, 

I  turned  upon  the  crone : 
'No  other  fiice'— her  hood  she  dropped— 

'No  other  fiioe  than  minel' 
She  threw  the  scarlet  cloak  away — 

It  was  my  Valentine ! 

WiLUAK  Sawxxb. 
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MOBE  DOGS  OF  NOTE.* 


FOB  many  people  liorrors  bave 
an  irresistible  charm,  and  the 
more  horrible  the  horrors  axe  the 
better  they  like  them,  especially  if 
founded  on  a  groundwork  of  hct 
Amongst  these,  the  sale  and  serring 
of  human  flesh  in  unsuspected  forms 
has  ever  been  a  favourite  topic  with 
the  loYere  of  the  hideous  and  the 
terrible.  From  the  time  of  the 
Arabian  Nights  to  the  present  date, 
many  a  listening  ear  has  been  fasci- 
nated by  accounts  of  how  monsters 
in  human  shape  (a  race  of  criminalfi» 
it  is  believed,  now  quite  extinct)  be- 
guiled honest  and  healthy-appetited 
men  into  acts  of  unconscious  canni- 
balism. It  is  a  pleasure  analogous 
to  hearing  the  rain  beat,  and  the 
tempest  howl,  while  you  are  snugly 
ensconced  in  your  chimney-comer. 
It  is  so  utterly  unlikely,  so  impos- 
sible, now,  that  you  should  be  made, 
under  any  conceivable  circum- 
stances, to  commit  true  and  real 
anthropophagy,  that  it  merely  gives 
you  a  pleasing  shudder,  a  delightful 
fright,  when  you  hear  of  such  things 
occurring  in  bygone  times.  They 
are  legendary  lore,  you  think,  no 
more  authentic  than  Bluebeard's 
biography;  their  actors  are  ima- 
ginary beings,  as  unsupported  by 
&ct  as  European  ogres  or  oriental 
ghouls.  Sucn  legendary  tales  have, 
nevertheless,  be^  almost  always 
taken  from  history.  In  such  cases, 
to  arrive  at  the  historical  &ck,  it 
suffices  to  strip  it  of  the  details 
superadded  by  popular  credulity. 

Thus,  many  a  child  has  been 
frightened  Vy  nurses'  tales  about 
butchers  and  pastrycooks  selling 
human  flesh  in  Paris.  Those  tales 
were  doubtless  greatly  exaggerated; 
nay.  we  might  utterly  refuse  to 
credit  tiiem,  if  such  &cts  were  not 
attested  by  authentic  documents 
In  parchment  records,  several  cen- 
turies old,  it  is  stated  that  a  botcher 
at  Tournus,  a  small  town  in  Bur-r 
gundy,  publicly  sold  human  flesh, 
passing  it  off  for  veal.  Another 
memorable  instance  occurred  in  the 
year  of  grace  1 260,  when  Louis  IX., 

*  See  the  October  Komber,  1867,  of 
*  London  Society,'  p.  397. 


commonly  called  Saint  Louis,  was 
king  of  fSrance. 

At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  des  Deux-Ermites, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bue  des 
Marmousets,  a  master  barber,  whose 
name  was  Olivier  Galipaud.  With 
the  usual  obsequiousness  and  gossip 
of  his  brethren,  he  handled  the  razor 
with  unusual  dexterity.  His  repu- 
tation, consequently,  stood  high,  and 
his  customers  were  well-to-do  and 
numerous. 

Master  GaUpaud's  next-door 
neighbour  was  a  pastrycook  named 
Grimaldi,  a  native  of  Florence,  who 
drove,  in  his  way,  as  flourishing  a 
business  as  his  friend  Galipaud.  His 
shop  was  one  of  the  best  frequented 
in  town.  Certain  little  patties,  made 
after  a  receipt  of  his  own,  were 
sought  by  epicures  from  every 
quarter.  The  patties,  in  fact,  were 
prepared  with  considerable  skill; 
they  were  better  seasoned,  and  more 
delicately  flavoured,  than  any  to  be 
had  of  other  pastrycooks.  He  sold 
an  enormous  quantity  every  day. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  he  made  a 
deal  of  money  by  them. 

One  Christmas  Eve,  as  it  was 
getting  dark,  a  bellringer  at  the 
catheand  of  Notre  Dimio  named 
Lef^vre,  as  he  was  passing  down  the 
Bue  des  Marmousets,  had  the  un* 
lucky  idea  of  getting  shaved.  He 
stepped  into  Galipaud's  shop,  ac- 
companied by  a  little  spaniel  called 
CarpiUon.  At  a  sign  from  his  master, 
the  dog  lay  down  in  a  comer  of  the 
shop  near  the  door,  whUe  he  himself 
went  into  the  back  shop,  where  the 
barber  awaited  him,  napkin  in 
hand. 

A  few  nunntes  afterwards  Gar- 
pillon  suddenly  heard  a  groan,  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  dull  heavy 
sound,  like  that  of  a  door  shut  firmly 
to.  The  dog  pricked  his  ears, 
jumped  on  his  feet,  and  rushed  into 
the  back  shop,  barking  loudly.  He 
searched  for  his  master,  but  no 
master  was  to  be  found.  The  bell- 
ringer  had  disappeared.  Something 
strange  and  horrible  must  have  00- 
curr^,  for  the  dog  could  not  be 
made  to  cease  from  howling.    Gali- 
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pand,  in  a  lage,  seized  a  thick  stick, 
-with  the  evident  intention  of  knock- 
ing the  dog  on  the  head.  Garpillon 
BToided  the  blow,  and,  becoming 
fdrioQB  in  torn,  attacked  the  barber's 
legs,  which  he  bit  severely  in  several 
places.  After  wreaking  this  partial 
vengeance,  he  retreated  nnder  a 
heavy  piece  of  fomitore,  where  he 
recommenced  his  cries  and  yells. 

While  this  was  going  on  two  of 
the  bellringer's  friends  entered  the 
barber's  shop.  Garpillon,  recog- 
nising them  at  once,  crept  oat  of  his 
retreat,  ran  towards  them,  and  re- 
newed his  plaintive  lamentations. 

'  Why,  ifs  Garpillon  1'  one  of  them 
exclaimed.  'What  is  tiie  matter, 
Garpillon?  Where  is  yonr  master?' 

These  words  redoabled  the  dog's 
excitement.  He  mshed  again  npon 
the  barber,  and  followed  him  to  the 
farther  end  of  his  back  shop.  The 
two  men  followed,  thinking  to  calm 
him ;  bat  they  stopx)ed  short,  as  if  pet- 
rified, at  beholding  Galipand  hastily 
pickup  a  bloody  nightcap.  The  bar- 
ber's fearful  pallor,  his  haggard  eyes, 
his  strange  embarrassment,  were  a 
complete  revelation  for  these  two 
witnesses.  They  turned  pale,  and 
trembled  with  horror  themselves. 
'Lefevre  has  been  murdered!'  they 
involuntarily  exclaimed. 

The  words  struck  Galipand  like  a 
thunderbolt  He  saw  that  he  was 
lost,  and  tried  to  escape.  The  bell- 
ringer's  friends  barred  the  passage, 
shouting  for  help.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  shop  was  crowded.  The  legal 
authorities  soon  arrived.  They  then 
set  about  searching  the  premises, 
which  speedily  resulted  in  a  firight- 
ful  discovery. 

Olivier  Galipand  was  a  practised 
assassin,  and  Grimaldi,  the  pastry- 
cook, was  his  accomplice. 

In  the  barber's  back  shop  they 
found  a  trap-door,  swinging  on  a 
hinge,  and  opening  into  the  cellar  be- 
neath. As  soon  as  the  wretch  had 
cut  a  victim's  throat,  he  threw  him 
down  backwards  upon  the  traj^door, 
and  the  body  immediately  disap- 
peared. At  night,  after  the  com- 
mission of  every  murder,  Galipand 
irent  down  into  his  cellar,  and  cut 
up  the  body  into  joints,  exactly  as  a 
professional  butcher  would.  The 
bead  and  the  bones  were  put  into  a 


sack,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine  at 
the  first  opportunity.  The  fl^  was 
sold  to  his  gossip  Grimaldi ;  and  it 
was  with  this  meat  that  the  wretcli 
made  the  fiemious  patties  whidi  all 
Paris  enjoyed  with  so  keen  a  lelidi. 
A  small  door,  excavated  in  the 
foundation  of  the  building,  esta- 
blished a  communication  between 
the  adjoining  cellars  occupied  by 
this  couple  of  cannibal  accomplices. 

The  number  of  persons  mumered 
by  Galipand  could  never  be  pre- 
cisely ascertained.  When  the  (^cerB 
of  justice  searched  the  cellar,  ^ey 
found,  besides  the  Notre  Dame  bell- 
ringer's  corpse,  two  heads  separated 
from  their  bodies.  They  were  still 
lying  close  to  the  butcher's  block  on 
which  the  monster  used  to  cut  up 
human  flesh.  Probably  he  had  not 
had  time  during  the  preceding  night 
to  go  and  throw  them  into  the  river. 
A  few  days  after  their  arrest,  these 
atrocious  villains  received  the  chas- 
tisement due  to  their  crimes  by  be- 
ing burnt  alive  in  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve.  The  house  where  such  deeds 
had  been  committed  was  demolished. 
A  large  square  stone  marked  tiie 
accursed  spot ;  and  on  the  stone  was 
sculptured  the  likeness  of  the  fidth- 
ful  dog,  who  had  avenged  his 
master  oy  denouncing  the  cnminals 
to  justice. 

The  dog  of  Montargis  undoubtedly 
stands  the  very  foremost  on  the  lisf; 
of  canine  accusers ;  but  the  story  is 
too  well  known,  too  legendaiy,  and 
too  long,  to  allow  of  repetition  here. 
My  elder  readers  will  remember  the 
melodrama  composed  on  this  subject, 
and  which,  in  their  youth,  made  the 
tour  of  all  the  British  provincial 
theatres.  It  first  appeared  in  Parii^ 
at  the  Ambigu  Gomique,  with  im- 
mense success;  thence  it  travelled 
all  over  France,  and  was  afterwards 
produced  in  London,  Vienna,  and 
other  foreign  capitals. 

The  performance  of  the  dog  of 
Montargis  in  Germany  famishes  an 
anecdote  which  is  very  oxurious  and 
little  known.  An  actor,  of  the  name 
of  Kersten,  was  travelling  about 
£rom  town  to  town  with  the  fiimous 
dog  who  had  played  in  Paris  the 
part  of  The  Bos.  The  court  of  Saxe- 
Weimar  invited  him  to  go  there.  At 
that   time   Goethe,  the  author  of 
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'  "FwasX!  was  mlnigter  and  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Weimar.  He 
strenuously  opposed  the  representa- 
tion of  this  illegitimate  drama, 
founding  his  resistance  on  the  ref- 
lation which  forhade  the  production 
of  animals  on  the  Weimar  stage. 

The  court  disregarded  the  poet's 
opposition,  and  was  resolved  on 
having  its  own  way.  At  which 
Goethe  set  off  in  a  rage  for  Jena, 
whence  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke 
that  his  Transparency  had  to  choose 
between  him,  Goethe,  and  the  dog. 

The  dog  obtained  the  preference, 
and  Goethe's  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Another  Denunciating  Dog,  bear- 
ing the  singular  name  of '  Bristol,'  is 
recorded  in  the  judicial  annals  of 
the  south  of  France.  It  dates  &om 
the  year  1718. 

A  Marseilles  paper-merchant  went 
to  make  purchases  at  Toulon.  That 
done,  he  left  Toulon  to  return  to 
MarseiUes.  His  wife  and  son,  ap- 
prised of  Us  departure,  awaited  ms 
coming.  For  mur  long  days  they 
waited  in  Tain,  in  a  state  of  fearful 
and  ever-increasing  anxiety.  On  the 
morning  of  the  fifth  day,  their  dog, 
who  had  accompam'ed  his  master  in 
his  journey,  arrived  alone.  The  poor 
creature  was  in  a  pitiable  Btate. 
Everysound  of  his  voice,  every  move- 
ment he  made,  announced  the  deep- 
est criefl  He  licked  his  mistress  s 
hands,  lay  down  at  her  feet,  and 
began  to  howl. 

'Misfortune  has  come  to  the 
house,'  she  said.  'A  presentiment 
of  evil  chokes  my  breath.  If  your 
father  should  be  deadl  The  Lord 
have  pity  onus!' 

'  If  you  wish,  mother,  I  am  ready 
to  go  in  search  of  him.' 

'Go,  my  boy:  go  by  all  means. 
Take  Bristol  witn  you.  He  will  be 
sure  to  lead  you  to  his  master,  alive 
or  dead.' 

Bristol,  hearing  what  was  said, 
rose  to  his  feet  and  walked  slowly 
towards  the  door.  The  young  man 
saddled  a  good  horse,  and  set  off  at 
once  upon  his  mission.  He  did  not 
return  until  the  following  day. 
Durinff  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
sence his  mother  had  prayed  and 
wept 

'  Tou  are  alone,'  she   said ;  '  I 


understand  what  that  means.  Tour 
father  is  no  more,  and  I  am  left  a 
widow.' 

He  knelt  by  her  side,  and  Bristol 
licked  their  hands  whfle  they  wept 
together. 

'  What  information  have  you  ob- 
tained ?'  she  asked. 

'  My  father  has  been  murdered  in 
the  forest  of  Cogniou.' 

For  a  whole  month,  the  authori- 
ties on  one  hand,  and  the  widow  and 
her  son  on  the  other,  made  every 
effort  to  discover  the  murderer; 
but  all  in  vain ;  the^  could  not  even 
find  out  any  individual  on  whom 
they  could  fix  a  reasonable  suspi- 
cion. Six  months  elapsed.  The  at- 
tention of  the  offtoers  of  justice  bemg 
directed  to  more  recent  cnmeB,they 
thought  no  more  of  the  paper-mer- 
chant. But  those  he  bad  leQ  still 
mourned  his  loss.  Bristol  had  lost 
all  his  gaiefy.  He  spent  whole 
hours  sorrowftdly  stretched  on  a 
little  straw  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
house. 

One  evening,  while  following  his 
young  master  about  the  town,  he 
entered  with  him  into  a  caf6  in 
which  several  strangers  were  assem- 
bled. The  young  man  took  his  seat 
at  a  table  beside  a  couple  of  ao- 
quaintances,  and  Bristol  having  no- 
thing better  to  do,  b^^ed  the 
time  by  walking  up  and  down  the 
room.  Suddenly  after  uttering  a 
low  growl,  he  furiously  flew  at  a 
tall  thin  man  who  was  amusmg 
himself  with  a  game  of  draughts. 

The  man,  in  alarm,  called  out  for 
help.  The  guests  rose  from  their 
seats  and  crowded  round  him.  Th^ 
tried  to  keep  the  dog  back;  they 
beat  him  severely  about  the  head 
and  loins;  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
It  only  redoubled  Bristol's  niry.  He 
paid  no  attention  to  the  persons 
who  maltreated  him;  all  his  rage 
was  directed  against  the  man  who 
was  playing  draughts.  As  soon  as 
he  was  driven  off,  he  attacked  him 
again.  He  tore  his  clothes  and  bit 
his  legs. 

'  This  is  insufferable,  abominable  I 
shouted  the  bystanders,  addressing 
Bristol's  owner.  'Call  off  your  dog, 
and  take  him  out  of  the  roouL' 

With  some  difficulty  the  yotmg 
man  aucceeded  in  making  the  en- 
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raged  animal  loose  his  hold,  and 
could  find  no  other  means  of  calm- 
ing him  except  by  carrying  him 
quite  oat  of  the  caf($.  Bat  before 
they  had  set  a  handred  steps,  Bristol 
left  his  master,  retamed  to  the  cafe, 
and  again  attacked  the  tall  thin 
stranger.  Once  more  the  yoang 
man  was  obliged  to  employ  force  to 
separate  the  dog  from  his  enemy. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  of  this 


terrible  scene  there  happened  to  be 
a  commercial  gentleman  who  had 
formerly  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  paper-merchant  Pale  and 
trembling  with  emotion,  he  ap- 
proached the  yoong  man,  and  in- 
qaired  in  a  whiaper,  'When  yoar 
&ther  took  his  onfortaoate  joamev 
to  Toalon,  had  he  this  dog  with 
him?' 
'Yes,'  replied  the   paper -mer- 


chant's son.  '  Bristol  even  reached 
oar  hoose  before  the  disaster  which 
has  mined  as  was  known.' 

Baring  this  secret  conversation, 
Bristol,  whom  his  master  held  in 
check  by  means  of  a  rope  tiedroand 
his  neck,  made  extraordinary  efforts 
to  get  loose. 

'  I  mav  be  mistaken,'  the  other 
eontmaed,  '  bat  it  is  lost  possible 
thismanmaybeyonrmther's  mar- 
derer.  Bemiam  here  while  all  these 
people  are  talking  amongst  them- 
selyes  aboat  what  haa  happened; 
I  will  ran  to  the  Cbmmissaiie  de 


Police  for  a  force  safficient  to  arrest 
the  man.' 

In  aqaarter  of  an  hoar  he  came 
back  with  a  posse  of  men,  who  snr- 
roanded  and  filled  the  pablic-hoase. 
The  saspected  individnal  was  at 
once  arrested,  and  oondncted  fcnrth- 
with  to  prison.  On  searching  him, 
they  foand  apon  him  the  paper- 
merchant's  watch  and  seyeral  other 
trinkets  which  were  identified  as 
having  been  his  property.  The 
possession  of  those  articles  was  a 
strong  presnmption  of  the  prisoi^s 
gailt;  bat  it  was  also  proved  that. 
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an  the  day  of  the  mxadesr,  he  had 
been  met  by  a  little  girl  as  be  came 
out  of  tiie  forest  of  Cognioo.  Other 
conoboratiYe  OTideiioe  tamed  Tip. 
He  was  fomid  gniliy,  and  con- 
demned to  death.  After  strong  and 
reiterated  pioteetetions  of  innocence, 
he  aTOwed  the  crime  to  his  confessor 
at  the  last  moment,  as  he  was 
monnting  the  yery  steps  of  the 
scaffold. 

At  the  present  day,  do^  are  not 
a  whit  the  less  capable  of  mdicating 
who  is  the  cnlprit  A  grocer  at 
BoTilogne-snr-Seme,  near  Paris,  M. 

T ,  foxmd  out  that  he  had  been 

robbed  for  some  time  past  without 
being  able  to  discover  the  offender. 
As  it  was  daring  the  night  that  his 
shop  was  entered,  he  had  it  guarded 
by  nis  dog,  «ai  intelligent  animal 
who  usnally  slept  in  his  private 
apartments. 

One  night  (in  Febraaiy,  1867), 
being  awakened  by  farioas  barking, 
he  immediately  rose,  went  down  to 
the  shop,  foond  the  street-door  open, 
and  searching  in  all  directions, 
conid  find  nobody.  Be  therefore 
imchained  his  dog,  who  soon  hit 
upon  a  scent,  followed  it  into  the 
street,  and  than,  after  stoppng  at  a 
neighbouring  house,  came  back  to 
his  master,  gave  a  peculiar  snd  sig- 
nificant growl,  and  then  retamea>to 
track  the  same  scent  fleverdi  itimes 
over.  His  whole  Miaviour 
to  indicate  itet  the  isdrvidi 
had  entered  Jtoahnip  had 
fage  in  thiit  ImnB.  Shis  orctoft- 
stanoe   oanftBai   the    suflfpiaions 

M.  T edtrnMrnaSi  xeBpeotiDg  his 

nephew  Qh — ^  wsifao  lodged  in  that 
hoose,  wbom  to  presumed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  various  thefts. 

Gcmsequently,  while  acquainting 
the  Oommissaire  de  Police  with  the 
robbery,  heat'ttie  same  time  com- 
municated his  suspicions.    G 

was  sent  for  and  interrogated.  He 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
and  was  highly  indignant  at  the 
accnsation.  There  being  no  proof 
whatever  against  him,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  disinifised,  when 
the  Commiflsaire  had  the  ingenious 
idea  of  making  an  experiment  which 
might  help  him  to  discover  the 
truth.  He  requested  several  per- 
Bons  to  ooime  into  his  office,  and 


amongst  them  he  placed  liie  dete- 

dant  G .    He  then  caused  the 

grocer  and  his  dog  to  enter.  At  a 
signal  firom  the  Oommissaire,  the 
grocer  said  to  the  dog  one  single 
word, '  Cherche !'— '  Find !' 

The  clever  creatore  went  several 
times  round  the  circle  formed  by 
the  persons  present.    Each  time  he 

stopped  in  front  of  G ,  giving 

the  peculiar  growl  which  he  had 
uttered  when  he  found  the  trace  of 
the  thief: 

'Tou  see,'  said  the  Oommissaire 

to  G , 'it  is  useless  to  deny  it : 

the  dog  knows  you  again.' 

Oompletely  upset  by  this  singular 
evidence,  G- —  avowed  that  he 
really  was  tiie  guilty  party,  and  was 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  law. 

Poodlei— for  such  was  his  name; 
and  it  is  curious  how  fond  foreigners 
are  of  giving  English  names  to  tiieir 
dogs—Poodle  was  a  dog  of  note  in 
every  sense  of  the  word. 

Frederick  SchwartE,  a  merchant 
retired  from  business  in  Darmstadt, 
occupied  his  leisure  ii0U3B,  which 
were  many,  almost  exehubiiBly  with 
music.  His  passion  iiar  ike  art  ac- 
quired such  an  intenn^y  fhtft  he  re- 
quired evo^^oie  about  %am  to  fall 
in  with  hissRifiioal  predSaoiMDS  by 
«i1^er  vocal  or  instrumeBtaA  100-ope- 
ration.  There  wsaat  a  member 
of  his  honsehoMwhaoRdl  ait  take 
a  part  in  the  Inrity  iummiI  Even 
the  maid  of  iffl  unA,  m  ^flase  of 
need,  could  make  aat4Bne  of  fichu- 
ftarfs  melodies  or  an  opera  cavatina. 
IteHie,  the  dog,  was  the  only  one 
whUb  to  reader  any  musical  assist- 
.mnce. 

As  worthy  HerrfkShwartz  felt  the 
utter  impossibility  of  making  Poodle 
afford  any  practical  aid,  he  deter- 
mined to  train  him  to  fill  the  offiee 
of  critic  in  his  own  harmonious 
community.  He  succeeded  too,  by 
an  ingenious  method.  Whenever 
a  note  out  of  tune  xxroceeded  fixnn  a 
voice  or  an  instrument ;  every  time 
that  a  musical  fault  was  committed 
by  any  member  of  the  fEmaiy — and 
such  iaults  were  oomuiitted  vor^ 
posely — the  rod  was  apj^ied  to 
Poodle's  back,  and  he  natoraily 
began  to  bark  and  howl.  He  was 
exactly  in  the  position  of  the  lap- 
ping boy,  who  pursued  his  studies 
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with  the  royal  prince.  Whenever 
the  prince  made  a  grammatical 
blunder^  the  whipping  boy  had  to 
smart  for  it 

Before  long,  simple  threats  were 
Bohstitnted  for  smitiogs  of  his 
(Poodle's)  back;  afterwards  a  look 
snfBoed  to  set  the  creatnre  barkiog ; 
and  little  by  little  Poodle  fiBimiliar- 
ized  himself  with  wrong  notes  and 
other  mnsical  atrocities,  nntilatlast 
a  mistake  could  not  be  committed 
withont  his  rebuking  it  either  by  a 
bark  or  a  growl.  He  thus  became, 
as  &r  as  mndc  was  concerned,  the 
most  impartial  judge,  the  most  con- 
scientious critic  in  the  whole  grand 
duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 

Unfortunately,  his  appreciation 
of  musical  art  was  completely  and 
solely  negative.  He  bestowed  no 
praise,  but  only  blame.  Sing  with 
expression,  perform  with  talent,  the 
dog  would  remain  impassive  and 
cold;  but  at  the  slightest  incor- 
rectness of  intonation  he  ground 
his  teeth,  lashed  his  tail,  growled, 
yelped,  and  barked  aloud.  So  long 
as  he  flourished— and  he  may  flou- 
rish still— not  a  concert  or  an  opera 
vras  rehearsed  in  Darmstadt  without 
inviting  Herr  Frederick  Schwartz 
and  his  dog— but  more  especially 
the  dog.  If  the  prima  donna  made 
the  sh'ghtest  slip,  the  dog  looked  at 
his  master  with  an  air  of  disap- 
probation. If  the  hautboys  came  m 
too  late.  Poodle  pricked  up  his 
ears;  if  the  clarionet  hurried  the 
movement.  Poodle  fidgeted  on  his 
bench ;  if  the  kettle-drummer  broke 
the  time.  Poodle  uttered  audible 
murmurs.  In  &ct,  no  piece  was 
(wnsidered  properly  executed  unless 
the  canine  connoisseur  remained' 
quiet  on  his  seat. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
Poodle's  instinct  was  limited  to 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  execu- 
tion only.  His  intelligence,  trained 
by  hearing  classical  works,  seemed 
to  have  penetrated  some  of  the 
secrets  of  composition.  An  abrupt 
modulation,  a  false  resolution,  would 
produce  symptoms  of  doubt  on 
Poodle's  muzzle ;  consecutive  fifths 
made  him  shudder,  and  a  halting 
melody  set  his  teeth  on  edge.  Some- 
times Herr  Schwartz  and  his  inti- 
mate friends,  in  the  privacy  of  a 
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snug  little  quartett  party,  would 
amuse  themselves  by  producing 
discordant  sounds,  for  the  sake  of 
tormenting  the  sensitive  animal.  On 
such  occasions  Poodle  lost  all  self- 
command;  his  hair  stood  on  end, 
his  eyes  became  bloodshot,  and 
frightful  bowlings  answered  to  the 
discord  produced  by  the  fiddles  of 
the  mystificators.  Moreover,  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  within  certain 
bounds.  Poodle  possessed  ^ouly  a 
limited  stock  of  forbearance.  If  the 
cacophony  was  too  intense  or  too 
prolonged.  Poodle,  carrying  out  his 
sense  of  duty,  upset  everything. 
Music-stands,  music-stools,  and  in- 
struments, were  strewed  in  confu- 
sion about  the  room. 

Finally,  negotiations  are  in  pro- 
gress for  the  engagement  of  Poodle 
— or,  if  he  be  superannuated  and 
retired  on  half- pay,  of  one  of  his 
descendants— to  attend  the  musical 
entertainments  to  be  given  in 
London  during  the  current  winter. 
We  shall  see  to  how  many  the  four- 
footed  critic  will  listen  with  placid 
and  undisturbed  attention. 

Begging  dogs  are  far  from  rare ; 
we  find  them  at  every  fair  and  every 
market ;  but  they  are  beggars  of  low 
degree,  and  if  not  poor  (probably 
often  the  contrary),  at  least  profess- 
ing poverty.  Genteel  beggar  dogs 
being  more  uncommon,  we  produce 
a  good  specimen  of  the  class. 

Sandolet,  Chevalier  de  Saint- 
Louis,  after  serving  for  nearly  forty 
years  nnder  the  greatest  captains  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIY.,  found  him- 
self forced  to  hang  up  his  sword 
upon  a  nail.  'Forc«i'  unfortu- 
nately toas  the  word ;  for  he  had 
grown  old  and  feeble,  without  reck- 
oning a  score  of  wounds,  the  least 
of  which,  now,  would  procure  his 
admission  to  the  Invalides.  One  of 
his  contemporaries  has  sketched  his 
portrait :  '  His  wrinkled  face  is  that 
of  a  mummified  frog.  He  lost  his 
nose  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus;  his 
right  eye  at  the  passage  of  the 
Bhine ;  an  arm  on  the  field  of  Stein- 
kerque;  the  left  thigh  at  Malpla- 
quet;  and  his  lower  jaw,  carried 
away  by  a  ball  at  the  siege  of  Va- 
lenciennes, has  been  replaced,  more 
or  less  effioientiy,  by  an  artificial 
substitute.' 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
chevalier  of  any  order  more  oom- 

getely  dilapidated,  and  at  the  same 
ne  continuing  to  exist.  It  appears 
that,  in  spite  of  his  defective  jaw, 
Sandolet  had  an  excellent  appetite. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  only  a  franc 
and  a  half,  or  fifteen  pence,  per  day, 
to  supply  his  wants.  That  moderate 
income  was  insufficient;  and  it 
often  happened  that  he  had  neither 
loast  meat  in  the  cupboard,  nor 
Inead  on  the  shelf,  nor  a  sou  in 
his  purse  to  keep  the  devil  out  of  it 

Nevertheless,  Sandolet  bad  a  dog 
who  answeored  to  Ihe  name  of  Capu- 
dn.  History  not  having  recorded 
why  this  name  was  given  him  in 
preference  to  any  other,  we  are 
obliged  to  do  as  history  has  done. 
Weaiy  of  fasting  and  of  waiting  for 
tbe  larks  to  fall  into  his  mouth 
ready  roasted,  Sandolet  came  to  the 
logical  conclusion  that,  since  he  had 
a  dog,  which  dog  helped  him  to  con- 
sume his  revenue,  it  was  only  fair 
that  the  said  dog,  for  his  part,  should 
render  some  service  in  return.  To 
the  dog's  collar  he  therefore  fastened 
a  leather  purse,  into  which  when  he 
put  a  letter,  Gapucin  carried  it  to 
its  address.  It  was  a  petition  for 
pecuniary  assistance  from  some 
generous  person  of  the  old  soldier's 
acquaintance. 

When  the  cupboard  was  bare, 
Sandolet  opened  the  door,  and  call* 
ing  the  dog,  said  to  him,  'Come, 
Capucin,  you  see  the  hutch  is  empty. 
Ton  must  set  to  work,  mon  ami,  and 
tiy  what  you  can  do.' 

At  which  Capucin  mournfully 
bowed  his  head,  shook  his  ears, 
tacked  his  taO  between  his  legs,  and 
began  to  bark — a  pantomime  which, 
interpreted,  said,  'I  understand. 
Master  is  hungry,  and  so  is  his  dog.' 

The  letter  deposited  in  its  recep- 
tacle, Sandolet  said, '  Go  to  such  or 
such  a  place.'  The  docile  messen- 
ger obeyed,  and  presented  himself 
to  the  party  indicated  with  a  hum- 
ble and  submissive  air.  He  then 
raised  his  head  to  show  the  letter. 
Often,  while  waiting  for  the  answer, 
Capucin,  to  beguile  the  time,  found 
his  way  to  the  kitchen,  where  they 
rarely  refused  him  a  morsel  of  meat 
When  at  last  he  got  the  answer, 
always  inclosing  a  piece  of  money. 


he  returned  to  his  master  as  &st  as 
his  legs  could  carry  him,  and  would 
contrive  to  make  ten  or  twelve  such 
visits  in  the  course  of  a  morning. 
The  collection  ended,  the  master 
and  the  dog  embraced  each  other. 

Sandolet  then  made  a  p^and  dis- 
play upon  the  table  of  six,  twelve, 
and  twenty-four-sou  pieces,  and 
sometimes  even  of  three  and  six- 
financ  crowns-^all  of  which  now  are 
obsolete— Capucin  looking  on  with 
an  approving  air.  The  veteran, 
slapping  his  wooden  leg  witii  his 
only  hand,  would  exclaim,  'Bravo, 
Capucin!  bravo,  my  dog!  You  have 
brought  me  Balm  of  Gilead  this 
mommg.' 

The  rack  was  stored  and  the 
manger  filled  with  provisions  for 
several  days  to  coma 

But  dogs  will  cater  for  friends  of 
their  own  species  as  well  as  for 
human  proteges. 

A  butcher  and  gra2der,  nacM 
Drouhin,  residing  at  Semur,  is  the 
owner  of  a  capital  setter  called 
Blaireau,  %.€.,  badger.  Blaireau, 
very  handsome  and  thorough-bred, 
would  make  a  first-rate  sporting 
dog;  but  his  master  prefers  to  en- 
tr^t  him  with  the  custody  of  beasts 
which  he  turns  out  to  grass  and 
afterwards  sells  in  the  environs  of 
Paris.  At  a  sign  from  his  mastff 
he  sets  off  alone  for  the  pastoie 
where  the  bullocks  are  grazing.  On 
arriving,  he  first  runs  quite  ronnd 
the  meadow,  then  6toi>3,  looks  at 
the  cattie,  and  seems  to  count  them. 
That  done,  he  lies  down  at  some 
distance  from  them,  but  always  ta 
such  away  as  to  keep  them  insight 
At  dusk,  Blaireau  quits  the  pasture 
and  leisurely  trots  home  again. 

One  day  he  found  along  the  road 
another  dog,  of  about  his  own  size, 
who  lay  behind  a  bush  uttering 
plaintive  cries.  Whether  through 
curiosity  or  a  more  benevolent  mo- 
tive, Blaireau  halted  and  examined 
the  stranger,  whom  he  found  quite 
worn  out  and  frightfully  thin,  and 
who  had,  moreover,  a  large  wound 
in  his  thigh,  which  appeared  to  have 
been  made  by  the  blade  of  a  scythe. 
The  wound  had  eeared  to  bleed,  hot 
it  was  covered  with  clotted  blood 
and  caked  over  with  dirt  and  dust 
It  had  been  inflicted  three  or  four 
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days  ago,  and,  aooording  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  poor  creature  during 
that  time  had  taken  no  nonriehment 
wbateyer.  He  evidently  suffered 
quite  as  much  from  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion as  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound. 

On  seeing  another  dog  approach 
him,  the  invalid  appeared  to  take 
courage  and  revive.  He  probably 
had  dragged  himself  to  that  spot  in 
order  to  die  behind  the  thicket ;  and 


now,  when  he  believed  himself  com- 
pletely abandoned,  there  arrived  a 
friend,  perhaps  a  saviour !  He  fixed 
on  Blaireau  a  supplicating  look,  and 
then,  with  a  groan,  presented  his 
wonnded  limb,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'  Only  see  what  a  pitiable  state  I  am 
in.  Try  what  you  can  do  to  help 
me,  there's  a  good  fellow.' 

Blaireau  in  his  way  responded  to 
the  appeal.  He  fbrst  smelt  at  the 
patient's  wound,  and  then  set  to 


^'^^rSs^^^y-^^^^ 


work  to  lick  it  The  operation 
finished,  he  tried  to  lead  his  friend 
away.  The  poor  creature  could  just 
manage  to  stand,  but  walking  was 
quite  out  of  the  question.  After 
trying  to  set  a  step  or  two  he  fell 
hack  on  the  grass  with  a  stifled 
mao.  What  was  to  be  done  now  ? 
Blaireau  seemed  to  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  set  off  for  the  town 
as  hard  as  he  could  go. 

flis  fint  care  on  reaching  his 
mastes's  house  was  to  visit  the  spot 
wbae  the  remains  left  after  muftis 


were  set  apart  for  his  use.  That 
day  there  happened  to  be  nothing, 
which  was  not  enough,  and  Blaireau 
was  not  the  dog  to  be  satisfied  with 
that  He  therefore  boldly  entered 
the  shop  where  the  butch^  and  his 
man  were  cutting  up  the  meat  for 
to-morrow's  sala 

He  had  formed  his  plan;  to  carry 
it  out  he  b^;an  by  treating  his  mach 
ter  to  an  extra  allowance  of  extra- 
fond  caresses;  and  as  soon  as  he 
judged  the  moment  propitious,  he 
p'a'ied  his  two  fore-feet  upon  the 
N  a 
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stall,  selected  a  piece  of  meat,  and 
took  possession  of  it 

'Blaiiean,  sir!  yon  rascally  fel- 
low T  said  the  bntcber.  *  Will  you 
please  to  leave  that  meat  alone?' 

The  dog,  instead  of  running  away 
like  an  ordinary  thief,  humbly  ap- 
proached his  master,  wagging  his 
tail,  and  still  holdiog  the  meat  in 
his  mouth,  seemed  to  be  asking  his 
I)ermis8ion  to  keep  it 

'  Ton  are  not  squeamish,  ma  foi !' 
said  the  butcher,  laughing, '  to  take 
a  slice  of  beefsteak  that  weighs  five 
or  six  pounds.' 

The  dog  kept  looking  at  his  mas- 
ter, but  without  loosing  his  hold  of 
the  meat.  The  butcher  then  took 
it  out  of  his  mouth,  and  returned  it 
to  its  place  upon  the  stall.  Blaireau 
gave  a  look  of  despair  and  turned 
to  the  door  with  a  melancholy  howl. 

'There  is  something  strange  in 
this,'  said  the  butcher  to  himself. 
'It  is  the  first  time  he  has  ever 
touched  a  scrap  of  meat  in  the  shop. 
He  must  haye  a  reason  for  doing  it: 
I  should  like  to  find  out'  He  re- 
called the  dog  and  gaye  him  the 
meat  in  question. 

Blaireau  jimiped  round  the  shop 
for  joy,  and  then  bolted  headlong 
into  tiie  street.  The  butcher  fol- 
lowed him  with  his  eyes  until  he 
disappeared  in  a  narrow  lane  that 
led  out  of  the  town.  Blaireau,  like 
the  good  Samaritan,  was  soon  at  the 
wounded  wayforer's  side,  inviting 
him  to  partake  of  the  supply,  to 
which  the  other  did  not  require 
much  pressing.  He  ate,  or  rather 
devoured,  three-quarters  of  the  beef, 
although  underdone,  after  which 
Blaireau  finished  what  was  left 
The  two  dogs  spent  the  night  to- 
gether, sleeping  side  by  side. 

Early  the  next  morning  Blaireau 
returned  to  the  house,  accompanied 
by  a  dog  that  limped  on  three  legs, 
and  whom  he  invited  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  kennel.  He  then  col- 
lected bones  and  scraps  in  the  shop, 
after  which  the  friends  eujoyed  their 
breakfast  together,  one  lying  inside 
the  kennel,  the  other  without  Ne- 
vertheless, Blaireau's  care  of  his 
patient  did  not  make  him  neglect 
his  duty;  he  watched  the  beasts  in 
the  pasture  as  usual,  only  he  re- 
turned three  or  four  times  in  the 


course  of  the  day  to  make  sure  that 
the  invalid  wanted  for  nothing,  and 
that  he  was  not  tamed  out  of  his 
resting-place. 

In  a  week  the  patient  was  nearly 
cured.  It  is  right  to  mention  that 
the  good-natured  butcher  hastened 
his  recovery  by  washing  the  wound. 
The  first  visit  the  companions  paid 
to  the  pasture  was  a  scene  of  uie- 
pressible  frolic  and  gambol :  Blaireau 
was  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  very  soon 
told.  One  dog  could  not  live  with- 
out the  other,  and  the  butcher  did 
not  care  to  separate  them.  Ob- 
serving that  they  had  abandoned 
the  kennel  because  there  was  not 
room  enough  for  them  both  to  sleep 
in  it,  he  had  a  larger  one  made  for 
their  accommodation;  and  it  was  in 
this  that  M.  Drouhin  showed  M. 
Bichebourg  the  canine  inseparables 
sleeping  side  by  side. 

Our  last  anecdote  is  only  a  twelve- 
month old.    Monsieur  De  S and 

Monsieur  P ,  country  gentlemen 

residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bordeaux,  are  great  sportsmen  and 
great  friends.  The  first  has  two 
dogs,  the  latter  only  one;  and  as 
dogs  soon  fall  into  their  masters' 
ways,  they  also  are  intimate  ac- 
quaintances and  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  chase. 

One  di^  they  came  to  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  have  a 
little  hunt  all  to  themselves,  for 
their  own  particular  pleasure  and 
profit  They  started  a  wild  rabbit, 
which  ran  to  burrow,  as  the  most 
prudential   move   it   could   make. 

One  of  M.  De  S 's  dogs  followed 

it  so  far  that  he  could  not  get  out 
agam.  There  he  remained,  stuck  in 
the  hole,  unable  to  move  either 
backwards  or  forwards. 

After  scratching  in  vain  to  get  \nm 
out,  his  two  companions  returned 
home  overwhelmed  with  grief.  They 
were  depressed  in  spirits,  dead  beat 
with  fatigue ;  perhaps  also  their  con- 
sciences pricked  them  a  little.  Their 
masters  remarked  their  wretched 
plight,  but  had  no  means  of  ac- 
counting for  it 

The  next  day  the  two  dogs  dis- 
appeared afrei^.  At  night  each 
returned  to  his  rei^pective  domicile^ 
worn  out,  with  bleeding  feet^  their 
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coats  covered  with  earth  and  sand,  cause,  he  was  astonished  to  behold 

and  completely  off  their  appetite,  the  missing  dog  escorted  home  by 

The  same  thing  continued  day  after  his  two  companions,  but  weak,  ema- 

day.     M.  De  S ■,  uneasy  at  the  dated,   and   reduced  almost  to  a 

absence  of  his  first  dog,  and  but-  skeleton.     Suspecting  what  might 

prised  at  the  strange  proceedings  have  happened,  he  caused  search  to 

of  the  second,  mentioned  the  matter  be  made,  and  soon  discovered  the 

to  his  neighbour,  P ,  who  then  rabbita^  burrow,  in  which  tiie  poor 

told  him  that  his  own  d<^  had  been  creature  bad   been  imprisoned  for 

doing  exactly  the  same.  six  whole  days.    The  narrow  mouth 

Efurly  next  morning  M.  De  S of  the  burrow  had  been  transformed 

was  awoke  by  several  dogs  moaning  into  an  open  cave,  evidently  owing 

and  scratching  at   his  door.     On  to  the  intelligent  labours  of  the  two 

going  downstairs  to  ascertain  the  dogs  that  remained  at  liberty. 


LONDON   LYRICS. 

No.  II.— (10  tit  Maon. 

THE  wind  is  shrill  on  the  hills,  and  the  culver 
Wheels  up  and  down  with  a  windy  gleam ; 
The  birch  has  unloosened  her  locks  of  silver, 

And  shaken  them  down  on  the  pools  of  the  stream  ;- 
Yet  here  I  linger  in  London  city, 

Thinking  of  meadows  where  I  was  bom — 
And  over  the  tiles,  with  her  haunting  pity, 
Glimmers  the  Moon,  with  her  dripping  horn. 

0  Moon,  pale  syren,  with  wild  eyes  drinldng 
The  light  of  the  sun  as  he  sweepeth  by, 

1  am  looking  straight  in  those  eyes,  and  thinking 

Of  one  who  has  loved  you  longer  than  I ; 
I  am  asking  my  heart  if  you  pity  or  cherish 

The  souls  that  you  witch  with  a  harvest  call — 
If  the  dream  must  die  when  the  Dreamer  perish — 

If  it  be  idle  to  dream  at  all. 

The  waves  of  the  city  roll  hither  and  thither, 

The  tumult  deepens,  the  days  go  by. 
The  dead  men  vanish — ^we  know  not  whither, 

The  live  men  anguish — ^we  know  not  why ; 
The  cry  of  the  stricken  is  smothered  never, 

The  shadow  passes  from  street  to  street ; 
And— overhead,  for  ever  and  ever, 

Goes  the  still  white  gleam  of  thy  constant  feet. 

The  hard  men  struggle,  the  students  ponder. 
The  world  rolls  round  on  its  westward  way ; 

The  gleam  of  thy  beautiftil  night  up  yonder 
Is  pale  on  the  dreamer's  cheek  all  day ; 
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The  old  earth's  Yoice  is  a  sound  of  weeping, 

All  round  her  shores  the  waters  cry ; 
There  is  no  calm  and  there  is  no  sleeping, 

But  thy  still  white  presence  goes  nightly  by. 

Another  sununer,  new  hopes  departed, 

Yet  here  we  are  lingering,  you  and  I, 
I  on  the  earth,  with  my  hope  proud-hearted, 

You,  through  the  silence  of  stars,  in  the  sky  ! 
You  are  there !  I  am  here  !  and  the  reaping  and  sowing 

Of  the  year  of  harvest  is  over  and  done, 
And  the  hoary  snow-drift  will  soon  be  blowing 

Under  the  wheels  of  the  whirling  sun. 

White  tower  and  turret  lie  silver'd  under, 

When  eyes  are  closed  and  the  lips  are  dumb. 
In  the  nightly  pause  of  the  human  wonder, 

From  dusky  portals,  I  see  thee  come ; 
And  whoso  wakes,  and  beholds  thee  yonder, 

Is  witch'd  by  thee  till  hb  days  shall  cease ; 
For  over  his  eyes,  wheresover  he  wander, 

Dwelleth  the  vision  of  God's  white  peace ! 

Robert  Buchanan. 


THEOWNl 

'  llEMEMBEB  as  soon  as  yoa  wake, 

S\j    If  the  season  yoa  would  not  be  sooming, 
Yoa  most  for  your  Valentine  take 
The  first  whom  yoa  see  in  the  morning/ 

Amelia  to  Bella  with  mirth 

Thus  whispered,  when  bedward  proceeding, 
(The  tale  of '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth ' 

I  think  she  had  lately  been  reading). 

Now  Dawdle  ('twas  truly  absurd) 
Had  to  Bella  been  mighty  attentire. 

And  when  this  low  whisper  he  heard 
He  was  seized  with  a  £ancy  inventiTo. 

His  billiards  that  night  he  declined 
And  his  tumbler  of  brandy  and  soda, 

(His  third  glass  at  other  times,  mind. 
He  scarcely  considered  a  coda).^ 

He  would  not  stop  up  for  a  weed 

(Though  Jack  at  such  shirking  grew  surly) ;  • 
He  decliured  he  was  sorry  indeed. 

But '  he  had  to  be  getting  up  early !' 
«  «  «  « 

Next  morning  our  Dawdle  arose 

While  the  dawn  was  still  gliaunering  dimly ; 
Slipt  shivering  into  his  domes. 

And  twirled  his  moustache  yery  trimly. 
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To  meet  the  dear  girl  he  adored, 
Stole  downstairs,  anfortiinate  spooner ! 

And  found  himself  thoroa^hly  floored. 
For  she'd  risen  an  hour  or  two  sooner. 

She  was  oat,  looking  after  the  flow'rs^ 
The  greenhouse  with  beauty  adorning. 

And  said  she'd  been  up  for  some  hours, 
When  he  found  her,  and  wished  her '  good  morning.' 

Quoth  he, '  Whom  the  first  yon  behold 
Is  the  Valentine  fate  would  allot  you — 

That  I  am  that  man  I  make  bold 
To  hope  '—But  she  answered, '  'T was  not  you  I 

'  I  peeped  from  my  window  at  dawn. 

Of  the  weather  to  be  a  beholder. 
And  saw  cousin  Frank  on  the  lawn 

Going  out,  double-bairel  on  shoulder.' 

'  Well,  Frank's  be  that  luck '  answered  he ; 

'  I'd  ask  for  a  title  that's  dearer — 
My  wife,  sweetest  Bella,  to  be 

I  pray  you— I  cannot  be  clearer  V 

'Toolate,  Mr.  Dawdlel    For  here 

Is  Frank,  too,  the  earlier  comer — 
Engaged— let  me  see— for  a  year. 

We're  going  to  be  married  in  summer  I' 
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B'JSG  dim  meminisse  juvabit  1  I 
shoiild  think  so.  Who  can 
forget  the  scene,  be  he  spectator  or 
actor?  and  to  whom,  remembering 
it,  will  not  the  remembrance  bring 
pleasure?  I  am  speaking,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  of  the  Westminster 
Play,  the  dramatic  performance  of 
high  claasical  flavour,  to  which  come 
yearly  the  elite  of  a  select  portion  of 
Lonaon  Society,  to  see  rather  than 
to  be  seen.  To  see  what,  pray? 
Just  this,  madam ;  a  play  of  Terence, 
or  of  PlautuB,  it  may  be,  acted  by 
the  Queen's  Scholars  of  SL  Peter's 
school. 

*  Terence  I  an  Irish  author,  I  sup- 
pose—perhaps a  Fenian?  I  never 
oeard  of  him.' 

'  Possibly  not,  madam.  Dr.  John- 
son (moe  observed,  in  answer  to  a 
similar  observation,  that  what  his 
commentator  did  not  know  would 
fill  a  very  large  Ubrary.' 

'  And  Dr.  Johnson  was  extremely 
rode  when  he  said  so,  as  you  are 


now,  sir,  for  repeating  his  silly 
speech.    Who  is  this  Terence  ?* 

'  He  was  the  very  obedient  hum- 
ble servant  of  his  master,  as  I  am  of 
yon,  madam.  He  was  a  Boman 
slave,  madam.' 

'  But  if  he  wrote  plays  that  are 
worth  being  acted  now,  he  most 
have  had  brains.' 

'  Undoubtedly,  madam.' 

'  Then  I  should  not  advise  you  to 
compare  yourself  with  him.  What 
sort  of  plays  did  he  write  ?' 

'It  would  be  presumptuous  in 
me,  after  whatyou  have  said,  madam, 
to  attempt  a  description ;  but  I  may 
mention  that  he  wrote,  amoncprt 
other  plays,  one  called  the  "  Adelphi," 
after  which  Mr.  Webster's  pret^ 
theatre  is  not  named,  and  another 
called  the  "  Self-tormentor,"  or,  as 
that  title  was  found  too  long  for  the 
fiistidious  Bomans,  the  "Heauton- 
timernmenos." ' 

'  I  do  not  believe  that  even  you 
would  be  so  foolish  as  to  call  a  play, 
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if  yon  could  write  one,  by  such  a 
ridiculous  title,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not suppose  this  slave  with  brains 
would.  But  in  what  language  did 
he  write  ?* 

'  In  Latin,  madam.' 

*  And  these  boys  at  Westminster 
act  the  man's  plays  in  Latin  ?' 


'They  do  so;  and  marvellously 
well  they  do  it.' 

'  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  me- 
lancholy and  drearv;  as  bad  as 
Eacine's  tragedies,  which  they  used 
to  play  in  the  little  theatre  at  Her 
Majesty's  before  it  was  burnt  down, 
where  everybody  was  supposed  to 


lii-^^^  -'fe^P": 


■\l!9'«t^fE>^#^  ^ 


juacamva  akd  dkaika. 


understand  French,  because  they 
had  once  been  with  an  English  go- 
verness who  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage at  a  Brighton  boarding  school, 
and  were  therefore  thought  to  eojoy 
the  beauties  of  the  play.  Of  course 
no  woman  would  care  to  go  to  a 
Latin  play,  because  she  would  con- 


fess frankly  she  did  not  understand 
it;  and  I  am  persuaded  not  one 
in  ten  of  the  men  who  go  is  able 
to  understand  what  he  hears,  for 
all  he  may  laugh,  and  clap  when 
others  do,  and  look  wise,  ana  think 
he  is  ei^oying  the  thing  vastly. 
Talk  of  the  Adelphi,  I  am  sure  an 
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Adelphi  farce  must  be  much  more 
eniertaiiuiig.' 

'  It  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opision, 
madam ;  but  since  I  know  yon  only 
slander  yourself  by  appearing  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  Boman  slave's  writ- 
ings^ I  have  made  so  bold  as  to 
assume  you  would  like  to  see  one  of 
his  plays  acted,  and  I  have  therefore 
procured  you  a  ticket,  of  which  I 

beg  your  acceptance.' 

*  •  *  * 

We  went,  this  lady  and  I,  to  the 
Westminster  Play,  and  saw  the 
'  Adelphi '  of  Terence.  Disputatious 
at  first  at  the  prospect  of  separation 
which  presented  itself  when  we  en- 
tered the  hall,  she  went  to  the 
benches  set  apart  for  the  acoonmio- 
dation  of  ladies,  and  thence  looked 
upon  the  play,  and  upon  those  who 
came  to  see  it,  with  eyes  that  took 
in  all  that  passed,  and  with  a  critical 
observation  to  which  I  am  only  too 
glad  here  and  elsewhere  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations.  We  compared 
notes  after  the  play  was  over,  and 
we  thought,  in  our  vanity,  that 
London  Society,  which  interests  it- 
self greatly  in  the  Westminster 
Play,  would  like  to  see  what  was  on 
them. 

It  is  Thursday  night,  the  grand 
night  for  the  players,  the  nig^t  on 
which  grandees  come,  and  on  which 
the  epilogue  is  spoken.  Great  is  the 
excitement  in  the  halls  of  St  Peter. 
Already  the  play  has  run  two 
nights,  and  has  been  applauded  to 
the  edio  by  crowded  hoases.  But 
the  performances  have  only  served 
to  accustom  the  actors  to  their  parts, 
to  make  them  feel  less  uneasy  in 
their  buskins  and  togSB,  to  show 
tfaem,  hj  experience,  where  em- 
phasis should  be  laid,  and  how  the 
difficult  parts  may  best  be  enunci- 
ated. They  have  but  braced  up  the 
dramatic  nerves  of  the  players  to 
speaking  point,  they  have  been  but 
80  many  rehearsals  in  public.  For 
the  greatest  of  the  visitors  have  not 
yet  been,  the  most  severe  of  the 
yearly  critics  have  not  yet  criticized, 
the  epilogue,  framed  with  care, 
iaahioned  secretly,  and  with  as 
much  curiofiify-tempting  mystery  as 
surrounded  the  charm  of  wizard 
Merlin,  has  not  yet  been  heard,  save 
in  the  hidden  places  where  the 


Queen's  Scholars  mutter  their 
parts. 

It  is  the  Thursday  night  perform- 
ance. The  dormitory  of  the  college 
is  transmuted  for  the  occasion.  At 
one  end  are  the  stage  andproscentum, 
and  over  all  the  rest  of  the  space 
are  the  seats  for  the  audience.  Tem- 
porary galleries,  such  as  one  has 
seen  at  Hyde  Park  reviews,  lead 
from  the  dormitory  to  the  theatre, 
and  are  covered  over  all  their  length 
with  red  cloth.  Not  otherwise  is 
the  arrangement  in  the  theatre  it- 
self, and  the  bright  red  of  the  seats 
and  benches  lends  a  warm  tone  to 
the  place.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  stage,  below  the  foot-lights, 
is  a  space  reserved,  and  the  three 
arm-chairs  which  stand  abreast  at 
the  head  of  it  are  backed  by  some 
forty  chairs  of  motley  shape  and 
size.  On  the  right  of  them  are 
raised  benches,  wherein  *  old  boys ' 
do  sit,  and  on  the  left  are  others, 
where  the  masters'  friends  most  do 
congregate.  In  the  rear  of  all  theso 
is  a  conglomeration  of  benches, 
raised,  the  hinder  ones  a  little 
higher  than  those  in  front  of  them, 
on  which  sit '  the  general,'  who  have 
received  cards  of  admission.    Hero 

was  my  friend,  ,  the  artist, 

from  whom  fate  had  severed  me, 
and  who  was  sitting  like  a  gentle- 
man in  full  evening  dress,  taking 
sketches,  under  difficulties,  of  what 
he  saw  that  was  sketchworthy.  He 
is  one  who  is  wont  to  make  himself 
at  home  wherever  he  may  be,  and 
the  difficulties  I  speak  of  he  is  apt 
to  treat  as  Nelson  did  the  recall 
signal  at  Copenhagen.  He  did  so  in 
this  case,  with  what  good  fortune 
and  success  let  a  discerning  publis 
judge. 

Stretching  far  away  into  the  dis- 
tance, behind  my  friend's  seat,  are 
benches,  and  still  benches,  whereon 
sit  '  the  gods.'  Olympus  is  there, 
crowded  with  juvenile  deities,,  who 
have  driven  the  goddesses  from 
the  mount,  and  caused  them  to 
flutter  down  in  lovely  solitude  to 
the  nest  in  the  valley  of  the  theatre, 
where  congregate  the  observed  of 
all  observers— till  the  play  itself 
begins*  Time  and  space  would 
&il  to  tell  at  length  how  the  great 
monarch  asserts  nlmself  in  the  sa- 
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cred  mount ;  how,  at  his  sod,  the 
lesser  deities  clap  their  hands,  and 
how,  at  his  frown,  they  are  still; 
how,  at  the  shaking  of  his  wand, 
Olympus  resounds  with  cheers ;  how, 
at  the  lifting  of  his  finger,  no  dog 
dare  hark. 

There  is  a  mysteiy  in  the  colour 
of  the  wax  on  your  ticket  Accord- 
ing to  the  colour,  so  is  your  place : 
with  one  you  are  bidden  to  sit  in 
high  places ;  with  another  you  are 
suspended  between  heaTen—tbat  is, 
Olympus— and  iheterrepleine;  with 
a  third  you  are  relegated  to  what 
represent  the  stage  boxes;  with  a 
fourth  you  are  adEmitted  to  where  a 
greater  than  Jotc  himself  is  to  haye 
his  habitation  for  the  evening. 

In  a  snug  billet  in  one  of  the 
coulisses  I  take  my  seat  The  guests 
arriye  in  quick  succession ;  and  now 
and  again,  as  some  notable  one  enters, 
rumbles  of  applause  proceed  greet- 
ingly  from  the  dwellers  on  high 
Olympus.  'That  is  the  Bishop  of 
Weissnicht,  an  old  Westminster,' 
says  a  friend,  as  a  portly  gentleman, 
with  clerically-cut  clothes,  buckled 
shoes  of  the  kind  kept  under  glass 
cases  in  the  more  fiuhionable  boot- 
makers' shops,  and  with  an  oddly- 
built  hat,  enters,  and  takes  lus 
place. 

'Professor  Wit,  the  great  Social 
Science  man,  who  comes  all  ignorant 
of  the  epilogue,'  said  my  friend 
again,  with  a  smOe,  the  meaning  of 
which  I,  also  being  ignorant  of  the 
epilogue,  did  not  then  understand. 
The  professor  was  not  cheered,  but 
he  looked  around  him  benignantly, 
his  beaming  face  radiant  with  the 
kindness  he  felt  towards  his  alma 
mater,  whom  he  had  come  to  visit. 
He,  too,  was  an  *  old  Westminster.' 

Old  Westminster  1  How  much  do 
the  words  import!  Would  you 
know  who  old  Westminsters  are? 
look  around.  See  their  names,  with 
their  date  in  the  history  of  the 
school,  deeply  cut  in  the  stonework 
of  the  walls  above.  There  all  along, 
and  from  the  level  of  the  gaslights 
to  the  architraves  of  the  roof,  is  a 
long  muster-roll  of  those  who  have 
done  worthily  at  St.  Feter^s,  and 
elsewhere,  some  of  them.  Behold 
names  which  the  Russians  learned 
to  know  in  the  Crimea;  names  of 


men  whom  the  learned  delight  to 
honour;  names  of  the  &moufi  in 
science,  art,  and  literature;  names 
of  men  of  renown  in  church  and 
state.  Some  names  which  might  be 
there  also  one  does  not  see.  One 
name,  if  ever  it  was  engraved  on 
the  walls,  must  long  ago  have  been 
efhoed>-that  of  Jefifeys  of  the 
Bloody  Assize,  'the  wicked  Chan- 
cellor' of  James  II.  He  was  of 
Westminster  what  t-Ime  the  re- 
nowned Dr.  Busby  taught  and 
flogged  there.  Busby,  the  suc- 
cessor—  not  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor, I  think— of  poor  Br.  Osbal- 
distone,  who  having  been  sentenced 
for  some  slight  offence  to  cruel 
punishment  by  the  Star  Chamber, 
when  Archbishop  Laud  sat  at  the 
board,  saved  himself  by  flight,  and 
left  a  witty  note  in  his  study  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  'gone  beyond 
Canterbury.'  He  vras  sentenced  to 
be  pilloried  before  the  whole  school. 
Oh,  ye  gods  and  httle  fishes!  Fancy 
such  an  order  coming  down  from 
the  Privy  Council  Office  in  White- 
hall, with  the  name  of  Dr.  Scott  in 
it,  that  respected  and  beloved  chief 
on  whose  words  modem  Westmin- 
sters hang,  and  who  sits  there  before 
us  in  cassock  and  gown,  with  back 
and  shoulders  broad  enough,  though 
scarcely  so  for  Star  Chimiber  sen- 
tences to  be  written  on.  Frocul  esfc 
prof  anil  Get  out,  all  the  sort  of  ye, 
you  who  would  think  of  doing  such 
a  thing,  and  you  who  would  think 
of  ordering  it— or  rather  adesU  infi- 
ddes,  and  see  what  sort  of  reception 
you  would  meet  with  at  Westmin- 
ster hands. 

'  For  whom  are  those  comfortable- 
looking  armchairs  reserved  in  the 
front?'  I  asked. 

'Prince  Arthur  is  coming,  and 
the  Dean,  and  one  or  two  more ;  it 
is  for  them  the  chairs  are  kept.* 

The  prince,  it  might  have  been 
the  £ftult  of  those  with  whom  he 
was  dining,  did  not  observe  the 
order  of  punctuality  which  his  mo- 
ther used  to  keep.  He  kept  us 
waiting  for  nearly  forty  minutes. 
But  now  he  enters ;  the  lady  whom 
he  is  escorting  is  conducted  to  her 
place  among  the  goddesses,  and  he, 
princeps  optime,  as  he  hears  himself 
called  in  the  prologue,  is  led  to  the 
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central  chair  in  front  of  the  foot- 
lights, and  takes  his  place,  the  band 
strikes  up '  God  save  the  Queen/  and 
the  divinities  on  the  mount,  keeping 
excellent  time  with  their  hands, 
applaud  the  young  gentleman  to 
the  echo.  He  has  heard  the  same 
thing  before,  and  receiyes  the  ova- 
tion therefore  becomingly ;  he  is  as 
though  he  heard  it  not,  and  he  talks 
to  him  in  the  chair  on  the  right 
hand,  and  to  him  in  the  chair  on 
the  left. 

'Whose  is  the  "clear-cut  face," 
swarthy,  with  intelligence  stamped 
all  across  it,  there,  to  the  right  of 
the  prince?' 

'Him  with  the  crimson  yelvet 
collar,  and  the  Order  of  the  Bath 
round  his  neck  ?* 

'The  same.' 

'  That  is  the  Bean.  Stanley,  jprin- 
cep8  inter  principesj 

'And  he  on  the  left?' 

'You  will  know  better  when  the 
orator  alludes  to  him  in  the  pro- 
logua  Heis  the  Dean  of  the  Arches, 
late  Queen's  Advocate,  the  man  of 
whom  his  brother,  a  competitor,  but 
not  a  rival  in  the  professional  career, 
said,  that  he  was  "  omnis  juris  divini 
tie  humani  sciens."  Vir  prcedarissi^ 
mus,  as  they  say  down  here.' 

'To  look  at  him  I  should  have 
thought  no  less.' 

'  But  now  my  oat  proceeds,  and 
listens  to  the  herald  of  the'  stage, 
'  who  came  in '  Terence '  plea.' 

Forth  from  behind  the  green  cur- 
tain steps  a  pale  youth,  clad  in  such 
weeds  as  Hamlet  might  have  worn, 
barring  the  college  gown  and  the 
bran  new  trencher  cap,  which  are 
conspicuous  features  of  his  dress. 
He  is  the  least  bit  nervous ;  a  live 
prince  is  immediately  before  him, 
and  a  host  of  prcedarissimi,  to  say 
nothing  of  criticizing,  if  not  critical 
compeers,  are  before  him.  He  bows 
thrice  to  the  audience,  and  very  low 
to  Prince  Arthur ;  and  amid  rounds 
of  anticipatory  applause,  he  takes 
his  stand  full  in  the  glare  of  the  foot> 
lights,  and  directly  in  front  of  the 
division  in  the  curtain,  and  at  the 
first  lull  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
reception  enunciates  the  first  line 
of  tne  prologue.  At  the  end  of  it 
he  seems  to  realize  more  distinctly 
that  he  is  committed  to  a  speech^ 


and  he  grows  nervous  accordingly; 
but  his  question  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  line,  Quid  non  novatur 
kodief  brings  the  house  down 
with  great  clapping  of  hands,  and 
this  and  the  prompter's  assist- 
ance enable  the  young  man  to  re- 
sume. A  little  stagey  perhaps,  a 
little  BisS,  the  effect  'i>robably  of 
tradition,  which  is  a  great  tyrant  in 
these  matters,  but  still  effective,  the 
prologue  is  delivered.  The  tribute 
of  a  tear  is  paid  to  those  departed 
Westminsters  whom  scevd  quotannis 
mors  rapax  carpit  manu ;  and  praise 
is  lavished  on  those  yet  living  whose 
reputation  is  being  bruited  about 
the  world  by  the  trumpet  of  Fame. 
Notably  is  he  who  sits  on  the  left  of 
the  prince  commended  in  graceful 
terms,  and  sincere  as  loud  is  the 
approbation  of  the  audience  when 
the  orator,  bowing  low  to  the  excel- 
lent judge,  says,  referring  to  the 
past  and  the  present,  *  rdatum  jam 
gaudemus  inter  judices*  Then 
Frinceps  optime  comes  in  for  a  wel- 
come, and  a  little  exhortation  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  his  father, 
than  whom  'there  will  not  easily  be 
found  a  more  admirable  specimen  of 
all  the  virtues  *'  and  the  orator  con- 
cludes, amid  a  nurricane  of  applause, 
with  a  bid  for  patient  hearing,  and 
for  indulgentia. 

The  curtain  rises  upon  a  well- 
executed  view  of  Athens,  where  the 
scene  is  laid,  and  Demea  and  Mioio, 
the  two  brothers  who  give  their 
name  to  the  play,  enter,  and  in  a 
long  conversation  discuss  the  goings 
on  of  young  .£schinus,  son  to  Demea, 
whom  Micio  hasadopted  and  brought 
up  to  fare  sumptuously  and  extra- 
vagantly, to  the  great  horror  of  De- 
mea, who  ia  wealthy  but  mean,  and 
too  fond  of  money,  as  such,  to  see  it 
spent  wastefully,  though  it  be  not 
his  own.  It  is  also  a  question  about 
a  lady  with  whom  iElschinus  (whose 
conflicting  emotions  are  rendered 
with  much  delicacy  by  E.  Bray) 
has  entangled  his  affections,  to  the 
disgust  of  Demea,  for  the  old  and 
ever  new  reason  thai  the  marriage 
is  not  suitable. 

Syrus,  the  slave  of  Micio  ^ad- 
mirably played  by  E.  Giles),  is  a 
great  character  in  the  piece,  taking 
tiie  part  of  arranger-general  of  all 
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his  younger  master's  loye  affairs, 
hoodwinker  of  old  Demea,  whom  he 
fools  to  the  top  of  his  bent,  and 
ooin-extracter  from  everybody  in  his 
own  behalfl  Geta,  a  slave  to  ^schi- 
mis'  mifttress,  no  less  well  played  by 
F.  A.  O'Brien,  shows  forcibly  in  his 
only  scene  how  he  would  like'  to 
destroy  the  whole  of  .dSschinus* 
family,  and  the  way  in  which  this 
was  done  brought  down  tbe  whole 
house,  gods  and  men.  Ctesipho, 
iEschinus'  young  brother,  juvmum 
pulcJierrimus,  fearful  for  his  brother, 
fearful  for  his  own  beloved  mistress, 
fearful  of  his  father's  anger,  enlists 
Syrus  in  hia  service,  and  gets  that 
worthy's  help  '  for  a  consideration.' 
Time  Ms  to  sp^,  except  in  terms 
of  passing  praise,  of  Hegio,  the 
grave  counsellor,  and  of  Sajmio; 
but  of  Sostrata  and  Canthara  who 
would  not  stay  to  tell  ? 

Sostrata  is  the  lady  of  the  piece, 
Canthara  is  her  maid.  Pamphila, 
concerning  whom  old  Demea  is  dis- 
gusted, is  spoken  of  but  does  not 
appear.  She  doesn't,  but  they  do ; 
and  look  at  them,  oh  I  ye  goddesses 
from  Olympus,  saw  ye  ever  such 
women?  Sostrata  is  by  no  means 
bad ;  indeed,  but  for  her  gait,  which 
causes  an  irresistible  flutter  of  laugh- 
ter in  the  court  of  Juno,  Venus,  and 
Minerva,  she  might  pass  for  what 
she  professes  to  be,  an  Attic  matron 
of  a  certain  age.  But  for  Canthara, 
do  not  hope,  oh  ye  players,  that  she 
will  be  taken  even  for  the  servant- 
'  maid  of  Athens.'  Stood  ever  woman 
80,  disposed  ever  woman  so  of  her 
hsuQds?  Impossible,  utterly  impos- 
sible, in  the  words  of  your  own  epi- 
logue, *  istud  futile  et  absurdum^  ridi- 
culumque  puto'  No;  yon  should 
put  your  womankind  through  their 
paces  before  you  bring  them  on  the 
stage,  and  you  should,  above  all, 
for  indescribable  reasons,  drill  them 
well  at  the  manual.  But  the  acting 
in  other  respects  is  good ;  and  it  is 
high  praise  to  Sostrata  to  say  that 
he  (she)  did  his  (her)  part  '  like  a 
regular  old  woman.' 

But  the  plot,  my  dear  sir? 

Is  briefly  contained  in  the  well- 
known  words,  well  known  to  every 
schoolboy,  through  his  Latin  gram- 
mar, if  not  through  his  Terence,  suo 
sihi  gladio  hune  j'ugulo,    Demea,  up 


to  a  certain  point,  represents  the 
cross,  crabbed,  miserly,  and  tyran- 
nical old  man,  resolved  on  bending 
all  within  his  circle  to  his  will, 
evincing  great  ignorance  of  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  be- 
lieving that  his  parental  duty  lies  in 
repressing  the  natural  and  youthful 
instincts  of  his  children.  Mido 
thwarts  him  patronizingly  in  eveiy- 
thing,  and  encourages  .^^hinus  in 
his  love  suit,  giving  utterance,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  his  speeches 
to  much  oonunon  sense  and  to  some 
undoubted  wisdom.  Suddenly,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  play,  Demea^ 
seeing  how  the  land  lies,  determines 
to  be  revenged  on  his  brother  hj 
taking  the  wind  out  of  his  sailB, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
leader  of  the  Conservative  party  de- 
termined to  do  by  the  Liberals'  sails 
in  the  matter  of  the  Beform  Bill 
last  session.  He  does  so,  changes 
his  whole  nature,  outbids  Micio  in 
generosity  so  fur  that  he  even  frees 
his  slaves,  and  so  manages  to  apply 
his  brother's  maxims  practically  to 
their  author  as  to  make  him  play  a 
very  sorry  figure  indeed ;  and  in  Ihis 
way,  by  adopting  the  use  of  Mido^s 
own  weapons,  he  actually  does  '  kill 
the  man  with  his  own  sword'— the 
biter  is  bitten,  .^^hinus  is  recon- 
ciled to  his  father,  Ctesipho  ia  made 
glad,  and  everybody,  poor  Mido 
perhaps  excepted,  lives  happily  ever 
after,  and  the  curtain  falls  amid  the 
well-earned  plaudits  of  the  entire 
company. 

Ah !  my  poor  dear  ladies,  it  must 
be  a  gladsome  release  to  you,  though 
you  are  so  amiable  you  will  not  say 
so.  Has  it  not  been  my  duty,  as  well 
as  my  pleasure,  to  watch  you;  and 
did  I  not  see  that,  say  up  to  the  end 
of  the  second  act,  you  tried  all  you 
could  to  look  as  if  you  enjoyed  it? 
You  smiled  when  the  men  laughed, 
looked  serious  when  they  did,  and 
scanned  with  genuine  interest  the 
dresses  and  the  scenery.  But  when 
you  had  seen  all  the  dresses  and 
had  looked  that  never- varying  scene 
through  and  through,  confirm  me 
in  my  statement  that  you  began  to 
find  the  play  a  bore,  not  to  be  en- 
dured with  equanimity  but  for  sake 
of  some  son,  or  brother,  or  other 
interesting  relation  among  the  ac- 
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tors  ?  Bid  I  not  notice,  np  to  the 
point  above  meDtioned,  a  certain 
wistftilness,  a  certain  desire  in  you, 
to  understand  what  was  being 
spoken,  the  expression  of  a  very 
natural  wish  to  know  the  points  of 
the  piece  provided  for  yonr  enter- 
tainment? and  did  I  not  eqoally 
notice  an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment when  ^our  necks,  stretched 
ont  swan-like  as  if  to  catch  an 
afflatus  of  the  spirit  of  the  drama. 


drew  in  again  and  foxmd  you  as 
wise  and  no  wiser  than  before? 
Yes,  I  agree  i)erfectly  with  those  of 
yon  who  think  it  foolish  to  exclude 
from  your  compauy  the  only  pos- 
sible beings  who  could  make  the 
play  agreeable  by  explaining  it  as  it 
went  on ;  and  I  think  it  altogether 
unreasonable  that  you  should  be 
asked  to  applaud  that  which  you 
do  not  understand.  But  there  are 
compensations,  dear   ladies.     You 


^^n  Hit[^  1:-'^*^^  WJ^'-'^^^'S^r^rltlT 
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TUX  LADIES  TBYIKQ  TO  UKDEBSTAITD  TOR  LATIK. 


have  the  ices  and  the  Falemian,  if 
we  have  the  play  aud  the  enjoy- 
ment; and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  among  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  enjoy  the  drama  there 
might  not  be  found  some  who  would 
be  willing  to  change  places  with 
you.  They  are  barbarians  of  course, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  exchanged 
against  any  one  of  you,  unless — and 
the  suggestion  is  offered  for  what  it 
is  worth— the  condition  were  laid 
upon  them  that  they  should  inter- 


pret intelligently  and  intelligibly 
the  good  things  in  the  play  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ladies'  bench. 

But  the  curtain  rises  again,  and 
behold,  all  shorn  of  their  Attic  cos- 
tume, the  principal  characters  in 
the  '  Adelphi.*  No  longer  an  Athe- 
nian *  buck,'  JEschinus  appears  in 
his  own  proper  character  of  an 
English  gentleman,  though  long  as- 
sociation with  the  Terentian  lan- 
guage prevents  his  uttering  him- 
self in  any  but  the  Latin  tongue ; 
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and  men  still  call  him  .Echinus, 
though  his  dress  would  suggest 
to  us  the  right-hand  side  of  the  list 
of  dramatis  persance  as  the  place 
where  his  right  name  should  be 
found.  Syrus,  habited  as  a  country 
gentleman's  country  butler,  is  dis- 
covered, as  the  theatrical  phrase  is, 
talking  with  ^schinus,  and  con- 
gratulating him  that  now  he  sees 
him,  through  the  fa.TOur  of  the  gods 
and  Syrus's  good  counsel,  ex  omni 
parte  beatum.  He  questions  him, 
however,  concerning  'his  careful 
brow  and  solicitous  look,'  and 
gathering  from  him  that  he  desires 
occupation  which  may  lift  him  above 
mere  considerations  of  earth,  recom- 
mends him  an  aeronautic  voyage, 
Glatshert  comes.  To  this  ^schinus 
replies  that  terra  firma  pleases  him 
better ;  whereupon  Sy  rus,  ready  with 
suggestions,  tells  him  that  if  terres' 
tria  are  his  little  game,  he  has  but 
to  turn '  promoter  of  any  grand  en- 
terprise, and  make  many  partake  in 
his  work,'  urging  that  he  has 
nothiug  to  fear  for  himself,  since 
'  by  limited  liability  (certo  Umite)  all 
possibility  of  loss  is  shut  out.' 

This  proposition  proving  unac- 
ceptable, Syrus  asks  him  if  he  has 
not  heard  of  '  a  certain  meeting,  a 
Sodal  C<mgress,  as  they  call  it,  which 
flourishes  with  great  renown  in  the 
world.'  Professor  Wit  becomes 
greatly  interested-— and  to  this  ques- 
tion .^Ischinus  having  answered  by 
another,  which  brought  the  house 
down,  '  sed  quern  sibi  finem  propo^ 
nunt  f  (but  what  is  their  drift  and 
aim?)  Syrus  strongly  recommends 
him  to  become  an  associate,  because 
he  will  be  famous  in  consequence,  if 
all  other  means  fail.  (Professor 
Wit  begins  to  see  that  he  and  his 
colleagues  are  being  ridiculed,  and 
he  grows  a  little  fidgetty  accord- 
ingly.) 

Whilst  they  are  talking  Demea, 
dressed  as  an  old-fashioned  squire, 
comes  in,  and  overhearing  Syrus 
say  that  Micio  is  a  great  supporter 
of  the  Socialis  Gongressus,  and  has 
been  made  a  vice-president  for  the 
year,  determines,  as  in  the  play,  to 
outflank  him,  aud  though  speaking 
at  first  of  the  congress  work  as  a 
'  farrago'  of  nonsense,  ends  by  say- 
ing that  he  approves  of  it,  and  asks 


more  about  it,  in  order  that  he  maj 
the  better  'slay  this  man  with  his 
own  sword.'  Syrus  obeys,  and  re- 
cites what  was  debated  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  congress — 

'Mndi  was   said  ooncemlng    meals— <Z0giie 

Mttoh  of  poor  folk's  dwelUiiBi— anddysenteiy^ 
About  the  known— and  ttie  anknowo— and  aU 

the  knowable— 
About  the  impoaaible— «nd  the  possible,  good. ' 
"What  thou  should'st  do— whether  retire,  or 

rise,  early- 
How  sneeze— run— «tand~tbink^and  csL' 

Demea,  bursting  in  with  his  notes 
of  admiration,  tells  his  son  he  '  will 
never  do  anything  better,'  and  ofiers 
forthwith  to  pay  all  the  expenses, 
an  offer  which  elicits  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  dutiful  JEschinus. 
Syrus,  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot, 
runs  on  with  Ms  description,  and 
says  the  new  member  will  be  at  no 
loss  for  speech-matter,  for  he  may 
discourse  on — 

'  Whether  the  garments  now  worn 
by  lovely  woman  are  better  calcu- 
lated to  cover  or  to  disclose  the 
body;  whether  the  shoulders  and 
breast  reasonably  complain  that  they 
are  naked  while  a  long  robe  hides 
the  feet  within  its  folds;  in  what 
respects  a  slow  girl  {tarda  pudld) 
differs  from  a  fast  one  {vdoci); 
whether  this  or  that  is  more  pleasing 
to  Diana;  whether  the  reverence 
due  to  a  father  can  be  considered 
safe  when  he  is  spoken  of  simply  as 
governor;  whether  the  boy,  scaroely 
out  of  his  baby-clothes,  can  be- 
comingly boast  that  he  knows  more 
than  ms  seniors.' 

'These  are  important  matters, 
and  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion,' says  Demea. 

'Most  learned  must  he  be  who 
can  untie  such  knotty  points.  Alas! 
for  my  own  crass  and  dull  wiV  ex- 
claims iOschinus. 

At  this  point  Micio  enters,  dressed 
as  an  'old  fogey,'  and  is  delighted  to 
hear  from  Syrus  that  his  brother  is 
a  disciple.  Demea,  following  his 
bent  to  take  the  wind  out  of  his 
brother's  sails,  takes  up  the  thread 
of  Syrus's  subject,  and  tells  MbcM" 
nus  diat  he  '  may  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  contest  between 
Eton  and  Harrow  which  yearly  is 
fought  at  Lord's  (Lordi  quod  ede- 
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hratur  agii*o)  injures  or  benefits  the 
ingenuoos  throng/  and  the  old  man 
ma^ee  an  untranslateable  pun  about 
ihe* laudia'* immenaacupido,  JEschi- 
ntis,  fired  by  the  spark  from  the  pa- 
ternal energy,  goes  on :  '  Then  you 
can  talk  of  the  strength  of  the  re- 
spective sides,  and  of  the  dexterity 
of  the  members  (he  imitates  the 
postares  of  cricket),  eyes  fixed, 
hands  ready,  and  swifk  feet'  Then, 
torning  to  Micio  and  pointing  to 
Demea,  he  says : '  Behold  the  patron 
of  athletes,  of  bats,  and  of  balls,' 
adding,  if  we  may  make  so  free  with 
the  Latin  text—'  the|>a^  is  coming 
ont!' 

Micio  cannot  belicTe  it,  and  ques- 
tions if  cricket-balls  can  by  any 
means  be  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  terrestrial  globes.  He  goes  on 
to  deplore  the  inconyeniences  to 
which  cricket  gives  rise :  the  shout- 
ing, the  disorder,  the  parfy  feelings, 
the  ill-concealed  distress  of  the 
mothers  and  sisters  of  the  van- 
quished, till  Demea  interrupts  him 
with — *  These  things  are  not  to  be 
blamed  rashly  I  They  constitute  the 
true  social  shy-enoe,  which  teaches 
both  to  do  and  to  suffer.  Ah! 
perish  the  Muses,  perish  both  Greek 
and  Latin!  Only  let  that  noble 
game  of  ball  flourish !' 

Then  there  are  allusions,  amus- 
ing enough  and  witty,  to  the  recens 
didum  Ohirurgi  about  the  un- 
healthiness  of  violent  exercise,  which 
Demea  indignantly  scouts  with~ 
'  Istud  fidUe  et  absurdum  ridiculum 
queputo  f  and  then  reminding  Micio 
of  old  days  (in  allusion  to  his  part 
in  the  play),  wherein  he  acted  a  boy's 
part  with  kioys,  he  boasts  that  now, 
as  in  the  play,  he  kills  this  man 
with  his  own  sword : — 

'Bat  now  the  lodAl  strife  of  oar  Addpbl 

I^  OS  now  be  merry  on  oar  festal,  JoyfUl  day  I 
And  yoo.  If  perchance  yoa  have  seen  some- 

tliinggood, 
Applaod,  becaose  the  time  has  sped  with 

Ughtaome  foot  I 
Bot  If  we've  made  yoa  deepy.  Instead  of 

smlllnc  happy. 
Applaud  no  leas^  becaose  yoa'Te  licence  to  go 


Seek  him ;  let  all  thon^ts  centre  in  that  one 

mani 
And  yon  be  ae  decided  In  the  cUpping  of  yoor 


One  thing  yet  remains  I  Of  social  art*  greater 

professor. 
More  learned  than  aU  others,  in  Us  way.  is 

theoookl 


Who  would  not  clap?  who  would 
not  be  joyous  in  tne  ioy  of  such 
lads?  Even  the  poor  ladies,  who 
have  understood  but  little  more  of 
the  epilogue  than  they  did  of  the 
play  (the  men,  you  know,  have  seen 
a  copy  of  the  epilogue  beforehand, 
hinc  ttlorum  aapientia),  catch  the 
generous  infection,  and  signify  their 
favour  with  geotle  plaudits.  The 
Prince,  and  the  Dean,  and  the  Dean 
of  Arches,  and  the  Canons,  and  the 
Professors,  and  the  old  Westmin- 
sters, and  the  visitors  all,  cordiallv 
unite  in  the  demonstrations  which 
the  gods  inaugurate,  in  answer  to 
the  request  of  old  Demea. 

Well-laden  are  the  college  trench- 
ers which  are  handed  into  iEschi- 
nus  nS  Bray,  the  courteous  captain 
of  the  school.  Acceptable,  evidently, 
are  the  words  of  satisfaction  wiUi 
which  Prince  Arthur  takes  his  leave 
of  the  actors,  and  pleasant  are  the 
memories  which  all  who  went  will 
cherish  of  the  way  in  which  Te- 
rence's play  of  the  'Adelphi'  was 
played  by  the  Queen's  Scnolars  at 
Westminster  in  December  1867. 
Even  my  lady  friend  who,  as  shown 
at  the  beginning,  professed  such 
scorn  for  that  pleasant  play,  conr 
fessed  to  having  enjoyed  it  tho- 
roughly; and  it  is  her  opinion  that 
I  ought  in  common  fairness  and  out 
of  gratitude  for  a  really  intellectual 
entertainment,  give  not  only  the 
dramatis  penonod,  but  an  extract 
from  the  praise  which  the  Jupiter 
(not  he  of  the  Westminster  Oiym- 
pns,  but  of  Printing  House  Yard) 
was  so  gracious  as  to  bestow  upon 
them.  From  this  opinion  there  is 
no  appeal.  Why  should  there  be  ? 
Here  is  the  extract  and  the  cast : — 

'We  believe  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  those  present  that 
the  representation  of  the  "  Adelphi " 
of  Terence  in  1867  need  fear  no 
comparison  with  those  of  the 
palmiest  days  of  Westminster  Play. 
Indeed,  on  tiie  principle  that "  there 
are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it,"  we  say  that  these 
performances  are  just  as  good  now 
as  they  ever  were.  On  this  occasion 
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nothing  could  have  been  better  than 
the  acting  of  Lefroy  and  Haden  as 
Demea  and  Mioio,  of  Bray  as  .Slscbi- 
nus,  and  of  Giles  as  Syros.  In  fact, 
a  better  iEscbinos  and  Syros  we 
never  saw.  Nor  were  the  minor 
characters  less  well  filled.  O'Brien 
as  Geta,  in  his  only  scene,  where  he 
reooants  the  various  ways  in  which 
he  would  like  to  destroy  the  whole 
family  of  iEschinus,  root  and 
branch,  was  most  excellent;  and 
the  joyous  tenderness  of  Ctesipho, 
the  boyish  lover,  who  is  divided 
between  fear  of  his  fother  finding 
him  out,  love  for  his  brother,  and 
affection  for  his  mistress,  was  very 
well  rendered.    On  the  whole,  the 


Flay  was  most  even  and  admirably 
performed,  and  was  greeted  with 
prolonged  applause.  The  following 
IS  the  cast  of  the  characters  on  the 
third  night : — 
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Demea 


JEadiiiiiis 
Otadpho 
Synu  . 
Sannio  . 
Hegfc)  . 
SottraU  . 
OtDtbaxm. 
OaU.  . 
Dromo    . 


W.aLafrof. 

F.6.  Haden. 

EL  Bray. 

O.  W.  M.  DasenL 

E.Gilea. 

J.  Wbitmore. 

I).  A.  WilUams. 

aDarl^. 

a  U.  Eddie 

F.  A.  O'Brien. 

H.  Barron. 
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,    H.W4ce. 
F.  W.  B. 
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HAMMOND'S    LUCK. 


*  A  ND  yon  won't  give  me  a  fiingle 
jtl    loniB?' 

'  Not  a  son^  Hammond,— not  a 
8on:  80  don't  think  of  it" 

'  Well  then,  Hawkins,  the  money 
I  shall  have;  and  if  I  don't  get  it 
£rom  yon.  Til  find  it  somehow,  if  I 
Bell  my ' 

The  word  that  followed  was  lost 
in  the  slam  of  the  door  as  it  closed 
behind  him.  I  did  not  feel  particu- 
Jarly  nneasy  as  to  the  ways  and 

VOL.  Xm.— NO.  LXXV. 


means  by  which  he  hoped  to  raise 
the  money  in  question,  although  if 
the  half-heard  threat  implied  a  bar- 
gain with  the  Anthor  of  Evil,  he 
need  not,  surely,  go  far  to  find  him 
at  Hombonrg-aiif-der-hbhe.  Notr- 
withstanding,  I  did  take  the  trouble 
to  walk  to  tiie  window.  It  com- 
manded the  long  street  of  the  place, 
and  I  saw  my  companion  swinging 
along  the  narrow  pavement  and 
keeping  a  keen  eye  on  the  windows 
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of  the  Bhops,  till  he  stopped  before 
one  of  them,  where  an  elaborate  dis- 
play of  iewellery^  new  and  second- 
hand, adyertised  a  Qennan  Mont  de 
Pi^U.  He  looked  and  hesitated, 
sighed  and  looked  and  sighed  again, 
and  walked  in.  I  lit  a  dgar  and 
waited.  In  a  few  minntes  he  re- 
appeared, and  as  I  scanned  his 
person,  I  was  not  unprepared  to  see 
that  the  gold  chain  that  had  relieyed 
the  spotless  white  of  his  Test  was 
gone. 

Hammond  and  myself,  both  clerks 
in  the  Tape;-and-Sealing- Wax  Office, 
were  on  a  Utile  tour.  From  a  study 
of  the  grand  old  speoimeDS  of  ciTio 
architecture  in  the  cities  of  Elanr 
ders,  it  led  US  to  the  contemplation 
of  Nature  in  the  skirts  of  tbe  Ar- 
dennes. My  readers  may  not  be  im- 
acqnajnted  with  Spa.  In  a  comer  of 
the  iSioZon  (id  Zecttfre  at  the  casino,  side 
by  side  with  tables  strewed  with  jour- 
nals, stands  one  devoted  to  xoolette, 
where  stakes  as  low  as  single  francs 
are  admitted,  and  where  cotton- 
spinners'  clerks  from  Yerviers,  and 
gan-makers*  apprentices  fromLidge 
make  their  humble  game.  Ham- 
mond had  a  confirmed  weakness  for 
speculation.  When  he  joined  a 
mend  in  anything,  from  a  glass  of 
sherry  to  an  operMtall,  he  always 
insisted  on  referring  its  payment  to 
the  arbitrament  of  l£e  lot  At  Spa, 
where,  nnfortnnately,  he  paid  nis 
hotel  bill  for  the  two  days  we  passed 
there,  out  of  his  winnings,  this  de- 
yeloped  into  a  decided  taste  for 
gambling.  Our  route  from  thence 
to  Frankfort-on-Maine  led  us  by  the 
gaming-tables  of  Nassau.  At  Ems 
and  Wiesbaden,  the  circular  notes, 
destined  to  pay  for  triumphs  oyer 
peaks,  passes,  and  glaciers,  grew 
'small  Dy  degrees  and  beautifully 
less ;'  and  when  he  struck  a  balance- 
sheet  at  the  imperial  city,  the  money 
left  him  was  but  little  more  than 
might  suffice  to  carry  him  home  by 
the  shortest  route.  To  do  him  jus- 
tice he  bore  his  changed  circum- 
stances with  philosophy  —  steadily 
refused  the  adyance  I  proffered 
him  to  enable  him  to  accompany 
me  to  the  Alps,  and  only  pleaded 
for  my  society  on  a  flying  yisit 
to  Homburg  before  we  separated. 
But  on   that    point  I   was  adsr 


mant,  tOl  a  long  discussion,  last- 
ing through  three  dgars,  ended  in 
a  compromise,  and  I  agreed  to  go 
with  hun  on  tbe  understending  that 
he  should  confide  to  me  the  wrecka 
of  his  trayelling  money,  reserving 
himself  only  a  few  florins  for  his 
menus  plaisira, 

Hinc  UUe  lacryma  and  the  present 
difficulty.  He  had  flung  away  tiie 
silver  he  had  kept,  in,  as  he  phrased 
it,  '  throwing  up  straws  to  see  how 
the  wind  blew.'  It  had  proved  de» 
ddedly  adverse;  and,  bit  by  the- 
tarantula  of  the  tables,  he  had  come 
to  ask  for  more,  with  the  result  we 
have  seen. 

TiU  five  minutes  after  six,  I 
waited  in  my  room,  and  then,  na 
Hammond  appearing,  descended  to 
dmesktthe  table  cPhote.  Afterwards  I 
strolled  over  to  the  Kursaal,  saun- 
tered down  the  rows  of  tables  before 
its  colonnades,  and  seated  myself  to 
my  solitary  coffee  and  dgar.  But  later 
in  the  evening,  when  I  lounged  into 
the  scUom  de  jeu,  his  tall  figure  was 
conspicuous  among  the  group  at  the 
roulette-table,  and  from  a  glance  at 
his  fiacel  surmised  that  his  hardly- 
acquired  riches  had  already  made 
themselves  wings.  Mechaniodly  his 
fingers  played  with  a  solitary  two- 
florin  piece  as  he  watched,  time 
after  tmie,  the  ball  spun  from  the 
hand  of  the  croupier.  Again  it  made 
its  round,  and  now  Hammond  took 
heart  of  grace  and  sent  his  last  coin 
sliding  up  the  table  to  a  cry  of 
'zero.  The  croupier  placed  it  on 
the  zero  square,  as  the  ball  hopped- 
into  its  resting-place  in  the  cor- 
responding hole,  and  he  pushed 
over  sevenly  florins  to  Hanmnond's^ 
stEike,  who,  in  true  gambler  fiashion, 
heaped  his  winnings  in  and  around 
the  lucky  squara  Again  the  ball 
bounds  its  course,  and  again  up 
comes  that  lucky  zero. 

He  swept  up  mon^  more  than 
enough  to  recoup  him  his  former 
losses ;  and  for  a  moment  I  hoped 
that  he  would  have  the  discre- 
tion to  let  well  alone.  I  ought  to 
have  known  him  better.  Good- 
humour  itself,  and  ignoring  my  late 
iiard-heartedness,  he  merely  nodded 
pleasantly  to  my  remonstrances, 
nanded  me  a  few  napoleons  to 
place,  as  he  said,  to  his  dredit  in  my 
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sayiogs  bank^  and  with  nn  on  ne 
t^arrae  pas  dans  un  si  beau  chemin, 
pafified  into  the  salons  devoted  to 
trente  et  guarante.  Shrugging  my 
sbonlders  I  walked  ont  to  listen  to 
the  band,  congratnlating  myself  on 
having  at  least  been  able  to  snatch 
something  firom  the  fire. 

The  evening  was  lovely,  the 
sweet  strains  of  the  chapelmaster 
and  his  orchestra  were  still  float- 
ing in  l^e  air,  and  it  was  the 
hour  when  all  the  world,  except  a 
few  inveterate  gamblers,  were  to  be 
foimd  on  the  terrace.  Bntamnrmnr 
and  a  movement  began  to  pervade 
the  crowd,  and  individnals  first 
angly,  afterwards  1  in  little  groans, 
were  seen  making  their  way  into  tne 
building,  cnriona  to  know  what  was 
going  on.  I  too  rose  and  followed. 
As  might  have  been  surmised,  it  was 
evident  that  the  bank  was  being  im- 
peiilled  l^  some  formidable  antago- 
nisi  One  table  was  deserted,  the 
oilier  was  snrronnded  by  a  crowd  of 
both  sexes,  straggling  and  pressing, 
raising  themselves  on  tiptoe  and 
craning  their  necks  in  frenzied  ef- 
forts to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  excit- 
ing drama  that  was  being  acted 
within  the  circle.  I  conld  catch  ex- 
clamations SQch  as,  'Break  the 
bank!' — 'Mtiresauter  la  hmqueV — 
'Amosteverlastin'bnster!'  Itwonld 
have  been  hopeless  work  to  elbow 
my  way  to  the  front,  bat  at  that 
moment  appeared  M.  Benoit,  the 
conrteooB  proprietor  of  the  esta- 
blsBhment,  ma£b:ig  his  way  to  the 
Boene,  all  his  efforts  being  nnable  to 
conceal  the  anxiety  that  distnrbed 
his  osnally  impertarbable  featores. 
The  crowd  was  prevailed  on  to 
make  way  for  one  so  interested,  and 
treading  close  on  his  heels,  I  foond 
miyself  soon  in  an  excellent  post  of 
observation  by  the  elbow  of  the 
dealer. 

Had  I  not  been  propped  np  be- 
tween his  chair  and  those  who 
pzeased  on  me  behind,  yoa  might 
have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather.  It  was  my  friend  Ham- 
mond who  was  the  centre  of  the 
hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes  that 
sononnded  as — and  the  central 
figoie  roond  whidi  were  groaned 
the  veterans  of  a  thonsand  fights, 
the  most  renowned  players  in  Eu- 


rope. He  was  the  Napoleon  of  a 
campaign  that  threatened  to  swamp 
M.  Benoit.  Bouleaox  of  napoleons 
and  fri^drichs  d'or,  thoasand-franc 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  lay 
heaped  before  him  in  careless  pro- 
fosion. 

The  eyes  of  Prince  Tchorkemoff, 
grand  chamberlain  to  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Bossies,  gloated  on  it  from 
one  side;  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Margrave  of  Saxe  -  Shreckenstein 
bent  his  gaze  on  it  from  the  other, 
while  they  backed  his  daring  game 
with  smaller  stakes  from  their  own 
lesser  heaps.  Opposite,  the  beetle- 
browed  Ban  of  Bosnia  scowled  fear- 
folly  over  the  bare  green  board  before 
him,  while  he  still  pricked  down  the 
nombers  with  the  red-headed  pins, 
marking  the  game  althoogh  notning 
remained  to  him  to  play  it  with.  A 
hook-nosed  little  Jew,  with  a  small 
bronze  machine— the  latest  inven- 
tion for  recording  and  calcolating 
the  odds  before  Mm— seemed  to  be 
playing  with  a  persistent  bad  lock 
which  almost  equalled  Hanmiond's 
fortone;  and  the  rest  of  the  table 
seemed  with  one  consent  to  have 
stopped  their  own  little  game  to 
watcn  that  of  those  leviathans  of  the 
deep. 

'  Messieors,  fidtes  votre  jeo,' 
called  the  croopier,  looking  at 
Hammond  and  at  him  alone. 

'Six  cent  loois— rooge,'  replied 
that  gentleman,  not  taking  the 
trooble  to  separate  his  stake  from 
the  heap. 

The  man  was  actoally  playing  op 
to  the  otmost  limits  of  the  bank, 
and  staking  on  each  deal  of  the 
cards  four  times  his  professional  in- 
come—jost  as  Tchorkemoff  might 
have  done,  who  owned  I  believe, 
half  the  province  of  Volhynia: 
'Trente  sept  rooge  gagne  et  la 
oooleor  V 

'  Never  saw  soch  look  in  my  life,' 
said  a  coontryman beside  me.  'He's 
been  and  won  three -and -twenty 
times  running  on  red.  Ah,  fool !  he's 
going  to  break  his  luck,* — for  this 
time  Hammond  called  his  game  on 
black.  But  *  rouge  perd'  immedi- 
ately relieved  the  minds  of  those 
who  admired  his  pluck  aind  sympa- 
thised with  his  success.  And  so  it 
went  on.  Three  times  they  changed 
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the  dealers,  whose  guttnral  Ger- 
man-French became  more  execrable 
as  they  began  to  handle  the  pack 
with  pale  faces  and  trembling 
fingers,  fearing  they  should  earn 
the  ffttal  imputation  of  'an  unlucky 
hand.'  There  was  nothing  to  choose 
among  them.  Three  times  out  of 
four  the  bank  lost  and  Hammond 
won;  and  it  is  a  simple  calculation 
that  under  such  conditions  a  limited 
fund  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  director  regretted  to  have  to 
aonounce  ('  Divii  doubt  you !'  com- 
mented an  Irish  gentleman)  that  in 
consequence  of  the  good  fortune  of 
the  players,  the  resources  of  the 
table  were  for  the  moment  ex- 
hausted, but  was  glad  to  assure 
them  that  in  a  yery  short  time  it 
would  be  in  a  position  to  recom- 
mence. 

En  attendant,  Hammond,  flushed 
with  success,  rose  to  stretch  his 
legs;  and,  as  he  took  my  arm  and 
pcoaded  me  up  and  down  the  rooms, 
we  paid  the  penalty  of  public  men, 
and  were  followed  everywhere  by  an 
admiring  crowd.  He  did  not  dwell 
much  on  lus  good  fortune,  but  ex- 
pressed himself  very  strongly  about 
the  Margrave  and  Tchorkemoff,  who, 
as  he  said,  had,  by  backing  his  game, 
wonnoendoflusmoney.  And,indeed, 
when  he  reseated  himself,  he  met 
very  coolly  the  adyances  which  these 
gentlemen  made  to  the  fortunate 
player;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  sent  round  a  servant  to  the  un- 
lucky Ban  of  Bosnia  with  his  com- 
pliments, and  an  offer  of  temporary 
assistance— an  offer  which  that  po- 
tentate accepted,  with  as  much 
gracioasness  of  manner  as  he  could 
assume;  and,  indeed,  the  advance 
was  very  temporary :  for  when  the 
rooms  closed  for  the  evening  the 
rotdeauz  lent  him,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  additional  capital  brought  to 
the  bank,  were  added  toBbunmond's 
heap. 

If  his  fortunes  had  culminated  in 

the  unprecedented  success  of  that 

evening,  it  was  long  before  they 

began  perceptibly  to  wane.    Next 

morning  we  took  a  carriage,  drove 

to  Frankfort,  and  lodged  the  bulk 

■'  his  winnings  with  Herr  Ereuzer, 

great  banker.    He  reserved  in 

own  hands  sufficient  capital  for 


Mb  operations  at  the  tables,  and  for 
many  days  these  were  enormously 
remuneratiy&  He  talked  of  buying 
a  oh&teau  in  the  Bheingau,  growing 
wines  for  the  English  market,  as  a 
distraction,  and  making  each  sum- 
mer a  professional  tour  of  the  tables. 

At  Hombourg  he  was  the  undis- 
puted arbiter  in  all  matters  of  iasfce 
and  £E»hion.  His  name  figured  im- 
mediately belowthe  Landgrave's  and 
the  Margrave's  as  patron  of  a  chanty 
concert,  at  which  he  took  a  hundred 
stalls.  He  subscribed  liberally  to 
the  new  English  church,  to  th6 
Greek  chapel,  to  the  hospitals.  He 
establishea  at  a  side  door  of  the 
xestaurant  at  the  Euzsaal  an  elee- 
mosynary machinery,  by  which 
thirty  poor  men  were  daily  fed  on 
the  fisgments  of  the  p6tA  and 
galantines  that  fell  from  its  tables, 
Benoit  had  nothing  to  refuse  him. 
It  was  said  that  he  had  asked  and 
obtained  an  interview,  at  which, 
after  considerable  ciromnlocation, 
he  had  begged,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  know  what  Hammond 
would  take  to  leave  the  place.  It 
was  darkly  hinted  that  the  croui»6r8» 
fearing  that  their  occupation  might 
be  gone,  had  banded  themselves  for 
his  assassination.  Itwasmmouied 
that  the  statues  in  the  gardens,  the 
clocks  and  chandeUers  in  the  salonsy 
the  plate  in  the  restaurant  were 
pledged.  The  ch^  entertained  the 
ambition  of  tempting  Mr.  Hammond 
to  engage  him  in  his  service,  and 
with  &at  object,  se  mU  en  guatre,  to 
satisfy  so  discriminating  a  gourmet. 
For  Hammond  had  cultivated  bis 
palate  as  rapidly  as  he  had  de- 
veloped his  fortunes.  At  the  dub 
his  habitual  dinner  was  a  cut  from 
the  joint  and  a  half-pint  of  dietiy. 
Now,  discontented  wi^  the  accom- 
modations and  cuisine  of  the  hostel- 
ries  at  Hombourg,  he  had  shifted 
his  quarters  to  the  Hdtel  de  Bussie, 
at  Frankfort,  where  Herr  Bied  per- 
sonally superintended  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  table,  and  ransacked 
his  caves  for  its  rarest  cms. 

There  he  gave  small  but  select 
dinners,  where  the  princes  and  his- 
torical names  of  Europe  became  the 
guestis^f  the  proprietor  of  the  pune 
of  Fortunatus.  To  tell  the  truth, 
these  worshippers  of  mammon  might 
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have  found  a  less  worthy  idol. 
Hammond  was  not  spoiled  by  his 
good  fortone.  From  slapping  a 
giand  dnke  on  the  back,  or  poking 
a  serenity  in  the  side,  he  would  turn 
and  pass  his  arm  through  mine  with 
more  than  his  old  cordiality. 
Though  I  generally  avoided  these 
grand  dinners,  where  the  noble 
guests  just  tolerated  the  humble 
Mend  of  Midas,  I  oonld  not  make 
up  my  mind  to  leave  him.  I  feared 
all  this  must  end  badly,  that  his 
continued  good  fortune  marked  him, 
like  the  ^rant  of  Syracuse,  for  the 
victim  of  the  gods.  One  evening, 
when  he  rose  a  heavy  winner,  I 
thought  involuntarily  of  Peter 
Schemil,  and  felt  relieved  as  I  saw 
his  shadow  Ml  on  the  pavement  as 
we  passed  the  gas-lights  to  the  car- 


6r  a  carriage  was  kept  all  day  at 
his  disposal  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel,  ready  to  transport  him  to 
Hombourg  when  he  felt  'in  the 
vein.'  Its  driver  in  a  moment  of 
weakness,  and  apropos  to  a  bundle 
of  share-lists  that  he  pulled  ont  of 
his  pocket  with  his  tobacco-pouch, 
confided  to  me  that  he  had  made 
large  purchases  in  Austrian  bonds. 
At  home  Hammond  used  to  wear  a 
pair  of  dogskins  for  six  weeks,  for 
he  cared  little  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces;  here  he  changed  so  many 
times  in  the  day  the  primrose- 
coloured  triumphs  of  Jouvin  and 
Houbigant  that  uie  kammermadchen 
cleared  away  from  his  rooms  many 
dozen  gross  but  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  and  was  enabled  to  advance 
her  marriage  with  an  under  waiter, 
whose  economies  also  had  swelled  so 
xapidly  that  they  bought  the  good- 
will of  a  smaU  bat  flourishing  lust- 
gartm. 

His  balance  at  Herr  Ereuzer's 
had  swelled  to  enormous  propor- 
tions. Day  after  day  I  urgeid  him, 
if  he  would  not  leave  the  place,  at 
least  to  remit  the  bulk  of  it  to 
England,  and  place  it  out  of  danger. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  visions  of  a 
ch&teau  in  Bheinland,  I  believe  he 
would  have  yielded:  as  it  was,  I 
was  forced  to  content  myself  with 
the  solemn  pledge  he  gave,  that 
whenever  the  Inck  turned  he  would 
accept  the  omen.    Though  still  a 


winner,  he  had  been  but  a  slight 
one  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
already  had  lost  somethiog  of  the 
prestige  that  had  made  his  life  one 
long  intoxication.  The  Margrave 
had  been  cleaned  out,  and  had 
started  for  his  capital.  The  Ban 
had  gone,  on  rumours  of  troubles  on 
the  Danube,  and  the  Bussian  had 
returned  to  his  official  duties.  A 
new  generation  had  sprung  up,  who 
had  not  known  the  Napoleon  of 
play  in  his  palmier  days.  But  still 
the  little  Jew  was  there,  played  on 
and  lost  enormously. 

In  these  altered  circumstances, 
Hammond  began  to  sit  more  lightly 
to  his  Hombourg  life.  From  time 
to  time,  as,  fevered  and  wearied,  he 
threw  himself  back  in  the  carriage, 
he  would  lend  a  not  unwilling  ear 
to  allusions  to  the  ice-fields  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  snow  passes  by 
Monte  Bosa.  The  tide  was  on  the 
turn;  one  m'ght  it  fieurly  set  the 
other  way.  He  announced  to  me 
one  morning,  when  he  came  down 
to  a  late  breakfiGust,  that  the  night 
before  he  had  lost  2,500  louis,  had 
given  the  bank  his  note  of  hand  for 
700  more,  and  finally  that  he  was 
resolved  to  go  to  Ereuzer  after 
breakfast  and  instruct  him  to  remit 
his  money  to  Ooutts's :  and  then  he 
added,  'I'm  good  for  Basle  this 
afternoon,  Hawkins,  my  boy,  if  you 
like.' 

I  was  overjoyed;  and  upon  my 
word,  his  mind  once  made  up,  so  I 
believe  was  he.  We  had  the  most 
pleasant  and  most  chatty  meal  that 
we  had  made  for  long.  He  told  me 
incidentally  that  the  old  Israelite 
had  had  worse  luck  than  ever. 
'  Poor  Abraham  must  be  very  near 
indeed  to  the  end  of  his  tether.' 
We  called  up  Herr  Bied,  thanked 
him  for  his  attentions,  told  him  of 
our  intended  departure,  and  to  his 
sorrow  asked  for  the  bill.  We  then 
lit  our  cigars  and  strolled  round  to 
Herr  Ereuzer's  in  the  Schinken- 


The  shutters  of  the  establishment 
were  up,  and  the  great  iron-clamped 
door  was  dosed.  'It  may  be  the 
dinner  hour,'  said  Hammond,  look- 
ing rather  white,  for  it  was  just 
mid-day,  and  German  banking  is 
conducted  on  principles  abnormal 
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'from  our  English  noidons.  But 
ihere  was  a  crowd  of  people  STirging 
before  its  doors,  witnin  a  ring  of 
stolid  spectators,  who  looked  on 
with  national  apathy.  We  looked  at 
•each  other,  and  dashed  into  the 
middle  of  the  mob.  On  the  pave- 
ment, tearing  out  his  hair  and 
beard  by  handfols,  and  dancing  on 
his  hat  and  necktie,  was  onr  little 
acquaintance,  the  Hebrew  of  the 
tables.  At  the  sight  of  Hammond's 
familiar  face,  he  rushed  at  him, 
flung  his  arms  round  his  unresisting 
form,  and  in  spluttering  accents  and 
^  medley  of  French,  English,  and 
Oerman,  confided  his  woes  to  him 
who  had  yet  more  cause  for  sorrow. 
Herr  Kreuzer  had  bolted  with  the 
<x>ntent8  of  his  own  strong  box. 
Oondensed,  the  story  of  the  Jew 
amounted  to.this:  that  the  banker 
haying  lost  heayily  by  his  business, 
in  despair  had  invested  his  clients' 
fdnds  at  the  tables.  Of  course,  as  a 
man  of  business  he  could  not  play 
tn  person,   so  had  employed   our 


Hebrew  friend  to  gamble  for  him 
on  commission,  under  the  eye  of  a 
confidential  clerk.  The  commission 
had  run  greatly  into  arrear,  and 
that  morning,  when  the  Jew  ar- 
rived for  his  daily  interview  with 
his  principal,  he  found  him  vanished. 
Hanmiond's  luck  had  kept  him 
afloat  for  long,  but  when  that  too 
began  to  M,  the  camel's  back  had 
broken. 

In  the  Eastern  tale  the  money  of 
the  magician  changed  by  morning 
into  withered  leaves  in  &e  drawer 
of  the  butcher.  The  end  of  Ham- 
mond's luck  was—a  note  of  hand 
for  700  louis  d'or  due  to  M.  Benoit, 
a  heavy  bill  at  the  Hdtel  de  Bussie, 
and  a  host  of  minor  ones  elsewhere, 
and  a  summer  tour  marred.  In- 
deed had  not  an  old  aunt,  compas- 
sionating his  misfortunes,  been  per- 
suaded to  square  matters,  he  would 
have  found  himself  very  much 
worse  off  than  the  butcher  of 
Bagdad. 
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OUE  DINNEES, 
CtouglM  on  fittiti  an)i  dToolr  for  Cfiong^U. 
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WHAT  shall  we  eat?'  is  a  qnes- 
tion  of  natural  and  lawful  in- 
terest. But  we  find  it  a  question 
which,  though  easy  to  ask,  is,  under 
constantly  recurring  oircumstcuDoes, 
yery  difficult  to  answer.  For,  when 
'  What  shall  we  eat  ?'  means, 
'  What  am  I  to  order  for  our  little 
dinner-party  next  Thursday?*  it  is 
a  very  grave  question ;  it  fiUs  many 
a  housekeeper's  mind  with  a  praise- 
worthy anxiety,  and  depresses,  even 
to  despair,  many  a  good,  gentle, 
tender-hearted,  endeavouring  soul 
for  whose  benefit  our  friendly  sym- 
pathy flows  forth  in  these  encou- 
raging pages.  The  question  of 
food— chiefly  represented  by  our 
dinners — ^is  easy  enough  to  meet 
when  the  question  is  thoroughly 
understood;  as  easy  as  a  riddle 
when  the  answer  has  been  told,  or 
found  out;  but  food,  as  a  matter 
of  interest,  must  always  rank  high 
among  the  questions  tiiat  belong  to 
social  life. 
We  are  not  going  to  say  with  a 


well-beloved  poet,*  speaking  mer- 
rily— 

'  Alas !  for  that  foxgottm  daj. 

When  cbivaliy  waa  noiirished ; 

When  none  bat  fdara  learnt  to  praj, 

And  beef  and  beauty  flourished  ;* 

but  we  are  going  to  say  that,  con- 
sidering how  long  we  have  required 
not  merely  food,  but  good  dinnerB, 
it  is  a  very  strange  thing  that  how 
to  order  a  dinner  should  be  still  so 
much  of  a  mystery. 

There  are  terms  upon  which  beet 
and  beauty  may  meet,  much  to  the 
benefit  both  of  our  dinners  and  our 
fEur  divinities.  The  '  Angel  in  the 
house,'  for  instance,  might  preside 
over  kitchen  and  larder,  and  not  be 
in  any  way  unfitted  in  consequence 
for  presiding  at  the  head  of  her 
tabla 

No  debate  is  necessary  to  prove 
this.  It  is  acknowledged  to  be 
true.  We  see  the  truth  confessed 
before  our  eyes  in  facts  and  figures 
equally  stubborn. 

♦  Mackworth  Pnied. 
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'  Lady  Harriet  St.  Clair's  Dainty 
Dishes.  Now  leady,  3rd,  or  4th,';or 
5th?  edition/  What  does  that 
mean?  It  is  eTidenoe  of  a  truth 
confessed  that  men  want  good  din- 
ners, and  that  women  are  to  supply 
them. 

And  that  this  Tiew  of  'woman's 
mission '  is  met  in  a  practical  man- 
ner is  plain  enough :  for  the  '  Mar- 
quis of  Woroesters  Century  of 
Inyentions'  may  lie  and  does  lie  on 
forgotten  shelves,  but  a  hundred 
ways  of  making  soup,  and  a  hun- 
dred ways  of  dressing  potatoes  are 
sold  at  lUl  railway  stations  by  thou- 
sands. 

This  is  very  encouraging,  and 
pietty  much  as  things  ought  to  be ; 
bat  still  we  are  met  by  a  fiftct— that 
a  cookery-book  is  not  a  dinner. 
With  all  the  will  to  give  a  dinner — 
with  a  moderate  notion  of  the  effect 
of  fire  upon  food,  and  pleasant 
friends  sufficiently  hungry,  there 
still  remains  in  the  mind  of  many  a 
wife  a  dread  of  a  dinner:  a  dread 
of  one  of  ihe  pleasantest  recreations 
that  belongs  to  civilized  life.  It  is 
quite  a  case  for  friendly  interference, 
and  we  volunteer  to  the  rescue  ac- 
cordingly. 

Let  us  begin  ab  ovo.  And  this 
expression  ah  ovo  is  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate ;  for,  though  most  ladies, 
we  believe,  suppose  these  words  to 
signify  '  £rom  the  beginning,'  be- 
cause with  the  egg  may  be  dated 
the  commencement  of  life,  yet 
Horace  had  no  such  thought  when 
he  used  them.  He  was  tMnking  of 
a  dinner. 

It  was  the  way  of  the  Bomans  to 
have  musio  at  their  banquets,  and 
he  says  (First  book  of  Satires,  Sa- 
tire ill) :  '  There  is  this  vice  in  all 
singers'— the  passage  is  so  de- 
scriptive of  the  experience  of  our 
own  day  that  there  shall  be  no 
apology  for  quoting,  nor  for  trans- 
lating it^' that  even  among  their 
fciends  they  can  never  bring  their 
niinds  to  sing  if  they  are  asked ; 
but  if  they  are  not  asked  they  can 
never  leave  oS.  That  Sardinian 
TigeUius  had  this  view.  Cesar, 
who  might  have  compelled  him,  if 
OB  asked  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
friendship  of  his  fietther,  or  his  own, 
would  have  obtained  nothing—but 


if  it  had  pleased  him  he  would  have 
recited  lo  Bacohe  from  the  egg 
down  to  the  apples.' 
'  So  the  expression  ah  ovo  has  come 
down  to  us,  signifying  the  begin- 
ning of  dinner,  as  the  applet 
showed  the  end  of  the  banquet — as 
it  does,  we  may  say,  now  under 
the  word  dessert.  So,  beginning 
historically,  not  quite  ah  ovo,  but 
a  good  way  back,  for  Horace  died 
shortly  before  the  Christian  era,  we 
have  dinners  that  were  entertein- 
mente,  and  very  recondite  cookery. 

Macrobius,  who  died  in  415,  tells 
us  a  good  deal  about  Boman  din- 
ners, and  they  had  surprising  quan- 
tities of  fish  in  them.  They  begun 
with  something  which  we  are  ob- 
h'ged,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
language  at  our  command,  to  call 
some  little  -  sharpener-of-  the-appe- 
tite;  an  idea  not  unknown  to  our 
own  times.  Then  came  fish— poul- 
try—fish  again— swine's  flesh,  which, 
in  some  shape,  seems  to  have  been 
very  popular;  then  shell- fish — 
oysters — birds — fruit,  and  bread 
from  the  country. 

Considering  the  years  that  have 
run  their  course  since  these  details 
were  written,  we  may  be  surprised 
to  find  how  very  like  our  own  din- 
ners those  repaste  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  century  were. 

We  have  had  our  exciting  morsel, 
our  fish,  our  oyster  patties,  our 
poultry,  joint,  lobster  salad,  scal- 
loped oysters,  game,  fruit,  and 
biscuits.  A  dinner  has  been  an 
entertainment  through  all  civilized 
times,  among  all  civilized  people, 
and  why  there  should  ever  be  any 
difficulty  about  it  may  fiurly  be 
made  food  for  thought 

Dinners  in  great  houses  used  to 
be,  even  near  to  our  own  times, 
more  magnificent  things  than  they 
are  now.  There  was  a  glory  and  a 
grandeur  about  them  that  belonged 
to  the  stateliness  of  the  old  times : 
but  I  don't  say  that  the  cooking 
was  better. 

When  the  present  writer  was  a 
little  child  there  was  a  house  in  the 
norUi  of  England— not  a  nobleman's 
— where  the  cook  in  a  white  apron 
and  a  white  paper  cap,  which  was 
considered  the  full  dress  of  his  order 
for  that  occasion,    came  in  with 
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the  bottom  dish  of  the  second 
course,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
master  of  the  house  till  it  was  tasted. 
Of  coarse  it  was  a  supreme  effort, 
and  a  perfect  success. 

'  Sir/  the  yenerable  master  would 
say,  '  we  congratulate  you  and  our- 
selves on  this  effort  of  art.  It  is 
•excellent.  Ton  will  do  us  the  plea- 
sure of  taking  wine.' 

On  which  the  hero  of  the  paper 
cap  bowed  silently ;  drank  with  nis 
master  and  the  guests;  and  with 


benignant  smiles  retired  conadons 
of  victory. 

In  the  same  house,  on  such  siaia 
occasions,  the  gamekeeper  came 
into  the  dining-room,  when  the 
game  appeared,  dressed  in  a  green 
velvet  coat,  and  having  a  cap  de- 
corated with  heron's  feathers  m  his 
hand.  He  made  his  bow,  received 
his  compliment,  and  went  home  to 
his  lodge  with  a  bottle  of  wine. 

All  this  was  very  pleasant  and 
stately;  and  such  fo/cia  are  WDrth 


Tecording,  because  times  are  changed 

JIOW. 

Our  grandmothers  lived  lives 
much  like  our  own,  perhaps,  but 
they  were  in  less  terror  about  giving 
dinners.  Why  ?  Probably  beicause 
they  knew  their  work  better  than 
their  granddaughters  know  theirs. 

The  heavy,  expensive  great  din- 
ners of  those  days  made  it  impos- 
sible for  people  of  small  means  to 
give  them.  They  were  reduced  to 
teas  and  suppers.    Dinners  were  at 


earlier  hours,  and  the  solid  eating 
required  extensive  drinking.  We 
are  well  out  of  those  days.  People 
in  towns  met  at  three  o'clock,  uid 
dined.  Three  courses— '  top,  bot- 
tom, comers,  and  sides.'  It  takes 
away  one's  appetite  to  think  of  it 
Then,  what  could  be  done  to  kill 
time  till  night  ?  They  drank — even 
adyoumed  to  a  tavern  to  drink— and 
were,  as  to  length  of  days,  none  the 
worse  for  it  I  which  stnkes  one  as 
not  lees  than  marvellous,  and  we 
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see  at  a  fflance  that  times  are 
changed  indeed.  Who  has  time  to 
dine  at  three  o'clock  now  ?  He  may 
lunch  at  two  o'clock;  but  to  hd 
ready  for  dinner  means  that  the 
day's  work  is  done,  and  that  the 
weary  man  wants  his  body  nourished, 
and  his  mind  refreshed;  so  not 
only  has  the  hour  of  dinner  changed, 
but  the  dinner  itself  has  undergone 
such  changes  as  the  hard  work— 
hard  head-work— of  the  present 
day  requires. 

Mind  and  body  require  more 
entertainment  in  their  food  than 
was  needed  formerly.  The  dififer- 
ence  between  the  old  magazine  and 
the  periodical  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  difference  between  the  many 
courses  and  the  strong  wines  pushed 
round  on  the  bare  mahogany  table, 
tell  our  story. 

life  is  carried  on  at  high-pressure 
speed — ^we  are  all  going  by  la 
grande  vitesse,  on  Time's  great  rail- 
way; when  the  evening  comes  we 
shut  oat  the  day's  anxiety  and 
thought;  we  look  for  our  entertain- 
ment Pretty  little  dinners,  bright 
looms,  a  pleasant  eaey  chair,  and— 
'London  Society,'  if  you  please, 
refresh  hb  both  mentally  and  bodilT ; 
these  things,  with  the  welcome  sight 
of  our  tzimly-dreesed  little  house- 
keepers— sucn  as  all  our  women- 
kind  ought  to  be— produce  the  con- 
tentment that  leads  to  thankful 
lest,  and  a  readiness  for  work  on 
the  comix^  day. 

We  shflll  not  reproduce  here  any 
of  the  information  offered  to  our 
readers  in  a  former  paper;*  but  we 
must  assure  our  friends  that  a 
dinner  is  not  a  thing  to  be '  eyolyed 
out  of  our  own  mental  conscious- 
ness.' Our  lady  housekeeper  must 
know  that  coolung  is  kitchen  che- 
mistry; and  she  must  be  herself 
sufficiently  mistress  of  the  science 
to  correct  and  encourage  the  cook. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
mistress  and  the  maid  should  be  on 
good  terms.  Their  interests  in  the 
matter  of  dinners  must  be  felt  to  be 
one.  So  always  have  mercy  on 
your  cook,  and  neyer  disgrace  her. 
Good  cooks  have  quick  feelings — 
this  assertion  is  made  seriously.    A 

♦  *  Conunon  Senie  of  Good  Dinners.' — 
Xoncfon  Society,  Not.,  1866. 


good  illustration  was  afforded  some 
years  since,  at  Oxford,  in  the  person 
of  the  cook  of  Oriel  College.  He 
had  been  a  soldier  in  his  youth. 
The  story  is  that,  on  some  occasion, 
a  dish  was  found  fault  with  at  the 
high  table,  and,  with  a  message  of 
disEipproval,  sent  down  to  him. 
Overwhebued  by  the  sight,  he  ex- 
claimed, with  genuine  emotion, 
'Would  that  I  had  died  on  the 
plains  of  Marengo !' 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  was 
an  admirable  cook,  whose  name  is 
kept  with  the  memory  of  his  dishes. 

But  the  best  advice  we  can  give 
our  lady  housekeeper  is  not  to  be 
ambitioua.  Wisdom  walks  slowly. 
The  man  who  is  earning  his  three 
or  four  hundred  a  year,  if  he  has  a 
wise  wife,  may  give  as  good  a 
dinner  as  a  royal  duke.  It  will 
not  be  as  large  a  dinner,  or  served 
on  gold,  or  eaten  off  Sevres  china : 
but  gold,  silver,  china,  glass,  jewellea 
spoons,  and  crystal  goblets  are  not 
eatables,  and  in  such  things  there 
must  be  no  rivabry ;  for  ambition  is 
a  worse  impediment  than  ignorance 
in  the  way  to  good  dinners. 

Water  souch^,  for  instance,  is  a 
very  elegant  dish,  and  not  a  very 
easy  one  to  send  to  table  properly. 
It  comes  up,  perhaps,  as  the  first 
thing  in  a  little  dinner,  of  an  alarm- 
ing grey  colour,  as  if  the  soot  had 
fiEiUen  into  it ;  the  fish  is  slippeiy ; 
the  bread  and  butter  you  eat  with 
it  has  been  cut  with  an  onioney 
Imifa  What  despair  I  Tou  would 
have  liked  the  fish  out  of  water  so 
much  the  best;  a  piece  of  a  good, 
honest  sole,  fried.  But  the  lady 
was  ambitious.  An  accident  would 
have  been  nothing,  for  human 
nature  is  liable  to  accidents ;  but  a 
mistake  of  that  sort  is  a  crime.  So, 
whatever  you  order  for  dinner,  be 
sure  that  it  can  be  done ;  be  sure 
also  that  you  know  what  it  ought  to 
be,  and  that  you  are  a  judge  of 
whether  it  be  done  or  not  In  a 
clean  kitchen,  with  a  small  stove, 
or  kitchen-range,  and  a  neat-handed 
servant  girl,  ttiere  is  scarcely  any 
dish  known  that  cannot,  with  care 
and  a  little  practice,  be  produced  to 
X)erfection.  Then  you  must  enforce 
on  your  servant  this  fact— that  every 
new  dish  she  can  make  perfectly 
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well  is  an  addition  to  her  yalne^and 
a  step  on  in  life ;  after  this,  to  keep 
her  hand  in  sufficient  practice  is  to 
do  her  permanent  ben^t. 

As  to  neat,  cnltiyated  cooking 
being  an  extravagance,  that  is  qnite 
an  old-fiuhioned  mistake.  Variety 
in  the  great,  heavy  dinners  of  former 
days  was  no  donbt  costly.  But  the 
modem  varieties,  which  so  much 
depend  on  the  skill  of  the  cook,  and 
the  arranging  mind  of  the  house- 
keeper, are  economical.  The  cook 
knows  how  to  do  the  pretty  entrSe 
or  entremet,  the  lady  housekeejper 
knows  when  they  can  appear  with- 
out any  extra  expenditure  Enow- 
ledge  produces  many  a  little  ele- 
gancy out  of  materials  that  ignorance 
would  throw  away;  so,  to  take  the 
most  extreme  case,  the  waste  among 
the  really  poor  labourers,  and  the 
utterly  ignorant,  is  known  to  be 
enormous. 

But,  among  educated  people  like 
ourselves,  our  dinners  are  intended 
to  be  recreations,  and  such  they 
ought  to  be.  Indeed,  as  recreations 
they  are  of  inestimable  value.  The 
delightftd  contrast  they  offer  to  the 
labour  of  the  day ;  the  pleasant  inno- 
cent triumph  which  they  afford,  and 
in  which  perhaps  a  Mend  partakes ; 
the  holiday  air  of  the  dining-room — 
no  longer,  now,  clad  rigorously  in  the 
red  flock  paper,  for  which  let  us 
make  a  passing  thanksgiving;  no 
longer  inhabited  by  the  indescribable 
scent  of  the  mysteries  of  sideboud 
cupboards,  but  bright  with  deanly 
glass,  and  gay  with  fruit  and  flowers ; 
all  this  gives  a  real  refreshment  to 
the  brain,  and  positively  invigorates 
the  creature.  Actually,  it  raises  the 
pulse  to  a  healthy  state,  and  enables 
the  work  of  digestion  to  go  on 
properly.  The  mind  is  medicined 
and  the  man  is  fed. 

We  are  told  on  the  highest 
authority  that  a  woman's  work  is  to 
guide  the  house.  We  wonder  some- 
times if  women  have  ever— «ver  since 
the  world  began— iiroperly  measured 
the  extent  of  that  power  which,  from 
this,  their  right  place,  they  wield. 
To  be  really  like  our  mother  Eve, 
'  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest, 
best,'  in  the  eyes  of  the  bread- 
winner, is  something  worth  thinking 
about,  and  it  pioduoes   a  large 


measure  of  personal  happmess. 
But  now  that  we  have  our  &oe8 
towards  summer,  there  are  new 
fields  open  for  woman's  success  in 
her  own  peculiar  world,  and  the 
success  of  a  cold  dinner  or  collation 
is  quite  as  great  and  as  stimulating 
as  that  wrought  out  under  the 
beautifying  influences  of  ^^ftmanlr 
curtains  and  lamp-light 

In  summer  and  spring  we  give 
ourselves  holidays,  and  collect  our 
Mends  for  out-door  enjoyment.  Out- 
door parties  are  delightful  things; 
but  we  must  confSie  ourselves 
within  the  limits  of  our  subject,  and 
consider  only  those  recreations  that 
are  attended  by  a  cold  collation, 
eaten  in  a  dining-room ;  not,  there- 
fore, flower-shows  and  pic-nics^  but 
garden  parties  and  croquet 

Now,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  these 
dinners  that  they  should  be  oold ; 
and  such  a  dinner  may  be  partaken 
of  by  a  large  number  of  people,  for 
there  is  no  necessity  for  all  to  sit 
down  at  one  time— nor,  indeed,  for 
anybody  to  sit  down  at  all. 

Collations  should  be  made  up  of 
things  easily  helped.  There  should, 
in  &ct,  be  no  carving.  Everything 
is  on  the  table  at  one  time — 
meat,  sweets,  fruit— everything  but 
ices,  if  ices  you  are  going  to  have. 
Further;  no  collation  is  perfect 
without  an  auxiliary  table  in  a  con- 
venient and  accessible  comer,  at 
which  some  gentle  victim,  pinned 
into  the  angle  of  the  wall,  shall  give 
out  tea.  There  ought  to  be  very 
little  waiting  of  servants ;  as  little  as 
possible. 

In  fiict,  the  persons  principally 
addressed  while  making  these  re- 
marks on  dinners  are  those  whose 
education  and  requirements  fit  them 
to  appreciate  good  cooking  and  home 
comfort,  but  who  are  not  at  the 
head  of  large  establishments. 

All  meat  dishes  in  these  entorfaiin- 
ments  should  be  either  sandwiches, 
which  can  be  eaten  in  the  hand,  or 
mincemeat,  in  balls,  which  can  be 
eaten  with  a  fork  only,  and  which, 
being  made  with  well-boiled  rice 
instead  of  suet,  are  excellent  cold. 
There  may  be  meat  served  in  sUces, 
and  adad. 

Everything,  both  in  dinners  «nd 
collations,  must  be  ordered  for  Ae 
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comfort  of  the  gaests ;  therefore,  as 
there  can  be  no  bill  of  hie,  the  name 
of  the  preparation  must  be  neatly 
written,  and  pasted  on  to  the  edge 
of  the  dish.  No  one  then  who  has 
been  ordered  to  eschew  yeal  will  be 
fomid  in  tiie  disagreeable  predica- 
ment of  having  commenced  on  a 
sandwich  of  that  meat  which  had 
been  mistaken  for  chicken.  This 
'way  of  answering  the  invariable  in- 
terior wish— 'What,  I  wonder,  « 
that  sandwich  made  of?'— gives  a 
satisfiiction  so  great  as  to  be  almost 
amnsing.  In  &ct,  it  is  a  real  act  of 
hospitality,  and  that  always  answers. 

All  the  paddings  should  be  little 
pnddings;  even  the  rice  imperiale 
fihould  be  made  in  many  very  little 
monlds ;  the  tarts  most  be  tartlets; 
the  custards  mnst  be  in  little  cups, 
And  the  jellies  in  glasses.  The  true 
theory  of  a  collation  is  that  people 
may  eat  standing,  hold  their  food  in 
their  hands,  and  walk  about  if  they 
please. 

If  you  have  apples,  ihey  must 
have  been  boiled  with  sugar,  lemon 
juice,  and  lemon  peel,  and  turned 
out  of  small  tea-cups ;  a  most  deli- 
cious and  refreshing  preparation,  by- 
the-by,  particularly  if  iced.  And 
your  oranges,  which  are  the  most 
impossible  things  in  the  world  to  eat 
under  any  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
must  be  prepared  on  purpose  for  the 
occasion. 

This  is  the  way :  Ton  cut  a  hole 
in  your  oraoge  as  big  as  a  fourpenny 
piece  where  the  stem  grew.  With  a 
scoop  you  carefolly  take  out  all  the 
inside,  not  touching  the  rind  more 
than  you  can  help.  Put  all  the 
oranges  on  a  dish  with  the  holes  up- 
-wards.  Having  made  a  highly- 
flavoured  orange  jelly,  straiu  it,  and 
fill  all  the  skins  of  the  fruit  When 
cold,  cut  the  oranges  in  quarters, 
and  so  serve  them.  This  is  the  only 
respectable  way  of  serving  oranges 
at  collation. 

You  must  also  be  introduced  in 
this  paper  to  croquet  eggs,  which 
are  not  eggs  at  idl,  but  are  very 
popular  among  croquet  players. 

You  have  ready  any  good  Uanc 
tnan^,  or  a  lemon  cream ;  you  have 
some  oval  patly-pana.  Into  each  of 
these  patty-pans  you  put  a  round 
ball,likea  small  croquet  oall,  of  wood, 


which  has  been  bored,  and  has  had 
the  bored  part  filled  up  with  Icnid 
to  keep  it  steady.  All  the  patty- 
pans being  accommodated  with  balls, 
you  have  the  lemon  cream  poured 
in.  When  it  is  cold  you  take  out 
the  balls,  and  pour  into  the  spaces 
they  have  made  a  strong-coloured 
jelly  made  of  cura9oa;  when  turned 
out,  the  appearance  of  a  poached 
egg  is  presented  to  the  croquet 
pkyer,  and  exhausted  nature  may 
DC  fancifully  reinforced  by  it. 

We  ask  forgiveness  for  these  re- 
velations. 

You  perceive  that  there  are  more 
arts  than  the  art  of  cooking  to  be 
put  in  force  when  you  are  giving 
one  of  these  out-door  entertainments 
— the  art  of  pleasing— the  art  of 
taking  care  of  your  friends. 

When  young  people  disperse  after 
such  a  party  with  no  muslin  dress 
torn  out  of  the  belt  by  the  feet  of 
confused  footmen,  darting  hither 
and  thither  in  the  praiseworthy  dis- 
position to  wait  on  every  one  at  once, 
hot  with  exertion,  and  anguished  by 
failure — ^when  no  orange  juice  has 
destroyed  the  fairness  of  the  Gluny 
lace,  nor  champagne  taken  the 
colour  out  of  the  Japan  silk;  no 
juice  from  a  raspberry  tart  made  the 
wearer  of  the  white  alpaca  wretched 
— ^then  the  collation,  depend  on  it, 
has  been,  as  to  waiting  and  serving 
of  food,  a  success. 

In  these  parties  the  servants' 
business  is  to  be  perpetually  putting 
clean  things  in  the  place  of  dirty 
ones,  and  seeing  that  exhausted 
dishes  are  immediately  replenished. 
The  waiting  at  a  collation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  waiting  at 
dinner. 

When  people  enter  the  room 
where  the  cold  collation  is  spread, 
the  first  impression  ought  to  call  up 
thoughts  of  &iryland. 

It  has  to  stand  the  trial  of  sun- 
light, which  is  a  serious  ordeal. 
Take  my  advice,  and  do  not  be 
anxious  to  exhibit  your  silver.  It 
is  almost  ugly  by  daylight.  Keep 
to  glass,  which  for  the  purpose  of  a 
cold,  daylight  repast  is  far  prettier. 
I  would  say  always  prefer  beauty  to 
display.  The  coloured  china  shell- 
dishes,  ornamented  with  red  coral 
and  seaweed,  are  very  pretty   by 
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daylight,  and  by  lamplight  of  donbt- 
fnl  loyeliness ;  bat  pink  glasa  is  al- 
ways pretty,  and  alternate  dishes  of 
pink  and  of  white  glass  have  an  ex- 
cellent effect.  A  good  deal  of 
thought  may  be  well  bestowed  on 
the  things  to  go  into  each,  and  on 
the  quantity  and  oolonr  of  the 
flowers  that  are  to  be  used. 

Large  growing  plants,  if  in  luzn- 
rions  flower,  and  little  fimit  trees 
from  an  orchard  house  look  very 
well  down  the  middle  of  a  long  table 
at  collation;  andif  biscuits  of  many 
sorts  are  put  down  the  table  on  each 
side  at  regular  distances,  in  small 
saucer-shaped  glass  dishes,  which 
are  placed  in  other  glass  dishes  a 


size  larger,  and  the  space  betwe^ 
filled  closely  with  flowers  of  one 
sort,  the  effect  of  such  coloured 
fiury  rings  all  down  the  table  is  very 
good.  These  rings  might  be  alter- 
nately pink  rose-buds  and  the  la^e 
blue  forget-me-not 

I  cannot  close  this  paper  without 
saying  that  even  a  lady's  garden 
ought  (in  her  secret  heifft)  to  have 
reference  to  her  dinner-table. 

I  hope  all  who  can  are  putting  in 
the  seeds  of  the  ioe-plant,  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  prettiest  summer 
garnish  for  fruit  and  sweet  things 
that  we  haya  It  grows  well  out  of 
doors,  planted  in  fine  rich  soil,  in 
June  or  July. 
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HEBEYER  a  few  men  are 
thrown  together  in  very  close 
and  constant  association— as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  management  of  differ- 
ent departments  of  the  same  busi- 
ness—they fall,  as  if  by  gravitation, 
into  certain  definite  and  fixed  rela- 
tionships towards  each  other,  which 
soon  b^me  so  well  recognized  and 
admitted  that  any  inversion  of  them 
would  seem  unnatural. 

And  in  all  such  small  societies, 
whatever  types  of  character  are 
missing,  we  may  count  with  cer- 
tainty on  finding  the  wit  and  the 
butt 

Indeed  I  undertake  to  say  with 
confidence  that  the  reader  never 
Imew  any  half-score  of  men,  exclu- 
sively associated,  one  of  whom  was 
not  recognized  as  the  sayer  of  smart 
things,  and  another  as  the  good- 
natiued,  stupid  fellow  on  whom  it 
was  always  safe  to  crack  your  joke. 

At  the  establishment  of  Tovey 
andBrotiier,  in  the  Borough,  these 
two  characters  were  as  well  known 
as  Tovey  and  Brother  themselves, 
and  I  propose  now  to  make  them 
known  to  uie  reader. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  does 
already  know  Tovey  and  Brother, 
and  is  not  one  of  those  who  make 


the  gross  mistake  of  calling  that 
eminent  firm  Tovey  Brothers. 

To  speak  of  '  Tovey  Brothers '  is, 
in  £BU)t,  to  be  guilty  of  a  very  un- 
justifiable misrepresentation— as  if 
the  brothers  were  (m  an  equal  foot- 
ing. Whereas  the  title  *  Tovey  and 
Brother'  explains  itself, and  enables 
any  reflecting  person  to  understand 
at  once  that '  Tovey '  is  Tovey  pure 
and  simple — the  head  of  the  &rm ; 
while  *  Brother,'  though  Tov^  too, 
is  only  Tovey  with  a  limitation.  ^  t 

In  the  house  itself  the  one  is 
always  known  as  Mr.  Tovey,  and 
the  other  as  Mr.  Charles;  and  if  the 
reader  has  axiy  thought  of  opening 
an  account  with  the  firm,  it  may  be 
usefid  to  him  to  bear  that  in  mind. 

Unless,  however,  he  is  himself  in 
a  considerable  way  of  business, 
Tovey  and  Brother  will  not  thank 
him  for  his  account,  they  bemg  (»dy 
wholesale,  and  wholesale  on  the  very 
largest  scale. 

When  you  enter  their  place  of 
business,  you  might  wonder  (if  every 
one  did  not  know  already)  what  it  is 
they  deal  in.  A  few  scores  of  little 
bottles  ranged  on  shelves,  and  filled 
with  various  coloured  liquids  and 
powders;  a  few  scores  of  little, 
polished  mahogany  cases,  each  with 
its  printed  Latin  label;  this  is  all 
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in  the  way  of  stock  that  meets  the 
eye. 

But  when  yon  see  the  long  aiiay 
of  well -bound  ledgers,  journals, 
cash-books,  yon  need  no  farther  as- 
surance that  they  do  deal  in  some- 
thing more  than  little  bottles. 

When  you  see  Mr.  Tovey  and 
Mr.  Charles  you  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  they  are  prosperous  meu, 
and  that  their  rosy  fiaces  and  portly 
shapes  are  those  of  men  who  have 
long  known  something  about  bigger 
bottiies  than  any  you  see  upon  tiieir 
shelves. 

Ordinarily,  howeyer,  you  might 
go  in  without  much  chance  of  see- 
ing either  of  them.  To  get  to  their 
private  offices  you  have  to  go 
through  the  clerks'  office  first,  and 
then  through  Mr.  Splutter's.  And 
unless  your  business  is  of  very  un- 
usual importance,  you  will  find  it 
quite  within  the  capacity  of  one  of 
the  clerks,  or,  they  Miing,  then 
certainly  within  Mr.  Splutter's, 
without  interruption  to  the  news- 
paper of  either  of  the  principals. 

I  myself  confess  that  I  never  in 
point  of  &ct  got  beyond  the  clerks' 
office,  and  have  always  had  a  very 
considerable  awe  of  Mr.  Splutter, 
the  great  men's  great  man,  and 
manager. 

Not  that  he  was  ever  anything 
bat  very  civil  to  me  when  he  saw 
me ;  but  he  had  a  singular  inability 
sometimes  to  see  me  even  when 
broshing  close  past  me,  and  this 
used  to  so  fill  me  with  perplexity 
as  to  whether  I  should  say  '  Good 
morning '  or  not,  that  before  I  could 
quite  make  up  my  mind  he  had 
nsoally  gone. 

As  for  Mr.  Tovey  and  Mr.  Charles, 
I  don't  think  they  ever  did  see  me. 
It  was  to  my  &ther  that  my  visits 
were  paid.  I  used  to  call  on  my 
way  from  school,  and  generally  had 
to  wait  a  few  minutes  before  he  was 
leady  to  walk  home  with  me.  He 
was  one  of  their  young  men  in  the 
clerks'  office.  There  were,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  about  ten  of  them, 
all  of  whom  had  been  young  men 
a  very  considerable  time,  and  maoy 
of  whom  had  younger  men  and 
women  at  home,  their  children. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  house,  however, 
any  one  was  ayoung  man  under  sixty. 


I  remember  that  office  as  a  model 
ofstaid  decorum  and  gravity.  Every- 
thing went  on  as  if  by  machinery. 
There  was  a  time  for  everything, 
and  everything  done  in  its  time.  A 
place  for  everything,  and  everything 
m  its  place.  I  could  have  found  it 
easy  to  believe  that  the  very  height 
of  each  clerk's  collar  was  regulated 
by  office  bye-law,  and  the  style  of 
each  chain  and  seal  by  fixed  speci- 
fication. 

No  starch  has  ever  yet  been  made, 
however,  so  stiff  that  a  man  cannot 
laugh  in  it;  and  a  good  deal  of 
quiet  fun  went  on  amidst  the  mo- 
notony of  business.  Many  a  joke 
was  passed  round  from  stool  to  stool, 
and  I  think  I  never  called  thera 
once  without  hearing  some  new 
wittidsm  or  some  latest  joke  of  Mr. 
fiasper's. 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  dare  say  most  of 
these  had  to  be  diluted  to  suit  my 
comprehension  before  they  were  told 
to  me,  and  suffered  in  the  dilution ; 
but  even  yet,  as  then,  I  think  of 
Mr.  Basper  as  a  fallow  of  infinite 
mirth. 

I  suppose  his  humour  must  have 
depended  much  on  manner,  tone, 
and  little  accidents  of  place  which 
could  not  be  rendered  on  paper; 
for  it  was  generally  understood  that 
Mr.  Basper  was  an  ill-used  man  in 
that  he  could  never  get  any  of  his 
good  things  into  print. 

But  not  the  less,  whether  his  wit 
were  up  to  or  below  the  standard  of 
the  comic  papers,  he  served  that 
office  with  fan  enough,  and  poor 
Mr.  Bog  with  more  than  enough. 

He  Old  not  often  say  ill-natured 
things;  but  every  wit  must  have 
his  butt,  his  anvil,  on  which  to 
hammer  and  sharpen  his  darts,  and 
Mr.  Bog  did  duly  in  that  capacity. 

Jester  and  jestee  were  as  unlike^ 
in  all  respects  as  any  two  men  well 
could  be. 

Mr.  Rasper's  work,  and  his  way 
of  doing  it,  were  like  his  conversa- 
tion, light  and  sprightly.  He  moved 
about  with  an  elastic  quick  step  as 
if  he  had  a  difficulty  in  refraining 
from  dancing.  He  adorned  his 
writing  with  fiourishes  till  it  was 
hardly  legible.  And  when  Mr. 
Splutter  tried  to  make  him  dis- 
continue those  embellishments  ho 
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gave  snch  whimsical  reesoDS  for 
their  oontiiiiianoe  that  he  always 
laughed  the  manager  oat  of  his 
attempt  to  find  fault. 

Mr.  Bog  was  heayy  and  solid. 
His  handwriting  was  as  regular  as 
engraying.  His  ledger  had  not  a 
blot  in  it  from  beginning  to  end. 
And  when  any  figure  in  it  had  to  be 
altered  it  was  done  so  neatly  as  to 
be  almost  an  improvement.  He  was 
a  plodding,  thoroughly  reliable  man ; 
as  punctual  as  the  clock,  and  as 
grave  in  all  his  ways ;— slow  in  all 
things,  but  happily  above  aU  things 
'  cdow  to  anger.' 

Mr.  Bog  had  never  been  known 
by  any  one  in  the  office  to  make  a 
joke;  andhad'not  often,  they  said, 
been  made  to  comprehend  one. 
Mr.  Basper  never  made  anything 
•else,' and  saw  them  where  others 
intended  no  such  thing.  Mr.  Bog 
made  up,  however,  for  his  dulness 
by  the  frankness  with  which  he 
admitted  it,  and  by  his  invariable 
good  temper. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  put 
him  out,  and  when  the  suspicion 
came  across  him,  as  it  did  now  and 
then,  that  Basper  had  been  hammer- 
ing at  him  for  an  hour  or  more,  he 
bore  no  malice,  which  was,  indeed, 
a  feeling  into  which  he  could  not 
•enter. 

There  was,  however,  one  matter 
in  which  all  in  the  office  concurred 
that  they  had  a  right  to  find  fault 
with  Bog.  He  was  unmarried,  and 
all  the  rest  were  married  men. 

And  on  this  shortcoming  of  his 
one  and  all  were  determined  that  he 
should  have  no  peace.  Not  a  day 
passed  but  some  new  hypothesis 
was  started  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
continuing  a  bachelor:  not  a  day 
without  some  new  name  being  sug- 
gested to  him  as  that  of  a  lady  witii 
whom  he  might  yet  have  a  chance. 
To  all  of  which  suggestions  Mr.  Bog 
persistently  and  good-naturedly 
turned  his  deaf  ear. 

A  respite  came  to  him  twice  a 
year  (which  must  have  been  very 
welcome)  from  all  this  worrying. 

Twice  a  year  Mr.  Bog  went  on  his 
travels,  for  about  a  month  at  a  time. 
For  it  was  the  custom  of  the  house 
to  let  their  travelling  be  done  by 
the  dorks,  instead  of  keeping  travel- 


lers to  do  nothing  else.  In  this 
way  one  or  two  of  them  were  always 
ou^  and  all  of  them  in  turn  had  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  monotony  of 
office  life. 

'Now,  Bog,'  Mr.  Basper  would 
say,  'you  mttst  really  try  and 
manage  it  this  journey.  BepreeoDt 
your  case  once  more  to  that  Leices- 
ter girl,  and  perhaps  she'll  change 
her  mind.'  It  was  one  of  ]£:. 
Basper's  friendly  assumptions  that 
Mr.^g  had  be^  rejected  in  every 
town  he  went  to,  and  Leicester  being 
in  his  round  it  was  usually  the 
Leicester  girl  who  was  recommended 
for  a  second  trial. 

Mr.  Bog  would  answer  in  his 
stolid  way  that  if  she  really  did 
relent  he  would  let  Basper  know; 
and  so  they  would  part,  and  though 
they  all  missed  Bog  when  he  was  on 
his  travels,  no  one  missed  him  more 
than  Basper,  or  was  so  glad  as  he  to 
see  him  back  agam. 

And  thus  the  joke  was  repeated 
year  after  year,  until  at  last  Mr. 
Bog's  case  came  to  be  considered 
by  all  of  them  so  thoroughly  hope- 
less that  if  he  had  come  down  some 
morning  in  a  pink  vest  and  lemon- 
coloured  tights  no  one  would  have 
thought  it  half  so  surprising  as  that 
he  should  really  take  Mr.  Basper's 
advice.  Mr.  Bog  indeed  at  forty- 
five  Was  held  by  one  and  all  to  be 
utterly  impervious  to  female  bland- 
ishments. 

Let  the  reader  judge,  therefore, 
for  himself,  with  what  effect  this 
bomb-shell  fell  in  the  office  four 
days  after  Mr.  Bog  was  supposed  to 
have  started  on  one  of  his  journeys. 

The  missile  came  by  post,  in  the 
shape  of  a  newspaper  addr^sed  to 
Mr.  Basper. 

It  was  a  provincial  paper,  not 
from  Leicester,  but  from  a  city  in 
quite  another  quarter. 

Mr.  Basper  had  unfolded  it  and 
looked  it  carelessly  over, — ^had  read 
several  items  of  local  news,  town- 
council  squabbles,  workhouse  board 
meetings,  and  other  matters  in  which 
he  took  not  the  slightest  interest, 
and  was  about  to  toss  it  into  the 
waste  basket,  when  his  eye  caught 
sight  of  a  couple  of  crosses  evidently 
made  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
attention. 
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Bat  eren  then  he  did  not  at  once 
fait  the  right  column.  "Hunting 
fixtuieB  for  next  week;"  what  ou 
earth  do  I  care  about  them?  "Hops 
two  pounds  a  cwt  higher;"  well,  if 
they  don't  raise  beer  it  doesn't  matter 
to  me.  What  does  the  old  goose 
mean  by  marking  these?' 

At  last,  however,  he  did  find  it, 
and  was  struck  for  a  moment  speech- 
less. 

'Well,  by  Jove,'  he  said  at  last, 
'this  is  something.  But  I  don't 
believe  il  Here's  Bog  gone  and 
put  a  notice  in  the  paper  to  make 
us  believe  he  has  got  married. 
Dsten,  here  it  is.' 

'"Same  day,  at  St.  Ambrose  in 
this  city,  by  the  Bev.  Edward 
Wheeler,  the  rector,  Mr.  Thomas 
Frederick  Bog,  of  Highbury,  to 
Emily,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
Theodore  Phillips,  E»q.,  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica."  And  then,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  here's  a  note  ap- 
pended, editorial  apparently. 

'[''Unusual  interest  attached  to 
this  wedding  from  the  fioct  of  the 
bride  being  married — as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  state — on  her  tenth  birth- 
day."] 

'Very  fsiir,  indeed,  Mr.  Bog,'  said 
Basper,  as  he  finished;  'very  cre- 
ditable for  a  first  joke, — only  it's 
a  little  overdone.  You'll  do  better 
next  time.  Now,  my  meny  men, 
what  do  you  think  of  it  ?' 

Not  one  in  the  office  believed  a 
word  of  it  of  course.  '  Neither  do 
1/  said  Rasper ; '  but  itrreally  is  veiy 
&ir  for  Bog.  I  must  go  and  show 
it  to  Splutter.' 

But  at  that  moment  Mr.  Splutter 
came  in,  and  on  being  tendered  the 
newspaper  waived  the  offer,  and  said, 
'  Ah,  ah,  I  know  all  about  it.  Bog's 
wedding, — that's  what  you  want  me 
to  loi)k  at,  isn't  it?  Bless  you,  I've 
known  of  it  for  more  than  a  week. 
Bog  told  me  and  Mr.  Charles,  but 
made  us  promise  to  keep  the  secret 
tiU  it  was  all  over.  He  goes  moon- 
ing with  his  bride  for  two  or  three 
▼eeks,  and  then  he  takes  her  with 
him  on  his  round.  You  won't  see 
him  here  again  this  six  weeks.  He 
▼as  married  the  very  morning  after 
he  left  here.  He  asked  me  to  be 
present,  but  I  could  not  go.  Now 
Mr.  Basper,  how  do  you  feel  now? 

TOL,  Xni.— HO.  LXXV. 


Your  occupation's  gone.  You  will 
have  nothing  to  chaff  him  about.' 
And  Mr.  Splutter,  chuckling  very 
loudly,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with 
glee  was  retreating  to  his  own  apart- 
ment 

'Oh,  but  stop  a  minute,'  cried 
Basper.  'Do  you  know  all  about 
this,  too?'  And  he  read  him  the 
editorial  note  about  the  '  tenth  birth- 
day.' 

It  was  Mr.  Splutter's  turn  now  to 
be  surprised. 

'  NoDsense  1'  he  said ;  '  let  me  see.' 
And,  taking  the  paper,  he  read  it  for 
himself.  '  It  must  be  a  mistake.  It 
can't  be  true.' 

"*Late  of  Kingston,  Jamaica." 
Who  is  she?'  asked  Rasper. 

*  Some  feunily  connection,  I  under- 
stood him,'  said  Mr.  Splutter.  '  They 
do  marry  very  young,  I  have  been 
told,  in  tiiose  hot  climates.  But  in 
England— it  is  impossible ;  it  would 
not  have  been  allowed.  And  Bog 
would  not  haye  done  such  a  thing. 
It's  all  Donsenso:— nonsense !'  And 
he  shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 

And,  in  short,  that  was  the  con- 
clusion to  which  all  in  the  office 
came,  namely,  that  this  editoriid 
note  was  a  piece  of  very  ridiculous 
fooling,  which  Bog  had  purposely 
had  inserted  for  their  mystification. 
Considering  which  Mr.  Rasper^ 
who,  so  long  as  he  had  disbelieved 
the  marriage  itself,  had  pronounced 
the  whole  to  be  '  pretty  fair  for  Bog,' 
said,— now  that  the  marriage  was 
an  established  fact,— that  the  joke 
about  the  bride's  age  was  not  only 
in  bad  taste,  but  as  a  joke  was  also 
quite  inexcusable^  though  Bog's 
first. 

During  the  six  following  weeks  of 
Mr.  Bog's  absence  be  furniahedmore 
conversation  to  the  office,  and  was 
the  subject  of  more  jokes  on  the  purt 
of  Mr.  Rasper,  even  than  if  he  had 
been  present. 

Speculation  exhausted  itself  as  to 
the  reality  of  this  extraordinary 
editorial  note.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  at  last  the  conviction  gra- 
dually established  itself  that  the  fact 
was  literally  true;  that  Bog  having 
married  some  mere  child  from  a 
boarding-school— having,  in  fact, 
probably  run  off  with  her  for  the 
sake  of  her^money,  and  knowing 
p 
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that  be  could  not  poflribly  canoeal 
the  foot  of  her  being  a  child,  had 
impudently  detennined  to  brasseu 
bis  mJBdeeil  out  in  this  way  befbre 
them  and  the  world. 

And  poor  Mr.  Bog  accordingly 
fell  not  a  little  in  the  opinion  of  his 
fellow-clerks.  They  were  agieed, 
one  and  all,  that  he  had  done  a  thing 
which,  in  a  man  at  his  time  of  life, 
was  unpardonable— positiyely  im- 
moral—and smely  must  also  be  il- 
legal ;  a  thing,  in  short,  for  which  it 
would  behore  them  all  on  Mr.  Bog's 
xetnm  to  give  him  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  cut 

Til  be  bound  hell  bring  her 
down  tp  tiie  office  in  a  short  frock/ 
said  Mr.  Basper,  'and  cany  her  in 
on  his  arm/ 

In  anticipation  of  which  Tery  re- 
markable advent  I  will,  for  a  little 
while,  leave  Mr.  Basper  and  the 
office. 

n. 

While  his  own  character  was  thus 
Bufiering,  and  while  his  fellow-clerks 
were  thus  discussing  the  chances  of 
their  finding  in  him  on  his  return 
any  small  remains  of  honour  and 
morality,  Mr.  Bog's  travels  with  his 
bride  were  drawing  near  to  an  end. 

The  reader  would,  indeed,  have 
been  able  to  infer  this  much  had  we, 
without  explanation  or  comment, 
merely  commenced  this  closing 
chapter  with  the  following  letter 
which  Mr.  Bog  wrote  from  one  of 
his  resting-places. 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Splutter,-'IpirpoBe 
being  in  town  again  on  Tuesday 
evening  next,  but  shall  not  come 
back  to  buhinees  until  the  banning 
of  the  following  week.  Will  you 
oblige  me  and  my  wife  by  ffiving  us 
your  company  on  the  Friday  even- 
ing, and  by  inviting  for  me  all  my 
confrerea  of  the  office  for  the  same 
evening.  I  hate  the  ceremony  of 
carding,  and  calling,  and  sitting  in 
state  to  receive  visits  from  old 
friends,  and  so  does  my  wife.  If 
they  will  all  take  it,  therefore,  in 
this  informal  way  that  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them — well,  glad  we 
shall  be;  and  if  they  won't,  we  shall 
be  sorry. 

'Friday  evening,  at  seven;  for 


what  we  will  call  our  '*  small  and 
early;"  being,  in  fiict,  for  office  peo- 
ple only. 

'Yours  ever, 

'T.F.B.' 

This  letter,  which  came  on  Moit- 
day  morning,  was  dealt  wi&  by  Mr. 
Splutter  in  his  usual  prompt  sod 
business-like  way. 

He  simply  torned  up  one  coma 
of  it,  wrote  on  the  back  of  that  cor- 
ner in  red  ink,  'I  shall  go,  and  hope 
you  all  will,'  and  sent  it  out  to  Mr. 
Basper  to  be  handed  round. 

Tne  decision  come  to  unanir 
mously,  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of 
condemnatiou  passed  on  pobr  Bog, 
was  that  they  would  go,  all  who 
could,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of 
having  an  early  sight  of  tbe  bcide, 
and  giving  the  bzidegroom  one 
chance  of  reinstating  himself  in  their 
good  graces. 

When  the  evening  came,  there- 
fore, they  took  a  couple  of  cabs,  and 
all  went  down  together  — Mr. 
Splutter,  my  father.  Rasper,  Gibhs, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them— -they  hav- 
ing agreed  on  a  convenient  point  of 
meeting  before  they  left  the  offioa 

It  was  Mr.  Bog  himself  who  ra- 
oeived  his  company  in  his  ooey» 
well-fumisfaed  drawing-room  up- 
stairs, for  he  was  a  man  of  some 
little  means,  and  had  everything 
very  comfortable  about  him. 

'  Well,  Basper,'  he  said,  after  the 
first  hand -shakings,  'your  constant 
dropping  has  worn  away  the  stone 
at  last  I  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,  you  sea  Is  it  to  be  peaea 
between  us  now,  or  war?* 

*  I  don't  quite  know,'  said  Basper, 
laughing;  '  we  shall  see.' 

'Tou  had  better  not  make  it  war/ 
said  Mr.  Splutter, '  for  Bog's  holiday 
seems  to  have  put  him  in  rare  fights 
ing  order :  better  say  peace.' 

Whereupon  Bog,  in  his  clumpy 
way,  sparred  at  Basper  on  the  hearth- 
mg,  as  if  to  demonstrate  with  what 
ease  he  could  double  him  up. 

'  I  shall  think  about  it,'  said  Bas- 
per; 'and  before  deciding  should 
like  to  see  the  "teterrima  causa 
belli,"  if  that  is  what  my  old  Latin 
grammar  used  to  call  another  &ir 


,  'in  good 
Is,  allow  me. 


'Here,'  said  lb. 
time  she  comes. 
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Vy  wife,  Mrs.  Bog,  and  her  cousiii, 
Mi88  Wheeler.'  And  in  oame  the 
two  ladiee  as  he  spoke. 

One  WB8  of  middle  age,  or  appa- 
rently somewhat  over  the  middle 
age,  wearing  speotaolefl,  with  a  ma- 
trcmly  look  and  a  good-tempered 
fuse  that  was  very  pleasant  to  look 
npon.  'The  oonsin/  said  Mr.  Bas- 
per,  'who  oomes  to  keep  hoTxae  till 
the  ohild-wife  is  of  age.  Jnst  as  I 
ihaaghV 

The  other  was  a  menj,  langfaing 
yotmg  girl,  seemingly  of  sixteen  or 
aeyenteen,  &ongh  possibly  she  might 
beyonnger. 

iBasper  shook  his  head  and  looked 
grave  at  eight  of  her.  '  Exactly  as 
we  piedioted/  he  said  to  his  neigh- 
bour; '  she's  qnite  a  child.  Beally 
this  is  a  bad  bosiness;  bat  ifs  al- 
ways so  when  men  pnt  off  too  loDg. 
Ah,  Bog,  Bog,  shell  be  a  handsome 
yoang  widow,  my  old  friend,  when 
yon  and  I  are  gone.' 

He  went  over,  nerertheless,  and 
made  small  talk  to  the  yonng  girl 
by  the  piano. 

'Been  long  in  England?' he  asked 
her,  among  other  tmngs. 

'No,'  Bhe  said;  'only  abont  a 
month  before  the  wedding.' 

'Known  Mr.  Bog  before?'  Mr. 
Basper  supposed. 

'No;  she  had  only  seen  him  for 
the  first  time  when  she  was  np  in 
London  with  her  cousin  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  wedding.  Her 
coosin  had  known  him  many  years.' 

'You  will  find  England  very  dif- 
fiarent,  I  snppose,'  went  on  Mr.  Bas- 
per, '  from  Jamaica  ?' 

'Jamaica?'  shesaid,  laughing;  'I 
dare  say  I  should  if  I  had  ever  been 
there.    Fm  only  from  Edinbro'.' 

'Oh,  indeed,'  he  replied;  'I  beg 
yonr^ardon.    Then  I  suppose  the 

'I  say,  Basper,'  called  out  Mr, 
Bog  from  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
'are  you  likely  to  finish  spooning 
with  Bosy  soon?  Because  I  want 
you  to  come  and  say  something 
clffver  to  my  wifa' 

'Your  wife!'  exclaimed  the  star- 
tted  Basper, '  I  thought  I  was ' 

'Not  talking  to  her  ?*  said  Mr. 
Bog.   'Don't  817,  now,  that  you 


thought  I  had  married  little  Bosy,' 
and  he  went  off  into  a  fit  of  kughter 
of  long  duration.  '  Basper,'  he  said, 
on  getting  his  breath  again,  'you 
really  dia  not  think  that— oh,  oh« 
oh,'  and  then  went  off  into  a  longer 
laugh  than  ever,  in  which  wo  aU 
Joined  him. 

'Then  what  on  earth,'  said  Bas- 
per, brought  to  bay, '  what  on  earth 
was  the  meaning  of  that  newspaper 
noter 

'Bh,what?  No?  Nowyoureally 
don't  mean  to  say  you Ve  never 

Suessed  what  that  meant?  You 
on*t  mean  to  say  that  when  you 
read  "same  day  at"  so  and  so,  you 
never  carried  your  eye  up  to  look 
what  day  that  was  ?* 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Basper;  'but  what 
matter  could  that  mfdcef 

'All  the  matter,'  said  Mr.  Bog. 
'We  were  married  on  the  twenly- 
ninth  of  February ;  that  is  my  wife*8 
birthday,  and  you  know  it  only 
comes  once  in  four  years.' 

'Well,  Bog,  upon  my  word  I 
never  thought  of  that ;  and  I  have 
been  nursine  all  manner  of  wrath 
against  you.^ 

' Splendid!'  said  Bog, ' splendid  1 
I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  swindle 
the  swindler  so  complete]/.  The 
longest  life  I  hoped  for  my  joke  was 
a  life  of  about  five  minutes ;  and  in 
the  hope  of  that  I  got  my  friend 
the  editor  to  print  me  that  one  copy 
of  the  paper  with  a  note  specially 
intendea  for  you.' 

'Oh!  then  Mrs.  Bog's  age  ia  not 
)roclaimed  to  all  the  world/  said 


^ot  exactly,'  said  Bog  ^ '  though 
for  that  matter  she  would  not  in  the 
least  have  cared  if  it  had  been,' 

'Not  at  aU;  said  Mrs.  Bog; 'I'm 
long  past  caring  who  knows  how 
old  I  am.' 

That  is  the  story  of  how  Mr.  Bog 
married  bia  wife  on  her  tentii  birth* 
day. 

'Beally,  Basper,'  said  Mr.  Spln^ 
tar,  as  they  walked  home  together* 
'that  was  very  good  indeed  for  Bog;' 

And  Basper  admitted  nnresenr- 
ediv  that  it  reallT  was  very  clever 
ndeedy  ooooderod  aa  Bog|s  first 
Bosnar  uuuow. 


P  a 
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APOLITICAL  revolution  never 
causes  political  changes  alone : 
everytiiing  loses  or  gains  by  it— reli- 
gion, morals,  manners,  art,  every- 
thing, down  even  to  the  fashions  of 
milliners  and  tailors.    Science,  pro- 
bably, shall  be  the  thing  last  and 
least  affected.   Letters,  on  the  other 
hand,  nsncdly  gain  or  lose  the  soon- 
est and  the  most;  and  thus,  gene- 
nerally,  the  state  of  its  national  lite- 
rature, according  as  that  literature, 
in  the  years  following  a  national 
convulsion,  is  vigorous  or  languid, 
healthy  or  diseased,  may  serve  veiy 
veil  as  a  sign  of  the  times  to  indi- 
cate whether  a  nation  has  to  thank 
the  convulsion  or  to  curse  it.    But 
more  particularly,  a  revolution  al- 
most always  gives  birth  to  a  special 
literature  of  its  own.  Not  only  is  the 
antecedent  literature  modified,  or,  it 
may  be,  for  ever  destroyed,  but  a 
new  and  characteristic  one,  whether 
destined  to  be  ephemeral  or  to  en- 
dure, is  pretty  sure  to  be  evoked. 
Thus,  to  iake  the  case  of  France^ 
and  to  go  no  further  back  than  1 848, 
very  suggestive  was  the  literature 
that  sprang  up,  a  mushroom  growth, 
after  the  Revolution  of  February. 
In   the  first  place,  there  were  a 
number  of  socialistic  works :  these 
represented  the  fiedse  socialism  that 
had  been  the  chief  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  perturbing  causes. 
In  the  second  place,  there  was  a 
legion  of  newspapers,  the  very  titles 
of  which  denoted  that  politically  the 
new  republic  was  only  a  mild  tra- 
vesty of  the  old,  the  farce  after  the 
tiagic  trilogy :  there  were  the '  Car- 
magnole '  and  the '  Journal  des  Sans- 
Culottes ;'  there  wan  a '  Robespierre ' 
bearing  the  motto    'Abolition   of 
Capital  Punishments ;'  there  were 
the  *  B^publique  Rouge*   and  the 
'Bonnet  Rouge,'  published   a  few 
doors  tibm  each  other  in  the  Rue 
des  Boucheries,  or,  as  we  should 
say.  Butchery  or  Shambles  Street, 
but  which  for  all  that,  so  far  from 
exhibiting   any   thirst    for   blood, 
roared  you  as  gentiy  as  any  sucking- 
dove  ;  there  was  a '  P^  Duchesne ' 
Ihat  resembled  the  former  one  as 
whey  does  vitriol    Nothing  could 


have  indicated  more  significantly 
how  widely  the  last  differed  from 
the  first  revolution,  and  that  if  the 
previous  republic  was  half  ape  half 
tiger,  the  second,  in  its  political 
aspect,  and  so  fiir  as  it  was  per- 
mitted to  go-;-there  is  no  saying 
where,  left  to  itself^  it  might  have 
gone— luckily  remained,  during  its 
brief  career,  ape  alone. 

Now  the  hterary  oflOEpring,  the 
only  literary  ofbpring,  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  France  that  in  1 8  5 1  •  5  arestored 
tbe  Empire,  is  a  certain  joumalistio 
literature,  the  distinctive  feature  of 
which  is  that  it  takes  good  care 
never  to  meddle  with  politics.  This 
is  the '  petite  presse '  of  the  day,  and  it 
is,  indeed,  from  that  ezclusiaii  of 
politics  from  its  colunms  that  it  de- 
rives that  name.  For  politics  aze 
justly  considered  the  great  and 
proper  domain  of  journalism,  and 
ue  term  petite  is  in  this  case  to  be 
translated  by  'minor'  rather  than 
by  '  littie,'  especially  as  some  of  the 
journals  in  question,  if  the  minority 
are  pigmies,  cannot  be  considered  in- 
significant so  fiir  as  mere  dimensions 
go.  The  epithet,  moreover,  is  only 
uiat  popularly  assigned  to  it,  not 
the  one  it  usually  assumes  in  speak- 
ing of  itself;  the  '  literary '  press  is 
the  generic  appellation  it  affects, 
probably  on  the  assumption,  for  we 
can  discover  no  other  grounds,  that 
any  writing  which  is  not  political 
must  of  necessity  be  literary. 

But  if  these  papers  exclude  poli- 
tics from  their  columns  it  is  not 
from  choice.  They  are  bound  to 
that  exclusion  as  they  value  their 
existence:  not  many  months  ago, 
the  '  Ev^nement,'  one  of  them,  was 
suppressed,  after  a  prosecution,  be- 
cause of  a  single  and  veiy  innocent 
article  on  an  economical  question, 
no  doubt  because  we  say  political 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
we  find  them  oonstantiy  chafing 
under  the  restriction.  And  yet^ 
after  all,  they  have  really  no  right 
to  complain.  For  if  the  continuance 
of  their  existence  is  conditional  on 
their  total  abstinence  from  all  fer- 
mented articles,  it  is  to  the  general 
thraldom  in  which  the  Frenc^^press 
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is  held  that  they  owe  their  being  in 
ezistenoeat  alL  The  old  press,  the 
political,  being  not  only  restrained 
from  the  license  it  claimed  bat  de- 
prived of  the  liberty  to  which  it  had  a 
right,  was  found  insipid.  Where  were 
its  gibes  now  ?  where  its  onslaughts 
and  its  bickerings,  its  Mr  discussions 
audits  unfair,  its  public  hostilities  and 
its  private  rancours ;  where  was  that 
which  was  so  congenial  to  the  criti- 
cal and  discontented  spirit— the 
esprit  frandeur—^f  Frencomen,  its 
teasing  and  factious  opposition  to  the 
government  of  the  hour  ?  Gkigged, 
all  chap&Uen,  it  no  longer  fur- 
nished excitement.  The  marble 
tables  of  the  caf6s  had  nothing  read- 
able on  them.  Tou  might  as  well 
take  up  the  advertisements  on  the 
last  page  of  a  paper  as  the  leaders 
on  the  first.  The  thing  was  into- 
lerable Which  perceiving  and  un- 
derstanding, the  petite  prme  came 
forward,  offering  relief:  it  under- 
took to  excite  in  another  way,  and 
when  it  ooold  not  excite  would  in- 
terest, and  when  it  failed  in  interest- 
ing, it  would  at  all  events  amuse. 
And  it  proved  a  wonderful  success : 
it  had  nit  the  taste  of  the  day.  Or 
rather,  by  first  ministering  to  the 
want  of  the  day,  it  created  a  taste 
for  itself.  And  thus  it  has  greatly 
contributed  to  deprave  the  taste  of 
the  day.  For  assuredly,  frivolous 
when  not  worse,  the  petUe  presae  is 
an  ignoble  thing. 

Yet  this  may  be  said,  in  its  ex- 
cnse,  that  beginning  as  it  did  by 
Bupplving  a  demand,  it  must  be 
looked  upon  as  being  less  a  cause 
than  an  effect,  and  that,  not  it,  but 
something  else  is  responsible  if  the 
demand  existed:  a  people,  as  has 
been  well  remarked,  will  always  have 
just  the  press  it  deserves  to  have. 
And  if  this  petite  presse,  as  a  whole 
and  comparatively,  is  not  a  noble 
thing,  and  if  many  or  most  of  those 
who  contribute  to  it  render  them- 
selves, by  their  style,  and  the  choice 
of  their  topics,  and  more  especially 
by  their  c^tism,  positively  odious, 
we  are  far  from  asserting  that  it  is 
all  and  utterly  bad,  and  far  from 
denying  that  some  of  the  contribu- 
tors to  it — some  three  or  four — are 
able  writers  and  honourable  men^ 
and  adorn  all  they  touch.   And  to  a 


certain  extent  it  has  kept  its  pro- 
mise of  being  at  all  events  amusmg : 
we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if 
the  more  pretentious  articles  are 
usually  grievous  trash,  we  have 
seldom  looked  all  though  one  of 
those  papers  withont  finding  some- 
thing to  raise  a  smile— and  a  smile, 
we  mean,  not  at  the  author  but  with 
him.  Sometimes  it  is  an  anecdote, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  the  French 
language,  whatever  its  imprfec- 
tions,  tells  an  anecdote  admirably ; 
sometimes  it  is  a  felicitous  turn  of 
expression,  or  an  unexpected  and 
surprising  collocation  of  words,  or, 
in  tne  middle  of  a  sober  paragraph, 
a  flash  of  vivid  wit ;  sometimes  it  is 
simply  such  a  joke  as  might  be 
found  in  your  professedly  oomio 
journal,  an  absurd  riddle,  or  a  piece 
of  broad  farce,  or  an  outrageous 
pun.  Most  of  them,  indeed,  devote 
a  column  or  more  to  short  miscella- 
neous paragraphs  meant  to  be  &ce- 
tious,  and  not  always  failing.  And 
of  these,  to  afford  some  idea  of  their 
quality,  we  may  before  going  fur- 
tner,  offer  a  few  examples.  We  cull 
them,  such  as  they  are,  from  a  number 
of  different  papers  of  different  dates ; 
seldom  does  any  one  paper  present 
more  than  one  bit  worth  extracting, 
and  there  are  days  when  not  a  single 
bit  is  presented  by  them  all  put 
together. 

Here  is  a  story  with  a  delight- 
fully horrible  idea  for  the  point  of 
it:— 

'A  countryman  was  collecting 
frogs,  to  make  a  meal  of  them.  A 
passer-by,  looking  into  his  basket, 
called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  batrachians  were  toads. 
•'  Tant  pis  pour  eusse  1"  returned  the 
hunter  coolly,  "So  much  the  worse 
for  them!"' 

And  here  is  another,  offering,  from 
the  unconscious  lips  of  a  child  a 
smart  stroke  of  satire  on  our  modem 
system  of  costume : — 

•  Leonce  Peragallo,  the  agent-ge- 
neral of  the  Society  of  Dramatic 
Authors,  being  about  to  dine  one 
day  with  a  high  functionary,  had 
donned  the  black  coat  and  white 
neckcloth  of  full  dress. 

"Where  are  you  going,  papa?" 
said  his  little  boy. 

"  To  dine  out,  my  dear." 
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"  ThflD,  pftpa,  you  are  going  to 
dine  somewhe^  with  Berrants.  For 
you  aie  dressed  like  Jean  when  he 
waits  on  us  at  table.* ' 

And  here  is  a  piece  of  satire  from 
the  month  of  one  who  was  no  child ; 
but  this  time,  because  of  *the  pain- 
ful truth  that  underlies  it,  the  satire  is 
rather  melancholy  than  pleasant:-* 

'A  certain  person  happening  to 
express,  in  the  nearing  of  ^aul  Louis 
Oourier,  his  astonishment  at  the 
readiness  with  which  some  men  will 
risk  their  lives  to  rescue  from  drown- 
ing or  the  flames  persona  who  aro 
totally  unknown  to  them,  and  whose 
return  will  probably  be  nothing  but 
ingratitude,  Courier,  with  fine  and 
profound  irony,  remarked,  **  In  self- 
dcTotion  there  must  always  be  some- 
thing slight^  idiotical/' ' 

Who  is  not  here  reminded  of  the 
soeQe  in  'lyanhoe,*  where,  ss  Gedrio 
theSazon  parts  from  Wamba  the  son 
of  Witless  in  the  Castle  of  Torquil- 
stone,  the  latter,  with  the  last  re- 
quest that  his  coxcomb  might  be 
hung  m>  in  the  old  hall,  expresses  a 
mournful  hope  that  in  after  years 
there  may  be  some  remembrance  of 
him  there,  as  of  one  who  gaye  his 
life  for  his  master,  like  a  fiuthfnl— 
fool? 

Something  historical  :— 

*  In  i793»  eyery  third  person  was 
a-(2em7z^  something  or  other.  There 
were  cirdwant  dukes,  marquesses, 
counts ;  there  were  ci-devant  cur^s^ 
monks,  nuns,  and  so  on.  A  book 
appeared  under  the  title,  *'Obser- 
yations  on  the  d-deyant  Mountains 
of  Auyergne/'  But  it  was  a  negro 
who  did  best  He  addressed  a  peti- 
tion to  the  National  Conyention,and 
subscribed  himself  "  Zim^,  ci-(2e- 
vant  negro  " ' 

Something  theatrical  :— 

*  A  would-be  dramatist  who  had 
written  a  play  entitled  "  The  Invi- 
sible Forest,"  brought  it  to  a  well- 
Ixtown  manager  for  his  considera- 
tion. The  latter,  after  looking  at  it 
for  a  moment,  exclaimed,  "  ^  good 
sir,  your  first  stage  direction  is '  Th» 
9cene  pauea  in  the  Invisible  Ibrest^^ 
how  are  we  to  represent  a  forest  that 
is  invisible?" 

"  Nothing  easier,"  was  the  quick 
reply.  "  Tou  represent  no  ibrest,  no 
trees/ nothing  at  aU,  that's  all  1"' 


But  our  memcMy  enabtos  us  to 
cap  this  with  an  old  and  we  think  a 
better  story  of  the  same  sort:  '  The 
stiige  rtpruenti  chaos.  Several  vrindi 
pcLU  aoron*  In  the  middle,  a  large 
tree: 

Next  a  bit  of  comic  grammar,  cal- 
culated to  tickle  an  English  even 
more  than  a  French  ear.  The  writer, 
having  to  record  the  arrest  of  a  msn 
and  a  woman  for  picking  pockets, 
begins  thus  drolly^ 

'  Yesterday  the  police  arrested  a 
pick-pocket  and  a  picke-pockette.' 

And  now,  from  the  same  page,  a 
neat  bit  in  reference  to  certain  c^her 
arrests: — 

'  There  has  been  much  exaggen- 
tion  as  to  the  number  of  arrestB  made 
at  Madrid  on  account  of  the  conspi- 
racy against  Queen  Isabella.  Thete 
remain  very  few  conspirators  in 
Spain,  even  in  the  government  to 
arrest  the  others.' 

From  which  it  will  be  gathered 
that  it  is  only  French  politics  which 
are  forbidden  ground  for  the  petite 
presie,  and  that  allusions  to  the  poli- 
tics of  other  countries  are  comiived 
at,  or  tolerated. 

Next,  an  absurdity :— » 

'  Near  Saint-Manr,  a  board  ele« 
vafted  on  a  pole  is  thus  inscribed, 
'"ByOrder  of  the  Police. 

No  Person  or  Persons  Allowed 
To  Drown  themselves  here. 

By  Accident  or  Imprndenoe."' 

Another : — 

'A  gentleman  places  his  foot  on 
the  box  of  a  snoe-black  on  the 
boulevard,  and  waits  patiently  for 
the  appearance  of  the  operator* 
Five  minutes  elapse ;  ten.  No  one 
comes.  At  hist,  "Is  it  the  shoe- 
black you  want  ?"  asks  a  newspaper- 
vender  from  her  stall  hard  by. 

"Of  course." 

"  Well  then,  he  has  just  gone 
outr' 

Most  of  this  the  English  resder 
may  think  not  very  brilliant,  and  at 
best  only  tolerable.  Yet  these  are 
favourable  specimens  of  the  wit  and 
humour  to  be  found  in  the  pdite 
presse,  and  for  one  such  savouiy 
morsel  we  have  a  dozen  worth  no 
more  than  the  following  :— 

'  Father  Felix  has  been  appointed 
superior  of  the  Jesuits  in  liancy. 
He  will  have  uphill  work  in  thst 
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ecMjnettish  town.  It  is  ttbU  known 
with  what  passionAte  zeal  this 
preacher  laiinohen  inveotiTes  against 
*'ib!6  unbridled  extra  ^a^anoe  of 
women ''  in  these  pres  -nt  dtiys.  One 
of  them,  Madame  de  Q^-— ,  a  pretty 
offender,  remarked  on  this  point, 
"Surely  Father  Felix  should  be 
more  indulgent  to  us,  since  he  wears 
a  gown  as  well  as  we." ' 

And  this  is  the  whole  story. 
Gould  anything  be  more  flat?  Yet 
you  may  wade  through  column  after 
column  of  these  papers  and  find 
nothing  better.  What  shall  be  said 
of  such  a  press  ?  And  what  shall 
be  said  of  a  reading  public  who  are 
ooDtent  with  such  platitudes  as  their 
daily  and  almost  only  intellectual 
fiue  ?  For  all  that,  our  good  friends 
OTor  the  water  are  never  weary  of 
proclaiming  that  they  are  '  the  wit* 
tiest  people  in  the  world;'  and  there 
are  few  days  in  which  the  compla- 
cent assertion  may  not  be  met  with 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  sheets  of 
the  petite  presse  itsell 

But  again,  the  jokes  and  stories  of 
the  petUe  prtsKy  even  when  they  are 
tolerably  good,  are,  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  not  new ;  and  it  is 
a  mistake  in  any  one  to  suppose 
that  a  good  story  or  joke  is  none 
the  worse  for  being  repeated  for  the 
hundredth  time.  What  is  still  more 
inexcnaable,  what  is  positively  ex- 
asperating, the  wits  of  the  petite 
pnae  contriye  to  spoil  the  good  old 
pleasantries  by  the  vapid  though 
pretentioua  verbiage  with  which 
they  serve  them  up ;  so  that  even  if 
we  were  disposed,  for  old  acquaint- 
ance eake,  to  welcome  some  of  those 
ancient  dishes,  we  are  disgusted  by 
the  worse  than  tasteless  sauce  in 
which  we  find  them  drowned.  To 
give  an  instance,  there  is  an  old 
story  to  the  following  effect  :~A 
needy  suitor,  on  applying  to  a 
cabinet  minister  for  a  place,  met 
with  a  refusal.  'But,  Monsieur,' 
remonstrated  he,  '  I  must  live,  you 
know  r  On  which  the  other,  coldly 
and  cmelly,  '  Indeed  1  I  do  not  see 
the  necessity.'  Now,  this  story  is 
BO  common  in  France— it  is  usually 
told  of  Talleyrand,  on  whom  it  is  the 
OQstom  to  father  everything  that  is 
at  once  witty  and  heartless— that 
we  should  have  thought  any  one 


who  ventured  to  tell  it  now  would, 
at  all  events,  have  told  it  as  we 
have.  But  no;  we  find  it,  and 
transmuted  as  follows,  in  the 
'Journal  pour  Rire,'  a  professedly 
comic  paper,  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  more  or  less  comic  engrav- 
ings, and  which,  as  the  few  lines  of 
letter-press  dispersed  through  its 
eight  pages  would  scarcely  furnish 
forth  half  a  column  of  this  magazine, 
might  at  least  be  expected  to  let 
that  little  be  good  :— 

'One  of  those  wretched  beings 
who  use  the  literary  pen  only  to 
sully  it,  had  written  an  infamous 
biography,  the  slanderous  character 
of  which  was  equalled  only  by  the 
dastardly. 

The  procureur  impSrial  sent  for 
him,  and  demanded  why  he  turned 
his  pen  into  an  instrument  of  scandal. 
"Oh I  as  to  that,"  replied,  with 
effrontery,  the  literary  scoundrel, 
"everybody  must  live!" 

"  I  do  not  see  the  necessity,"  re- 
plied the  magistrate,  "  when  yours 
IS  the  case  in  question." ' 

Such  is  the  forcible  sfyle  in  which 
the  petite  presse  edits  its  improved 
versions! 

Bat  it  does  not  confine  itself  to 
warming  up  again,  with  its  imagined 
improvements,  old  stories  of  indi- 
genoos  origin.  It  imports  from 
other  countries,  and  especially  from 
this— from  dull,  phlegmatic,  foggy 
England.  Every  now  and  then  we 
recognise,  under  the  disguise  in 
which— by  placing  the  scene  in 
France,  and  making  the  characters 
Frenchmen— it  attempts  to  pass  it 
off  as  native,  some  anecdote  long 
current  among  ourselves ;  and  this 
now  happens  so  frequently,  as  to 
lead  us  strongly  to  suspect  that 
those  who  do  the  comic  business  for 
it  have  got  among  them  copies  of 
our  English  and  Scottish  jest-books, 
and  are  going  regularly  through  the 
collection.  Here  is  an  example, 
taken  from  the  same  '  Journal  pour 
Bire:'— 

Scene,  a  dormitory,  occupied  by 
Auvergnats. 

FiBOT  AuvBRGNAT  (from  his  bed, 
to  a  friend  in  another).  Loustaiot, 
are  you  asleep? 

Second  Auvkbonat.  What  is  it, 
Gnfibnl? 
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Gbiffoul.  I  ask  if  you  are  asleep. 

LouBTALor.  And  why? 

GBiFirouL.  BecRose^ifyoaaienot 
aaleep,  I  should  like  to  borrow  a  fiy^ 
£niic  piece  from  you,  to  bay  rabbit- 
skins. 

LouBTALOT.  I  am  adeep.  Listen, 
I  am  even  snoring  I 

Now,  this  is  simply  a  Scottish 
story,  about  as  old  as  the  Grampians, 
and  usually  told  somewhat  as 
follows,  succinctly,  and  with  ef- 
fect:— 

Quoth  Jenny  to  her  husband,  who 
is  dosing  in  the  chimney  corner, 
'Are  ye  sleepin',  Donald?* 

'  No  very  sound.' 

*  Can  ye  len'  me  five-and-twenly 
shillin',  Donald?' 

*  Sound  sleepin',  Jenny.' 

But  enough,  for  the  present,  of 
the  jocular  department  Let  us  now 
take  a  look  at  the  leading  article  of 
the  petite  presK^  which,  of  course, 
ought  to  be,  as  it  pretends  to  be,  the 
best  thing  about  it 

Alas!  in  the  majority  of  cases  it 
is  the  weakest  It  is  usually  nothing 
more  than  a  tissue  of  small-talk. 
And  such  small-talk!  Sometimes 
it  is  headed  'Chronique,'  and 
chronicles  the  yery  smallest  beer. 
Sometimes  it  is  an  egotistical  display 
of  the  writer's  small  self.  Som^ 
times  it  is  a  '  Gauserie,'  and  chats 
away  withyast  expenditure  of  words 
and  great  economy  of  ideas  on  this 
after  that  small  topic  of  the  day, 
one  of  which — but  one,  it  is  true, 
which  your  Frenchman,  so  for  from 
considering  it  small,  holds  to  be  of 
superlative  importance—is  almost 
sure  to  be  the  stage.  Sometimes 
the  whole  article  is  deyoted  to  the 
stage,  or  to  this  individual  actor,  or 
that  individual  actre»<s,  or  to  gossip 
from  behind  the  scenes :  to  pass  for 
being  familiar  with  the  world  be- 
hind the  scenes  is  counted  by  the 
petite  presse  great  glory,  nor  does  it 
matter  that  those  scenes  and  that 
world  are  almost  always  those  of 
minor  theatres.  Sometimes  the 
leading  article  becomes  doctrinal, 
and  parades  an  astonishing  amount 
of  small  learning,  evidently  got  up 
for  the  occasion  by  the  easy  process 
of  consulting  here  and  there  some 
work  of  the  encyclopedia  kind,  or 
abstracted  without  acknowledgment 


from  some  special  work.  Einally* 
but  this  is  rare,  the  leading  article 
may  be  worth  reading. 

For  all  this,  the  reader  will  no 
doubt  be  content  to  take  our  word ; 
we  shall  not  be  expected  to  fill  our 
pages  with  inanities,  and  we  should 
not  be  thanked  if  we  did.  But  we 
may  offer  an  analysis  of  one  such 
article ;  and  as  the  '  chronique '  we 
select  for  the  purpose  is  taken  fronoL 
a  paper,  the '  Faris-Magaadne/  which 
is  certainly  one  of  the  least  bad  the 
petite  presse  has  yet  produced,  it  will 
readily  be  imagined  how  very  poor 
indeed  is  the  similar  stuff  uttered  by 
its  inferior  congeners. 

This  'chronique,'  then,  no  yeiy 
long  article  as  a  whole,  is  divided 
into  nineteen  short  sections,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  bars.  Such 
parcelling,  however,  does  not  corre- 
spond to  any  variety  of  topics;  the 
first  five  sections,  for  instance,  ace 
all  on  the  same  text  It  is  the  taste 
and  habits  of  the  reader  which  haye 
been  consulted;  it  is  because  the 
languid  or  else  flighty  attention  of 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  French 
readers  are  in  the  present  day,  turns 
away  wearily  from  anything  like 
continuous  reading.  And  to  such 
an  excess  ia  this  subdividing  carried 
by  some  of  these  papers  (ti&ough  it 
is  only  feur  to  say  that  others  do  not 
divide  their  articles  at  all)  that,  as 
if  it  was  not  enough  to  br^  up  an 
article  into  sections,  they  minoe 
down  each  section  into  as  many 
paragraphs  as  it  has  sentences.  Take, 
as  a  specimen  of  this,  the  following 
passage  from  an  article,  in  which, 
under  the  title,  '  The  Frinces  of  the 
Bistoury,'  the '  Fetit  Journal  *  deyotes 
to  some  celebrated  surgeons : — 

*  The  demeanour  of  tide  surgeon  is 
one  half  of  his  power. 

Some  surgeons  are  gentle,  bear 
with  their  patients,  and  humour 
them. 

M.  N^laton  appears  to  me  not  to 
follow  that  method. 

He  was  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Dupujtren,  and  that  one  word  si^s 
everything. 

Dupuytren,  sumamed,  because 
of  his  callousness  in  matters  surgi- 
cal, The  Butcher,  was  long  surgecm 
of  the  Hotel-Dieu. 

He  was  tall,  and  even  in  his 
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yonth  his  serera  oaantsnaiioe  was 
Bhaded  with  grey  hair. 

His  physioffiioiny  never  lighted 
up  except  at  tba  opBiating  hour/ 

And  80  on.  The  p^ite  presse 
oonld  hardly  go  farther,  nnless  it 
were  to  divide  the  words  into  Byl« 
lahles,  after  the  manner  of  reading- 
books  for  the  use  of  beginners. 

Bat  to  retarn  to  the  '  Paris-Maga- 
zine.' The  first  five  sections  of  the 
article  before  us  are  consecrated,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  one  subject 
That  subject  is  a  theatrical  one :  we 
need  not  farther  advert  to  it  The 
next  four  relate  to  a  ball  at  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  another  at  the 
Tnileries;  we  may  give  the  first  and 
third:— 

'  M.  de  Bismarck,  it  appears,  was 
very  sucoessftd  at  the  Hdtel  de  Yille 
ball  with  his  white  uniform.  To 
escape  so  much  observation,  and  en- 
joy tne  advantage  of  being  incognito, 
he  retired  towards  morning  to  effect 
a  metamorphosis,  and  retamed 
dressed  in  black ;  bat,  as  he  was  not 
masked,  his  artless  diplooiacy  ex- 
posed him  to  renewed  homage.^ 

Is  not  this  striking  passage  well 
placed,  as  it  is,  by  itself,  a  distinct 
section?  And  may  not  the  same 
thing  be  said  of  the  following? — 

'  As  a  contrast  to  these  uniforms, 
amidst  those  fairy  effects  of  M. 
Hanssmann,  a  fiftiry  was  seen.  Has 
she  a  coat  of  arms,  a  coronet?  I 
know  nothing  about  that  But  what 
I  do  know  is  that  she  wore  a  dress 
of  white  tulle,  relieved  by  poppies 
and  ears  of  corn,  and  that  a  smgle 
such  ear  was  the  sole  ornament  of 
her  abundant  and  genuine  locks.' 

Some  aoquaintauce,  we  have  little 
doubt,  of  the  writer,  who  thus  deli- 
cately offers  her  this  public  puff. 
But  we  proceed.  The  subject  of  the 
next  three  sections  is  a  note  ad- 
dressed by  a  M.  Lennite  'to  the 
Emperors  and  Kings,  Princes  and 
Princesses,  present  at  the  Universal 
Exhibition,'  in  which  sapient  com- 
munication the  author  proposed 
that  the  fortress  of  Luxembourg,  in- 
stead of  being  dismantled,  should  be 
converted  into  an  international  uni- 
versity, an  hospital  for  superan- 
nuated authors  and  artists,  and  an 
'international  villa,'  where  authors 
and  artists  not  yet  superannuated 


should  find  all  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  day.  But  this  idea 
the  scribe  of  the  '  Paris-Magasine/ 
to  do  him  justice,  considers  absurd ; 
and,  so  dismissing  it,  he,  in  his  next 
section,  exposes  a  slip  of  the  pen  on 
the  part  of  M.  Delangle,  and,  in  his 
next  but  one  after  that,  a  slip  of  the 
tongue  committed  at  a  recent  trial 
by  M.  Lachaud,  the  intermediate 
section  being  devoted  to  some  highly 
moral  and  prosing  reflections  sug- 
gested by  the  legal  case.  Then,  the 
latter  lawyer  being  ingeniously  used 
as  a  link,  the  sixteenth  stands  entire 
as  follows  :~ 

'  I  beg  M.  Lachaud,  if  he  ever  has 
to  defend  the  thief  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak  (when  he  is  caught), 
to  make  sparing  use  of  Beaumarcbais, 
whoRe  name  must  inevitably  and 
doubly  be  introduced  into  the  cause, 
first,  on  account  of  the  object  stolen, 
and  secondly,  in  relation  to  the  per- 
son who  was  the  victim  of  the 
theft.' 

What  think  you  of  the  style? 
Does  the  parenthesis  apply  to  the 
author's  intended  speakmg,  or  to 
the  celebrated  advocate's  possible 

E leading  ?  And  what  say  you  to  its 
eing  doubly  inevitable  that  at  the 
anticipated  trial  the  name  of  Beau- 
marchais  shall  be  introduced,  for  no 
other  reason,  as  appears  from  the 
succeeding  section,  than  because  of 
the  truly  remarkable  coincidence 
that  the  victim,  M.  de  Lom^nie,  has 
published  a  life  of  him,  and  that  it 
was  of  his  watch  that  gentleman 
was  robbed,  and  that  the  author  of 
the  '  Marriage  of  Figaro'  was  ori- 
ginally a  watchmaker?  But  this 
brings  us  down  to  the  concluding 
couple  of  sections.  They  relate  to 
an  unknown  personage,  who,  it 
seems,  lives  at  Sceaux,  and  of  whom 
a  brace  of  trivial  anecdotes  are  told» 
so  as  to  fill  up  the  writer*s  allotted 
space.  And  this,  once  again,  is  all. 
Such  is  this  precious  chronicle. 
Such  is  the  stuff  which  suits  the  in- 
tellectual palate  of  Frenchmen  in 
the  present  day.  The  author,  whose 
name  is  not  unknown  in  literature, 
could  do  better,  has  often  done  well. 
But  he  must  write  down  to  the  level 
of  his  readers.  And  so  is  it  with 
others  of  bis  brethren,  a  few,  worthy 
of  better  things.    Again  and  again 
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we  faATB  iwiarked  articlfls  written 
for  thk  prefls,  in  which  the  author 
begins  eooHrly  and  solidly,  bat  after 
the  first  paragraph  or  two,  brtjaks 
off  into  the  frivoloos  and  empty,  as 
if  he  said  to  himself  that  only 
tiiat  sort  of  thing  wonld  please^ 
as  if  he  feared  that  any  other  than 
that  sort  of  thing  wonld  soare 
awiqr  sabsoribers.  Snch  writers, 
howerer,  form  the  exception.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  contribators  to  the 
jjetite  preaae  write  flippantly,  simply 
beoanae  they  are  flippsnt  by  nature, 
strain  yioleotly  and  vainly  after  wit, 
even  as  born  fools  do  who  have  not 
the  wit  to  be  silent;  and  set  down 
line  after  line  of  words,  words,  words, 
without  a  single  fact  or  idea  to 
support  them,  just  because  they  are 
as  idealess  and  ignorant  as  they 
are  conceited  and  nnscrupuluus. 
The  curious  thing  is^-though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  as  no  one  so 
mu(ih  as  a  fool  is  apt  to  perceive  the 
folly  of  a  brother,  it  is  not  so  very 
curious — that  they  are  keenly  aliye 
to  the  imbecility  of  their  fellows, 
and  delight  in  exposing  it  Thus, 
in  the  very  number  of  the  '  Paris- 
Magazine'  containing  the  leader 
just  reviewed,  a  contemporary  article 
in  the  '  Soleil '  is  shown  up  as  being 
yulgar,  stupid,  and,  from  its  use  of 
slang,  positively  disgusting.  And 
so,  siso,  the  author  from  whose  lucu- 
brations on  the  subject  of  surgeons 
we  have  taken  our  specimen  of  the 
paragraphing  system,  is  the  constsnt 
butt  of  some  half-dozen  of  his  rivals. 
And  yet,  to  give  him — and  them — 
their  dne,  he  is  in  every  way  their 
superior ;  and  in  particular  it  is  to 
his  credit  that  nothing  of  an  im- 
moral tendency  can  be  laid  to  his 
charge  as  a  writer,  which  is  more, 
nnhappilv,  than  can  be  said  of  them, 
or,  indeed,  can  be  ssid  of  almost  any 
of  the  fraternity.  Probably,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  like  green- 
eyed  jealousy  in  this  case,  some  en- 
vious feeling  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fsct  that  the  '  Petit  Journal '  sells 
'  its  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
copies  daily. 

And  now,  proceeding  with  our 
analysis,  we  might  notice  the  meagre 
and  ill'digested  budget  of  news  fur- 
nished by  the  minor  journal,  and 
its  never^fiadling  dramatic    article 


proper,  and  its  raman-feuillebm  of 
the  Ponsonde  TerrailachooU  whidi, 
in  many  cases,  is  its  chief  attraction, 
and  without  which  it  would  not  be 
itself;  and  so  we  might  proceed 
with  the  rest  of  its  component 
parts.  We  might  notice  its  gossip, 
and  show  it  gossiping  about  the 
sayings  and  doings  ci  the  demi^ 
rrumde,  to  the  great  satisfection  of  a 
reading  public,  so  &miliar  with  oer- 
tsin  names,  and  even  features,  that 
men  and  women  of  good  repute  re- 
cognise the  owners,  and  point  them 
out  to  each  other  on  the  promenade 
or  at  the  theatre.  Or  we  might  sk- 
hibit  that  gossip  sedulouiily  record- 
ing the  movements  of '  high  life '  (It 
has  naturalined  the  vulgar  expree- 
sion),  and  betraying  a  worship  of 
rank  and  title  which  inclines  us  to 
believe,  what  otherwise  we  should 
doubt,  that  France  at  large  is,  after 
all,  of  a  democratic  spirit,  and,  finr 
tuft-adoring,  really  not  far  behind 
the  one  type  the  world  possesses  of 
a  true  republic.  And  coming  to  the 
miscellaneous  articles  in  which  the 
petite  presse  seeks  to  interest,  nay, 
actually  to  instruct,  we  might  aSsr 
a  specimen  or  two  of  its  shallow  and 
second-hand  science,  and  of  the 
disquisitions  in  which,  growing,  as 
it  often  does,  didactic,  its  twaddling 
twaddle  twaddles.  But  as  it  is  im« 
possible  to  touch  pitch  without 
oeing  defiled— for  which  reason,  be 
it  said  in  passing,  we  cannot  offer 
even  the  remotest  hint  of  the  posi* 
tive  nastiness  which  too  often  dis- 
graces these  papers-^so  a  review  off 
sheer  dulness  would  necessarily  be 
dull,  and  we  have  our  private  mis- 
givings that  our  article  is  quite 
heavy  enough  as  it  is.  Further,  l^ 
those  who  do  not  know  this  petite 
presae,  we  may  be  thought  to  have 
already  been  too  severe  on  it  We 
shall  abstain,  therefore,  from  any 
more  criticism  of  a  deliberate  kind. 
The  remainder  of  our  space  shall  be 
devoted  to  extracts,  and  we  will 
give  tiiem  almost  without  comment. 
And  to  procure  them,  we  shall  re- 
turn to  our  little  friend's  jocular 
columns,  which  being,  after  all,  the 
most  tolerable  it  furnishes,  we  shall, 
in  thus  concluding,  have  placed  it 
in  its  most  favourable  aspect,  and 
do  not  fear  to  be  acoased<n  treating 
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it  nn&irly.  At  the  eame  time»  let 
UB  eonitoB,  we  may  present  one  or 
two  which  raise  a  smile  without  in-* 
tmding  it  As,  for  instance,  to 
begin  with  one,  this,  which  we  shall 
leave  in  the  original  :— 

'Cent  anjonrdlini  que  sent  partis 
-pour  Bombay  les  demiers  transports 
de  tioupes  devant  former  la  oolonne 
d'ezpedition  centre  le  roi  n^gre.' 

So  that  by  way  of  a  short  cut  to 
AbysBinia  (the  tang  of  which  coun- 
ivy  must  necessarily  be  a  negro, 
seeing  that  it  is  in  Africa),  we  send> 
not  transports  for  troops,  but  de- 
tachments of  troops— to  India  1  But 
here  is  something  not  so  foolish 
about  a  real  negro:^- 

'  A  slave  had  amassed  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money,  and  might  easily 
have  purchased  his  freedom  bad  he 
chosen;  but  Tom  took  no  step  to- 
-wards  acquiring  the  liberty  for 
which  so  many  of  his  comrades 
I  sighing  in  vain. 

A  white  one  day  asked  him  the 


''I  am  in  no  hurry,"  answered 
the  black,  with  a  grimace;  "I am 
(growing  older  every  dsy,  and  conse- 
quently every  day  I  may  be  had 
cheaper."' 

And  here  is  a  fjoir  quiz  at  the 
stereotyped  phrases  of  the  penny-i^ 
liner:— 

'  The  **  Mteorial  de  lille,"  having 
ocoasian  to  speak  of  a  workman  who 
had  drunk  too  much,  says  of  him« 
tbat  he  had  been  sacrificing  to 
Baoofaus. 

Now,  just  suppose  the  following 
dialogue  in  a  wine  shop,  between  the 
laDdlord  and  a  thirsty  stranger:—* 

''Within  there,  hoi  I  wish  to 
sacrifice  to  Bacchus  1" 

"  Bacchus  1  Never  heard  of  him. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  new  shop  opposite." 

"Not  at  alL    I  wish  to  sacri- 


"  None  of  your  nonsense.  You 
sacrifice  nothing  in  this  house.  Do 
you  not  get  wine  for  your  money  ?" ' 

Next,  something  flattering  for 
Bunof  the  pen: — 

*  One  of  my  friends,  yesterday 
morning,  was  seated  in  a  hair- 
dresser's shop.  The  operator,  an 
gqiprentice,  as  he  operated,  talked. 
^What  is  your  profession?"  said 
be,  snipping  away. 


''I  am  a  liteiary  man,"  replied 
my  friend,  meekly. 

''Ah,  you  are  lucky  1  As  for 
me,  I  am  condemned  to  two  yeaj» 
more  of  the  scissors  and  curling- 
irons.  But,  after  that,  1  shall  take 
to  your  trade."' 

The  story  is  likely  enough ;  and, 
judging  by  the  style  of  some  or 
several  of  those  who  chatter  in  the 
petite  presse,  we  should  say  that  the 
youthful  and  aspiring  perruqnier 
had  precedents  to  encourage  him. 

But  now  behold  the  shop  invad- 
ing, in  another  way,  the  stage.  A 
certain  playwright,  it  appears,  is  in 
the  habit  of  adroitly  inserting  in  his 
pieces  spoken  advertisements,  for 
which  enterprising  tradesmen  pay 
him  well.  For  which  venality  he  is 
deservedly  exposed  and  pleasantly 
ridiculed  by  the  '  Lune,'  in  a  parody, 
from  which  we  take  the  following 
bits:— 
ScKNB  Vni.— 2%e  CounttsB,  Lisette, 

CouMiESS.  The  Marquess  will  be 
here  presently.    I  must  dress. 

LisBTTB.  what  dress  will  madame 
wear? 

GouNTBSs.  Give  me  my  elastic 
stays,  furnished  by  Madame  Bou- 
valet,  5  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg; 
my  jupon  Empire,  that  I  procured 
from  Madame  Bienvenu,  Chauss^e 
d*  An  tin;  my  robe  en  foulard,  from 
the  Golonie  des  Indes,  53  Bue  de 
Bivoli. 

And  so  on.  But  those  who  equip 
the  other  sex  must  not  be  forgotten. 
And,  accordingly : — 

Scene  IX.— The  Marqueu.    The 
Duke. 

Mabqubss.  I  was  sure  I  had  a 
rival  I 

Duke.  Name  your  hour  I 

Mabqubss.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  five  o'clock,  by  the  excellent 
watch  I  purchased  of  Leioy  and 
Son,  115  Galerie  de  Valois. 

DuEB.  Name  the  ground  t 

Mabqubss.  The  Boisde  Boulogne, 
behind  the  Pavilion  d'Armenonville, 
where  the  cookery  is  first  rate,  and 
the  wine  to  match. 

DuEE.  I  have  the  choice  of 
weapons  I  I  shall  come  with  my 
duelling  pistols,  made  by  Devismes, 
36  Boulevard  dee  Italiens.  And 
one  of  us  must  die  I 
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Mabquksb.  So  be  it!  My  will  is 
in  the  hands  of  M.  Bonolier,  the 
notary,  12  Bne  da  HsTie. 

Bat  here  we  are  not  sore  that  the 
Lone'  is  not  doing  the  very  thing 
it  repreheads,  and  £at  we  oorseWes, 
by  lepablishing  these  addresses, 
have  not  onwittingly  laid  oorselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  aiding  and 
abetting  it,  or,  at  lul  events,  of  being 
acoeBBories  after  the  fiioi  Which 
joiidical  consideration  brings  ns,  by 
an  easy  transition,  to  an  incident 
reported  by  one  of  these  papers  as 
having  taken  place  in  a  London 
police  coart  :— 

'  The  prisoner  being  clearly  proved 
gnilty,  tne  presidiog  magistrate  sen- 
tenced him  to  th^  months'  im- 
prisonment, warning  him,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  ever  he  were  sgain 
convicted  of  a  similar  offence,  the 
sentence  woold  be  six  months. 

On  this  annonncement,  the  rascal, 
taking  a  petiny  from  his  pocket, 
placed  it  on  the  back  of  one  hand, 
and,  covering  it  with  the  other, 
exclaimed,  "Let  ns  settle  that  at 
once.    Heads  or  tails — doable   or 

Suits  —  six  months  now,  or  no- 
bingr* 

TMb,  of  course,  cannot  be  true. 
The  prisoner  would  have  been 
searched  before  he  was  placed  at 
the  bar,  and  all  the  contents  of  his 
pockets  laid  aside.  Therefore,  all 
due  honour  to  the  j)€tUe  presae  for 
the  originality  of  its  comical  inven- 
tion !  We  are  only  surprised  that 
anything  so  smart  should  be  attri- 
buted by  it  to  an  Englishman.  For 
the  minor  French  press  hates  this 
country  with  a  rancour  that  grudges 
ns  any  merit  whatever,  but  par- 
ticularly that  of  wit ;  even  humour 
it  would  probably  refuse  us,  unless 
on  the  ground  that  one  species  of  it, 
punning,  denotes  a  proclivity  to 
picking  pockets.  Wit,  no,  nor  any- 
thing else  that  is  good,  not  so  much 
OS  a  little  of  that  common  sense 
which  a  writer  in  it  has  denounced 
as  being  the  sign  of  a  narrow  mind 
and  a  grovellmg  soal  1  And  then, 
how  eagerly  it  sei2es  on  any  piece 
of  scandal  imported  from  these 
shores— how  it  exaggerates,  how  it 
distorts  it  1  To  give  one  small  in- 
stance. Some  months  ago  popular 
feeling  was  roused  in  tins  country 


by  the  rumour  that  a  naval  oadel 
serving  on  board  H.M.S.  'PhcBbe' 
had  been  scored  on  the  forehead  witb 
the  broad  arrow,  and  disfignred  for 
life,  by  some  of  his  comrades.  Itsoon 
appeared,  however,  that  the  injury 
amounted  only  to  a  scratch,  that  aU 
trace  of  it  would  quickly  disappear^ 
and,  what  was  more,  that  the  sup- 
posed victim  had  been  a  oonsenting 
party  to  the  whole  proceeding.  ^^^ 
the  opportunity  could  not  be  let 
slip  by  the '  literary '  press,  and  the 
most  was  to  be  made  of  it,  no  matter 
with  what  disregard  of  truthfulness. 
And,  accordingly,  it  was  the  officers 
of  the  ship — not  the  boy  mates  <rf 
the  boy— who  committed  the  out* 
rage,  simply  for  their  amusement^ 
'and  after  tying  the  poor  midship- 
man to  a  gun,  so  that  he  could  not 
move  hand  or  foot.*  And  the  imagi- 
nation of  this  French  story-teller 
adds,  that  '  neither  the  cries  of  the 
sufferer,  nor  his  ardent  supplica- 
tions, could  awaken  the  smallest 
pity  from  the  stupid  and  ferodons 
accomplices  of  his  torturer.'    But 
enough  of  this ;  for  assuredly  we  do 
not  complain  of  the  want  of  sym- 
pathy the  petite  presse  manifosts  to- 
wards this  counixy,  that  being  the 
one  compliment  it  is  capable  of  pay- 
ing us,  not  to  say  that  it  never 
shows  its  insignificance  more  than 
when  it  attempts  to  diminish  ns, 
and  never  is  so  amusing  as  when  it 
seeks   to   turn   ns    into    ridicnto. 
Enough.    And  passing  over  a  story 
(absurdly  spoiled  in  the  telling)  in 
which  two  citizens  of  New  York, 
whom  the  writer  is  so  clever  as  to 
call  Yankees,  are  named  respectively 
Sir  John  Qriffitsh  and  Sir  Villiam 
Tombith,  we  shall  give  three  short 
extracts,  and  so  end. 

First  take  this  spedmen  of  a 
graceful  apology  :— 

'  At  a  railway  station,  three  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  arrived  by  train, 
get  into  an  omnibus.  One  of  them 
is  an  elderly  man  belonging  to  the 
district;  he  has  made  a  fortune  as  a 
dealer  in  flour ;  he  is  somewhat 
ambitious,  and,  perhaps  on  that  ae- 
coant,  is  very  obseqaious  to  any 
powers  that  be;  he  is  pompons. 
The  other  two  are  younger,  and 
more  lively.  No  ladies.  The  two 
take  out  their  cigar^oaseSi 
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"  Gentlemen/'  says  the  pomi)OQfi 
man,  "smoking  is  forbidden  in  a 
public  conyeyanoe." 

Veiy  well.  The  oigar-cases  are 
pnt  away  a^ain. 

On  arriymg  at  their  destination, 
the  enemy  of  nicotine  makes  in- 
quiries as  to  his  fellow-passeDgers, 
and  is  informed  that  the  one  is  the 
Prefect  of  that  Department,  and  the 
other  the  Sub-Prefect  of  a  neigh- 
bouring one.  "I  have  made  a  fine 
mistake!"  says  he:  ''I  must  write 
an  apology/'  And  accordingly,  with 
great  'pains,  he  composed  a  letter, 
which  ended  thus:  "I  ask  you  a 
thousand  pardons,  but  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  know  you,  and  took 
you  for  two  bagmen.  With  pro- 
fi)und  respect,  &c." ' 

And  next  this,  concerning  an 
actress  whose  month,  it  seems,  is 
rather  too  large  :— 

*  They  were  speaking  of  her  mouth 
m  the  green-room  of  the  Yari^t^, 
and  every  one  said,  "  What  a  pity  V* 

**  Good  heayens,  no  I"  exclaimed 
Alphonsine ;  "  why  pity  her  ?  She 
is  a  lucky  woman ;  she  can  whisper 
in  her  own  ear!"' 

And  by  way  of  bonne  louche: — 

'A  certain  contributor  to  a  peri- 
odicaly  edited  by  Dr.  Y^ron,  was 


remarkable  for  the  obscurity  of  his 
style,  and  the  compositors,  in  setting 
up  his  articles,  constantly  made  mis- 
takes. 

One  day  he  came  to  the  office  in 
a  boiling  passion ;  a  phrase  of  his 
had  been  dreadfally  handled.  ''Ton 
distort  me  here !"  cried  he ;  **  you 
mutilate  me !" 

''Pray  be  calm:  the  error  shall 
be  explained  and  rectified.'* 

But — was  it  another  error  of  the 
press,  or  was  it  done  on  purpose? — 
next  day  appeared,  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  journal,  these 
terrible  words : — 

'*  An  error  of  the  press  yesterday 

haying  rendered  a  passage  by  M 

ifUeliigiUe,  we  now  subjoin  it  as  it 
really  was  in  the  manuscript" ' 

Perhaps  it  is  not  a  bonne  bouche 
after  all.  Perhaps  the  reader  has 
found  not  one  of  our  extracts  at 
all  good.  We  can  only  say  that 
to  procure  them  we  haye  gone 
through  no  fewer  than  six-and- 
thirty  specimens  of  the  petite  presee, 
and  that  our  selectioDS  are  the  best 
the  three  dozen  afforded.  It  is 
scarcely  our  fault  if  we  haye  been 
unable  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
— ^what  is  not  silk  or  anything  like 
it. 
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AND  so  we  love  our  cousin  James  ? 
Trust  the  old  woman  for  a  sccr ! 
Why,  how  the  little  lily  flames, 
The  blue  eyes  open,  and  each  ear 
Hath  tum'd  into  a  rosebud,  dear ! 
Ah !  bless  thee,  Blanche,  though  I  am  old, 

I  guessed  thy  secret  from  the  first, — 
Though  I  am  ugly,  patch'd,  and  cold, 

I've  seen  the  world,  its  best  and  worst ; 
And  ah !  the  world  is  cruel,  bad,  and  rough ; 
Not  that  it  calls  me  names — it  is  not  that ! 
Life  after  twenty-five  is  sad  enough, 

At  sixty-five,  how  dull  and  stale  and  flat ! 
Ah,  child !  though  year  on  year  in  shame  and  woe 
These  feet  have  wandered  on  through  weary  ways, 
I  never  loved  but  once  in  all  my  days, — 
Not  wisely,  ah !  not  wisely — but  I  know, 

When  all  the  light  of  all  the  world  has  passed, 
That  love  will  lift  me  up  to  God  at  last ! 
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Blanche,  little  Blanche !  how  shall  I  ^bnat  to  thee 

The  truth — ^the  shame— of  him  I  cherished  so  ?— 
A  wild  gallant,  such  as  there  used  to  be 

When  I  was  young— 'tis  fifty  years  ago. 
A  ne'er-do-wcU,  degraded,  worn,  and  wild, 

A  knight,  yet  fallen  from  his  knightly  state, 
Brought  down  by  wine  and  wicked  women,  child ; 

But  these  were  things  I  only  knew  too  late ; 
And  we,  we  Osbomes,  were  a  race  of  fire— 
.    No  lily  ladies  sighing  over  &shions — 
The  blood  of  soldiers  filled  me,  and  my  sire 

Gave  me  quick  humours  and  eternal  passions ! 
And  when  I  loved  that  man  of  evil  fiune— 

Ere  I  knew  all,  love  grew  without  control — 
Cluld,  I  was  his  for  ever — pride  nor  shame 
Could  come  between  our  spirits — he  beaune 

A  fearful  part  of  my  ismiortal  soul. 

They  put  stone  walls  between  us^t  was  just ! 

But  money  opens  doors — ^we  met  alone — 
And  I  besought  him,  on  my  knees,  to  thrust 

His  evil  fiend  behind  him,  and  atone ! 
Atone !  atone !  O  the  wild  vows  he  swore ! 

I  listened  and  believed;  yet  he  anned  on — 
Then,  on  the  threshold  of  my  father's  door, 
One  moonless  night,  I  cried,  *  I  love  no  more ! 

Thy  shame  has  come  between  us— get  thee  gone !' 
And  fled  into  the  sleeping  house,  and  crept 

Up  the  dark  stairs,  and  felt  along  the  gloom. 
And  found  my  mother  waiting  in  my  room. 
And  fell  on  that  hard  woman's  heart,  and  wept ; 
And  ere  I  knew  the  terror,  little  one, 

Ere  I  awoke  from  that  dark,  vague  distress, 
The  world  had  grown  all  dark,  the  wrong  was  done, 

And  I  vr3s  withering  in  a  bridal  dress. 

Then  came  my  folly— sin— it  matters  naught 
What  name  they  give  to  their  unhallow'd  thought ! 
One  night — I  was  alone  in  my  cold  dwelling — 

My  lord  was  heaven  knows  where — at  rout  or  ball- 
There  came  the  cackle  of  a  gossip,  telling 

That  he — that  man — had  fallen  in  a  brawl- 
Hurt  unto  death — and  in  a  lodging  lay 
A  street  or  two  away. 
Blanche,  little  Blanche !  ere  I  could  understand, 
I  sat  by  his  bedside,  and  held  his  hand ! 

Ah !  pity,  pity  me !     All,  all,  was  lost ; 

The  world  had  gone  and  all  the  world  can  gain,    . 
All,  all,  save  him  and  his  sick  agony, 

And  those  wild  eyes  that  rolled  in  fbver'd  pain ! 
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0  God,  forgive  me  I  for  I  prayed  and  cried : 

*  My  place  is  here — here,  here,— by  this  bedside ! 
Nothing  is  left  me  in  the  world  but  this— 

This  life  that  flutters  o'er  its  opening  grave— 
These  eyes  that  see  not,  lips  that  cannot  kiss— 

And  this  b  all  I  crave  1' 

But  he— that  man  I  name  not— raving  lay, 

Knowing  me  not,  but  dreaming  of  his  crimes— 
And — ah,  the  horror  I — shrieking  loud  at  times, 

In  blasphemies  to  make  the  hair  turn  gray — 

Words,  Blanche,  to  wither  up  the  heart  and  chill 
The  weary  love  that  listens  on  the  ground ; 
But  mine  was  love  more  piteous,  more  profound, 

And  'mid  the  red-hot  shame  I  loved  him  still — 
Loved  on.  with  awfuUer,  intenser  fire. 

Loved  on  with  Horror  for  my  only  friend. 
Loved  blindly  on  as  mighty  men  aspire ! 

And,  Blanche,  there  came  reward  before  the  end. 

It  was  a  sombre  sunset ;  at  his  side 

1  kept  my  vigil,  breathing  soft  and  deep, 
Watching  his  slumber,  while  the  eventide 

Scattered  its  dusky  silver  on  his  sleep. 
And,  Blanche,  just  then  he  woke,  and  looked  at  me ! 

A  wild,  long  look,  bitter,  without  a  breath  I 
And  knew  me,  knew  me,  sinking  wearily 

As  if  to  dose  his  eyes  in  angry  death ; 
Then  look'd  again,  and  moan'd  upon  hia  bed, 

And  that  soft  silver  soften'd  o'er  his  hot; 
And  when,  sQow*pale,  I  bent  above  his  head. 

The  lines  of  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  disgrace 
Faded  away,  and  left  his  ftitiiret  wan 

As  placid  as  a  little  one's  at  prayer : 
The  great,  pure  soul  that  hides  in  every  man 

Came  up  into  his  eyes  and  trembled  there ; 
And  while  at  gently  as  a  mother  might, 
I  answered  that  sweet  light. 
And  mored  his  head  upon  my  arm,  he  smiled 
And  kissed  me,  like  a  child ; 
And  fiunter,  fiunter,  grew  his  human  heart, 

And  colder,  colder,  grew  the  tired  bod  clay, 
While  his  dinner  part 

Sweetened  and  slipt  away. 

And  thou  art  pale — so  pale. 

Kiss  me,  and  pardon  the  old  woman's  tale. 

There  was  a  separation,  as  you've  heard — 

My  lord  hush'd  up  the  truth  he  never  knew : 
We  parted  quietly,  without  a  word — 

And  here  I  am  alive  at  sixty-two. 
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What  the  world  said,  who  knows  ?  this  heart  of  mine 

Broke  not,  but  grew  a  little  harder,  colder, — 
I  lived,  played  cards,  made  gossip  over  wine; 
I  did  not  grieve — the  loss  was  too  divine — 

I  grieve  still  less,  my  dear,  now  I  am  older. 
For  now  I  see  the  past  with  clearer  eyes, 

Though  people  think  me  bad,  and  think  aright : 
The  world  is  much  amiss,  but  love  is  wise. 
And  what  is  pure  one  moment,  I  surmise, 

Is  pure  for  ever,  in  the  world's  despite. 

Robert  Buchanan. 


UNIVEBSITY  SKETCHES, 

By  an  Old  Cantab. 

No.  h—Z.nmWxiti  9egret  jhupper,  xtOr  l^nto  it  etilr^. 

<  With  all  his  defecUi,  he  is  fUlly  entitled  to  claim  hU  degrees.* 


IT  was  the  commencement  of  the 
Loit  term,  and  the  fine  old  col- 
lege of  St  Margaret's  was  shaken 
to  its  very  foundation.  I  do  not 
mean  that  its  venerable  walls,  its 
fine  gothio  chapel,  its  comfortable 
master's  lodge,  its  somewhat  dingy 


dining-hall,  and  its  snng  common 
room,  were  in  a  crazy  condition 
from  the  effects  of  an  earthquake  or 
some  such  convulsion  of  Nature; 
but  that,  figuratively,  nay,  even 
more,  mentally,  the  whole  of  that 
time-honoaied  institation^  called  in 
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ancient  records '  Te  Hostel  for  poore 
scholars  of  St  Margaret  at  Gam- 
bridge/  was  shaken  to  its  very  foun- 
dation from  Doctor  Greekroot,  the 
yeneiable  master,  to  the  scullion's 
assistant.  Alas !  the  mental  fissure 
in  the  ancient  college  had  even  ex- 
tended lower  still  in  the  social  scale, 
and  had  agitated  the  hitherto  placid 
bosom  of  that  most  insignificant  of 
the  members  of  ye  said '  Hostel  for 
poore  scholars/  the  assistant-scul- 
lion's dog  Bob,  a  miserable,  mangy, 
and  dyspeptic-looking  brute,  the  re- 
cipient of  all  the  kicks  and  abuse  of 
every  servant  about  the  place,  and 
whom  we  all  called  in  classic  language 
'infeliz  Bobertns.'  Little  knots  of 
men  were  seen  congregated  together 
in  the  Quad,  discussing  in  eager 
tones  some  piece  of  intelligence 
which  evidently  afforded  a  topic  of 
deep  interest  to  all  who  mentioned 
it  Doctor  Greekroot,  that  erudite 
divine,  was  even  standing  in  the 
archway  of  the  screen,  talMng  over 
this  most  agitating  afGsur  with  Mr. 
Secundus,  the  senior  tutor.  It  might 
be  ixnagined  by  any  of  the  outside 
public,  the  mere  casual  observer, 
that  perhaps  St.  Margaret's  had  dis- 
tinguished herself  in  the  late  exami- 
nation, and  that  some  talented  son, 
setting  at  defiance  all  hitherto  pre- 
oonoeived  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  Senior  Wranglership,  had  some- 
how most  unexpectedly  slipped,  by 
chance  as  it  were,  into  that  much- 
coveted  honour.  No;  although  St. 
Margaret's  upon  one  occasion,  so 
tradition  (lost  in  the  mist  of  ages) 
recorded,  had  furnished  that  youth- 
fol  champion,  that  peer  above  peers, 
that '  facillime  princeps,'  for  several 
years  neither  the  golden,  silver,  nor 
wooden  spoon  of  academic  honours 
had  been  found  amongst  her  alumni. 
Perhaps  some  uninitiated  stranger 
might  have  fancied  that  all  this  un- 
wonted stir  amidst  the  venerable 
walls  of  St  Margaret's  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  announcement  of  the 
elevation  of  that  distinguished  divine 
and  ripe  scholar.  Dr.  Greekroot,  to 
the  episcopal  bench ;  but  although 
the  said  doctor  was  amongst  the 
most  likely  of  the  candidates  for 
any  vacant  mitre  that  either  the 
Conservative  or  Whig  premier  might 
have  to  dispose  of  (not  because  he 
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was  more  peculiarly  fitted  by  expe- 
rience for  that  most  responsible 
post,  for  indeed  the  worthy  master 
of  St  Margaret's  never  had  the 
charge  of  a  parish  in  his  life,  and 
was  no  great  theologian;  but  having 
written  an  elaborate  treatise  upon  a 
Greek  particle,  it  was  considered 
that  a  gratified  and  grateful  coun- 
try should  reward  so  erudite  a 
scholar  by  placing  the  very  squarest 
of  square  men  in  the  very  roundest 
of  round  holes,  a  bishopric)-^8till 
Dr.  Greekroot  had  not  yet  attained 
unto  the  much-coveted  mitre,  for 
indeed  there  was  no  member  of  the 
episcopal  bench  who  by  suddenly 
deceasing  had  been  polite  enough 
to  make  a  vacancy  for  the  majestic 
master  of  St  Mi^garet's.  Surmise 
might  have  suggested  that  our 
senior  tutor,  Mr.  Secundus,  who 
ever  since  lus  twenty-fifth  year,  and 
he  was  now  fifty,  had  waited  to 
commit  matrimony  untU  that  valu- 
able sinecure  in  the  gift  of  the  mas- 
ter and  fellows  of  St  Margaret's, 
the  living  of  Donothing-cum-Help- 
him,  value  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
per  annum, population  eighty,should 
mil  vacant  Surmise,  I  say,  might 
have  suggested  that  Dr.  Dawdle, 
the  octogenarian  rector  of  Donothing- 
cum-Helphim,  had  at  lengtii  suc- 
cumbed to  the  call  of  death  (the 
only  thing  to  which  he  had  ever 
succumbed  in  his  life,  for  he  was  a 
divine  of  the  true  church  mihtant 
type),  and  that  worthy  Mr.  Secun- 
dus was  about  to  consummate  his 
own  and  another's  happiness  by 
leading  to  the  hymeneal  altar,  and 
from  thence  to  Donothing-cum- 
Helphim  rectory,  the  still  doubtless 
lovely,  but  somewhat  jpassSe,  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Figgins.  But  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  in  both  surmises 
the  casual  stranger  and  imagination 
would  have  been  wrong  at  any  rate 
fbr  once  in  their  lives.  It  was 
'  nought  of  sort,'  as  they  say  in  the 
enlightened  north.  The  event  which 
agitated  so  greatly  each  member  of 
St.  Margaret's  was  the  &ct  that  a 
modem  miracle  had  been  wrought, 
and,  wonder  of  wonders,  mirabUe 
dictu  I  Joe  Tomkins,  the  veiy  despair 
of  tutors,  thj  terror  of  dons,  the 
nightmare  off  examiners  and  proc- 
tors, the  very  quintessence  of  all 
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that  VM  ever  plucked  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  timee,  had  actually 
at  last,  after  failures  innumerable, 
passed  the  examination  for  a  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  degree,  and  was  upon 
this  day  of  which  I  write  about  to 
appear,  with  numerous  others  of  his 
compeers,  in  that  august  place  the 
senate  house,  to  haye  his  degree 
conferred  upon  him  by  that  high 
and  mighty  functionary  the  vice- 
chancellor.  Well  might  such  ez- 
damations  as  'Who  on  earth  got 
him  through  ?' '  How  did  he  manage 
it?'  'He  must  haye  copied  finely,* 
'Why,  this  makes  the  twelfth  time 
he  has  been  in/  '  Grindstone  (the 
most  distinguished  poll-tutor  of  the 
day)  gave  him  up  m  despair  after 
the  sixth  failure,  and  Goacnem  then 
tried  his  hand,  but  ho  could  make 
nothing  of  Joe  Tomkins ;  and  now 
Gains  of  Si  Cross,  a  fellow  whom 
no  one  knows  anything  of,  goes  and 
actually  pushes  him  through  by 
main  force  as  it  were,  and  it  is  only 
the  second  try  he  has  had  since 
Tomkins  began  to  read  with  him.' 
Wonderful  as  it  really  was,  spite  of 
failures  under  the  great  Grindstone 
and  the  distinguished  Goachem,  Joe 
Tomkins,  coached  and  crammed  by 
the  hitherto  unknown  Gains  of  St. 
Gross,  had  by  some  flash  of  genius 
which  had  long  lain  dormant  within 
him,  or  by  some  other  means  only 
known  to  the  astute  Gains  and  him- 
self, at  length  satisfied  the  hard  and 
obdurate  examiners,  and  had  at  last 
the  extreme  felicity  of  seeing  his 
illustrious  name,  Tomkins  Josephus, 
Si  Margaret's  Gollege,  appear  very 
low  down  in  the  list  of  the  last  class 
in  the  poll. 

*  Well,  Tomkins,  old  boy,  we  con- 
gratulate you,'  shouted  a  whole  host 
of  undergraduates,  as  the  hero  of 
all  this  agitation  amidst  the  classio 
shades  of  Alma  Mater  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  Quadrangle  duly 
decked  in  black  clothes,  with  a  stiff 
and  starched  white  choker  round 
his  throat,  which  would  have  made 
him  look  rather  like  an  undertaker 
or  a  butler,  only  his  bachelor's 
hood  deeply  edged  with  rabbit-ekin 
hanging  down  his  back,  and  hm 
elaborate  silk  gown  (Tomkins  was 
determined  to  do  the  thing  well) 
fidling  from  his  shoulders  rather 


saved  the  idea.  Even  the  pompons 
master.  Dr.  Greekroot,  could  not  re- 
sist the  witchery  of  the  hoar,  and 
in  his  intense  excitement  and  asto- 
nishment actually  stepped  forwmrd 
a  few  paces  from  where  he  was 
standing  in  order  that  he  might  in 
most  sonorous  tones  congratolate 
the  young  man  upon  having  aooom- 
plished  that  which  any  well-tanght 
schoolboy  on  first  coming  up  to  the 
University  ought  to  have  performed 
with  ease.  As  a  minute  reooid  €i 
how  our  firiend  Tomkins*  after 
having  sworn  (as  he  expressed  it 
afterwards)  the  most  fearful  oaths 
according  to  the  University  law 
made  and  provided  for  such  im- 
posing ceremonials,  finally  knelt  in 
solemn  form  at  the  feet  of  the  Tioe- 
chancellor,  and  there  with  his  head 
between  that  functionary's  knees 
listened  to  a  long  speech  which  ap- 
peared to  Joe,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
m  the  Latin  tongue,  a  lot  of  rigma- 
role gibberish,  and  finally  rose  np  a 
full-blown  Bachelor  of  Arts — as 
this  description  would  neither  he 
very  amusing  nor  much  to  the  pnr- 

Cof  my  story,  I  will  leave  onr 
to  make  his  way  to  the  senate- 
house,  whilst  I  briefly  explain  to 
my  readers  who  and  what  Joe  Tom- 
kins was. 

Joseph  Tomkins,  Esq.,  as,  heing 
of  full  age  and  a  graduate  member 
of  the  University  of  Gambridge,  we 
must  now  call  him,  was  the  younger 
son  of  a  ooxmtry  gentleman  with  a 
long  pedigree  and  an  estate  very 
much  out  of  proportion  to  the  length 
of  his  genealogical  tree.  Joe  was, 
moreover,  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever 
trod  in  shoe^eather,  but,  as  may 
have  been  surmised  from  what  I  have 
already  imparted  concerning  his 
university  career,  neither  a  genius 
nor  a  bookworm. 

If  there  was  one  thing  TomkinB 
hated  upon  earth  it  was  a  book;  but 
if  there  was  anything  which  he  even 
detested  worse  than  this,  it  was  to 
be  made  to  study  the  contents  of  the 
said  book.  A  lucus  a  non  luoendo, 
he  had  been  christened,  whilst  at 
Eton,  Solomon;  and  when  he  ex- 
changed the  very  low  place  in  that 
famous  school  for  a  residence  at  the 
University,  the  nickname  and  its 
cause  had  followed  hioL  But  though 
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Joe  was  no  soholar,  and  passed 
through  his  Littl&-Go,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  degree  with  a  diffi- 
culty and  an  amoont  of  fulnres  I 
belieye  almost  unpreoedented,  still 
he  was  no  iool  in  so  £ar  as  the  ways 
of  the  world  were  eoncemed.  A 
thoroagh  sportsman,  a  strong,  stent, 
zaaolnte  feUow,  if  he  did  not  adorn 
the  college  he  belonged  to  by  his 
successes  and  triumphs  in  the 
schools,  he  did  help  to  maintain  her 
ancient  prestige,  not  only  on  the 
riyer  with  his  stroke  oar,  but  in  the 
cricket-field  with  his  never-Ming 
bai  The  coolest  fellow  it  was  ever 
my  lot  to  see :  in  no  situation  of  the 
greatest  danger  or  the  most  awkward 
embarrassment  did  Joe  either  lose 
head,  heart,  or  confidence.  Who,  I 
would  ask,  but  the  cool  Tomkins, 
could  have  had  the  impudence  when 
'oonvened  before  the  Heads,'  as 
being  summoned  in  solemn  and 
awfid  form  before  the  assembled 
masters  of  the  yarious  colleges,  who 
Bit  in  judgment  upon  the  offender 
for  his  yarious  misdemeanors  and 
offianoes— who  bnt  the  cool  TomMns, 
on  that  Saturday  eyening,  when  the 
last  train  to  London  was  on  the 
yerge  of  departing,  who  but  he 
would  haye  dared  to  seyerely  cross- 
examine  the  Senior  Proctor,  a  digni- 
tary who  held  some  important  cle- 
rical office  which  made  it  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  him  to  preach  in 
Bome  metropolitan  church  or  chapel 
the  next  day,— cross-examined  at 
such  a  length,  I  say,  that  function- 
ary as  to  the  eyidence  which,  as  a 
witness,  he  had  bome  against  him, 
until  the  poor  man  lost  his  train,  and 
the  London  church  or  chapel  his 
eloquence,  upon  Hie  ensuing  Sun- 
day? Who,  again,  but  Tomkins, 
after  haying  been  duly  tried  by  the 
oollectiye  wisdom  of  the  Uniyersity 
in  Uie  persons  of  those  dignitaries 
aforesaid,  when  requested  to  step  out 
of  the  room,  whilst  the  sentence  to 
be  pronounced  upon  him — after 
haymg  been  found  guilty  nem,  con, 
—was  bemg  considerod ;  who  but  he, 
upon  finding  a  most  appetizing  re- 
past laid  out  in  the  dining-room  of 
that  most  disagreeable  and  sour  of 
PxindpalB,  Dr.  Grabtree,  could  haye 
seated  himiself  at  the  table  and,  help- 
ing himself  plentifally  to  the  sa- 


Toury  yiands  before  him,  was  found 
by  old  Applestock,  as  Crabtree  was 
ffhcetiously  nicknamed,  hob-nobbing 
to  himself  oyer  a  glass  of  the  doctor's 
fayourite  sherry  and  blandly  drink- 
ing his  own  health?  Was  it  not 
Tomkins  whose  fist  was  eyer  fore- 
most in  those  most  tremendous  of 
all  town  and  gown  rows  the  fame  of 
which  eyen  entered  the  columns  of 
'  Punch  '—the '  Tom  Thumb  Biota  ?' 
Did  not  Joe  floor,  knock  down,  and 
otiierwise  beat  and  maltreat  theyery 
biggest  bargee  that  could  be  brought 
against  us,  a  yeritable  Qoliah  of 
Gath,  before  whom  Tomkins  looked 
like  a  second  Dayid?  I  doubt  not 
that  the  blow  I  saw  implanted  on 
the  champion  bargee's  forehead  was 
not  of  much  softer  a  character  than 
the  one  the  famous  stone  inflicted. 
Is  there  not  a  tradition,  muttered 
with  awe  by  Freshmen  at  this  day, 
that  the  redoubtable  Tomkins  had 
to  see  the  Proctor  home  to  his  col- 
lege when  hustled  and  abused  by 
the  mob  in  those  fieunous  rows,  and 
that  the  little  officer  of  the  Uniyer- 
sity actually  trampled  on  the  pro- 
strate forms  of  his  foes  which  his 
gallant  defender  knocked  down  for 
him  to  walk  upon  ?  But  why  should 
I  go  on  recounting  the  deeds  and 
the  prowess  of  the  fiunous  Tomkins? 
Had  he  not  added  yet  this  one  more 
achieyement  to  his  scroll  of  fame, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  B.  A.  examination  ? 
Would  not  the  fat  liying  of  Eas- 
ington,  with  its  rich  glebe  lands  and 
yaluable  tithe,  amply  repay  all  the 
trouble  he  had  undergone  to  obtain 
it  ?  For  the  truth  must  be  told— 
friend  Joseph,  as  the  younger  son,  as 
I  haye  aforesaid,  of  a  not  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  had  originally 
been  intended  for  the  army,  a  pro- 
fession wherein  his  indomitable 
pluck  and  coolness  would  haye  had 
ample  opportunity  of  displaying 
itself;  but  fate,  in  the  form  of  a 
rich  old  uncle  whom  Joe  had  neyer 
seen,  a  brother  of  his  mother,  de- 
cided otherwise.  The  rector  of  Eas- 
ington,  Tomkins's  uncle,  announced 
his  intention,  just  as  his  nephew  was 
about  to  leaye  Eton  for  the  army, 
that  if  Joseph,  as  he  called  him, 
would  take  orders,  be  would  not 
only  leaye  him  his  liying,  of  which 
Q  a 
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he  was  the  iMtRm,  but  a  oondder- 
able  forttme  in  the  Thiee  per  GentB 
to  boot  It  WBB  in  Tain  that  Joe, 
mora  oonaoientioiiB  than  his  rela- 
tiyee,  stoutly  resisted  the  idea  of 
making  a  parson  of  one  who,  as  he 
troly  declared,  was  no  more  fit  for 
the  clerical  office  than  a  dog.  There 
was  no  altematiye:  the  decree  of 
Plntns  had  gone  forth,  against 
which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  Tom- 
kins  had  no  altematiye  bat  to  accept 
his  uncle's  offer  or  to  enlist  as  a 
priyate  in  a  marching  regiment  In 
pursuance,  then,  of  his  relation's 
plans  for  his  future,  our  hero  came 
up  to  the  Uniyersity  with  a  hand- 
some  allowance  made  him  by  his 
rich  relatiye;  and  the  result,  as  I 
haye  before  shown,  was,  that  after 
innumerable  fiEulures,  he  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  degree,  to 
celebrate  which  most  auspicious  and 
unlooked-for  eyent,  we  determined 
that  Joe  should '  stand/ as^e  termed 
it,  one  of  the  most  elaborate  degree 
suppers  which  the  ancient  walls  of 
Si  Margaret's  had  eyer  looked  down 
upon. 

A  knot  of  some  half-dozen  under- 
graduates, all  St  Murgaref  sm6n,were 
gathered  together  in  the  first  court 
of  that  yenerable  pile  of  buildings, 
the  morning  that  Joseph  Tomkins 
took  his  degree ;  the  subject  under 
discussion  being  that  indiyidual's 
indomitable  pluck  and  coolness. 

'I  do  not  belieye  that  anything 
oould  put  Joe  off  his  iirst  front,'  ex- 
claimed Leslie,  a  light-haiied,  gen- 
tlemanly fellow-commoner.  'No; 
not  eyen  if  he  was  called  upon 
to  marry  Polly  Qieekroot  at  a 
moment's  notice.'  It  was  in  this 
easy,  familiar  style  he  designated 
the  master  of  St  Margaret's  only 
child,  a  yirgin  of  somewhat  yinegar 
aspect  and  matured  charms,  but  re- 
ported to  be  the  best  Greek  scholar 
m  the  Uniyersity.  *And  I  think,' 
he  continued, '  that  would  be  about 
as  great  a  trial  as  a  fellow  could  be 
put  to.' 

'I  don't  quite  agree  with  you, 
Leslie,'  replied  'I^Nuidy  Danyers,' 
as  we  called  him,  a  most  elaborately- 
dressed  indiyidual,  who  looked  as  if 
his  whole  thoughts  were  concen- 
trated upon  the  decoration  of  his 
handsome  person,  but  who,  under  a 


rather  affected  manner  and  yery 
dandified  appearance,  was  a  yery 
deyer,  amusing,  and  good  sort  of 
fellow—'I  don't  quite  agree  with 
you.  Tomkins  is  certainly  a  yeiy 
cool  hand  and  most  plu<^,  as  we 
all  well  know;  but  I  tnink  there  are 
situations  in  which  he  might  he 
placed  when  both  his  nerye  and  his 
coolness  might  foil  him.  Mind  yon, 
I  only  yentore  to  put  this  forward 
as  an  idea  of  my  own,  not  at  all 
wishing  to  deteriorate  &om  Joe's 
merits.' 

'I'll  bet  you  six  to  one,  in  sove- 
reigns,' exclaimed  Jack  Webster,  a 
sportingly-dressed  undergraduate, 
supposed— by  himself  at  any  rate- 
to  be  Tomkins's  greatest  friend  and 
confidential  adyiser,  but  looked  upon 
by  most  of  us  as  rather  a  toady  and 
copy  of  that  great  original— '  I'll 
bet  you  six  to  one,;in)M>y ereigns,  you 
don't  put  Joe  out  or  mu^e  him 
forget  himself,  Danyers,  if  yoa 
like.' 

'Well,'  replied  Danyers,  yery 
slowly  and  deliberately  drawing 
out  a  most  gorgeous  pooket-bool^ 
and  adjusting  a  yery  elaborate  gold 
and  jewelled  pencil-case,  as  if  aboot 
to  make  a  memorandum;  'I  don't 
mind  taking  your  bet,  just  because  1 
neyer  refuse  a  sporting  offer.  Let 
me  see,  six  pounds  to  one  that  Joo 
is  not  put  out  or  made  to  look  ner* 
yous  or  anxious  between  this  and 
next  week— is  that  your  bet?' 

'Well,  I  don't  mind,'  said  the 
toady. 

'And  will  you  add  to  it,'  con- 
tinued Danyers, '  another  six  pounds 
to  one  that  his  friend  Webster  can 
be  made  to  look  eyen  more  foolish 
than  Tomkins  himself?' 

'Oh,  done  with  you,  done  with 
you,'  said  Webster,  fiushing  angrily, 
and  looking  yery  fierce,  for  there 
was  no  loye  lost  between  '  Dandy 
Danyers'  and  him:  'and  you  may, 
moreoyer,  put  down  another  six  to 
(me,  if  you  like,  that  whoeyer  gi^efl 
us  any  cheek,  both  Tomkins  and 
myself  will  kick  him  out  of  the 
room.' 

'Indeed!'  languidly  replied  the 
dandy.  'I  don't  mind  taldng  ^11 
three  bets.  As  to  the  kicking  put, 
I  hope  you  will  wipe  your  boots 
before  you  begin,  eh,  Webster?  for 
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ycfon  are  so  dingy  they  are  never 
fit  to  be  seen.' 

Webster  looked  disgusted^  and  we 
all  burst  oat  langhing. 

'I  say,  yon  feUows/  sung  ont  the 
eheery  Yoice  of  TomkiDS,  who  bad 
jnstietomed  from  the  senate  house^ 
and  who  now  joined  the  group— ^  I 
say,  you  feUows,  what  are  you  all 
aoiggering  about?  Has  Webster 
actually  said  something  funny,  or 
the  "  Dandy,"  here,  made  himself 
more  ridiculous  than  usual?' 

'Oh  dear,  no,'  replied  Danvers, 
good-humouredly;  'I  think  I  have 
nearly  exhausted  all  that  is  ridicu- 
lous within  me ;  and  as  I  approach 
towards  my  third  year  of  residence, 
under  the  stem  discipline  of  Alma 
Mater,  am  settling  down  into  almost 
as  sober  a  character  as  Inkdish, 
here.'  And  Danvera  pointed  a  jew- 
elled fingeor  at  the  writer  of  these 
pages. 

*  I  say,  Inkdish,'  said  the  incorri- 
gible Tomkms,  who  cared  not  whom 
he  chaffed,  don,  or  undergraduate, 
it  was  all  the  same  to  him,  but  he 
always  didi  it  good-naturedly — 'I 
say,  how  well  you  become  the  sober 
ohaiacter  in  that  short  gown  and 
broken  cap  V  pointing  to  my  acade- 
micals, which,  it  must  be  owned, 
were  somewhat  dilapidated  and  the 
worse  for  wear.  *  Now,  **  Dandy,"  if 
you  had  said  i  sober  character  like 
Joe  Tomkios,  there  would  haye  been 
some  sense  in  your  remarks ;  but  to 
call  a  loose-looking  fish,  like  Ink- 
dish,  a  sober  character  is  fiiattery 
which  is  simply  odious,  and  a  mis- 
nomer which  is  truly  disgusting.' 

'  Now  do  you,  old  Joe,  never  mind 
my  charaoter,'  I  replied,  '  but  just 
tell  us  when  your  great  feed  is  to 
come  off?* 

'What  feed  do  you  mean?'  an- 
swered Tomkins.  « 

'Why,  your  degree  supper,  to  be 
sore.  You  do  not  suppose  that  we 
aie  going  to  let  such  a  miracle  as 
has  just  been  wrought  in  your 
person  be  passed  by  without  festi- 
vity? Why,  it  would  be  an  evil  ex- 
ample to  the  Freshmen  which  would 
be  highly  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  not  only  of  our  own  be- 
loved college,  but  to  the  whole 
Universify  at  large.' 

'  Ohl  faed;  I  should  think  so,' 


hiughingly  replied  Joe.  'I  intend 
to  give  you  such  a  blow-out  as  none 
of  you  fellows  ever  saw  before  or  in 
your  wildest  momento  contemplated 
—trust  me  for  that.  I  have  ordered 
it  all ;  and  so  you  will  all  come  on 
Monday  night,  won't  you?' 

*  Had  you  not  better  wait  and  ask 
your  reverend  uncle,  the  rector  of 
Easington,  to  share  in  the  festivities 
incidental  to  your  degree  supi)er9 
old  fellow  ?'  I  said,  by  way  of  firing 
a  feurewell  shot  of  chaS,  as  I  saw  our 
coterie  was  breaking  up. 

*  Oh,  the  gods  forbid !' quickly  re- 
turned Joe,  with  such  a  look  of 
horror  on  his  fiice  that  every  one 
burst  out  laughing. 

*  Well,  yon  will  all  come,  so  that 
is  all  right,'  said  Tomkins,  recover- 
ing himself  from  the  bare  thought 
of  his  worthy  relative  gracing  the 
feast  with  his  presence.  'Sharp 
nine,  remembw.' 

'  0,  thank  you,'  said  Danvers ;  *  but 
lam  so  sorry  I  cannot  be  present; 
but,  unfortunately,  I  have  an  en- 
gagement in  town;  indeed  I  leave 
for  the  little  village  as  soon  as  I  can 
get  an  exeat.' 

*  Something  sudden,  eh,  Danvers  ?' 
I  said. 

'Oh  no!  but  good-bye,  yon  fel- 
lows. There  is  Secundus  going  to 
his  rooms,  and  I  must  get  my  exeat 
before  he  goes  out  for  his  daily 
walk.' 

'  Ta,  to,  old  fellow,'  shouted  Joe 
after  him;  '  sorry  you  can't  come.' 

'A  very  good  fellow,  Danvers, 
though  he  is  such  a  "bloated 
swell."' 

Upon  this  we  all  separated,  only 
to  meet  all  together  again  on  the 
following  Monday  evening  in  Tom- 
Idns'scomfortableandreallyspadous 
rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  dear 
old  St  Margaret's  first  and  principal 
court  It  must  be  confesiBed  that 
Joe*s  apartment  did  not  present 
exactly  the  appearance  the  unini- 
tiated stranger  might  have  imagined 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  student  in 
divinity  would  have  done;  for  in- 
stead of  heavy  tomes  and  dark 
medisBval-bound  works  of  the  old 
fathers,  the  bookshelves  were  fur- 
nished with  bright  and  gay-looking 
volumes,  whose  titles  proclaimed 
them  to  be  treatises  relating  to 
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woodcraft  and  other  aporlang  mat- 
ters, rather  than  to  any  more  serious 
stndies.  The  walls,  too«  were  hung 
with  sporting  pictores  and  prints, 
which  certainly  showed  that  the 
tastes  of  the  oconpier  of  this  cham- 
ber were  neither  very  solemn  nor 
sBsthetic  in  their  character.  Here 
was  an  oil  painting  by  that  cleyerest 
of  animal  ^painters,  Herring,  senior, 
of  some  wmner  of  the  Derby,  whilst 
Fore's  sketches  of  the  Qrand  National 
Steeplechase  at  Leamington  de- 
corated the  opposite  compartment. 
There  was  a  rery  fidrly  executed 
water-colour  drawing  (the  work  of 
some  amateur  undergraduate  himd) 
of  the  St.  Margaret's  boat  making 
that  fiunous  bump  oyer  two  places, 
which,  to  use  what  appears  some- 
what of  an  Irishism,  landed  it  at 
the  head  of  the  river;  opposite  to 
this  artistic  effort  might  be  seen 
portrayed,  in  what  must  be  con- 
fessed was  rather  an  unhappy  at- 
tempt at  portrait  painting,  the  fine, 
manly  form  of  our  friend,  arrayed 
in  the  full  swaddling  bands  of  the 
cricketer,  as  he  carried  out  his  bat 
after  having  made  that  most  ex« 
traordinary  score  upon  Eenner's 
ground,  when  Cambridge  beat  her 
sister  University  in  a  still  celebrated 
match.  To  say  nothing  of  photo- 
graphs of  Joe  on  his  favourite  mare 
Gatchem,  and  other  representations 
of  our  hero  in  all  sorts  of  attitudes, 
which  had  more  or  less  a  blotched 
and  patchy  appearance,  haoging 
from  every  avulable  hook,  and  in 
every  spare  comer,  nook,  or  cranny, 
were  boxing-gloves,  stuffed  birds 
and  beasts,  siagle-sticks,  foils,  hunt- 
ing crops,  and  such  paraphernalia 
of  the  muscular  Christian  and  na- 
turalist, whilst  pipes  of  every  de- 
scription, shape,  and  kind,  filled  up 
the  spaces  left  by  the  non-fitting 
into  their  places  <^  these  heteroge- 
neous articles  of  furniture.  Ind^ 
one  became  quite  bewildered  upon 
entering  this  apartment,  and  fancied 
oneself  in  the  museum  of  some 
small  country  town,  where  the  space 
was  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to 
the  number  of  specimens  exhibited. 
Upon  the  long,  well-covered  table 
which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  spread  a  repast  to  which 
I  feel  no  pen  of  mine  can  do  justice. 


to  use  the  language  of  the  oonntiy 
newspapers  when  describing  some 
civic  feast.  Conceive  every  ima- 
ginable delicacy,  from  turtle  to 
Yarmouth  bloaters,  six  for  one 
shilling,  and  you  may  have  some 
conception  of  the  dimenaionB  of  the 
£9asi  But  though  I  have  been  de- 
scribing the  interior  of  Joe  Tomkins's 
room,  I  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  premature  in 
doing  so,  as  we  have  not  quite  yet 
arrived  at  that  part  of  my  story 
which  should  bring  uswithm  them. 
Previous  to  the  announcement,  with 
due  butler-like  solemnity  l^  Wat- 
kins,  the  somewhat  inebriated  and 
brandy-fieused  scout,  that  supper  was 
on  the  table,  we  met  together,  to 
use  the  language  of  the  'Varsity,  in 
the  place  where  Leslie,  the  feUow- 
commoner, '  kept'  a  nice  apartment 
on  the  opposite  side  the  staircase  to 
where  Tomkins's  room  lay.  Here 
then  some  thirty  men  were  assem- 
bled, most  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
ancient  foundation  of  St  liurgaref s, 
but  leavened  with  a  &ir  sprinkling 
of  out  college  friends  of  the  donor 
of  the  feast.  Evei^  imaginable  topic 
was  here  being  discussed,  from  the 
latest  odds  upon  the  Derby  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  senior  wrangler 
of  that  year,  who,  as  some  sporting 
undergraduate  termed  it,  had  jnst 
pulled  off  the  great  University  Foa^ 
year  Old  Plate. 

'  What  can  have  become  of  Tom- 
kins?'  was  shouted  in  the  harsh 
tones  of  Webster's  disagreeable  vdoe. 
'  What  can  have  become  of  Tomkins? 
it  is  half-past  nine,  and  I  know  sup- 
per was  ready  some  time  ago.' 

As  the  last  words  of  this  speech 
fell  from  his  lips,  the  redoubtable 
Joe  made  his  appearance ;  and  the 
shout  of  welcome  which  greeted  his 
CQirance  was  hushed  in  a  moment, 
when  we  saw  the  grave  disoomfitors 
and  anxious  look  which  permded 
his  usually  cool,  undisturbed,  and 
cheerful  features. 

'What  on  earth  is  the  matter, my 
dear  fellow?'  exclaimed  a  dozen 
eager  voices,  as  it  were  with  one 
breath. 

'Matter  enough,'  and  Tomkins 
ground  his  teeth  with  suppreBsed 
rage.  'Why,  that  old  blundering 
idiot,  my  stupid  rich  old  uncle,  htf 
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taken  it  into  his  thick,  olerical  head 
to  oome  np  to  the  UniTeisily  to  con- 
gratnlate  me  on  m  j  late  snocess  in 
the  fiohools,  as  the  old  asfl  calls  it, 
and  he  will  he  here  to  snpper  in  a 
few  moments/  Saying  this  Joe 
flung  npon  the  tahle  a  couple  of 
letters,  one  of  which  heing  Ihe  epistle 
irom  the  rector  of  Easington,  it  may 
he  but  respectful  on  my  part  to  lay 
before  the  reader. 

'  Eatlngton  Bectoij,  ftUhopttowzi. 
'Mt  DBAS  NXPHEW, 

'I  duly  received  your  tele- 
gram, for  which  I  had  to  pay  six 
shillings,  the  boy  who  brought  it 
having  ridden  post  from  Bishops- 
town,  a  long  distance  off;  I  thmk 
the  penny  poet  would  have  done 
quite  as  well  to  convey  the  intel- 
ligence, and  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  have  been  thereby  saved.  I 
fear  you  are  not  learning  those  habits 
of  prudence  which  I  had  fondly 
hoped  your  stay  at  the  University 
might  have  inculcated.  The  wel- 
come intelligence  that  you  had  at 
length  obtained  your  degree  (I 
think  it  was  the  seventh  or  eighth 
attempt  I  managed  mine  at  the 
veiy  first  time  of  going  up,  but  I 
suppose  the  intellect  of  young  men 
was  superior  in  those  days) — the 
welcome  intelligence  that  you  have 
at  length  passed  the  examination, 
better  late  than  never,  has  put  me 
in  wonderful  spirits ;  and  as  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  you  in  person, 
and  once  again  to  see  dear  old  Alma 
Mater,  and  its  classic  shades,  I  intend 
to  come  up  on  Monday  to  embrace 
yon,  my  nephew,  whom  I  have  never 
yet  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I 
shall  arrive  soon  after  8  f.m.,  and 
shall  go  to  the  Bull  Hotel,  and  come 
to  your  rooms  very  soon  after  my 
arrival,  in  order  that  I  may  spend  a 
quiet  hour  or  so  in  intellectual  talk 
hefore  retiring  to  rest 

'  Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

*  EbBNE2!3BB  DbATTOK.* 

To  see  the  look  of  horror  de- 
bited upon  every  countenance,  as 
Webster  read  out  this  effusion  from 
the  reverend  doctor,  was  most  ludi- 
crous. I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  Dandy  Danvers  could  but 
have  seen  Joe  Tomkins^s  face,  as  he 
stood  amongst  us,  looking  the  very 


picture  of  confusion  and  despair,  he 
would  immediately  have  troubled 
Webster  to  hand  him  over  that 
twelve  pounds  which  had  been 
betted  between  them  a  morning  or 
two  before.  But  our  consternation 
was  not  permitted  to  last  long. 
The  somewhat  ludicrous  silence 
which  followed  upon  the  reading  of 
the  epistle  was  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  thick  and  stertorous 
breathing  npon  the  staircase,  and 
muttered  ejaculations,  such  as  'Oh 
dear,  these  stairs  1  they  will  be  the 
death  of  me!  Ugh,  ugh!  why 
they  are  steeper  than  ever!'  gasp, 
wheeze.  'Ugh!  oh,  my  breath! 
Oh,  dear!  ngh !  where  does  the  boy 

live?  Con ngh!  I  shall  use  bad 

language  directly,  I  know  I  shall. 
Bless  my  soul  I'— gasp— '  I  shall 
never  get  to  the  top !'  wneeze.  Then 
with  prolonged  snorts,  groans,  and 
wheezes,  as  some  heavy  substance 
either  deposited  itself,  or  was  de- 
posited upon  the  landing  opposite 
to  the  door  of  the  room  in  which 
we  were  assembled,  'Mr.  Leslie's 
room!'  ngh,  snort,  grunt,  and 
wheeze.  'What  business  has  the 
boy  in  other  folks' chambers?  Ugh! 
how  dark  these  passages  are!  Oh, 
dear  I  ugh !  how  short  I  am  of  breath! 
Let  me.  see,  Leslie;  this  must  be 
ii*  And  then  the  handle  turned, 
the  door  opened,  and  the  Beverend 
Doctor  Drayton,  Sector  of  Easing- 
ton, uncle,  on  the  maternal  side,  of 
the  famous  Joseph  Tomkins,  stood 
revealed  before  us.  If  I  should 
live  to  the  age  of  Methuselah— «  not 
very  probable  event— never  shall  I 
forget  the  figure  upon  which  my 
eyes  lighted  as  I  turned  them  upon 
the  intruder.  Imagine  a  tall,  enor- 
mously fiit,  florid-looking  divine, 
with  white  flowing  locks,  which 
contrasted  most  ludicrously  and 
oddly  with  a  very  red,  rather 
pimpled  face,  set  off  by  enormous 
blue  spectacles,  through  which  he 
seemed  to  glare  like  a  great  owl. 
Imagine,  I  say,  this  individual, 
clothed  in  the  ftdl  dress  of  a  doctor 
of  divinity,  high-oollared  cut-away 
coat,  with  short  riding  cassock  or 
apron,  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings, 
shoes  with  vast  silver  buckles;  in 
one  hand  a  golden-headed  cane,  like 
the  university  maoe,  <a  poker,  as 
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it  is  fiGU)etioTisly  termed^  in  the  other 
a  large  shovel  hat,  with  a  rosette  as 
big  as  a  cheese-plate  in  the  front. 
Such   was   the  apparition   which 
presented  itself  before  as  gasping^ 
wheezing,  puffing,  and  blowing  like 
a  choked  frog,  or  a  superannuated 
grampus  with  the  asthma.    For  a 
moment  or  two  Joe,  who  looked  the 
impersonification  of  blank  amaze- 
ment, standing  stock  still,  gazed 
aghast  ia  speechless  astonishment 
at  his  revered  relative.    But  Doctor 
Drayton,  having  in  some  measure 
recovered  his  breath,  opened   his 
huge  arms,  and,  stepping  forward, 
seized  Tomkins  in  a  long  and  hearty 
embrace,  which  I  am  sure,  to  use  a 
sporting  term,  must  have  knocked 
every  morsel  of  wind  out  of  his 
body,  so  bear-like  was  its  intensity, 
whilst  in  a  wheezing  voice,  hke  a  suf- 
fbcating  hippopotamus,  he  gasped 
forth, '  My  dear  nephew  I  the  image 
of  his  mother,  my  dear  departed 
sister  1'  To  describe  the  rufSed  look 
of  displeasure,  disgust,  discomfiture, 
and  every  other '  dis '  and '  mis '  that 
can  be  thought  of  or  imagined, 
which  sat  upon  Joe's  foce,  as  he  at 
length  disengaged  himself  from  the 
boa  constrictor-like  coils  of  lus  ma- 
ternal uncle,  would  be  a  task  which 
my  pen  would  utterly  £eu1  adequately 
to  ^arform.    If  there  had  been  any 
doubt  about  Dandy  Danvers  having 
won  his  bet  hitherto,  there  could 
possibly  be  none  now.    '  The  CJool 
of  the  Mormng/  TomMns's  nick- 
name, was  certainly  not  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  but  looked  as  com- 
pletely shut  up,  flabbergasted,  and 
upset  as  any  man  I  ever  saw.    But 
no  sooner  had  the  vast  arms  im- 
folded  themselves,  than  the  large 
blue  spectacles  glared  round  the 
lOon,  whilst  their  owner,  in  a  gasp- 
ing voice,  wheezed  out,  'I  said  a 
quiet  evening,  Joseph ;  and  a  quiet 
evening  is  what  I  should  have  de- 
sired; but  as  I  see  you  have  asked 
a  large  party  of  your  friends  to  do 
honour  to  your  old  uncle's  arrival, 
I  cannot  be  angry  or  find  fault;  so 
your   servant,  young  gentlemen; 
you  must  forgive  my  nephew  being 
a  little  overcome  at  the  first  sight 
of  his  dear  sainted  mother's  only 
brother;  it  is  the  first  time  we  have 
ever  set  eyes  on  one  another  in  our 


lives:  but  I  am  rejoiced  to  see  yoa 
all.'    This  was  said  in  pompous, 
condescending  tones.    '  It  gives  an 
old  man  like  me  much  pleasure  to 
see  youth  eiooying  itself.    Igsmell, 
methinks,  a  goodly  smell  of  supper,' 
—the  old  gentleman's  mouth  watered 
again  as  he  said  this, — ^'together 
with  the  firagrance  of  a  compound 
which  we,   in  my  undergraduate 
days,  called  '*  Bishop ;"  if  therefore, 
young  man,'  turning  to  Webster, 
who  stood  nearest  to  him,  and  was 
dressed  in  his  accustomed  honey 
style— 'if  therefore,  young  man,— 
Joe,  you  extravagant  dog,  keeping 
a  gprooml'  poking  Tomkins  in  the 
side  with  a  fat  finger  which  looked 
like  an  ordinary  thumb;  'if  yon 
have  put  supper  on  the  table,  why 
don't  you  say  so,  before  it  gets  cold, 
and  don*t  stand  staring  there,  bat 
open  the  door  and  let  us  go  in 
the  supper-room/    If  Tomkins  had 
looked  upset  and  flabbergasted,  it 
was  Webster's  turn  to  look  fright- 
fully disgusted  and  foolish  now,  as, 
blushing  a  rosy  red,  and  looking 
somewhat  caloric,  he  said, '  You  be 
blowed!'   not  a  very  dignified,  or, 
as  will  be  acknowledged,  gentleman- 
like rebuke  for  the  mistake  the 
venerable  doctor  had  not  nnnatn- 
rally  fallen  into.    Joe  hastened  to 
explain  to  his  uncle  the  error  he 
had  committed  with  regard  to  his 
friend,  upon  which  the  old  gentle- 
man merely  snorted   loudly,  and 
gasped  and  wheezed   out  that  if 
young  men  would  dress  like  grooms 
and  jockeys  now-a-days,  they  must 
expect  to  be  taken  for  servants. 
After  this  a  move  was  made  towards 
the  supper-room,  and  we  soon  found 
ourselves  seated  round  Tomkins's 
well-supplied  and  hospitable  board. 
During  the  continuance  of  the 
repast,  it  must  be  owned  Dr.  Dray- 
ton played  an  uncommonly  good 
knife  and  fork,  and  partook  of  the 
delicacies  with  which  he  was  sup- 
plied with  considerable  gusto.   Nor 
was  he  less  remarkable  for  the  atten- 
tion he  paid  to  the  drinkables  with 
which  his    nephew  took   care  he 
should  be  most  liberally  provided. 
Upon  the   whole,  looking  at  the 
matter  from  a  mere  spectator's  point 
of  view,  I  should  say  that  the  veiie- 
rable  divine  enjoyed  his  supper  qoito 
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as  much  as  the  yonngeBt  under- 
graduate  there  present,  except  that 
the  asthmatical  affection  under 
which  he  appeared  to  suffer  made 
him  choke,  wheeze,  gasp,  and  congh 
in  a  most  short-winded,  apoplectic^ 
and  alarming  manner. 

At  length  the  feeding  part  of  the 
feast  was  over,  and  the  cloth  being 
removed,  we  were  left  amidst  stoam- 
ing  bowls  of  bishop,  pnnch,  mnlled 
olaiet,  and  other  delectable  and  un- 
wholesome compounds,  to  enjoy  the 
Virginian  weed,  and  the!  feast  of 
reason  and  the  flow  of  soul  in  peace 
and  harmony.  Joe,  who  seemed 
from  the  process  of  taking  in  nou- 
rishment to  have  recoyered  some- 
what of  his  usual  ooobiess  and 
presence  of  mind,  rose  upon  his  legs, 
and  in  a  neat,  feeling,  and  appro- 
priate speech,  which  did  credit  both 
to  his  head  and  his  heart,  requested 
us  to  drink,  enthusiastically,  the 
health  of  his  uncle  to  whom  he 
owed  so  much.  Nay  more,  he 
forcibly  reminded  us  to  whom  we 
owed  the  Tery  feast  of  which  we  had 
80  lately  partaken,  as  it  was  his 
relative's  liberality  which  had  sup- 
plied the  nephew  with  the  means  of 
paying  for  it  After  this  the  pon- 
dereos  doctor  rose  upon  his  legs, 
to  return  thanks,  which  he  did  after 
having  again  enfolded  Joe  in  his 
elephantine  embrace,  thanking  us 
all  for  the  cordial  manner  we  had 
drunk  an  old  man's  health,  and 
telling  us  what  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  see  us  there  assembled ;  but 
here  his  shortness  of  breath,  and 
the  weight  of  the  supper  he  had 
devoured  caused  him  to  stop  short, 
to  snort,  wheeze,  gasp,  and  finally 
to  sink  into  his  chair  in  an  exhausted 
sfate,  from  which  he  was  only  at 
length  recovered  by  his  nephew 
pouring  a  glass  of  hot  punch  down 
his  throat  and  Spatting  him  vehe- 
mently on  the  iMusk. 

'  I  think,  nephew,'  he  said,  when 
he  had  recovered  his  breath  enough 
to  speak,  J I  should  like  a  pipe. 
I  am  always  accustomed,  my  young 
friends,'  he  explained,  turning  hu 
goggles  upon  us,  '  to  smoke  the 
pipe  of  sobriety  and  contemplation 
before  retiring  to  rest.  Joe,  that 
seems  a  nice  sort  of  pipe  hanging 
up  there,'  pointing  with  his  fat 


finger  to  a  very  highly-coloured 
silver-mounted  meerschaum,  one  oi 
the  many  which  decorated  the  walls 
of  the  room.  If  there  was  a  weak- 
ness in  Tomkins's  disposition,  it  was 
for  this  pipe,  for  it  had  been  his 
companion  in  many  an  hour  of 
pleasure,  study,  and  toil.  To  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur  in  such  mat- 
tors  its  rich  black  brown  bowl  was 
the  perfection  of  colouring,  and  I 
think  Joe  would  have  almost  in- 
trusted anything  he  had  possessed 
to  the  care  of  another,  rather  than 
his  favourite  pipe.  I  saw  he  gave 
one  look  of  regret  towards  the  much- 
loved  meerschaum  as  he  handed  it 
to  his  uncle  (after  having  vainly 
pressed  cigars  upon  his  relative),  who 
filled  it  to  repletion  and  then  with 
a  ruthless  hand  thrust  it  into  the 
candle  to  light  it,  thereby  burning 
and  otherwise  iiguring  ite  pipe-like 
purity.  I  saw  Joe  was  dreadftdly 
discomfited  by  this  episode.  Indeed, 
he  flushed  angrily,  and  looked  so 
disgusted  and  upset,  that  I  thought 
he  really  would  fall  upon  his  stout 
relation  and  punch  his  head.  But 
the  reverend  gentleman  smoked  his 
pipe  in  perfect  security,  coughing 
and  wheezing  all  the  while,  either 
unobservant  or  totally  regardless 
of  his  nephew's  look  of  annoyance; 
and  while  he  covered  himself  with 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  he  commenced 
what  no  doubt  in  his  wisdom  he 
considered  a  species  of  apology  to 
Webster  for  the  error  into  which 
he  had  fallen  by  mistaking  him  for 
his  nephew's  groom.  I  could  just 
catoh  the  words,  gasped  out  rather 
than  spoken.  *  Sorry— bad  taste — 
dressed  like  horse-jockey  or  groom — 
no  fault  mine— something  in  &ce — 
whole  appearance  lookea  like  ser- 
vant.' If  there  was  somethmg  in 
Webster's  face  and  appearance 
which  looked  like  a  horse-jockey, 
as  Dr.  Drayton  expressed  it,  there 
was  also  something  in  his  expres- 
sion, as  I  then  beheld  him,  which 
made  him  look  like  a  very  angry 
and  very  foolish  man,  and  I  heartily 
wished  that  Danvers  could  at  that 
moment  have  seen  the  discomfiture 
of  one  whom  I  well  knew  he  both 
despised  and  disliked.  '  Tour 
money,  friend  Dandy,'  I  said  to  my- 
self, '  would  be  safe  if  you  could 
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only  have'ihe  power  of  nbiqnity  and 
Tiew  the  scene  which  I  now  behoid.' 
Th^  say  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  torment  must  have  its  end  some 
time,  and  that  soffeiing,  however 
intense,  will  haye  its  moments  of 
ease  and  loll.  That  hapi)y  period 
at  length  arrived  to  onr  friend  Joe, 
for  his  worthy  relative  having 
snored  stertoronsly  and  loudly  in 
his  chair  once  or  twice,  at  length 
awoke  up,  and  getting  under  weigh 
— ^for  by  no  other  term  can  I  describe, 
the  process  of  that  huge  mass  of 
humanity  rising  to  its  logs—bade 
Tomkins  give  him  his  arm  into  the 
other  room,  and  send  some  one  to 
the  gate  to  see  if  his  cab  was  wait- 
ing. With  a  grandly  pompous  but 
courteous  bow  to  us  all,  he  wheezed 
out, '  Good  night,  young  gentlemen,' 
and  disappeaoned  with  heavy,  pon- 
derous steps  from  the  room.  We 
heard  a  wheeze,  a  gasp,  and  '  Tou 
need  not  disturb  me  early,  Joseph, 
my  dear  boy,'  and  Tomkins's  uncle 
had  with  his  nephew  descended  the 
stairs  and  was  lost  amidst  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  dimly-lighted 
quadrangle.  No  sooner  was  the 
old  gentleman  out  of  ear-shot  than 
all  burst  into  a  simultaneous  roar 
of  laughter,  which  was  prolonged 
until  Joe  again  returned  to  his 
room.  So  infectious  was  our  merri- 
ment that  he  joined  as  heartily  in 
the  laugh  raised  at  the  expense  of 
his  relative  as  any  one,  and  pro- 
nounced his  reverend  uncle,  as'  he 
took  his  seat  again  at  the  festive 
board,  to  be  about  the  veiy  rummest 
old  specimen  of  humanity  he  had 
over  beheld.  Although  numerous 
topics  of  conversation,  usual  on  such 
occasions,  were  started,  such  as  the 
prospects  of  the  St.  Margaret's  boat, 
the  merits  of  the  favourites  for  the 
ensuing  Derby,  the  various  incidents 
of  the  late  examination,  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  forthcoming 
cricket  season;  and  although  our 
revels  extended  &r  into  the  night, 
yet  somehow  we  did  not,  any  of  us, 
seem  very  much  at  our  ease.  Our 
host  was  evidently  put  out  and  dis- 
concerted, and  the  conversation, 
take  what  turn  it  might,  always 
reverted  to  the  reverend  doctor, 
who  had  but  so  lately  taken  his  de- 
parture from  our  midst    I  could 


not  help  observing,  as  I  took  my 
cap  and  wished  Joe  good-nigkt^ 
preparatory  to  seeking  my  couch, 
that  if  Dflmdy  Danvera  oidy  knew 
what  had  occurred  he  would  cer- 
tainly claim  the  payment  of  all  his 
bets  from  Webster. 

'  Tes,  that  he  would,  old  fellow/ 
cried  Joe,  '  for  I  never  was  so  put 
out  in  all  my  life  when  the  <dd 
fellow  enfolded  me  in  his  &t  em- 
brace; and  as  to  you,  Webster,  I 
never  saw  a  feUow  look  bo  foolish 
—no  never.' 

The  following  morning  as  Tain- 
kins,  Webster,  and  I  were  seated  st 
break£&st  in  the  former's  rooms,  con- 
suming some  of  the  cold  renuonB  of 
the  previous  night's  feast,  a  note 
was  Drought  in  by  the  Gyp,  and 
handed  to  our  host 

'  From  my  fat  and  worthy  tmole/ 
said  Joe,  as  he  tore  it  open  and 
proceeded  to  read  aloud  the  following 


'TbeBaUHoteL   ToMdajr- 

•  My  dkab  Nephew,— Tour  sap- 
per, your  punch,  and  your  tobsooo 
have  been  too  much  for  youi  poor 
old  uncle;  a  threatening  of  gout  has 
made  it  advisable  for  me  to  beat  a 
hasty  retreat,  and  I  shall  have  left 
Cambridge  ere  you  get  this.  Your 
supper  was  good,  and  I  like  your 
friends,  all  but  one;  take  an  old 
man's  advice,  and  avoid  that  fellow 
Webster:  he  dresses  like  a  groom 
and  looks  like  a  decayed  livery- 
stable  keeper;  as  for  his  malmeiB^ 
they  are  abominable.  Don't  lend 
him  any  money :  he  will  never  pay 
you.  I  have  met  by  accident  your 
friend  Mr.  Dan  vers.  He  tells  me  he 
is  at  St  Margaret's.  I  think  he  is 
a  youth  whose  example  you  would 
all  do  well  to  follow. 

'  Your  affectionate  uncle^ 
'  Ebsnszeb  Dbattoh/ 

Joe  and  I  burst  out  into  roars  of 
laughter.  The  cut  at  Webster,  so 
true  to  life,  and  the  idea  of  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Dandy  Danvera, 
were  too  much  for  us ;  and  our  mer- 
riment was  not  a  little  excited  by 
the  flushed,  angry  fiace  of  Webster, 
and  the  strong  language  in  which 
he  indulged  against  the  old  divine. 

'  How,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
good,  did  the  ancient  gentleman. 
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mine  nnole,  tumble  agamst  the 
Dandy  ?*  cried  TomkinB,  as  aoon  as 
he  conld  speak  for  laughing.  Bat 
before  another  "word  conld  be  said, 
and  whilst  we  were  wiping  our  eyes, 
for  we  had  laughed  until  we  cried, 
the  door  opened,  and  there  glided 
into  the  room,  in  his  usual  soft  and 
quiet  manner,  no  other  than  Dandy 
Danvers  himself,  dressed  elabo- 
rately, and  scented  and  jewelled,  as 
was  his  wont 

'  Talk  of  the  deyil,'  shouted  Tom- 
Mns. 

'And  pray  what  are  you  using 
my  name  for?'  was  the  ques- 
tion of  our  swell  friend,  who 
did  not  condescend  to  reply  to 
Joe's  rather  insulting  remark.  As 
he  said  this,  he  took  his  cigar  from 
his  hps  and  glanced  compla- 
cently at  his  small,  well -shaped 
hand,  white  as  a  woman's,  the 
fingers  of  which  were  covered  with 
bright  and  sparkling  rings  of  some 
considerable  value.  In  answer  to 
his  friend's  questionings,  Joe,  as 
the  saying  is,  up  and  told  him  the 
whole  history  of  his  uncle's  visit, 
together  with  the  honest  confessions 
of  his  own  and  Webster's  discom- 
fiture, at  the  same  time  tossing  the 
stout  doctor's  letter  across  the  table 
for  his  perusal. 

'Ah,  then,'  said  Danvers,  as  he 
gave  back  ihe  note  to  Tomkins, 
'  the  old  gentleman  is  quite  right; 
you  fellows  cannot  do  better,  as  he 
says,  than  imitate  me,  particularly 
you,  Webster.  Now  do,  there's  a 
good  fellow,'  he  said,  in  a  soft  and 
gentle  voice,  whilst  a  wicked  and 
comic  look  lighted  up  his  dark-blue 
eyes — 'do  take  old  Drayton's  ad- 
Tice,  and  drop  the  horse-jockey  and 
liveryHstable  keeper  in  the  modem 
oostume  of  an  English  gentleman. 
By-the-by,as  Joe  here  has  confessed 
to  haviog  been  completely  upset, 
dumbfounded,  and  put  off  his  first 
front  l^  his  amiable  old  relative's 
arrival,  and  you  evidently  did  look 
even  more  foolish  than  our  friend 
here,  you  have  lost  two  bets  out  of 
the  tluree  I  made  with  you,  at  any 
rate,  and  therefore  you  owe  me 
twelve  sovs.  Inkdish,  you  were 
present  when  the  bets  were  made, 
tiierefore  I  appeal  to  you.' 

'  Well/ 1  replied, '  I  must  honestly 


say  you  have  fairly  won  your  money, 
old  fellow,  for  our  good  chum,  the  Cool 
of  the  Morning,  certainly  was  not  the 
cool  of  the  evening  last  night.  I 
never  expected  that  anything  short 
of  a  miracle  could  have  put  him  so 
thoroughly  off  his  first  front,  as  you 
so  graphically  describe  it;  and  as  to 
Webster,  when  the  old  gentleman 
mistook  him  for  the  groom,  I  am 
sure  yon  might  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  feather.  Yes,  Dandy, 
you  have  lawfully  won  your  money, 
I  am  bound  to  dedde ;  so,  Webster, 

Chave  nothing  more  to  do  but  to 
d  out  the  casL' 

'Webster,  you  said  something 
about  kicking  me,  or  somebody  else, 
I  forget  who  it  was,'  exclaimed 
Danvers,  slyly;  'pray  may  I  ask 
whether  any  one  was  kicked  last 
night  ?  Surely  you  did  not  commit 
such  sacrilege  as  to  kick  a  real  live 
doctor  of  divinity?'  This  was  said 
with  sucb  a  well-assumed  look  of 
horror,  for  Danvers  was  an  inimit- 
able actor,  that  both  Tomkins  and  I 
burst  out  laughing,  whilst  Dandy 
went  on  to  say,  'And  here  am  I, 
ready  to  be  kicked,  or  to  receive 
those  other  six  sovs.  for  not  being 
kicked,  which  you  promised  me, 
Webster.' 

It  was  well  known  in  the  Univer- 
sity that  Danvers,  spite  of  his  being 
such  a  dandy,  having  such  a  soft 
voice  and  white  hands,  was  a  very 
Bayard  in  pluck  and  a  Tom  Bayers 
in  skill  in  the  use  of  his  fists.  80 
Webster  had  nothmg  to  do  but  to 
hand  him  over  the  eighteen  sovs., 
as  Danvers  called  them,  which  he 
did  with  anything  but  a  pleasant  or 
friendly  look. 

'  Come  now,  Dandy,  tell  us  how 
you  fell  in  with  the  old  gentleman,' 
asked  Joe,  as  Danvers,  rising  from 
his  seat  and  pocketing  his  cash,  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  room. 

'  No,  no,  my  friend,'  he  replied, 
'  it  is  one  great  mysterious  secret, 
and  wild  horses  shall  not  tear  it 
away  from  me.'  And  he  leisurely 
descended  the  stairs,  humming  a 
popular  air. 

Within  a  week  from  these  events 
a  large  official  letter  from  a  well- 
known  legal  firm  announced  to 
Tomkins  the  sudden  decease  of  his 
worthy  relative,  who,   so  Messrs. 
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Tape  and  Wax  begged  to  inform 
Joe,  had  executed  a  will,  in  which 
he  had  left  eyerything  of  whioh  he 
was  pofisessed  to  his  nephew,  Joseph 
Tomtdns,  of  St  Mu^aref  s  College, 
Cambridge.  No  insignificant  be- 
qoest ;  for  besides  the  vaJnable  liying 
of  Easington,  there  was  a  sum  of 
8o,ooo2.  in  the  Three  per  Cents. 

'Hang  it,  old  fellow/  said  Joe  to 
me,  as  we  stood  together  on  the 
platform  of  the  railway  station,  pre* 
Tious  to  his  departure  to  attend  his 
zelatiTe's  funeral,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  his  inheritance— '  hang  it, 
old  fellow,  I  fear  that  degree  supper 
of  mine  must  haye  been  too  much 
for  my  poor  xmcle;  well,  it  can't  be 
helped,  he  did  eat  and  drink  enor- 
mously. There  is  one  good  thing, 
however,  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
church  now,  for  I  never  was,  and 
never  shall  be,  fit  for  a  parson. 

'  Well,'  said  I, '  there  will  be  a  fiat 
living  for  some  one.' 

*Yes,'  he  replied;  *I  wish  you 
were  a  jparson,  old  fellow,  so  that  I 
might  give  it  to  you.' 

'  Thank  you,'  I  said ; '  but  I  prefer 
the  law,  and  the  chance  of  becoming 
lord  chancellor,  to  Easington  and 
the  hope  of  a  bishopric' 

At  that  moment  the  train  moved 
away  from  the  station,  and  we 
parted.  Several  months  elapsed 
before  I  again  saw  Tomkins,  and 
then  we  met  in  my  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  for  I  had  taken  my  degree, 
and  begun  to  study  law.    Over  a 


Jipe  and  some  brandy  and  wal»r 
oe  limparted  to  me  the  following 
maryeUous  and  unaccountable  fiact 

'I  say,  Inkdish,'  he  said,  'you 
remember  my  old  unde  coming  up 
to  Cambridge,  and  being  present  at 
my  degree  supper  T 

'Oh  yes,'  I  replied, ' I  shall  never 
forget  it;  a  great,  big  fiat  man— 
fiftttest  man  I  ever  saw— looked  as  if 
he  would  go  ofiT  suddenly,  like  he 
did.' 

This  I  said  between  the  whifib  of 
my  pipe. 

'Well,'  gravely  remarked  Joe, 
taking  his  pipe  from  his  lips,  and 
looking  very  solenm,  'when  I  got 
down  to  Eaongton,  I  wished  to  see 
my  uncle's  body  previous  to  the 
cofSn  being  finstened  down ;  and  yon 
may  judge  of  my  astonishment  when 
I  tell  you  that  I  found  Doctor 
Drayton  was  a  small,  thin,  shri- 
velled, little  old  man,  not  above 
5  feet  2  or  so  in  height' 

We  looked  at  one  another  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  simulta- 
neously said,  '  I  wonder  what  Dandy 
Danvers  was  doing  in  London  on 
that  occasion,  from  Saturday  until 
Tuesday  morning  ?' 

The  living  of  Easington  was  pre- 
sented to  Caius,  of  St.  Cross,  the 
unknown  tutor  who  had  so  judi- 
ciously coached  Tomkins  through 
his  degree— a  ^r  little  half-starved 
clergyman,  with  a  big  wife  and 
many  small  children. 


ODE  GAEDENS  IN  MAECH. 


BY  all  good  gardeners  the  winter 
must  now  be  considered  as 
over.  With  all  almanacs  and  calen- 
dars we  say  with  authority  that 
spring  is  come.  No  matter  what 
the  weather  really  is— whether  the 
earth;is  bound  in  an  iron  frost  or 
wrapped  in  a  white  sheet,  still  we 
gardeners  say  that  the  spring  is 
come,  and  we  set  about  our  work 
accordingly.  This  work  may  of 
necessity  not  be  out  of  doors;  it 
goes  on,  however;  we  cannot  afford 
to  wait;  under  convenient  open 
bams,  in  outrdoor  store  places,  in 


pleasant  greenhouses — somewhere 
or  other,  we  are  getting  ouiselveB 
ready  for  those  'open'  days  whidi 
announce  plainly  enough  ih&i  'the 
year  has  turned.*  A  very  good  ob- 
server has  named  the  dlay  for  this 
'turning  of  the  year'— the  loth  of 
March ;  and  I  have  found  the  ob- 
servation so  curiously  correct  that  it 
is  worth  putting  down.  We  can  do 
more  of  an  evening,  out  of  doors, 
whether  walking  or  gardening,  im- 
mediately after  the  loth  of  March 
than  we  could  immediately  before  it 
But  at  the  worst  we  are  secure  from— 
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*  The  dtfiekiagof  the  mlndleis  wind, 
The  moAQJng  tree-boughs  swajiog  blind, 

And  on  the  glass  the  unmeaning  beat 
Of  gfaoffcly  Ihiger-tlps  of  ileet' 

September  ia,  I  think,  the  best 
time  for  laying  out  and  planting  a 
^oden—the  pkmts  and  flowers  con- 
sidered; bnt,  thinking  of  onrselyes, 
the pleasanter  time  is  March;  and 
even  if  the  garden  exists,  and  has 
not  to  be  altered,  March  is  the  time 
for  providing  for  that  ceaseless  suc- 
cession of  flowers  which  it  is  a  good 
gardener's  ambition  to  see. 

Of  ooTUse  I  suppose  my  readers  to 
have  given  up  that  style  of  gar- 
dening which  may  be  called  the 
'  ploughed-field  and  bedding  ar- 
rangements ;'  under  which  the  win- 
ter has  been  rough,  the  spring 
barren,  and  the  summer  strewed 
with  its  shiyering  potted  plants 
learning  to  bear  the  world  into 
which  they  have  been  transplanted, 
in  order  to  get  a  few  weeks  in 
autumn  in  a  blaze.  Then  comes 
sudden  frost—early  too,  and  quite 
unexpected]  The  dreadful  destruc- 
tion, the  wholesale  misery,  the 
cruel  slaughter  before  one's  eyes  of 
all  the  gay  glory  of  the  day  before 
—really  it  is  enough  to  break  one's 
heart;  for  gardenei^g  have  affeo- 
tions,  and.  to  spend  nine  months  in 
the  year  providing  possibilities  for 
such  a  catastrophe  is  to  court  de- 
spair. 

The  deaiie  to  bring  a  good  idea  to 
a  great  perfection  has  produced  this 
'plougl^-field  and  bedding  out' 
^Btem.  But  for  practical  purposes 
it  has  been  carried  too  &r;  and  for 
any  purpose  it  must  be  bought  at 
too  high  a  price.  Nevertheless  the 
idea  is  a  good  one,  and  is  not  to  be 
entirely  lost  sight  of;  for  a  stiff 
ammgement  of  beds,  with  a  centre, 
sides,  corners,  and  interlacings,  so 
plaoel  as  to  make  a  design  which 
the  eye  can  take  in,  and  the  intelli- 
gence at  once  comprehend,  gives  a 
more  immediate  and  enduring  plea- 
sure than  any  other;  particularly 
when  such  a  garden  is  placed  near 
a  house,  on  a  flat  surface,  or  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  terrace,  where  one 
narrow  design  may  be  repeated 
Bgun  and  again,  along  its  whole 
length.  But  complicated  patterns 
lequire  a  gardener's  constant  care. 


to  keep  the  edges  perfect,''and  the 
plants  in  correct  shape.  I  should 
zeoommend  my  lady  readers  with 
whom  gardening  is  something  of  a 
&mily  amusement  to  keep  to  simple 
shapes.  I  have  seen  great  beauty 
the  result  of  extreme  simplidly: 
for  instance,  a  long  line  of  narrow 
oblong  beds,  with  the  grass  of  the 
terrace  left  between,  in  a  sufficient 
space  to  allow  of  walking  and 
working;  and  then,  in  front  of 
each  space  of  grass,  a  small  round 
bed;  in  eveiy  round  bed  a  sunk  pot 
of  anything  that  happened  to  be  in 
flower,  and  a  sufficient  uniformity 
produced  by  edging  eveiy  round 
bed  alike,  with  the  hardy  little  Vir- 
ginian stock,  whidb,  with  very  little 
care,  in  the  way  of  re-sowing,  and 
cutting  off  flowers  to  prevent  seed- 
ing, may  be  kept  in  blossom  all  the 
summer.  As  to  the  oblong  beds, 
each  had  two  standard  roses,  one  at 
each  end,  and  they  were  bordered 
alternately  with  pansies  and  double 
daisies;  they  were  planted  with 
various  perennials  of  about  an  equal 
height  There  was  enough  of  uni- 
formity, and  there  was  always  some- 
thing in  bloom,  at  proper  intervals, 
and  in  appointed  places.  This  is  a 
great  point  to  remember,  and  pro- 
vide for;  and  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  I  said  inDecember— keepa  book. 
Dear  mother  earth  holds  &8t  her 
secrets.  You  must  not  trust  your 
memory  to  tell  you  what  they  are. 
For  instance,  in  the  autumn  your 
masses  of  scarlet  gladiolus  must 
come  up  so  as  to  please  the  beholder 
by  presenting  altogether  a  certain 
correspondence;  so  your  fidthful 
flowering  yellow  calceolarias  must 
not  come  up  here,  there,  and  every- 
where, but  in  comers  or  centres,  or 
in  long  lines  with  the  proper  colours 
in  front  of  them. 

If  you  are  laying  out,  not  a  long 
border  or  edge  design,  but  a  pattern 
for  a  plateau,  I  would  strongly  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  to  the  stiff  design 
rather  than  venture  on  wavy  ones. 
The  last  may  look  very  well,  but 
they  require  a  gardener^s  care,  for 
any  imperfection  in  width  or  wave 
is  very  disagreeable  to  the  eye ;  stiff 
squares,  oblongs,  and  rounds  are 
easily  cut  with  the  string  and  sticks, 
and  can  be  kept  by  unskilled  hands 


ass 
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in  tmdoTibted  proportion  of  out- 
line. 

It  is  very  easy  to  design  these 
gardens.  Half  a  sheet  of  note  paper, 
or  any  other  shape  which  may  hear 
a  truer  resemhlanoe  to  your  piece  of 
ground,  creased  down  the  centre 
each  way,  and  turned  in  down  the 
sides  and  acrpes  the  comers,  will 
giyework  for  your  ingenuity;  and 
a  neat  hand  and  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors  will  fulfil  whatever  you  <jLo- 
termineupon.  Arrange  the  pieces  on 
your  tahle-coyer,  leaving  spaces  for 
grass  or  gravel;  out  out  hollow 
squares,  and  pierce  your  diamonds 
if  you  please ;  very  few  people  need 
go  beyond  their  own  brains  and 
their  own  book  for  a  pattern ;  and 
they  may  attain  the  desired  end  un- 
troubled by  compasses,  inch  rulers, 
and  puzzling  lines  of  intersection. 
Then,  once  get  your  centres  and 
comers  on  the  grass,  and  a  measur- 
ing tape  will  do  all  you  want. 

However,  this  gurden  is  to  look 
well  all  the  year  through:  then 
certain  things  must  be  attended  to. 

The  shapes  must  please— that  is, 
the  mere  idea  cut  out  on  the  grass, 
and  offering  only  the  implanted  soil 
to  the  eye,  must  have  a  oneness  of 
design,  and  a  pleasantness  of  pro- 
portion. There  must  be  nothing 
grotesque ;  nothing  too  complicated ; 
no  thickness  here  and  thinness 
there;  nothing  straggling,  and  no 
bits  and  scraps  flying  off  as  if  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conunon 
centre.  The  unplanted  design,  I 
repeat,  of  good  brown  earth  laid 
down  on  close-cut  turf  must  be  such 
as  can  be  understood  at  a  glance, 
and  liked.  This  first  necessity  you 
must  rigidly  observe—a  good,  well- 
proportioned  pattem,  with  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  breaks  or  pieces, 
but  not  so  many  as  to  make  one 
feel  that  good  lines  have  been  torn 
into  a  multitude  of  threads,  or 
masses  cracked  to  pieces— in  short, 
every  design  should  be  one^of  deci- 
sion, and  not  a  jumble. 

The  next  necessity  is  that  you 
should  fix  on  places  where,  in  such 
a  correspondence  with  each  other  as 
to  present  a  fixed  idea,  you  must 
plant  stiff-growing  evergreen  shrubs 
and  plants. 

The  shrahs  may  be  of  different 


greens,  from  the  pale  box  to  the 
dark  Irish  yew,  but  colour  must 
also  be  in  correspondence;  and  the 
plants  must  be  of  the  stiff  aloe- 
looking  sort,  like  the  Yucca  gloriosa 
and  the  hardy  perennial-leaved, 
spreading,  feathery  grasses— always 
bearing  a  prop^  correspondence  as 
to  colour^and  kind.  Here  then  yon 
have  your  design,  pricked  out,  and 
pointed,  by  planting  in  a  way  which 
shall  illustrate  its  beauty  ^nd  fi^ 
ness.  I 

Then,  the  border  flowers  must  be 
considered.  If  the  design  is  alar- 
like,  you  may  border  alternate  rays 
with  a  perennial  plant,  and  leave 
those  between  for  annuals.  I  know 
no  border  plant  which  is  as  hardy, 
or  as  good  every  way,  as  the  doable 
daisy ;  and  if  every  other  ray  is  bor- 
dered with  daisy,  you  neea  not  be 
afraid  of  varying  the  others,  for  the 
retum  of  the  daSsy  at  distinct  inter- 
vals will  keep  the  idea  from  being 
muddled ;  yet,  too  much  variety  in 
edging  is  not  often  very  good. 

Three  things,  the  design,  the  fixed 
places  for  the  evergreens,  and  the 
perennial  edgings  —  these  three 
things  will  be  pleasant  all  the  year 
through;  but  to  have  a  garden 
thoroughly  agreeable  in  winter  you 
must  have  more— intersecting  your 
design  there  must  run  a  green 
ribbon.  In  a  stiff  design,  the  ribbon 
must  be  stiff,  laid  down  in  lines,  and 
turned  in  angles,  and  this  must  be 
planted  with  some  evergreen  shrub 
that  will  bear  cutting  to  an  even 
height— yew  is  pNorhaps  the  best; 
but  this  intersection  n[iaybe  noade 
of  box,  very  agreeably  to  the  eye, 
though  some  persons  object  to  the 
scent  it  yields ;  or,  in  some  sitoa- 
tions,  it  may  be  safely  made  of  the 
low-growing  white-flowering  winter 
heath.  If  your  design  does  not 
allow  of  this  green  ribbon  going 
among  your  beds— if,  for  instance, 
you  have  chosen  a  block  pattENra« 
then  your  green  must  be  in  masses, 
but  the  masses  must  bear  a  perfect 
correspondence  with  each  other ;  the 
required  number  of  the  blocks  must 
be  given  up  to  this  well-cut,  closely 
growing  shrub,  and  the  idea  <^ 
Pope's  hues,  written  for  censore,  but 
proved  to  be  praise,  must  be  fiil- 
filled,— 
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Qrof  nodi  at  grovt,  etch  ^l«y  baa  a  brother,  t 
And  bAtf  the  pUt&»m  Jut  reflects  th«  other.' 

The  garden  of  his  Grace  the'Dnke 
of  Ghandos  at  Oanona  muBt  have 
been  decidedly  good— saoh  is  the 
reflection  of  to-day. 

These  green  beds  wonld  alone 
make  your  garden  look  pleasantly 
all  the  winter ;  but  where  yon  haye 
space  to  make  them  of  a  snfScient 
width,  the  compact  green  ribbon 
may  run  down  the  middle  of  the  bed, 
and  leaye  room  for  a  row  of  yellow 
aconite  to  come  up  close  to  the  turf 
with  its  bright  flowers  like  omar 
mental  gold-headed  nails  to  keep  all 
flat  and  secure.  It  never  makes  a 
thick  edging;  but  this,  and  all 
other  plants,  should  be  accepted 
with  ail  natural  propensities,  and 
used  accordingly.  Inside  the  yellow 
nails  of  aconite  you  may  haye 
bunches  of  early  spring  flowers, — 
flay  doable  rose-colour  hepatica — 
but  at  long  intervals.  In  every  in- 
terval you  may  plant  a  carnation  or 
a  pink;  they  keep  tidy  all  winter 
long;  and  having  thus  planted  pe- 
rennials, you  ought  still  to  have 
space  for  a  bright  free-flowering 
annual — the  same  annual  to  be  re- 
peated the  whole  length  of  your 
green-ribbon  bed.  Of  course  these 
arrangements  occur  in  exact  corre- 
spondence on  each  side  of  the  ribbon. 
If  you  have  planted  your  hardy 
annual  in  the  autumn,  it  will  flower 
early ;  and  if  you  are  rich  in  bedding 
plants,  you  may  get  rid  of  it  in  time 
to  replace  it  with  something  that 
sball  flower  on  through  the  autumn. 
When  September  gardening  begins, 
you  can  take  up  the  bedding  plants, 
cut  aU  prim  and  shapely,  and  sow 
for  next  year  in  the  same  places  if 
you  please.  The  green  ribbon  will 
have  its  sides  spotted  with  the  hods 
of  carnations,  and  look  very  well  till 
its  secreted  treasures  come  up  again, 
each  in  its  turn.  In  a  bed  of  this 
sort  it  is  a  great  point  to  have  a  re* 
petition  of  the  same  flower.  Too 
much  variety  never  answers.  And 
the  sameness  of  the  green  centre  re- 
<iuires  a  certain  amount  of  sameness 
in  the  ornamental  edge.  It  is  all 
jar,  and  there  is  no  harmony  unless 
this  is  observed. 

When  your  winter  beauty  is  thus 
provided  for  you  can  afford  to  haye 


some  beds  empty— but  these  empty 
beds  must  be  in  correspondence, 
must  'nod  to  one  another:'  they 
must  form  comers,  or  sides,  or  the 
points  of  triangles,  or  alternate  with 
beds  that  are  planted. 

But  quite  empty  they  never  need 
be.  There  may  always  be  room  for 
clomps  of  snowdrops,  and  crocus 
edging;  and  if  you  nave  wisely  got 
in  your  kitchen  garden  a  great  re- 
serve bed  of  common  hardy  bulbs, 
you  may  have  these  beds  filled  early 
with  welcome  blossoms,  and  you 
may  put  them  back  when  you  have 
doDO  with  them,  and  are  ready  with 
verbenas  and  geraniums.  The  only 
thing  to  remember  is  that  you  do 
not  remove  the  same  bulbs  the  next 
year. 

These  beds,  which  are  generally 
kept  in  miserable  emptiness  waiting 
for  the  bedding  plants,  may  also  be 
filled  in  autumn   alternately  with 

Slants  of  the  conmion  yellow  wall- 
ower,  and  the  pretty  rock  plant, 
the  white  arabis.  They  will  flower 
all  through  the  spring  together 
making  bright  patches,  and  sending 
forth  delicious  scents ;  and  when  jou 
want  the  beds,  you  can  transfer  the 
arabis  to  the  reserve  beds  in,  the 
kitchen  garden,  and  throw  the  stocks 
away,  if  you  have  no  wall  to  stick 
them  into;  a  proper  extravagance  is 
as  necessary  as  a  proper  economy  in 
the  management  of  our  garden  tref^ 
sures. 

Seed-sowing  is  one  of  the  great 
works  of  March.  It  goes  on  till  the 
middle  of  Juna  The  hardy  annuals 
are  to  be  sown  now.  I  do  not  advise 
you  to  sow  tender  annuals  in  pots 
under  frames  in  order  to  transplant 
them.  Wait  till  the  first  week  in 
June,  and  sow  them  then  where  they 
are  to  stay.  It  vdll  be,  to  such  gar- 
deners as  I  hope  I  am  addressing, 
in  common  terms,  'more  plague 
than  pleasure'  to  do  anything  else. 
If  you  take  care  what  you  are 
about  you  will  get  in  this  way  all 
you  want;  and  by  'taking  care,' 
I  mean  that  you  must  in  those 
spots  where  you  sow  have  fresh- 
sifted  earth ;  fine  soil  is  necessary  to 
success.  You  must  sow  with  your 
great  pot  of  fine  earth  by  you,  and 
you  must  put  it,  to  the  exclusion  oi 
the  less  mie  mould,  wherever  you 
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flow.  This  fine  soil  should  be  made 
of  sifted  earth,  silver  sand,  or  road 
drift,  and  pounded  charooal.  On  a 
bed  of  this  place  yonr  seeds;  if 
yonr  seeds  axe  small  not  too  deep. 
Deep  sowing  is  utterly  nnpxodnctiye 
in  these  cases.  And  the  quantity  of 
seed  nsoally  sown  is  min.  Ton  are 
not  going  to  transplant,  yon  know ; 
80,  be  persnaded;  sow  your  seed  as 
you  wish  your  plants  to  be— six, 
ten,  or  a  dozen,  fifteen— never  more 
than  twenty.  If  you  sow  in  the  old 
way,  by  tiie  pinch  and  the  tea- 
spoonful  you  will  get  crowded, 
slaying-each-other  pliuits;  fighting 
for  life,  shabby,  unhealthy,  shape- 
less, and  exhausted.  But  sow  care- 
fally,  oover  with  fine  soil,  shelter 
with  plucked  leaves,  if  needful,  from 
a  glanng  sun,  and  you  will  have  all 
the  success  tiiat  can  be  desired.  I 
have  sown  one  seed  of  mignionette  in 
strong  soil— in  &ct  in  an  onion  bed 
— ^and  I  have  been  astonished  by 
the  result ;  a  strong,  thick-stemmed, 
succulent  plant,  ftdl  of  huge  flowers, 
branching  out  again  and  again  after 
plucking,  and  lasting  all  the  year. 
The  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of 
June,  you  may  make  your  first  sow- 
ing of  the  hs^f-hardy  annuals,  and 
your  second  sowing  of  the  hardy 
ones.  When  you  sow  the  half-hardy 
annuals,  if  you  choose  to  mark  their 

§  laces  with  cuttings  from  the  spring- 
owering  shrubs,  they  will  grow 
wonderfully,  and  it  saves  space  to 
do  so.  When  you  sow  the  earlier 
ones,  you  may  grow  cuttings  of 
chrysanthemums  from  the  plants 
that  have  stood  the  winter  in  open 
air  with  great  success.  In  June  you 
should  put  in  cuttings  from  your 
geraniums  in  the  open  border  in 
tiie  shade;  you  will  scarcely  lose 
one. 

Among  the  garden  works  of  March 
is  the  pegging  down  the  beds  of 
roses.  These  beds  should  have  been 
made  in  autumn  with  a  plentiful 
mixture  of  good  rotten  stable  soil. 
No  gardener  should  be  without  rose- 
beds— pinned  down,  and  growing 
from  their  own  roots,  not  grafted. 
In  March,  when  pegging  them,  cut 
off  what  you  don't  require,  and  tip 
every  long  shoot  that  you  are  peg- 
ging down.  The  first  year  they  will 
not  belong  enough  to  peg,  and  they 


must  be  pruned  with  a  view  to  tfak 
operation  in  the  second  year.  Hon, 
I^vence,  and  the  smaU-lesTed 
double  Scotch  rose  make  the  most 
beautiful  beds  that  can  be  imagined; 
by  having  snowdrops  and  croeafies 
among  the  rose  roots,  the  beds  an 
pretty  in  the  spring,  and  by  raking 
m  seed  of  the  Virginian  stock,  you 
will  have  a  carpet  of  blossom  nJun 
you  cut  off  your  last  roses  and  let 
in  the  light  and  air  in  autonm; 
then,  when  all  is  over,  undo  yonr 
pegging  and  give  a  top-soiling  of 
rotten  manure  before  replacing  yoar 

Emned  roses  as  they  were  before; 
nt  every  March,  tip  the  long  shoots 
from  which  you  may  expect  all  tbe 
side  shoots  to  flower.  Eose  beds  fill 
up  comers  beyond  the  designed 
garden,  beautif uHy ;  and  th^  make 
good  centres. 

I  am  not  going  to  repeat  anything 
that  I  have  already  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  gardening  in  the  September 
number  of  'London  Society' or  in 
that  of  December  last  year;  I  am 
going  to  confine  myself  as  much  as 
po^ble  to  that  pefft  of  my  subject 
which  belongs  to  the  present  season, 
and  the  prominent  point  of  interest 
is  certainly  the  selection  of  annuals; 
because,  if  we  are  to  give  up  the 
disagreeables  of  the  bedding-ont 
syst^,  and  accept  its  agxeeables 
only,  we  must  look  to  our  annnals 
for  supplying  us  with  blossoms  and 
brightoiess  a  good  deal  more  than 
we  nave  dona  For  the  tempoiaiy 
beauty  of  bedded  plants  has  made 
us  so  mnch  in  love  with  masses  of 
colour  that  we  shall  never  be  con- 
tent to  do  without  them.  The 
objections  to  annuals  are  that  ^ 
grow  ragged,  are  uncertain,  and  do 
not  last  long.  I  answer  that  if  care- 
fully sown,  and  frequently  trimmed, 
they  are  not  ragged  and  not  oncer- 
tain,  and  that  if  never  allowed  fo 
seed  they  last  quite  as  long  as  Aey 
are  wanted.  If  you  want  to  fill  a 
bed,  you  may  sow,  as  I  have  said, 
thinly  in  drills  in  March,  then  sow 
again  between  the  drills  in  ihe 
middle  of  May.  If  you  also  vm 
^our  scissors  in  the  pleasant  eren- 
ings  as  much  as  you  can,  yon  ^^ 
keep  up  fine  masses  of  colour  eaaily 
enough.  I  shall  therefore  give  a 
list  of  plants  that  will  be  fbtind 
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profitable.  The  following  are  about 
one  foot  higlL 

Bartonia  anrea^  large  flowers,  &ee, 
of  a  deep  yellow.  Candytnfts>  white, 
porple,  very  free  flowering.  Collin- 
8ia,bioo1or.  GoUomia  coccinea,  good 
scarlet  flowers.  GodetiaLindleyana: 
there  is  both  rose-colonr  and  white ; 
it  is  finely  marked.  Linnm  grandi- 
flomm,  scarlet  All  sorts  of  Inpins 
—act  as  I  have  already  said,  and 
cat  off  the  seed  pods.  Sweet  alys- 
snm,  very  &ee  flowering.  Petnnias, 
white  and  pnrple. 

Higher  annuals  may  be  required 
in  borders,  and  if  so,  yon  may  sow 
sweet  peas,  cdnyolvnlos  major  and 
cobsea  scandens  for  climbers — ^the 
last  requires  a  moderate  hot-bed, 
and  must  not  be  put  ont  till  May. 
And  for  standards,  the  calliopsis,  of 
sorts;  the  orange-colonred  erysi- 
mum, the  pentstemon;  malope  tri- 
fida;  phloxes;  chrysanthemum  cari- 
natum;  calceolaria  pinnata. 

German  asters  and  antirrhinums 
may  be  sown  in  April  and  May,  and 
will  bloom  in  summer  and  autumn; 
and  for  low  plants  there  are  the 
nolana, blue;  the silene, pink ;  and 
the  cenia,  white. 

It  IB  quite  certain  that  the  best 
effects  may  be  produced  by  carefully 
cultiyating  our  free -flowering  an- 
nuals, and  properly  arrangiog  their 
ooloors ;  and  by  their  help  we  need 
not  incur  more  than  a  very  moderate 
expense  in  obtaining  the  bright  bed- 
ding plants  for  which  we  have  been 
enduring  dreary  winters  and  empty 
springs  for  the  sake  of  the  showy 
autumn  so  often  brought  to  a  sudden 
destruction  by  an  untimely  frost. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this 
paper  to  the  treatment  of  the  stiffly 
designed  garden,  which  looks  best  of 
all  in  front  of  a  house;  of  borders 
and  shrubberies  I  have  already 
written.  It  may,  I  feel,  appear  to 
some  readers  that  to  keep  such  a 


garden,  like  a  garden,  all  the  year 
round,requiresconsiderablethought, 
foresight  trouble-taking,  and  perse- 
Terance.  I  reply,  that  the  exercise 
of  so  many  excellences  is  at  once 
as  great  a  recommendation  as  I 
could  have  hoped  to  see  attached  to 
my  '  lady's  garden.'  By  all  means 
keep  such  a  garden,  and  more  suc- 
cesses than  meet  the  eye  may  crown 
your  labours. 

But  if  you  do  not  keep  such  a 
garden— if  you  keep  another  sort, 
and  look  out  all  the  winter  t)irough 
on  the  bare  soil  of  what  once  held 
flowers,  in  that  dismal  state  of  wait- 
ing that  would,  to  me,  make  any 
winter  long,  without  one  living  lei^ 
in  the  bare  beds  to  make  the  hours 
bright,  while—all  for  want  of  var- 
nished green  boughs,  and  scarlet 
wind-flowers, 

'  Unwanned  by  any  mtaei  light, 
The  gny  day  darkens  Into  night.' 

What  are  you  the  better  for  it? 
That  people  should  not  have  a  gar- 
den at  all,  but,  no  doubt  for  excel- 
lent reasons,  should  decide  in  favour 
of  well-mown  turf,  can  be  under- 
stood; but  that  people  should  so 
long  have  borne  desolation  under 
the  drawing-room  windows,  can  only 
be  explained  by  confessing  what  an 
extraordinary  pleasure  the  autumn 
beds  gave,  when  they  really  bloomed. 
A  stronger  argument  for  having 
the  cheerfulness  of  verdure  and  co- 
lour all  winter,  and  the  delights  of 
the  spring  flowers  when  they  come, 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

There  is  something  very  human- 
izing in  the  presence  of  flowers. 
The  March  flowers,  the  April  buds, 
the  May  blossoms  please  us  in  our 
very  souls,  and  help  to  make  us 
happy.  They  are  the  gaiely  of  the 
eartii.  'They  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin.'  We  are  irresistibly  im- 
j)elled  to  try  our  hands  at  their  cul- 
tivation. G.  P. 
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TWO  boys  vere  leaning  over  the 
low  wail  of  a  rustic  bridge,  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conyersation.  It 
was  a  pictnresqae  spot^  and  the 
grey  stone  parapet  coTered  with  ivy, 
the  old  oak-tree  whose  branches 
OTerhnng  the  narrow  thongh  rapid 
stream  which  ran  below,  the  mill- 
wheel  from  which  the  water  fell, 
tinted  by  the  setting  snn  of  a  sum- 
mer's evening  like  a  saocession  of 
rainbows,  might  have  elicited  admi- 
ration fiom  more  observant  spec- 
tators than  the  two  boys  to  whom 
my  story  belongs;  bnt,  as  the  fact 
was,  river,  mill-wheel,  and  evening 
light  were  all  unnoticed,  thongh 
their  eyes  were  fixed  npon  the 
brawling,  dancing  stream,  as  they 
occasiomdiy  stooped  down  to  pick 
up  pebbles,  and  watched  them  fall 
into  the  water  below. 

Something  was  evidently  engross- 
ing their  minds,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  that  eager  talk.  They  were 
a  striking  contrast ;  one  slight,  dark, 
and  wiry;  the  other  of  a  larger, 
heavier  build,  with  fair  complexion, 
and  a  countenance  that  betokened 
either  extreme  indolence  or  weak- 
ness, perhaps  both.  This  boy, 
whose  name  was  Newstead,  ap- 
peared to  be  remonstrating  with  the 
other  upon  some  scheme  he  was 
eagerly  advocating. 

'It's  no  good,  Erie;  I  am  sure 
you  would  never  get  it  done :  who 
is  there  to  help  you  ?' 

'  Who  ?'  returned  the  other,  indig- 
nantly; 'why,  heaps  of  fellows. 
Tou  don't  suppose  the  whole  school 
is  going  to  take  all  this  as  you  take 
it !  I  believe  you'd  let  a  stage-coach 
run  over  you  if  you  were  lying 
down  in  the  sun,  sooner  than  move 
six  inches  out  of  the  way/ 

'I  don't  know  quite  that;  but 
few  things  are  worth  much  trouble ; 
and  as  to  this  plan  of  yours,  of 
shutting  the  masters  out  of  the 
school,  even  if  you  can  do  it.  Dr. 
Harit<m  is  not  a  man  to  alter  his 
mind  for  bullying.' 

'Hell  have  to  alter  it  for  some- 
thing/ said  Erie ;  'does  he  suppose 


we  have  been  here  all  these  yeus 
under  Baldwin,  and  now  he  is  to 
come  with  his  stiff,  priggish  maniier, 
and  keep  us  all  under  lock  and  key 
like  a  set  of  babies?  He  isacon- 
founded  tyrant,  thaf  s  what  he  is, 
and  the  sooner  he  is  taught  that 
we  won't  stand  it  the  better.' 

'  Well,  what  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do  in  the  matter  ?' 

'  Why,  nothing ;  only  as  senior  in 
the  long  room,  you  must  shut  your 
eyes  and  ears  as  soon  as  the  son 
rises  to-morrow :  my  job  won't  take 
more  than  two  hours;  and  it's  ligbt 
before  four  now.  It's  easy  to  getout 
by  walking  along  the  top  of  the  wall. 
The  getting  back  is  not  so  eacsy, 
but  we  can  manage  it,  I  dare  aay.' 

'  But  what  have  you  done  about 
North  and  Thompson?  One's  a 
saint,  and  the  other  would  peach.' 

'  Done  1  why^  nothing,  to  be  sue. 
I'm  not  so  soft  as  to  let  those  fel- 
lows know  what  we're  after.  Why, 
North  lives  at  Hariton's  I' 

'  And  what  good  do  you  expeci 
fifom  this  ?' 

'  Why,  they  will  be  surprised,  if 
they're  nothing  else,  when  they  find 
they  can't  get  inside  the  gates,  and 
that  may  make  old  Hariton  think 
twice  what  he's  about  before  he  tnee 
to  bully  fellows  who  wont  bear  it; 
and  as  to  you,  why,  you've  aimply 
got  to  do  nothing  at  alL  Idcm't 
see  why  yon  shoiUd  oonoem  you^ 
self  about  it' 

'Perhaps  not;  only  I  do  know 
about  it,  you  see,'  said  Newstead. 

'And  who's  to  know  that?  It 
will  never  come  out  who  started  the 
scheme,  and  so  ifs  "punish  od0 

Sunish  aU,"  and  I  don't  think  bell 
0  that.' 

'  Well,  we  shall  see  what  oomesof 
it ;  but  I  don't  expect  much  good, 
I  confess.' 

The  two  boys  sauntered  back  mw 
the  school,  and  were  soon  in  bed. 
Newstead  fell  into  the  heavy,  dream- 
less sleep  belonging  to  bis  soDf 
what  lethargic  nature;  while  i)^^" 
slumbers  were  constantly  brofc^ 
by  the  anticipation  of  his  monuDP 
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scheme,  anxiety  for  the  result,  and 
fear  lest  the  early  dawn  shotild  not 
find  him  at  work. 

Pr.  Hariton  had  only  sucoeeded 
to  the  head-mastership  of  the  school 
at  Bridge  End  abjout  six  months 
before,  and  had  oome  in  for  rather 
an  nndne  share  of  nnpopularity ; 
for,  though  he  was  a  stiff  and 
narrow-minded  man,  enforcing  rules 
that  were  simply  harassing  to  the 
boys,  withoat  their  bringing  any 
particularly  good  results,  it  was  the 
contrast  of  his  nystem  of  espionage 
with  the  trust  reposed  in  them  by 
their  former  master.  Dr.  Baldwin, 
that  at  once  condemned  him  to 
hatred  and  opposition.  There  was 
no  elasticity  in  his  manner  of  ruling. 
Boys  and  masters  all  felt  the  change 
keenly,  and  the  real  love  they  had 
felt  for  Dr.  Baldwin  seemed  to  urge 
them  on,  from  a  &lse  feeling  of 
loyalty,  to  oppose  his  snoceesor. 

Julian  Erie  was  one  of  the  first  to 
show  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
and,  as  one  of  the  head  boys  in  the 
school,  his  example  was  followed 
by  many  others.  The  constant 
grumbling  soon  grew  into  a  deter- 
mination to  show,  by  some  very  de- 
cided  act,  the  feeling  that  existed 
among  them,  and,  after  many  plans 
discussed  and  rejected,  it  was  agreed 
to  shut  the  masters  out  of  the 
Bohool  by  fiistening  up  the  great 
iron  gates  in  a  manner  that  must 
take  some  time  to  undo. 

To  accomplish  this  the  boys  had 
collected  a  quantity  of  long  pliable 
rods,  with  which  they  proposed  to 
interlace  the  heayy  iron  bars  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  to  cover 
them  with  as  much  furze,  gorse, 
and  prickly  holly  as  could  be  col- 
lectea  fcft  the  purpose,  so  that  de- 
molishing their  work  should  at  all 
eTents  be  a  painfhl  process.  Th^y 
had  been  continually  on  the  banks 
of  the  riTer,  to  cut  as  many  willow 
wands  as  possible ;  these  were  con- 
cealed in  different  puts  of  the 
grounds,  and  a  man  had  been  em- 
ploved  to  bring  a  cart-load  of  gorse 
and  force  from  a  neighbouring  com- 
mon. All  this  had  been  done,  and 
the  great  thing  now  was  to  use 
their  weapona  before  they  were  dis- 
coTBred. 

Aocordinglyi  before  fonr  o'clock 


between  thirty  and  forty  boys  were 
up  and  stirring.  It  was,  as  Erie  had 
said,  an  easy  matter  to  get  out  of 
the  dormitory  window,  and,  by 
creeping  along  the  wall  that  bounded 
the  outer  court,  to  let  themselYeB 
down  outside  the  great  gates. 

Eagerly,  skilfully,  and  silently 
did  the  little  band  of  rebels  pro- 
ceed with  their  work,  and  in  less 
than  two  hours  the  gates  were  so 
formidably  barricaded  that  they  felt 
they  had  put  an  impregnable  bar- 
rier between  themselves  and  their 
tyrant,  and  every  boy  crept  back  to 
his  bed,  his  heart  beating  with  exul- 
tation and  triumph. 

Matters  went  on  as  usual  till 
half-past  seven  o*clock,  when  Dr. 
Hariton  and  the  other  masters  were 
to  come  into  the  school.  Very  pale 
was  the  doctor's  face,  very  dark  his 
brow,  as  with  stem  and  com|)re8sed 
lips  he  stood  before  the  formidable- 
looking  barricades.  The  counte- 
nances of  the  rest  were  divided 
between  dismay  and  amusement. 
There  was  another  way  into  the 
school,  but  of  course  Dr.  Hariton 
could  not  compromise  his  dignitjy 
BO  far  as  to  use  it,  even  had  time 
allowed  of  his  doing  so,  for  it  was 
some  distance  round.  Bushing 
quickly  down  the  hill,  and  up  from 
the  street,  came  the  bojs  from  their 
respective  houses,  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  being  late  for  school ;  and 
there,  in  front  of  the  iron  gates 
which  had  been  so  successfully  bar- 
ricaded, both  boys  and  men  were 
brought  to  bay.  The  boys  were 
silent,  the  master  angry.  He  ordereil 
them  to  open  the  gates  immediately, 
and  assist  the  'Custos,'  who  was 
making  some  futile  attempts  on  the 
other  side  to  remove  the  barrier; 
but  not  a  boy  moved,  and  the 
old  '  Custos '  could  not  succeed  in 
making  any  break  in  the  fences.  He 
pricked  his  fingers,  muttered  and 
grumbled,  and  soon  gave  up  the 
attempt  Still  more  exasperated, 
Dr.  Hariton  called  for  the  head  boy 
of  the  school,  but  he  was  not  forth- 
coming. He  walked  angrily  away, 
desiring  that  Francis  Newstead 
should  be  sent  to  him  at  once,  and 
gave  notice  that  he  should  require 
the  attendance  of  the  sixth  fonn  in 
his  Ktudy  at  a  qnarter  before  ten. 
B  a 
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The  uproar  was  great ;  at  that 
early  hour  only  masters  and  boys 
were  about;  and  no  sooner  had  Dr. 
Hariton  beat  his  retreat,  than  long 
shouts  of  triumph  and  yells  of  de- 
fiance followed  him  to  his  homa 
Till  that  moment  he  had  never 
realised  his  unpopularity,  and  it 
was  with  a  strong  feeling  of  anger 
and  disappointment  that  he  re- 
entered his  study,  and  restlessly 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  be- 
gan to  consider  what  would  be  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  The  oppo- 
sition was  evidently  too  formidable 
and  unanimous  for  him  to  be  able 
to  treat  it  lightly :  the  ringleaders 
must  be  punished  and  expelled; 
but  he  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
the  code  of  schoolboy  honour  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  he 
would  have  in  discovering  them. 

While  deep  in  thought,  a  knock 
at  the  door  announced  Francis 
Kewstead*s  arrival,  and  the  doctor 
sat  down  in  his  armchair  to  receive 
him. 

'Well,  sir,'  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
ment's silence  on  both  sides, '  what 
have  you  to  say  to  me  ?' 

'Nothing,  sir,'  said  Newstead, 
looking  up  in  surprise. 

'Nothing?  No  explanation  to 
give  of  this  disgraceful,  this  abomi- 
nable, this  insulting  behaviour?' 
exclaimed  Dr.  Hariton,  waxing  more 
wroth  as  he  recalled  the  scene  of 
the  morning.  '  Then,  I  say,  as  head 
boy  in  the  school,  you  should  have 
something  to  say ;  some  explanation 
to  give  of  your  conduct' 

'  But  I  have  done  nothing,  sir.' 

'  Don't  tell  me,  sir,'  x)er8isted  Dr. 
Hariton,  more  and  more  angry; 
'if  you  did  not  do  it,  you  knew  it 
was  being  done.  Do  not  add  lying 
and  co^rardice  to  your  bad  con- 
duct' 

The  colour  rushed  into  Francis 
Newstead's  fietce,  and  his  eyes  flashed 
with  indignation  as  he  answered, 
passionately — 

'  If  I  had  done  it,  sir,  I  should 
neither  deny  it,  nor  be  afraid  that 
any  one  should  know  I  had.'  And 
as  Dr.  ]Eburiton  looked  upon  his 
dear  blue  eyes  and  noble  open 
countenance  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  doubt  his  word ;  but  the  evident 
difficulty  of  discovering  the  truth 


only  exasperated  him  more;  and 
he  continued,  without  noticing  the 
boy's  indignant  denial — 

'It*s  perfectly  clear  that  this 
could  not  have  been  done  without 
your  knowledge,  so  I  insist  on  being 
told  the  truth  about  it  at  once.' 

Easy  and  good-tempered  as 
Francis  Newstead  was,  he  was  now 
so  thoroughly  provoked  that  he  lost 
all  self-control,  and  answered,  in  a 
proud,  defiant  tone — 

'  Then  the  truth  is,  that  I  sud 
all  I  could  to  Erie  to  prevent  it, 
and  did  not  succeed.' 

'  Erie,  then,  was  l^e  originator  d 
the  scheme  ?'  exclaimed  the  doctor, 
catching  at  the  nama 

'  I  did  not  say  so,'  replied  New- 
stead, biting  his  lips  with  vexation 
at  his  unguarded  speech;  'I  only 
said  I  spoke  to  him  about  it' 

'Very  well,  sir,'  returned  the 
doctor,  more  than  satisfied  with  the 
due  obtained  by  Newstead's  un- 
wary speech.  'You  may  go  now; 
and  return  here  with  the  rest  of  the 
sixth  form  at  a  quarter  before  ten 
o'clock.' 

Very  much  annoyed  and  crest- 
fallen, Francis  Newstead  retired, 
knowing  in  what  light  he  would 
be  looked  upon  by  the  whole  school, 
if  it  was  believed  that  he  had  be- 
trayed any  one  to  the  head  master 
—and,  indeed,  to  a  generous-hearted 
boy  like  Newstead,  the  very  idea 
of  having  done  it,  however  inad- 
vertently, was  galling  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  went  at  once  in  search 
of  Erie,  to  tell  him  what  had  hvp- 
pened,  but  unfortunately  he  could 
not  find  him,  and  they  only  metjnst 
as  the  sixth  form  were  going  into 
the  study  before  ten  o'clock,  the 
gates  having  been  previously  opened 
by  the  assistance  of  some  workmen, 
the  boys  declaring  one  and  tth  that 
they  could  not  do  it 

The  doctor  received  them  very 
sternly,  and  after  a  short,  angiy 
speech,  which  was  listened  to  in 
sullen  silence,  he  proceeded  to  in- 
quire who  had  origmated  this  act  of 
rebellion.  No  one  answered,  and 
the  doctor  continued — 

'  I  know  of  one  of  the  instigators 
of  this  disgraceful  conduct,  but  I 
shall  reserve  his  sentence  till  to-day 
at  four  o'dock,  when  I  expect  the 
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whole  school  to  be  assembled,  and 
to  inform  me  of  the  name  of  every 
boy  concerned  in  this  shameful  act 
of  rebellion.  In  the  meantime  there 
will  be  no  half-holiday,  and  every 
boy  must  whte  a  hundred  lines  of 
the  first  ^neid  for  me  before  to« 
morrow.' 

Very  discontentedly  the  boys  re- 
tired, and  there  was  much  gram* 
bling  in  the  school  at  a  sentence 
which  those  who  were  not  impli- 
cated considered  extremely  imjust, 
bnt  none  were  either  so  perplexed 
and  unhappy  as  Newstead,  for, 
knowing  the  violence  of  his  fhend's 
temper,  he  thought  that  by  telling 
him  what  had  occurred  he  should 
take  away  the  small  chance  there 
was  of  his  passing  muster  with  the 
rest,  and  yet  he  could  not  bear  to 
be  acting  what  would  seem  a  dis- 
honourable part  by  him. 

There  was  but  little  time  out  of 
school  that  day,  but  in  the  evening 
Newstead  came  up  to  Erie,  who  was 
hurrying  past  him,  and  stopped 
him,  saying, 

'  Wait  a  minute,  Erie,  I  want  to 
go  with  you.* 

'I  can*t  wait;  that  confounded 
imposition  has  put  me  back  with 
my  other  work,  and  I'm  going  to 
get  some  one  to  finish  it  for  me.' 

'  I  can  do  that,  but  I  must  speak 
to  you ' 

But  Erie  ran  ofif  in  such  a  hurry 
that  Newstead's  imploring  accents 
were  lost  in  air.  In  vain  he  searched 
for  Erie;  the  Fates  were  against 
their  meeting,  and  when  the  school 
assembled  at  four  o'clock,  in  accord- 
ance with  Dr.  Hariton's  order,  Erie 
was  the  very  last  to  rush  in,  heed- 
less of  every  one,  in  his  usual  im- 
patient manner. 

Br.  Hariton's  anger  had  toned 
down.  His  manner  was  stem,  but 
there  was  a  sadness  in  his  voice  as 
he  addressed  the  boys.  Ho  again 
reminded  the  sixth  form  that  it  was 
to  them  that  he  looked  for  support 
in  the  school,  from  them  that  he 
expected  the  example  which  would 
gnide  and  control  the  rest.  He  had 
not  imagined  that  the  results  of  Dr. 
Baldwin's  teaching  could  have  so 
80on  passed  away.  He  inquired  of 
them  in  what  respect  he  had  given 
them  offence,  for  he  concluded  such 


an  outbreak  could  only  be  the  ex- 
pression of  some  pent-up  dissatis- 
mction.  His  manner  had  a  tender* 
ness  about  it  which  took  the  boys 
by  surprise,  and  made  many  of  them 
feel  that  perhaps,  after  all,  they  had 
misunderstood  him.  He  asked  them 
to  tell  him  what  their  grievance  was, 
that  if  reasonable  it  might  be  re- 
dressed ;  but  he  went  on  to  say  that 
before  any  step  was  taken  by  him 
he  must  be  met  by  ar  candid  avowal 
on  the  part  of  the  ringleaders  of  the 
rebellion. 

To  this  there  was  no  reply— not  a 
boy  spoke ;  there  was  no  indication 
of  capitulation  on  their  side,  and  he 
felt  that  he  had  made  a  wrong  mova 
Somewhat  irritated  by  this,  and 
meeting  with  no  response,  but  per- 
ceiving, on  the  contrary,  the  most 
dogged  determination  to  be  silent 
expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the 
boys,  he  at  once  made  use  of  the 
information  so  unintentionally  sup- 
plied by  Newstead,  and  saia  that 
'  he  knew  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  and  that  as  there  was 
such  a  resolute  determination  on 
their  part  not  to  make  any  con- 
fession, he  had  no  alternative  but 
at  once,  there  and  then,  pubh'cly  to 
expel  the  boy  to  whom  he  refenred.' 

*  Julian  Erie,  stand  forward,  that 
I  may  publicly  expel  you  from 
Bridge  End  for  your  act  of  rebel- 
lion ;  I  know  you  to  be  one  of  the 
ringleaders ;  I  know  it  from  one  to 
whose  wiser  counsels  you  refused  to 
listen.  Leave  my  presence,  and 
mind  that  within  the  next  three 
hours  you  leave  Bridge  End.  What- 
ever you  may  leave  behind  you  shall 
be  forwarded  to  you,  but  your  face 
must  not  be  seen  here  beyond  the 
time  I  have  named.* 

Great  was  the  consternation  of 
the  whole  school,  greater  still  that 
of  poor  Erie.  He  grew  scarlet,  and 
then  deadly  pale ;  and  as  he  passed 
Newstead,  who  was  standing  near 
the  door,  he  said  to  him, 

'Newstead,  you  d — d  sneak,  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  this ;  but  T\\ 
have  my  revenge  before  I  die,  so 
beware!' 

These  were  the  last  words  that 
Newstead  heard  Julian  Erie  utter, 
for  no  one  could  prevail  on  him  to 
see  Newstead,  who  waited  for  some 
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time  in  hopes  of  taking  leave  of 
him,  and  of  giving  him  the  only 
explanation  in  his  power.  Jalian 
Erie,  a  popular,  high-spirited  boy, 
who  would  himself  rather  have  died 
than  betray  a  companion,  left  the 
school  amidst  the  openly-expressed 
regrets  of  his  schoolfellows  and  a 
heart  bursting  with  bitter  hatred 
and  desire  for  revenge. 

And  now  we  must  pass  over  an 
interval  of  live-and-twenty  years, 
and  see  the  two  boys  we  have  been 
describing  as  middle-aged  men,  one 
bronzed  and  looking  older  than  his 
age  from  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a 
topical  faun,  for  Francis  Newstead 
had  spent  many  years  in  India, 
where  he  had  had  a  good  appoint- 
ment He  still  retained  many  of 
his  boyish  characteristics,  and  his 
fine  open  countenance  and  bright 
smile  had  brought  him  many  friends. 
Qenial,  generous,  and  kind-hearted, 
he  was  a  universal  favourite,  and 
was  now  returning  to  England  to 
live  on  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Julian  Erie  was  comparatively  a 
wreck,  almost  a  cripple  from  rheu- 
matic gout,  and  a  coufirmed  invalid. 
When  he  returned  home  after  his 
expulsion  from  Bridge  End  his 
fother,  who  was  a  violent-tempered 
man,  was  so  furiously  angry  that  he 
insisted  on  his  leaving  home  again 
immediately  to  study  for  the  bar, 
and  sent  him  to  London  for  that 
purpose.  For  two  years  he  scarcely 
ever  saw  him,  when  his  own  sudden 
and  serious  illness  necessitated 
Julian's  recall,  but  it  was  only  in 
time  to  receive  his  father's  forgive- 
ness and  blessing.  Mr.  Erie  had  a 
small  property  in  Sussex,  to  which, 
as  the  eldest  son,  Julian  succeeded. 
A  short  time  after  he  married  his 
cousin,  and  with  her  he  had  lived 
quietly  at  Luscombe  Hill  ever  since, 
becoming  every  year  more  gouty 
and  more  infirm. 

But  we  must  leave  my  two  heroes 
for  a  time,  and  turn  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent and  far  gayer  scene. 

A  ^oup  of  young  people  assem- 
bled m  the  bay-window  of  a  draw- 
ing-room in  one  of  the  largest  houses 
in  Hastings. 

It  was  a  sunny  and  bright  morn- 
ing at  the  end  of  March,  without 


much  wind,  and  a  blue  unclouded 
sky.  The  window  was  open;  some 
were  sitting  on  the  ledge,  othen 
looking  out  In  the  farther  draw- 
ing-room, of  which  the  folding-doors 
were  open,  were  the  remains  ci 
breakfast 

The  house  belonged  to  Sir  Heniy 
Westmacott,  and  the  group  in  tlM 
window  consisted  of  hia  diaughtexs 
and  two  sons,  a  son  and  daughter  of 
his  youngest  brother,  and  a  college 
friend  of  his  sons'.  A  happy,  meny 
party,  with  no  other  thought  than 
to  compress  as  much  amusement 
into  the  day  as  possible.  Sir  Heniy, 
fbr  whose  health  the  &inily  had  re- 
moved to  Hastings,  and  who  was 
sitting  by  the  fire  reading,  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  oold  wind 
that  came  in  at  the  open  window. 

'  We  will  shut  it,  papa,  in  one 
minute,'  said  Maria  Westmacott, 
'  when  Bachel  and  Lewis  can  settle 
what  they  are  going  tj  do.' 

'Bachel  had  better  stay  at  home 
and  be  quiet,'  said  her  uncle,  peta- 
lantly;  'there  is  always  something 
extraordinary  to  be  done  for  her.' 

It  was  evident  that  Raohel  West- 
macott was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
party,  or,  at  all  events,  tluat  all  com- 
bined to  do  80  she  wished.  She  was 
rather  a  delicate-looking  girl,  with  a 
pale,  clear  complexi(m,  and  daii 
hair  and  eyes,  very  like  her  biother, 
whom  «he  was  evidently  entreating 
to  do  something  against  his  hotter 
judgment 

<  Oh !  you  bad  uncle,'  said  Bachel, 
running  up  to  him  and  kissing  hiB 
foreheeyd ;  *  why  do  you  sny  what  is 
not  true  ?  Why,  it's  you  that  say  I 
am  to  do  what  I  like  always.' 

'Bless  you!'  said  the  old  man, 
kissing  her  fondly;  'but you  area 
plague,  nevertheless.' 

'  It's  the  others  that  are  plagues/ 
she  returned.  '  My  plans  are  ali 
settled.  Horace,  do  shut  the  win- 
dow, and  if  you  and  Lewis  will  go 
down  to  the  beach  to  speak  to  the 
old  man  about  his  boat,  we  will 
come  down  to  you.' 

'  The  tide  won't  serve  till  twelve, 
I  can  tell  you,'  said  ^orace,  a  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  fair  youth,  witli 
somewhat  heavy  features,  bnt  a 
beautiful  smile  that  lighted  them 
up  when  he  spoke;  'and  all  the 
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Bailors  on  the  beach,  and  the  fisher- 
men too^  say  that  tlus  boat  you  are 
so  fond  of  is  not  seaworthy/ 

'  Stuff!'  retorted  Rachel ; '  it's  only 
because  they  suppose  that,  if  they 
say  that,  you  will  use  theirs;  and  be- 
sides, I  believe  you  want  us  to  have 
a  large  boat  that  you  may  go  too. 
Now  I'm  going  to  be  hai)py,  and 
have  a  long  day  with  Lewis  all  to 
myself/ 

'  You  never  want  me  now,  Rachel, 
why  is  that?'  said  Horace,  looking 
very  discontented. 

'  I  don't  so  much  mind  about  you, 
but  I  don't  want  Arthur  Faulkenor,' 
was  the  not  very  gracious  rejoinder, 
'and  you  can  ride  with  him.  Be- 
sides, you  are  always  taking  Lewis 
away  from  me.' 

'  Now,  Rachel/  said  Maria  West- 
macott  from  the  next  room, '  if  you 
have  done  giving  your  orders  to  the 
whole  world,  perbaps  you  will  tell 
me  what  to  practise  for  the  evening. 
You  know  the  Thatchers  are  coming.' 

'You  need  not  practise  at  all; 
you  can  play  anything.  Maria,  do 
let  Rose  Thatcher  play  those  duets 
with  you  to-mght,  and  I'll  practise 
them  to-morrow/ 

'Certainly  not:  you  will  play 
them  better  than  she  will,  even  at 
sight  I  wonder  what  I  am  going 
to  do  to-day  ?' 

'  Come  with  us/  said  Rachel,  with 
a  great  effort,  in  a  sudden  fit  of 


'  No,  I  can't  leave  papa ;  and,  be- 
sides, you  are  going  to  oe  drowned, 
you  know.' 

'Many  a  true  word  spoken  in 
jest/  said  Rachel,  laughmg,  and 
kissing  her.  *  Now  here  is  Lewis, 
looking  furious  that  I  am  not  ready. 
I  shan't  be  half  a  minute,'  and  she 
ran  upstairs  without  waiting  for  her 
brother's  reproaches. 

'I  suppose  you'll  be  back  to  din- 
ner, Lewis?'  said  his  cousin,  in  a 
tone  of  pique.  *  You  know  we  have 
people  coming  here  this  evening.' 

'Of  course,  but  why?'  and  nere 
he  stopped  short,  quite  afraid  of 
persuaaing  Maria  to  come  out,  if  it 
should  prove  '  the  one  thing  Riachel 
did  not  want,'  as  she  always  de- 
clared every  contrary  circumstance 
in  life  to  be. 

'  Vm  not  coming,  you  need  not  be 


afraid,'  said  Maiia,  in  a  tone  of 
wounded  feeling. 

Rachel's  entrance  precluded  any 
further  controversy,  and  Lewis, 
looking  rather  grave  and  '  put  out/ 
followed  Rachel  down  to  the  beach. 
There  she  found  her  cousin  and 
Arthur  Faulkenor  laying  cloaks  and 
cushions  in  the  boat,  which  atten- 
tion and  homage,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  from  infancy,  she  took 
as  her  right  and  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Rachel  Westmacotf s  nature  was 
one  that  throve  in  the  warm  atmo- 
sphere of  love,  and  in  after  years, 
when  life  and  its  troubles  pressed 
harshly  upon  her,  the  genial,  soft- 
ening influences  that  had  surrounded 
her  childhood  stood  her  in  good 
stead,  and  gave  her  heart  and  hope 
when  many  who  had  been  more 
inured  to  suffering  would  have  been 
soured  and  dispirited. 

'  How  charming  I  bow  delightful !' 
exclaimed  Rachel,  as  the  boat  pushed 
off  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the  top 
of  the  waves.  'There  is  wind 
enough,  and  yet  not  too  much.' 

'You'll  be  sick  if  there  is  any 
more/  returned  her  brother;  'so 
if  s  to  be  hoped  there  won't  be.' 

'  Sick  1  why  I  never  was  sick  but 
once  in  my  life.  Of  course  I  shan't/ 
and  Rachel  took  off  her  bonnet  and 
let  the  wind  play  with  her  soft, 
brown  hair  as  she  leant  over  the 
side  of  the  boat  and  dabbled  her 
fingers  in  the  water. 

'No  fear  of  more  wind  to-day/ 
said  the  old  boatman  in  an  oracular 
tone;  'it  '11  be  dropping  altogether 
just  now,  or  I'm  much  mistaken/ 

'Then  we  had  better  keep  close 
ashore  perhaps?'  asked  Lewis, doubt- 
fully, as  the  little  boat,  with  every 
sail  set,  seemed  almost  fiying  over 
the  water. 

'  As  you  like,  sir ;  we  ain't  so  far 
out  now  but  what  we  could  row  in, 
and  the  wind  mayn't  drop  yet 
awhile.' 

'  It  will  be  all  right,  Lewis ;  now 
sing  with  me.  It's  easier  to  sing  on 
the  sea  than  anywhere/  said  Rachel, 
as  in  a  clear  soprano  she  began  to 
sing  one  of  the  Irish  melodies.  Hei* 
brother  sang  a  good  second,  and  for 
somo  time  there  was  no  sound  but 
those  two  young,  clear  voices  and 
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the  ripple  of  the  waveB  agftioBt  the 
boat-aoe. 

'  Lewis,  I  do  believe  Fm  htmgry/ 
gaddenly  exclaimed  Bachel,  lookiiig 
half-firightened,  as  if  some  terrible 
calamity  had  be&llen  them. 

'Beally/  he  replied,  langhiDg; 
'thafs  because  you  despised  the 
shrimps  I  brought  you  for  break- 
last  I  don't  know  what* s  to  be 
done ;  we  haye  not  eren  a  fishing- 
net  on  board,  or  we  might  catch 
some  fish  and  cook  them  for  you 
perhaps.  Would  you  like  to  go 
back  home  again  ?* 

'No,  not  at  all;  why  didn't  we 
faring  some  luncheon  with  us? 
Loo^  there's  a  ship;  well  ask  the 
sailors  for  some  biscuit.  Is  she 
coming  this  way?' 

'  It  is  a  big  Indiaman  going  up 
to  London;  she  won't  come  much 
further  in.  She's  been  lying  about 
in  the  offing  this  day  or  two,  waiting 
for  a  pilot,  perhaps.' 

'Oh!  Lewis,  lefs  go  on  board. 
I  never  saw  a  big  ship  in  all  my 
life.  Do  you  think  we  can?*  ex- 
daimed  Bachel,  turning  to  the  old 
man,  and  standing  up,  in  her  eagei^ 
ness  to  see  the  ship. 

'  May  be  as  likely  as  not  I've 
often  taken  parties  as  wanted  to  go 
aboard  the  ships  before  they  got 
into  the  river,  for  they  are  some- 
times a  week  before  they  can  land 
the  passengers  in  London.' 

'I  don't  think  it  would  do  for 
you,  Bachel;  it's  a  merchant-vessel, 
and  I  don't  see  how  I  could  take 
you  on  board.' 

'Never  mind,  only  go  and  see; 
they'll  give  me  a  biscuit,  at  all 
events.' 

'  We  can  go  alongside  her,  sir,  if 
the  lady  likes;  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  thai' 

'Tes,  certainly,'  said  Bachel. 
'  Lewis,  I  must  go.  How  long  will 
it  take?' 

'She's  coming  this  way;  it  won't 
take  long,'  and  soon  the  frigate 
stood  out  before  them,  making  the 
little  boat  look  so  insignificant  that 
Bachel  said  she  felt  like  a  shrimp 
before  a  whale. 

Slowly  and  majestically  the  ship 
seemed  bearing  down  upon  them 
till  the  little  cockleshell  of  a  boat 
was  dancing  in  the  trough  of  her 


waves.  In  some  mysterious  lan- 
guage the  sailors  had  been  given  to 
imderstand  that  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man wanted  to  come  on  board,  and 
the  captain  ordered  a  rope  ladder 
to  be  thrown  down  into  the  boat. 
Poor  Bachel  looked  veiy  much  dis- 
appointed as  she  said— 

'  I  can't  climb  up  that,  can  I?* 
and  she  looked  wistfully  up  the 
ship's  side,  which  towerod  Oke  a 
great  bla(^  mountain  over  her 
head. 

'Of  course  not;  you  must  not 
dream  of  it.  I  will  just  run  up  and 
see  if  I  can  get  you  some  biscuit 
Sit  still,  I  shan't  be  a  minute.' 

Very  disconsolate  Bachel  sat  down, 
watohing  the  rope  ladder  swaying 
about  with  every  movement  of  the 
ship,  and  her  wish  to  go  on  board 
grew  stronger  and  stronger  eveiy 
minute. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  two  could 
hold  the  ladder  steady  enough  for 
me  to  get  up?'  she  asked. 

'  Ay,  ay,  we  could  hold  it,'  said 
the  younger  man;  'but  whether 
you  could  climb  it  is  another  thing.' 

'Let  me  try/  she  said,  eagerly, 
'only  a  step  or  two :  if  I  can't.  111 
come  down  again.' 

'Better  not  be  so  venturesome, 
miss;  ite  harder  than  you  think/ 
said  the  old  fisherman. 

'  I'll  only  try :  now,  have  you  got 
it  steady?'  and  she  ran  lightly  up 
the  first  few  steps.  Then  came  a 
heavy  lurch  of  the  ship,  and  the 
rope  swiped  fur  from  the  boat  The 
ship  rose  still  far  above  her  head ; 
she  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  being 
fJone  in  the  world  with  the  deep, 
green  sea  below,  and  the  sl^  over 
her  head.  She  turned  sick  and 
dizzy,  and  the  thought  that  she 
should  be  drowned  came  vividly 
before  her.  To  the  lookers-on  she 
only  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  mo- 
ment, but  that  moment  to  her 
seemed  a  lifetime. 

'I  must  go  on— I  will/  she  said, 
aloud ;  and  by  a  tremendous  effort 
she  fixed  her  eyes  only  on  the  ship, 
and  continued  her  ascent  One  of 
the  sailors  saw  her,  and  leaned  for- 
ward to  give  her  his  hand.  It  was 
not  till  she  felt  the  deck  beneath 
her  feet  that  she  realized  the  teirible 
danger  she  had  passed. 
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Her  biofher  did  not  see  her  at 
first  He  TTas  talking  to  the  captain 
on  the  other  side  of  the  deck.  Bnt 
the  sailors  and  passengers  crowded 
around  her,  some  declaring  they  had 
not  seen  a  hmnan  being  since  they 
left  Oaloatta,  others  eagerly  inquir- 
ing if  it  was  true  that  she  had 
climbed  the  rope  ladder,  and  expres- 
sing their  astonishment  at  such  a 
feat.  Poor  Eachel  was  getting  very 
shy,  and  heartily  wished  herself 
back  in  the  boat,  especially  as  Lewis 
came  up  to  her  at  that  moment  with 
rather  a  disapproving  &oe. 

'Why  did  you  come,  Baohel ?  I 
told  you  not' 

*  But  I  wanted  so  very  mnch/  she 
pleaded ;  '  and  now  I  am  here  quite 
safe,  may  I  see  the  ship  V 

*Some  of  the  passengers  are  at 
dinner  in  the  large  cabin,  but  the 
lady  can  go  down  if  she  likes/  said 
the  captam,  civilly. 

'Oh  yes,  I  should;  and  perhaps  I 
oonld  get  some  biscuit  ?* 

Down  the  steep  stairs,  and  into 
the  hot,  steaming  cabin,  where  some 
Tery  dusky-looking  men  and  women 
seemed  to  be  eating  rice  and  curry, 
Bachel  and  Lewis  were  ushered. 
To  their  dismay,  the  party  assem- 
bled there  all  rose,  entreating  ihem 
to  take  a  morsel  of  something.  They 
should  be  so  glad  to  hear  some 
English  news.  But  the  manner  and 
the  accent,  and  the  whole  scene,  was 
so  new  to  Bachel,  that  her  hunger 
'vanished  at  once,  and  even  her  de- 
sire to  see  more  of  the  ship,  and  she 
told  her  brother  she  was  quite  ready 
to  return.  But  they  had  to  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  before  the  captain 
oould  be  satisfied,  and  Lewis  took 
the  precaution  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
biscuit  from  the  steward.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  had  lingered  rather 
behind,  and  when  he  came  on  deck 
a  very  unexpected  sight  presented 
itself.  Bachel  was  leaning  over  a 
mattress,  on  which  a  man  was  lying 
wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  and  sheltered 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  wind ; 
yet  he  seemed  shivering,  as  if  from 
cold,  and  the  ghastly  grey  tinge  that 
overspread  his  features  looked  more 
livid  every  time  the  fresh  March 
wind,  though  tempered  by  a  brilliant 
snnahine,  swept  past  him.  On  a  low 
seat  at  his  feet  sat  a  tall^  isxt  man^ 


anxiously  watching  him,  with  as 
much  vigour,  health,  and  content- 
ment in  his  kindly  smile  and  genial 
manner  as  the  countenance  of  his 
companion  expressed  the  reverse. 
All  this  struck  Lewis  as  he  glanced 
at  the  group  before  him,  but  how 
Bachel  had  contrived  to  make  ,her- 
self  one  of  the  party,  or  why  she 
should  apparently  be  taking  a  dying 
man  under  her  protection,  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  It  seemed  some- 
thing beyond  even  her  vagaries. 
.  She  was  evidently  promising  some- 
thing, at  which  the  sick  man's  friend 
seemed  to  demur. 

'  Oh,  Lewis,  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come;  I  want  to  ask  yoB*  some- 
thing. This  poor  man  —  gentle- 
man,' she  said,  blushing,  and  cor- 
recting herself,  '  is  so  very  ill,  and 
we  can  take  him  home,  can't  we?' 

Her  brother's  astonishment  was 
too  great  for  him  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer her  immediately.  He  looked 
at  the  sick  man's  friend  for  some 
explanation. 

Where  was  the  home  to  which  he 
was  to  be  taken?  and  why  should 
they  undertake  the  charge  of  a  sick 
man?  It  seemed  such  an  extraordi- 
nary idea  that  he  felt  as  if  Baohel 
must  be  losing  her  senses  to  enter- 
tain it  for  a  moment 

'Well,'  said  Bachel,  impatient  at 
receiving  no  reply,  'of  course  we 
can,  so  he  had  better  come  at  once. 
He  has  had  a  very  bad  fever,  and  is 
still  extremely  weak  and  ill.' 

'What  can  you  mean,  Bachel?' 
remonstrated  her  brother,  in  a  low 
voice.  '  Tou  must  be  crazy  I  You 
know  nothing  of  this  man,  except 
that  he  has  had  a  fever.  Do  you 
wish  to  catch  it?' 

'Ohl  sir,'  said  the  sick  man« 
raising  himself  up  with  difficulty, 
and  looking  eamestiy  at  Lewis  wi& 
eyes  that  seemed  unnaturally  lai^, 
and  clasping  his  thin  hands  in  Uie 
intensity  of  his  emotion,  *  I  have 
been  ill  ever  since  we  left  Calcutta, 
and,  expecting  to  land  to-day,  have 
been  carried  on  deck.  They  tell  me 
now  that  no  passengers  may  be 
landed  here,  that  we  shall  be  some 
days  going  up  the  river.  I  feel  that 
I  Ediall  never  live  to  set  my  foot  again 
in  England.  This  lady  offered  to 
land  us  at  Hastings.'     Here  he 
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pftused,  and  looked  wuifoUy  from 
one  to  the  other. 

'You  are  only  weak  now/  said 
his  friend,  soothingly ;  '  I  dare  say, 
as  yoa  have  weathered  so  much, 
yon  may  weather  a  little  more,  and 
it  would  prohably  be  inoonyenient 
to  this  gentleman  to  set  us  ashore.' 

Lewis  felt  extremely  perplexed, 
for  his  naturally  kind  neart  was 
touched  by  the  evident  illness  and 
anxiety  of  the  sick  man.  He  turned 
to  the  captain,  and  asked  what  had 
been  the  matter  with  him. 

'A  sharp  attack  of  fever,'  replied 
the  captam,  'but  that  passea  off 
long  ago ;  lately  he  has  been  nearly 
dying  of  weakness,  kept  up  by  seap- 
sickness,  from  which  he  has  never 
been  frea' 

'  Then  you  think  there  would  be 
no  risk  to  my  sister  if  we  landed 
him?— risk  of  infection,  I  mean.* 

'  None  in  the  world.  It  would  be 
a  kind  act,  for  the  man  has  been  a 
terrible  sufferer.  I  never  thought 
he  would  have  lived  to  see  England. 
That  Mend  of  his  is  one  in  a  thou- 
sand. He  has  nursed  him  day  and 
night,  and  haa  never  been  put  out 
by  his  whims  or  oomplaiuts,  for  he's 
as  fanciful  as  a  sick  cnild.' 

'Well,*  said  Rachel,  impatiently, 
coming  up  to  Lewis,  '  had  we  not 
better  go?' 

'  We  are  talking  of  your  taking 
that  poor  sick  man  along  with  yon, 
young  lady,'  besan  the  captaiD. 

'We  shall  do  that,  of  course,' 
said  Rachel,  rather  abruptly ;  '  the 
question  is,  how  to  do  it,  for  he 
can't  get  down  that  rope  ladder  into 
our  boat.' 

Lewis  still  looked  undecided,  but 
his  sister's  ptronger  will  carried  the 
day.  If  they  could  have  foretold 
the  results  of  their  kindness,  they 
would  rather  have  seen  the  sick 
man  die  before  their  eyes  than  have 
been  the  means  of  taking  him 
ashore. 

Another  difficulty  now  presented 
itself  to  Lewiss  mind.  Their  boat 
was  not  a  large  one,  and  two  more 
passengers,  with  possibly  some  lag- 
gage,  would  certainly  be  objected  to 
by  the  sailors  who  brought  them. 
Rachel,  however,  anticipated  this 
objection  by  saving — 

'Don't  let  those  men  make  any 


difficulties^  Lewis,  give  them  this. 
And  she  slipped  half  a  sovereign 
into  his  hand. 

The  suddenness  of  the  whole  pro* 
oeeding  had  somewhat  bewildered 
her  brother,  and  he  had  some  doubts 
in  his  mind  as  to  whether  he  was 
being  very  kind  and  charitable  or 
only  very  foolish  in  8i>oiling  Rachel 
She,  however,  was  quite  in  her  ele- 
ment, delighted  to  do  a  kind  action, 
and  charmed  with  the  novelty  of  tbe 
adventure. 

The  captain  was  only  too  glad  to 
&cilitate  their  departure,  and  Rachel 
saw,  with  great  satisfaotion,  that  the 
sailors  were  preparing  a  chair,  in 
which  they  oould  be  lowered  into 
the  boat 

'  I  am  afraid  you  can  scarcely  have 
room  for  us  both,'  said  the  side 
man's  friend  to  Lewis,  with  his 
bright,  cheery  smile,  'and  yet  if  you 
take  Colonel  Glargis,  I  believe  I  am 
a  necessary  evil.' 

'  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that,' 
replied  Lewis,  'but  we  could  not 
stow  away  much  luggage.' 

'We  shall  not  have  much:  two 
carpet-b^SS  ^^  l^old  all  that  wa 
shaJI  want  for  a  week.  The  balk 
of  the  luggage  must  go  on  to  I/xor 
don.' 

'  Then  do  let  us  get  into  the  boat 
first,  Lewis,'  said  Rachel,  'and  then 
we  shall  be  out  of  the  way.' 

She  was  taken  at  her  word,  for  at 
a  sign  from  the  captain,  who  was 
standing  by,  she  was  whipped  np  by 
a  sailor  and  placed  in  the  chair  that 
had  been  prepared  to  let  them  down; 
and  as  soon  as  she  recovered  from 
her  surprise,  she  was  relieved  to 
find  an  easier  way  of  retorning  to 
the  boat  than  the  rope  ladder  she 
had  so  x)erilous1y  ascended.  She 
busied  herself  at  once  in  arranging 
a  place  for  the  sick  man  to  lie  down, 
and  making  it  as  comfortable  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances; 
then  she  stood  up  to  watch  his  de- 
scent into  the  boat,  which  was  ac- 
complished with  a  good  deal  more 
difficulty  than  hers  had  been,  firom 
his  extreme  weakness.  At  last, 
however,  the  two  carpet-bags  were 
thrown  down,  and  they  left  ^ 
ship's  side.  In  her  excitement  Bar 
chel  had  forgotten  her  hunger,  but 
now  waa  really  glad  to  turn  to  vte 
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biioiiit  which  Lewis  had  proonred 
from  the  steward,  and  even  to  drink 
a  little  wine  from  a  flask  which  the 
Biok  man's  friend  offered  to  her,  and 
which  he  always  carried  about  for 
his  use. 

The  little  boat  did  not  make  much 
way,  for  the  wind  was  dead  against 
her,  and  her  freight  heavier.  Even 
Bachel  began  to  think  the  time 
tedious  as  she  sat  speculating  upon 
the  history  of  the  two  men  who  had 
80  unexpectedly  come  across  their 
path.  She  glanced  at  the  names  on 
the  carpet-bags  —  Colonel  Glargis. 
'How  little  like  a  soldier  he  looks,' 
she  thought;  'I  wonder  if  he  has 
ever  been  in  a  battle?  He  never 
can  have  been  strong  enough  for 
active  service,  so  weak  and  thin^ 
and  such  a  colour.'  Rachel  did  not 
understand  the  havoc  that  the  cli- 
mate of  India  makes  with  the 
strongest  English  constitution.  'Mr. 
F.  Kewstead.  I  wonder  what  he  is? 
Kot  a  soldier,  I  suppose,  as  he*s  only 
a  Mr.  It*s  a  good,  kind  fsice.  It's 
odd  he's  so  silent  I  wish  he  would 
aay  something.' 

So  with  this  wish  in  her  mind, 
and  a  sudden  feeling  that  she  was 
dull,  she  spoke  to  him,  and  tried  to 
elicit  something  of  their  antecedents, 
but  with  very  little  success,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  entirely  occupied  in 
considering  what  would  be  the  best 
means  to  provide  for  his  friend's 
comfort  when  they  landed.  It  was 
evident  that  none  of  his  attention 
was  to  be  given  to  Rachel,  which,  as 
the  scheme  of  bringing  away  the 
sick  man  had  originated  with  her, 
and  as  she  was  quite  unaccustomed 
to  anything  approaching  to  neglect, 
did  not  altogether  please  her. 

She  began  to  suggest  some  plan, 
bat  was  quickly  cut  short  by  the 
old  boatman. 

'  Lord  bless  ye,  miss,  he'd  neyer 
bear  all  that  bother  and  palavering. 
If  you  and  the  gentlemen  will  just 
nmupto  the  hotel  and  order  his 
room,  Jem  and  I  can  carry  him  up 
as  easy  as  nothing.  He  can  be  put 
faiio  hed  at  once,  and  stop  there  till 
he's  more  fit  to  move  than  he  is  now. 
They  have  always  everything  ready 
and  comfortable  up  there.' 

There  could  be  no  objection  to 
this  veiy  sensible  suggestion.    The 


sick  man  heayed  a  weary  sigh,  as  if 
longing  for  the  time  when  he  should 
be  once  more  lying  in  a  comfortable 
bed,  and  Lewis  kept  looking  at  his 
watch,  and  asking  how  much 
longer  they  would  be  kept  out, 
anxious  on  account  of  his  uncle, 
who  would  be  quite  sure  to  be 
alarmed  at  their  long  absence. 

Every  one  seemed  growing  fidgetty 
and  uneasy,  except  the  boatmen, 
who  took  the  delay  phlegmatically 
enough,  knowing  that  at  all  events 
they  should  gain  by  it  At  last  came 
the  welcome  grating  sounds  of  the 
boat  upon  the  shingly  shore.  Bachel 
and  Lewis  jumped  out,  and  were 
preparing  to  run  up  the  bank,  when 
she  turned  round  and  said  in  rather 
a  haughty  manner — 

'  Do  you  wish  us  to  order  rooms 
for  you  at  the  hotel  ? 

*  If  you  please,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,' replied  the  sick  man's  friend, 
without  even  observing  Rachel's 
change  of  noanner,  or  saying  a  word 
in  recognition  of  her  services. 

'Well,  if  thafs  not  ungracious!' 
she  exclaimed,  as  they  slowly  and 
laboriously  climbed  up  the  shingles 
into  the  street;  'I've  a  great  mind 
not  to  go  near  the  hotel.' 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Lewis,  impa- 
tiently; 'of  course  the  man  must 
haye  some  place  to  go  to,  and  we 
must  order  his  room.  We  can't  do 
any  more  for  him.  I  can  only  think 
of  Uncle  Henry.  He  will  be  in  one 
of  his  nervous  fits,  and  no  wonder — 
just  think  how  long  we've  been 
away  I' 

Bachel  had  not  forgotten  this,  and 
at  that  moment  it  made  her  more 
uneasy  than  she  cared  to  own.  She 
said  that  it  would  be  best  for  her  to 
go  at  once  to  the  Crescent,  and  Lewis 
could  follow  her  as  soon  as  he  had 
been  to  the  hotel.  He  agreed  to 
this,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  out  of 
sight  she  ran  all  the  way,  and 
arrived  breathless  and  panting  at 
her  uncle's  door.  Her  knock  was 
answered  by  the  old  butler. 

'Thank  God  you're  safe,  Miss 
Rachel  1  Sir  Henry's  been  in  such 
a  way— dreadfall  It  will  undo  all 
the  doctor's  done  for  this  month 
past  They  are  all  gone  to  dinner 
now,  for  as  I  told  Sir  Henry—"  Let 
it  be  as  it  will.  Sir  Heniy,  all  things 
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are  vorse  to  bear  on  an  empty 
Btomach/'—and  so  they  aie.' 

'  Very  likely ;  and  so  I  will  go  into 
the  dining-room  at  once/ said  Ba- 
obel,  provoked  by  this  pompous 
harangae.  She  glided  by  him  into 
the  dining-room,  standing  for  a  mo- 
ment by  tiie  door  to  catch  Horace's 
eye. 

'  At  last !'  he  exclaimed.  '  Papa, 
here  is  Rachel,  qnite  safe,  after  all. 
Where  is  Lewis  V 

'Coming  directly.  I  had  better 
dine  at  once  and  dress  after,  hadn't 
I,  Uncle  Henry  y 

*  I  really  don't  care  what  you  do,' 
he  replied,  in  a  qnerulous  tone.  '  I 
am  much  too  ill  to  care  what  any- 
body does,  or  for  anything  except  to 
get  to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.' 

'You  can't,  papa,'  said  Maria, 
looking  reproachfully  at  her  cousin, 
'  when  there  are  people  coming  in 
the  CTODing.' 

Bachel,  who  very  much  disliked 
the  idea  of  being  '  in  a  scrape,'  and 
who  had  meant  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  the  minds  of  her 
cousins  by  the  graphic  account  she 
was  prepared  to  give  of  her  adven- 
ture, was  obliged  to  content  herself 
with  eating  her  dinner  in  silence, 
and  casting  comic  glances  of  despair 
at  Horace,  who  sat  opposite  to  her. 

'I  suppose  Rachel  has  told  you 
what  detained  us  T  said  Lewis,  going 
up  to  his  uncle.  '  I  was  afraid  you 
would  think  we  were  lost' 

'  Bachel  has  told  me  nothing,  and 
I  wish  to  hear  nothing.  One  thing  I 
am  determined  upon,  and  that  is 
that  there  shall  be  no  more  boating 
from  this  house.  I  am  not  going  to 
spend  such  another  day  for  any- 
body's fimcy.' 

'Why?'  asked  Eachel,  instantly 
roused  into  antagonism.  'Touknew 
we  were  safe  in  such  fine  weather.' 

Her  uncle  did  not  youchsafe  her 
any  reply,  and  she  was  obliged  to  eat 
her  dinner  in  silence,  with  a  consider* 
able  feeling  of  resentment  against 
what  she  considered  the  'iiijustice' 
with  which  she  was  treated. 

The  next  day  Rachel  speculated  a 
great  deal  upon  the  probability  of  a 
call  from  the  sick  man's  friend.  She 
said  so  much  about  it  that  Lewis 
offered  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  to  in- 
quire how  he  was,  but  this  she 


would  not  consent  to,  thinking  she 
had  already  not  been  treated  m\h 
sufficient  gratitude  and  oonsidfinr 
tion. 

'As  if  those  people  could  tell 
where  you  lived,'  said  Horace,  dis- 
dainfully. 

'As  if  *' those  people,"  as  you  call 
ihem,  could  not  ask  the  boatmen,  or 
the  people  at  the  inn,  and  find  out 
as  easily  as  possible.  If  this  kind- 
looking  man  don't  conoe  I  shall  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  gratitade  in 
human  nature,'  returned  Bacbd.  A 
conclusion  to  which  she  was  obliged 
to  come,  however  reluctantly;  for 
though  the  weather  was  wet  and 
stormy,  and  she  was  kept  at  hope 
all  day,  no  one  called,  and  nothing 
fiurther  was  heard  either  of  the  aick 
man  or  his  friend. 

The  fact  was  that  the  next  day 
Colonel  Glargis  had  become  much 
worse,  and  his  friend  had  called  in 
medical  advice.  When  the  doctor 
saw  him  he  told  Mr.  Newstead  at 
once  that  the  case  was  so  ^recarions 
that  any  relations  he  nught  have 
should  be  apprized  of  his  condition. 

On  inquiry,  Mr.  Newstead  found 
that  Colonel  Clargis's  sister  lived  at 
Tunbridge.  He  sent  to  her,  begging 
her  to  come  and  take  charge  of  her 
brother  at  once,  as  he  should  be 
obliged  to  go  to  London  to  receive 
the  luggage  when  the  ship  came  in. 

Almost  before  he  could  have  ex- 
pected her,  the  sister  arrived. 
Colonel  Clargis  could  not  be  moved 
for  some  days,  but  at  last  he  was 
able  to  be  carried  downstairs,  and 

Eut  into  the  bed-carriage  she  had 
rought  for  him.  Mrs.  Dickenson 
begged  Mr.  Newstead  to  accompany 
them,  but  that  was  impossible.  He 
saw  them  drive  off,  with  a  distinct 
feeling  of  relief  at  being  free  from 
the  anxiety  that  had  weighed  upon 
him  for  so  many  weeks. 

Francis  Newstead  was  still  the 
same  indolent  being  that  we  knev 
him  at  Bridge  End,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  few  days  with  '  nothing  to 
do'  was  particularly  pleasant  to 
him. 

The  iirst  use  he  made  of  his  lei- 
sure was  to  take  a  long  country 
walk.  The  sights  and  sounds  of  a 
spring  day  in  England  were  exqui- 
site enjoyment  after  his  long  exflc, 
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and  he  soon  turned  off  the  hig|i 
road  and  walked  across  green  fieldis 
and  into  narrow  lanes  bounded  by 
hedge-rows  faintly  tipped  with 
green,  and  steep  mossy  banks  en- 
amelled with  Yiolets  and  prim- 
roses, in  a  kind  of  dreamy  enjoy- 
ment. On  and  on  he  sauntered 
without  any  definite  purpose,  listen- 
ing to  the  birds  that  seemed  to  be 
caroling  on  every  side,  watching  the 
Tillage  children  trooping  home  from 
school,  and  listening  to  the  whistle 
of  the  ploughboy  as  he  led  his 
horses  over  ridge  and  furrow,  turn- 
ing up  the  soft  earth  that  seemed  to 
have  a  fragrance  of  its  own.  It  was 
all  so  new  and  yet  so  old,  so  linked 
with  the  x)a8t,  that  the  years  which 
had  elapsed  since  his  own  boyhood 
and  the  present  time  seemed  to  fade 
away,  and  the  weaiy  middle-aged 
man  felt  once  more  a  boy. 

He  stood  leaning  over  a  gate, 
musing  on  the  past  and  the  present, 
when  his  eye  was  attracted  by  a  pic- 
turesque old  house  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  It  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  hill,  nestling  under  some  fine  old 
trees,  among  which  the  grey  church- 
tower  and  the  cottage  roofs  of  a  small 
hamlet  could  be  seen. 

There  was  an  old-fashioned  gaiv 
den,  surrounded  by  a  fine  yew  hedge. 
The  sunlight  was  streaming  full  on 
the  stone  gables,  and  glittering  on 
the  mullioned  windows.  As  he 
looked  at  it  he  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  some  such  English  home 
awaited  him— it  looked  a  perfect 
haven  of  rest  and  comfort, 

'  Who  does  that  old  house  belong 
to,  my  boy  ?'  he  asked,  stopping  a 
ragged  urchin  who  was  making  un- 
earthly noises  to  scare  away  the 
birds  from  the  young  com  in  the 
next  field. 

'  That  house  yon?  that  be  Lus- 
combe  Hall— Squire  Erie's.' 

'Squire Erie's!  Luscombe  Hall !' 
Surely  those  words  came  to  Francis 
Newstead  with  a  familiar  sound  1 
Surely  that  was  the  home  of  his  old 
schoolfellow  Julian  Erie?  he  re- 
membered that  his  father  lived  in 
Sussex.  How  much  he  should  like 
to  see  him  again !  He  had  never 
even  heard  of  him  since  the  sad 
Pwting  at  Bridge  End.  He  did  not 
^w  a  smgle  person  in  Hastings, 


and  it  would  be  a  real  pleasure  to 
talk  over  old  times.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  house  it  struck  him 
that  it  looked  remarkably  still  and 
deserted,  but  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  experiment.  He  rang  the 
bell,  which  was  answered  by  an  un- 
tidy-looking girl,  who  seemed  un- 
able to  give  him  any  information 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Erie  oould  see 
him. 

'  He  was  always  there,  because  he 
was  BO  ill,'  she  said,  and  seemed  to 
think  it  extraordinary  that  any  one 
should  think  of  seeing  him ;  but  as 
Francis  Newstead  did  not  appear  to 
take  her  view  of  the  case,  she  pro- 
posed to  fetch  Mrs.  Sims. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  an  elderly,  respect- 
able-looking female,  dressed  in  black, 
and  from  her  he  learned  that  Mr. 
Erie  was  always  confined  to  his 
mom,  having  become  quite  a  cripple 
from  rheumatic  gout;  that  Mrs. 
Erie  and  the  children  were  in 
London,  and  the  servants  gone 
away  for  a  holiday.  She  did  not 
suppose  that  Mr.  Erie  would  be 
equal  to  seeing  a  stranger. 

'But  I  am  not  a  stranger,'  said 
Francis  Newstead,  with  the  bright 
smile  that  invariably  captivated 
every  one.  '  Take  my  card  up  to 
him,  and  tell  him  it  would  give  me 
the  greatest  pleasure  to  see  him,  and 
that  I've  only  just  returned  to  Eng- 
land. I  suppose  it's  the  same  per- 
son—we were  schoolfellows  —  his 
name  was  Julian  ?' 

'  Yes,  that's  his  name,'  said  the 
woman,  quite  won  by  Francis  New- 
stead's  kind  and  afiG&ble  manner. 
'  Well,  I'll  go  and  see,  maybe  ahttle 
company  might  do  him  good.  Mrs. 
Erie  and  the  children  have  been  in 
London  a  week,  and  no  one  left  here 
but  that  drab  of  a  girl,  so  I  just 
come  up  here  in  the  day  to  see  to 
the  poor  gentleman,  and  do  the  bit 
of  cooking  he  wants,  but  I  live  up 
yonder,'  she  said,  pointing  to  the 
village, '  ever  since  I  married.' 

'  Has  Mr.  Erie  been  long  ill  ?' 

'  On  and  off  for  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  now  it's  settled  so  in  his 
joints  that  he  can  hardly  move  at 
all;  but  if  you'll  walk  into  this 
room,  I'll  just  go  up  and  tell  him 
you're  here.' 

She  opened  the  door  of  a  dreary- 
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looldng  wainscoted  loom^  with  old 
led  cnrtains,  and  diity  white  painty 
on  which,  as  he  cotild  see  traces  d 
children's  deTastation,  he  concluded 
must  be  the  school*room. 

Presently  Mrs.  Sims  letomed. 
'If  you  will  walk  up,  Mr.  Erie  will 
be  glad  to  see  you/  And  then  she 
added  in  a  lower  voice,  'Perhaps 
you  won't  stop  long,  sir;  hearing 
of  you  seemed  quite  to  upset  him ; 
he  looks  very  poorly  to-day.* 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a 
broad,  old-fashioned  corridor,  fitted 
up  like  a  room.  There  were  doors 
on  each  side,  and  Mrs.  Sims  opened 
the  one  which  was  the  nearest,  but 
did  not  come  into  the  room. 

Francis  Newstead  was  so  startled 
at  the  sight  of  his  friend,  that  he 
Was  quite  afraid  of  betraying  what 
he  felt  The  man  before  him  was 
such  a  complete  wreck,  so  shrunk, 
and  with  such  an  expression  of  dis- 
tress in  his  countenance,  that  he 
was  a  most  x)ainfal  sight  to  look 
upon.  As  a  boy,  Julian  Erie  had 
Tery  marked  features,  and  Francis 
Newstead  remembered  him  at  once, 
but  something  in  his  appearance 
shocked  him  and  took  away  all 
power  of  speech. 

Happily,  Julian  Erie  was  so  ner- 
Tous  wat  he  did  not  seem  as  if  he 
observed  anything.  He  scarcely 
raised  his  eyes,  as  his  old  school- 
fellow came  up  and  greeted  him 
warmly. 

'How  glad  I  am  to  see  you,!ErleI 
but  griere  to  find  you  in  this  state. 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  such  a 
sufferer.' 

'  Tou  have  been  away  so  long,' 
replied  Erie,  with  a  faint  smile;  '  I 
suppose  you  have  not  heard  much 
about  your  old  friends?* 

'little  enough  for  there  twelve 
years.  But  what  a  lucky  chance  to 
meet  you  now!  We  left  Calcutta 
two  months  ago,  and  should  have 
landed  in  London,  but  I  had  a  friend 
on   board  who  has  been  so  ill  all 


through  the  voyage  that  they  knded 
him  at  Hastings.  I  remained  with 
him  till  his  sister  could  come,  and 
as  I'd  nothing  paiticalar  to  do,  I 
took  a  long  stretch  into  theoonnti7i 
and,  strange  to  say,  lighted  on  yoa; 
but  I  wish  you  seemed  more  proe- 
peroTiB,  old  fellow.' 

Again  a  sickly  smile,  which  wis 
more  like  a  spasm  than  a  smile,  dis- 
torted Julian  Erie's  features  as  he 
said — 

'I  am  what  the  world  would  call 
prosperous,  I  suppose,  barring  my 
being  such  a  helpless  log.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  walk  since  last 
summer.  But  my  wife  i^  well,  and 
my  two  boys  are  fine  healthy  lads.* 

'  I  should  like  to  see  them  veiy 
much.  Are  you  all  alone  in  the 
house,  Erie?' 

*Tes:  my  wife  has  gone  to  her 
mother  in  London,  and  as  I  could 
not  attend  to  the  children,  she  took 
them  with  her.  This  week,  too,  eTsn 
the  servants  are  gone  for  a  holiday, 
otherwise  I  should  have  begged  yon 
to  take  compassion  on  me,  and 
spend  a  day  or  two  here;  but  it 
would  be  asking  you  to  a  comfort- 
less abode.' 

*  The  idea  of  talking  of  comlbrt 
to  a  man  who  has  been  two  months 
on  board  ship!'  said  Newstead, 
laughing;  'wny,  the  very  fiwt  <^ 
having  space  to  move  in,  good  bread 
and  fresh  water,  are  luxuries  to  mo 
now.' 

'  Then  will  you  bring  your  thing* 
up  here  to-morrow?  Mrs.  SimB 
will  do  her  best  for  you.  She's  a 
clean,  tidy  woman,  though  not  mudi 
of  a  hand  at  cooking.' 

'I  shall  like  it  extremely,'  »- 
turned  Newstead,  rising  to  go.  'I» 
will  be  useless  for  me  to  go  to  Lo^ 
don  before  the  end  of  the  week,  •» 
there  is  nothing  very  attractive  at 
Hastings,  where  I  don't  know  a 
creature ;  and  to  meet  an  old  flnend 
in  this  way  is  such  a  piece  of  unex- 
pected good  luck.-* 
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PIBST   PAVOUBITE. 
(Illubibated.) 

FBESH  as  the  early 
Morn,  rosy  and  pearly^ 
Swept  by  the  breezes  and  brisbt  with  the  dew. 
Comes  the  delight  of  all, 
Cheering  the  sight  of  all. 
Glad  from  the  slumbers  that  beauty  renew. 

Glossy  hat,  lightly 

JSet  over  the  8])rightly 
Features  that  glow  with  the  magio  of  youth ! 

Habit  revealing 

Grace  e'en  in  concealing— 
Bobe  a  Diana  befitting,  in  tmtn! 

What  shall  we  say  of  her? 

Oh,  the  sweet  way  of  her 
Now  that  she  crosses  the  lawn  and — absurd ! 

Goes  with  face  beaming. 

And  pearly  teeth  gleaming, 
Only  to  notice  and  fondle  a  bird! 

Birds  may  in  pleniy 

Be  had:  there  are  twenty 
Screaming  away  at  this  hour  at  the  Zoo. 

Harlequin  screeohers, 

Motley-hued  creatures, 
Bed,  white,  or  green,  dashed  with  orange  or  blue. 

Birds  1    If  together  ' 

Came  those  of  each  feather. 
Flights  such  as  Audubon's  eyes  never  saw :  i 

Where  in  a  mile  is  there 

One  worth  her  smile?    Is  there  j 

Any  deserving  a  word  for  a  caw  ? 

Tet  as  First  Favourite  ' 

Poll  still  will  crave  a  right. 
And  from  his  perch,  as  if  that  were  his  throne,  I 

Glance  with  round  berry- eye 

Up  at  a  merry  eve  I 

Ten  times  as  bright  and  as  brown  as  his  own. 

Privileged  bird,  to  I 

Be  mortals  preferred  to,  I 

Clasping  her  finger  and  winning  her  heart ;  { 

Yet,  by  that  rosy 

Hand  fondled,  what  knows  be 
Concerning  the  rapture  a  touch  may  impart  ? 

Though  with  that  beak  of  his 

Giving  a  tweak  of  his 
At  the  white  finger,  pretending  to  tease ; 

Bapture  he  knows  not. 

At  least  we  suppose  not— 
A  morsel  of  sugar  wotdd  equally  please  t 
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Yon  may  be  dever, 

But,  Poll,  you  will  never 
GueflS  half  ber  beautieB  who  makes  yon  her  pride ; 

Guess  at  our  emulous 

Hearts,  or  the  tremulous 
Glances  we  raise  as  she  stands  by  your  side. 

Faoe  never  fairer, 

Form  never  rarer. 
Equal  delight  and  despair  of  us  all ! 

Bright  as  Euphrosyne, 

Even  Mnemosyne 
Could  not  a  darliog  so  precious  recall  I 

Making  her  slaves  of  us, 

"What  that  she  craves  of  us^ 
What  that  she  bids,  is  there  one  could  refuse  ? 

Glove  to  the  lions  shown. 

Cup  to  the  whirlpool  thrown — 
Would  some  such  test  of  our  loves  she  would  use. 

But  though  caress'd  of  all, 

Lauded  and  blees'd  of  all, 
She  to  no  breast  will  her  secret  impart : 

Not  one's  preferred  by  her. 

Though— as  her  bird  by  her — 
She  as  First  Favourite 's  held  in  each  heart 

S. 


TORQUAY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOUEHOOD. 

NOT  so  many  yearsago  that  it  is  scream  of  the  railway  whistle  was 

beyond  the  recollection  of  men  then  a  sound  unborn.     The  roll  of 

now  living,  a   cluster  of  humble  chariot  wheels  was  then  most  rarely 

houses  nestled  beneath  the  tall  cliffs  heard.    Sometimes  the  stag,  roused 

of  Torre,  near  its  rude  and  tiny  from  its  last  lair  on  Duimoor,  might 

quay.    Two  deep  valleys,  separated  take  the  water  at  Torbay.    Then  a 

by  steep  hills  converge  here,  where  gay  company  would  sweep  by  the 

a  secondary  and  more  retired  bay  shore  and  speedily  disappear  at  the 

withdraws  itself  from  the  wider  ez-  shadowy  combes  into  the  broad  and 

pause  of  Torbay.    In  those  days  of  somewhat  bleak  country  side  beyond, 

the  French  wars,  the  Channel  Fleet  At  times,  a  chance  tourist  or  artist 

would   often  take    refuge   within  might  wander  here,  led  by  the  report 

Torbay,  for  its  safe  anchorage  and  of  its  secluded  loveliness.    Ower- 

its  abundant  means   of  watering,  wise,  the  main  inhabitants  were  the 

Many  of  the  naval  officers  would  fishermen  who  made  ^eir  living  on 

leave  their  wives  and  children  at  the  the  waters  and  spread  out  their  nets 

village,  having  found  for  them  a  on  the  rocks  to  the  sun.    But  the 

cheap  and  pleasant  home,  easy  of  maidens  of  the  place,  who  had  not 

access  to  themselves  when  there  was  in  those  days  learned   to  analyse 

a   chance  of  coming  home.    The  their  emotions  and  be  critical  in  the 

place  was  retired  enough  and  even  termindogy  of  scenic  beauty,  would 

lonely,  but  it  had  its  b^uty  and  its  find  abundance  to  gratify  their  in- 

advantases.    The   waves  sparkled  bom  love  of  Nature  and  the  pictu- 

and  brole  against  cliffs  which  not  resque.  For  them  there  was  the  tiny 

as  yet  were  levelled  and  smoothed  village  shrouded  in  woods  beneath 

into  macadamized  roads.  The  shrill  the  rocks^  the  mysterious  chasms 
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and  olefto  on  the  high  groTmds,  the 
wooded  combes  which  gently  shelved 
down  to  the  beach  of  fine^  shells  or 
whitest  sand,  the  lonely  hill  chapel, 
dedicated  to  some  good  but  forgotten 
saint,  with  its  single  room  where 
some  lonely  priest  once  said  orisons 
and  vespers,  and  the  long,  shaded 
lanes  whose  large  timber  trees  here 
and  there  interlaced  to  form  a 
natoral  arcade.  Nearer  home  was 
the  ancient  abbey  of  Tor,  or  rather 
the  remains,  which  gave  an  abbatial 
character  to  the  modem  home  of  the 
Garys.  It  was  foimded  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  some  noble  for  those 
Norbertine  monks  who  were  called 
Premonstratensians  from  the  mother 
honse  in  the  valley  of  Premontre, 
and  was  reckoned  to  be  by  Ceut  the 
richest  of  the  thirty-two  houses 
which  the  order  possessed  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  possible  then,  and  even 
now,  beeddes  the  antique  gate-house, 
to  find  the  chapter-house,  and  the 
old  masses  of  the  chapel,  and  the  re- 
fectory, and  the  grange;  and  now, 
as  then,  were  there  thick  avenues  of 
lime  and  elm  which  gave  perfect 
shadow  and  coolness  in  the  hottest 
summer  day.  Then  there  was  the 
little  43hurch,  with  quaint  efiSgy  and 
tomb,  and  the  Jacobean  monuments 
of  the  family  who  had  become  the 
lords  of  the  dismantled  abbey.  But 
there  was  very  little  done  in  the  way 
of  business  or  of  pleasure.  The 
waters  of  the  bay  were  teeming  with 
stores  of  fish,  but  the  means  of  tran- 
sit to  great  cities  hardly  existed,  and 
what  business  there  was,  was  done  at 
Brizham,  the  commercial  metropolis 
of  Torbay.  Here  lived,  some  time 
ago,  the  gentle  pastor  who  wrote  the 
sweet  strain  commencing  'Abide 
with  me;  fast  &lls  the  eventide.' 
Tidtors  who  came  to  Torquay  to 
look  at  the  combes  and  caverns  and 
explore  the  rocky  islets,  foimd  that 
they  were  absurdly  sanguine  in 
counting  upon  refreshments  or  on 
zelays  of  horses.  Anything  in  the 
^y  of  &shion  was  due  to  the  few 
villas  which  were  proudly  possessed 
by  the  adjacent  village  of  raignton, 
which,  moreover,  boosted  a  quaint 
tower  by  the  churchyard,  wherein 
tiie  natives  said  that  good  Miles 
GoverdaletranslatedtheBible.  Once, 
at  least,  there  oame  to  the  secluded 
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inhabitants  of  Torre  and  hard  by  its 
quay,  a  sensation  hardly  to  be  ri- 
valled in  these  days  of  sensational- 
ism. The  great  French  war  was  at 
last  over,  and  there  lay  in  the  naval 
roadstead  a  certain  man-of-war 
called  the  '  Bellerophon,'  in  which 
the  imperial  eagle  of  France  was 
caged  at  lasi  The  bay  was  all  alive 
with  boats,  and  everything  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat  which  its  shores 
possessed  was  put  into  requisition — 
plying  around  the  vessel  if  haply  a 
glimpse  could  be  obtained  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  There  was  one  ad- 
venturous lawyer,  who  conceived 
the  bold  idea  that  if  he  could  only 
mimage  to  serve  Napoleon  with  a 
writ.  Captain  Maitland  would  be 
bound  to  bring  his  captive  to 
London ;  but  we  may  be  quite  sure 
that  Captain  Maitland  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  he  was  about.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  family  of 
the  abbey  sent  the  fallen  hero  pre- 
sents of  grapes  and  peaches  from 
their  garden.  As  Napoleon  looked 
across  Torbay  to  the  wooded  shores 
beyond,  he  murmured,  'What  a 
beautiful  country !  How  much  it 
resembles  Porto  Ferrajo  in  Elba.' 

So  much  for  Torquay  in  days 
which  are  not  so  very  long  past,  but 
yet  which  seem  so  far,  as  books  and 
the  conversation  of  old  residents 
have  described  it  to  me.  And  now 
for  the  Torquay  of  the  present  day. 
You  will  see  it  best,  my  friends,  if 
you  look  upon  it,  as  Napoleon  did, 
across  the  waters.  But  how  dif- 
ferent a  view,  in  many  respects  so 
changed,  meets  your  gaze  to  that 
which  met  the  glance,  perhaps 
dimmed,  of  him  whose  eyes  should 
never  more  see  the  familiar  Italian 
waters  of  which  Torbay  reminded 
him  I  The  elimate  is  so  mild  that, 
with  proper  care,  you  may  venture 
out  in  your  boat  even  in  the  late 
autumn  or  the  early  spring.  Now 
rest  upon  your  oars  a  moment,  and 
look  landwards.  Tou  would  hardly 
think  that  a  carriage  way  runs  b&* 
neath  the  cliffs  that  impend  over 
the  sea,  or  that  there  was  room  for 
ever  so  narrow  a  causeway.  You 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  with 
violent  winds  the  waves  will  break 
over  the  sea-wall,  and  lash  against 
the  passing  carriages  and  pedes- 
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trvBoa.  If  you  shonld  Yentnre  to 
stay  on  the  waters  till  after  dark, 
you  will  see  how  cozomda  of  light 
reit  on  the  cliib  and  chains  of 
light  run  up  the  valleys.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Torquay  is  really  the 
queen  of  watering-places,  as  she 
claims  to  he,  for  th^  never  yet  was 
any  watering«place  whioh  did  not 
lay  claim  to  this  proud  distinction; 
but,  like  Ephraim,  she  certainly 
wean  'a  orown  of  pride'  in  these 
palaces  on  the  cliffs.  You  will  own 
that  Torquay  is  certainly  unique  at 
least  among  watering-places,  and 
that  neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
have  you  ever  seen  anything  exactly 
like  it.  IleUf  quantum  mutaius  ab 
illo,  if,  however,  it  be  kwful  to  use 
thatintenection  of  grief  which,  never- 
theless. Is  sighingly  re-echoed  by 
those  who  prefer  an  unsophisticated 
seclusion  to  fiashion  and  luxury. 
There  is  in  Torquay  a  wonderful 
amount  of  wealth  and  refinement ; 
and  this  is  not  merely  a  Devonian 

Cduot,  but  from  all  parts  of  Eng- 
d  solvent  valetudinarianism  has 
oome  hither  to  yield  it  tribute.  Be- 
fore you  come  to  Torquay  you  see  how 
the  suburbs  are  extending,  and  from 
Torre  8ta,tion  toTorc[uay  station  and 
beyond  the  succession  of  villas  is 
unchangmg.  As  soon  as  you  reach 
Torquay  station,  in  the  crowned 
clifis,  in  the  almost  lake-like  bay,  in 
the  almost  lawn-like  meadows,  you 
see  a  framework  of  outward  scenery 
in  which  a  town  is  very  rarely  set 
You  soon  discover  what  is  the  go- 
verning peculiarity  of  Torquay.  It 
is  hardly  so  much  a  town  as  it  is  a 
congeries  of  villas.  It  has  roads 
rather  than  it  has  streets.  As  for 
the  town,  it  is  something  of  a  puzzle 
to  you.  You  come  to  a  venerable 
tree,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
water's  edge,  which  wears  its  green 
honours  late,  a  tree  carefully  t^ded 
^d  guarded,  and  the  tree  is  an  ap-> 
TOopriate  centre  for  a  climatio  town, 
^here  is  a  row  of  handsome  shops 
here,  boulevard-like,  iia.cingthe  little 
harbour;  and  as  Torquay  contains 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  there 
is  a  very  business-like  stroet  of 
smaller  shops  running  up  to  Torre, 
suited  for  every  variety  of  parse  or 
cheque-book.  But  the  streets  and 
'the  town'  do  not  really  make  up 


Torquay.  Torquay  really  oomists 
of  the  roads  and  the  villas,  as  the 
land  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  he- 
longs  to  the  Palks  and  the  Garys ;  it 
is  laid  out  somewhat  in  a  dstenni- 
nate  way  and  fixed  plan.  For  miles 
you  pass  ranges  of  villas,  detached 
or  semi-detached,  each  of  them— to 
use  the  phrase  of  an  old  author— 
'set  in  much  greenerie  and  abun- 
dance;' the  gardens  adorned  with 
the  fleeting  roses  of  each  month, 
and  the  shrubberies  dense  with 
luxuriant  evergreens.  It  is  to  be 
said  of  these  villas,  also,  that  they  ara 
more  substantially  built  than  mo- 
dem houses  are,  cunningly  adjusted 
to  the  sunshine  and  the  Imeze,  and 
fitted  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
wealthy  invalids.  That  tinyqmqr, 
which  gave  Torquay  its  name,  hss 
long  bMu  exchanged  for  sometiiing 
more  substantial ;  this  quay  is  now 
about  to  be  exchanged  for  one  ex- 
ceedingly better  still,  through  Sir 
Lawrence  Falk,  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  And  that  quaint  briok 
parish  church,  with  its  overflowing 
churchyard,  has  now  a  cathedral-like 
chapel  of  ease,  Si  Luke,  and  yet 
another  temporary  church  has  been 
found  necessary,  and  other  churches 
in  exquisite  taste,  and  even  remark* 
able  beauty,  are  to  be  found,  espe- 
cially at  Marychurch,  a  large  vilisgo 
a  few  miles  off,  which  is  stretching 
out  its  arms  to  meet  Torquay,  and 
is  fast  melting  into  an  architeotiuHl 
embrace.  I  need  hardly  say  that,  in 
a  place  like  Torquay,  you  have  every 
variety  of  differences  ecclesiastical 
and  eoclesiological,  the  Anglican 
variety  melting  here  into  the  direo- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Borne,  and 
here  into  the  direction  of  thechnroh 
of  Geneva,  with  a  Free  Church  dt 
England  (whatever  this  mav  hap- 
pen to  mean),  and  so  on  trough 
all  the  varieties  of  *  the  nonoonform- 
ing  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  What  was  onoe,  not  long 
ago,  a  morass,  is  now  turned  into 
a  public  garden  of  unusual  beauty. 
And  Beacon  Hill  can  unfarl  a  banner 
over  a  prospect  so  crowded  in  com- 
parison with  the  Napoleonic  days, 
and  hard  by  are  great  hotels  lika 
the  great  hotels  of  LondoQ  and 
Paris;  and  immediately  bek>w  is  a 
reading  saloon,  whioh  does  oooa- 
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Bional  duty  far  ball  or  oonoert,  sad 
in  the  lozury  of  its  fittinga  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  tiew,  is  all  a 
olub-man  conld  desire. 

Now,  what  is  the  agency  which 
hafl  effected  ibis  moryellons  trans- 
formation  dnring  the  years  of  the 
long   peace?    Donbtless  the  snr- 
pssing  beanty  of  the  Deyonian  sea- 
Doard   has  much  to  do  with  it 
Many  who  work  hard  for  fortanes 
in  the  cold  north,  look  farward  to 
some  retirement  in  thesnnny  south. 
Many  who  come  for  the  sake  of 
seclusion  will  remain  for  the  sake  of 
society;  and  those  who  came  to  be- 
gaile  a  period  of  sickness  and  huisi* 
tilde  remain  for  health  and  enjoy-^ 
meni    It  waa  said  in  the  House  of 
Commonfl  by  a  yery  politic  member, 
who  has  not  saia   anything  else 
worth  r^colleotiDg,  that  Torquay  re- 
presents 'the  pulmonary  interest' 
Oonsnmption  is  the  curse  of  our 
island,  and  the  news  that  there  wss 
a  sunny  sheltered  spot  in  Deyon- 
shire,  sheltered  iiom  the  east  wind 
by  its  screen  of  hills,  bo  far  as  any 
real  shelter  can  be  obtained  from 
that  biting  blast,   which,  as  the 
Spaniardfi  say,  can  extinguish  life 
eyen  when  it  cannot   pmt  out  a 
candle,   and    where    consumptiye 
patients  might  indulge  in  a  well- 
Sounded  hope   of  amelioration  or 
cure,  spread  in  eyery  direction,  re* 
kindling  those  fond  hopes  to  which 
oonsumptiye  patients  are  always  so 
prone.    I  remember  that  my  first 
impressions  of  Torquay,   as  is  so 
often  the  case,  were  really  sad  ones, 
for  many  are  the  melancholy  associ- 
ations which  belong;to  the  dwellii%- 
places  of  the  oonsumptiye.    I  ex- 
pected  that  there  would  bQ  some- 
thing especially   sad  and  sombre 
about  the  place :  that  the  &youreiZ 
residence  of  the  dying  would  not  be 
very  different  from  a  city  of  the 
dead.    Now,  on  the  contrary,   I 
Ibund  that  the  tone  and  aspect  of 
the  place  were  peculiarly  bright  and 
cheerful.     There  waa  enough  of 
bahion  and  gaiety  in   the  place^ 
enough  of  blithe  merriment  on  the 
melbw  air  as  horseman  and  horse- 
woman  cantered  on  the  road,  or  the 
yachU  filled  their  white  sails  to 
Uiesoutib-wflstarnlHreezas.  Eimwing 
how  luany  i&yalida  go  to  Torquay 


in  the  hopeleas  last  atage,I  neroaiTQ 
that  the  people  must  rapiduy  coyer 
up  all  signs  of  decay  and  death,  and 
wreathe  freshly  again  new  chapleta 
in  lien  of  those  which  haye  so  rapid- 
ly Med.  Some  come  to  dauoe  and 
othersoometodie.  To  understand  the 
dark  side  of  Torquay— if,  indeed,  we 
are  to  call  it  dark--we  must  look  at 
the  obituary  notices,  and  go  forth  to 
the  churchyard  aod  to  the  neigh« 
bouriDg  cemetery,  crowded  to  oyer- 
flowing  with  touching  and  eloquent 
expressions  of  faith  and  loye.  Still 
the  sapect  of  Torquay  itself  is  the 
yery  reverse  of  gloomy  in  the  ordi- 
nary aspects  of  society,  and  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Nature,  mildly 
but  with  sweet  irresistible  influenco 
sway  the  mind  to  a  gentle  mood. 

In  discussing  the  climate  of  Tor- 
quay it  must  DO  remembered  that 
all  considerations  of  climate  are 
Gomparatiye.  A  climate  reputed 
the  most  delicious  will  at  times  con- 
duct itself  after  a  capricious  and 
abnormal  manner.  If  a  supremely 
healthy  climate  were  discoyered« 
people  would  crowd  to  the  locality 
m  such  nnmbers  that  the  healthy 
character  would  speedily  be  lost. 
A  year  or  two  ago  the  snow  came 
down  heavily  in  Tpf^uay  in  a  most 
irregular  ana  objectionable  manner, 
and  the  climate  was  anythiog  but 
well  behayed  according  to  its  normal 
rule  of  good  conduct.  This  year, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  accounts 
from  Fan  and  Nice  are  of  the  most 
discouraging  character,  so  that  peo- 
ple who  haye  gone  to  Torquay  may 
really  be  congratulated  that  they 
haye  not  gone  to  the  Biyiera.  Me- 
teorological tables  are  as  utterly 
fallacious  as  any  other  kind  of  stflh 
tistics.  What  is  the  use  of  striking 
a  mean  ayerage  if  the  average  ia 
derived  firom  the  most  unpleasant 
alternations  of  hot  and  cold  weather? 
In  the  case  of  Torquay,  however, 
the  meteorological  tables  are  kept 
with  extraordmary  exactness,  and 
show  an  equality  of  climate  which 
the  Siviera  is  very  far  from  possfispk 
ing,  Iklr.  Yiyian  is  the  great  au- 
thority on  tiie  meteorology,  and  hia 
tables,  which  are  kept  daily  and 
published  weeldy,  haye  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  British  Association. 
The  main  secret  of  climate  ia  morQ 
s  a 
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simple  than  might  be  imagined.    I 
was  talking  one  day  with  a  skilfal 
physician  who  was  a  leading  light 
of     a    fayourite    watering  -  place 
which  I  wUl  call  St  A^es.    '  The 
real  secret/  observed  this  gentleman, 
in  a  bnrst  of  candour, '  is  that  if  the 
patient  has  come  from  a  relaxed 
climate  he  shonld  go  to  a  bracing 
climate ;  and  if  a  patient  has  come 
from  a  bracing  clunate  he  ought  to 
go  to  a  relaxing  climate.    As  it  is, 
however,  I  advise  patients  of  every 
kind  to  come  to  Si  Agnes.'    Begret- 
ting  that  this  gentleman's  practice  is 
opposed  to  his  principles,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  the  principle  is  in 
the  main  correct    The  natives  of 
Torquay,  who  habitually  live  close 
to  the  sea,  shut  in  by  the  hills^  look 
to  me  unhealthy  and  even  consump- 
tive ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  some 
benevolent  despot,  after  the  old 
Persian  fashion,    would  transport 
them  in  a  body  to  some  high-lying 
district    In  the  same  way  many 
patients  come  to  Torquay  who  select 
the  imposing-looking  residences  in 
the  highest  parts  of  &e  town,  which 
are  the  best  for  strong  people,  but 
which  certainly  give  to  invalids  a 
totally  different  kmd  of  climate  from 
that  Torquay  climate  to  which  they 
were  originally  recommended.    The 
whole  medical  aspect  of  the  subject 
is,  however,  best  studied  in  Dr. 
Badclyffe    Hall's   valuable   mono- 
graph.*   Dr.  Hall,  as  a  local  phy- 
sician, owns  that  he  is  not  without 
a  prepossession  in  favour  of  Tor- 
quay, which  we  regard  as  a  weak- 
ness of  the  most  amiable  descrip- 
tion.  But  he  writes  in  a  remarkably 
£ur  and  candid  manner,  not  giving, 
indeed  the  local  details,  which  he 
leaves  to  the  cicero7ie  and  writers  of 
articles,  but  discussing  the  medical 
aspect  in  a  manner  t&t  is  at  once 
so  popular  and  so  scientific  that  its 
Utcntiry   value    must    rank    high 
among  works  of  its  class. 

Dr.  Hall  complains  with  reason 
that  people  go  to  Torquay  in  the 
extreme  stage  of  their  complaint, 
when  the  removal  can  do  little  good 
and  may  do  positive  harm.  We 
can  corroborate,  from  our  own  ob- 

*  <  Torquay  in  its  Medical  Aspect  as  a 
Besort  for  Pulmonary  Invalids.'  By  C. 
Baddyffe  Hall,  M.D.:  Ghurchill. 


servation,  his    complaint   of   the 
unwise  extent  to  which  this  system 
is  carried.    He  ^ves  the  instance 
of  a  London  physician  who  advised 
his  patient  to  go  and  calm  dawn  at 
Torquay.    Now  it  is  fix>m  the  calm- 
ing-down process,  a  process  so  de- 
sirable in  this  age  of  feverishneaa 
and   unrest,   that  Torquay  has  a 
beneficent  effect  Nature  has  marked 
out  Torquay  as  a  saoatory  camp, 
with  its  positions  of  vantage,  its 
projecting  earth-works,  its  screens, 
palisades,  defences,  inner  and  outer, 
of  nearer  and  more  remote  ranges 
ofliUls.    The  foundation  is  of  lime- 
stone.   There  is  no  river  that  brings 
damp.    The  fogs  are  only  sea-fogs, 
whicn  are  never  lasting  and  are 
always  warm.    It  is  only  open  to 
the  sea,  and  the  oceanic  dimate,  ex* 
cept  to  the  very  hw  persons  who 
cannot  become  acclimatised  to  it, 
is  firau^t  with  health  and  invigoia- 
tion.    Torquay  is  insulated  so  as 
almost  to  be  an  island,  saturated 
with  sea-air,  'a  great  ship  without 
its  motion.'^  The  popular  impres' 
sion,  in  which  we  snare,  is  that  the 
climate  is  humid  and '  steamy ;'  but 
this  must  be  popular  ignorance,  for 
Mr.  Vivian  says  that '  the  tempera- 
ture of   tibie  sea  being  fieequently 
below  the  dew-point  of  the  air,  it 
acts  as  a  condenser,  and  produces 
results  the  reverse  of  the  relaxing 
character  which  has  been  assigned 
to  this  district  on  insufficient  data' 
Anyhow  the   climate  is  generally 
found  to  possess  an  exceedingly 
soothing  efract    Consumptive  cases 
are  very  seldom  of  a  really  hopeM 
kind,  and  Dr.  Hall  very  sensibly 
corrects  the  exaggerated  estimate 
of  its  curability.     Still  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  tubercles  heal 
up,  leaving  their  scars,  just  as  an  ex- 
ternal wound  might  similarly  heal; 
aud  it  is  a  disease,  above  all,  to  which 
a  wise  and  prudent  resistance  often 
yields  the  happiest  results,  where 
brave,  intelligent  effort  is  greatly 
rewarded— a  disease  against  which  a 
patient  may  plot  and  plan,  which  he 
may  counteract,  and  which  he  may 
keep  in  abeyance  until  he  is  removed 
by  a  totally  different  cause.    Bat 
what  the  patient  most  needs  to  re- 
member IS  that  he  is  always  cany-* 
ing  his  life  in  his  hands;  that  'the 
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snake  is  sootohed^  not  killed  ;'^that 
the  disease  is  only  in  abeyance,  and 
may  be  zeviyed  at  any  tune  by  any 
unhappy  oversight  or  insane  impm- 
denoe.    When  the  disease  has  been 
thns  kept  by  extreme  care  in  abey- 
ance for  a  long  time,  and  a  patient 
*  lives  on  as  a  constant  but  far  from 
miserable  valetudinarian/  it  is  pro« 
bable  that  Natxue,  by  some  one 
of  her  several  cnrative  processes, 
may  heal  the  hurt  and  once  more 
render    the    sofferer   hearty    and 
strong.     Torquay   has   an  ample 
show  of  snoh  happy  examples,  and 
occasionally  a  patient  finds,  to  his 
unspeakable    delight,   that    some 
glorious  mistake  has  been  made, 
and  that  he  is  not  suffering  from 
phthisis,  but  from  some  other  com- 
plaint which   closely   mimics    its 
symptoms.     Dr.  Hall's  remarks  on 
the  variations  of  consumption  as  a 
local   or   constitutional  complaint 
"Will  be  fully  intelligible  to  non-pro- 
fessional healers.    But  it  is  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  the  complaint,  when 
the   blow   is   threatened   but  not 
struck,  that  the  best  hopes  may  be 
most  reasonably  entertained.    Tor« 
quay  appears  to  me  to  be  the  Eng- 
lish watering-place  above  all  others 
best  adapted   for  fragile,  delicate 
girls.    The '  calming-down '  process, 
arising  from  the  mildness  and  equa- 
bility of  the  climate,  acts  wonders 
in  the  preparatory,  or  even  in  the 
first  and  second  stages.   The  fevered 
pulse  is  lowered;  the  tossing  rest- 
lessness gives  way  to  that  gentle 
sleepiness   which  is  so  delicious; 
the  skin  becomes  soft  and  velvety; 
a  fiurther  amount  of  exercise,  either 
within  or  without  doors,  is  attain- 
able; there  is  more  of  oxygen  in 
the  lungs  and  more  of  tissue  in  the 
fnme.    Then  a  patient  is  able  tho- 
roughly to  attain  the  benefit  of  the 
seaboard  and  downs  of  the  district 
Torquay  is  so  broken  up  with 
hills  that  you  cannot  take  a  walk  of 
any  length  without  being  called 
npon  to  scale  heights  which,  in  some 
inistances,  are  downright  mural  pre- 
cipices. If  you  do  not  keep  a  carriage, 
the  curious  Torquay  invention  of 
the  midge,  the  quaintest  and  cheap- 
est of  conveyances,  will  serve  your 
torn — ^not  imlike  a  Bath  chair,  and 
hardly  goes  faster.    In  one  of  these 


you  may  call  at  your  friends'  villas ; 
and  you  wiU  not  fidl  to  observe  the 
curious  collection  of  distinctive 
names  of  villas,  which  brings  before 
you  every  possible  association  of 
locality  in  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory. They  have  also  a  Strand  and 
a  Fleet  Street,  a  Fimlico  and  a 
London  Bridge,  jwhich,  it  may  be 
hoped,  conciliate  the  metropolitan 
proclivities  of  visitors*  Hard  by  the 
Imperial  Hotel  is  a  'rock  walk,' 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  bay, 
but  leading  no-whither.  A  lovely 
walk,  branching  off  from  here,  takes 
you  to  Meadfoot,  with  its  gay  cres- 
cent facing  the  cove.  There  are 
good  sands  here,  such  as  are  unfor- 
tunately absent  from  Torquay,  where 
the  limited  area  of  Beacon  Hill  has 
toanswer  all  the  purposes  of  a  publio 

Sromenade.  A  combe  from  the 
(eadfoot  sands  goes  up  to  Hsham 
Grange,  where  ti^ere  are  some  old 
ecclesiastical  remains.  Then  the 
drivers,  with  whom  you  should 
strike  a  bargain,  will  always  be 
suggesting  some  pretty  locality  to 
you — ^Barton  Cross,  Compton  CJastle, 
an(l  the  like.  Then  I  must  say  lUso 
for  the  townfolks,  although  they 
have  very  liberal  notions  on  what 
the  expenditure  of  an  invalid  ought 
to  be,  that  they  are  highly  civilized, 
and  are  eminently  civil  and  kind- 
hearted,  as  if  understanding  and 
sympathising  with  their  invalids. 
Then  it  is  something  to  drop  from 
point  to  point  of  that  beautiful 
coast.  Within  a  very  moderate  walk 
of  Torquay  there  are  some  of  the 
very  prettiest  bits  of  scenery  which 
any  English  landscape  can  show. 
Tou  ascend  the  road  behind  the 
town,  a  road  planted  with  trees  and 
furnished  with  seats,  and  about  a 
mile  brings  you  to  a  turning  to  the 
left,  and  the  turning  takes  you  to  a 
romantic  combe,  and  the  combe 
slopes  down  to  that  lovely  Anstis 
Cove,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  ot 
the  southern  coast  It  is  just  behind 
the  bishop's  villa,  whose  windows 
command  the  view.  It  is  said  of 
Anstis  Cove  that  it  is  sheltered  from 
the  wind  by  *  lofty  clifBsi,  very  bril- 
liantly coloured,  and  glossy,  like 
satin,  and  based  on  a  beach  of  white 
crystalline  shingle.  The  rocks  in 
the  centre  form  buttresses  of  lime- 
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nUme,  and  &re  ivied  like  a  rain,  'and 
screen  a  little  midercliff  and  tangled 
wood.'    Anstis  Gore  is  the  last  te- 
sort  abandoned  in  the  anttunn,  and 
the  first  that  is  revisited  in  the 
spring.    You  are  seldom  there  bat 
some  artist  or  photographer  is  de- 
picting the  scene,  or  some  pio-nio 
party  is  gathered  beneath  the  oliffls, 
to  whose  store  of  good  things  the 
shell-fish  supplied  at  the  cottage 
will  make  an  agreeable  addition. 
People  who  only  visit  Torquay  in 
the  winter  can  form  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  its  eiceeding  beauty 
in  the  summer  season.  The  climate 
is  not  hot,  but,  as  a  matter  of  f^t, 
is  decidedly  cool  on  the  clifESs  and 
uplands.     This   is   especially  the 
case  with  Marychurch,  the  road  to 
which  We  rejoin  as  soon  as  we  have 
left  Anstis  Cove.     But  presently 
strike  seawards,  along  the  downs, 
where  you  will  notioejcurious  fis- 
sures, said  to  be  of  unfothomable 
depth,  and  where  you  will  get  a 
very  striking  view  of  Babbaoombe, 
a  bay  so  small  that  a  strong  arm 
oould  easily  whirl  a  stone  across  it. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  -fis- 
sures is  that  of  Baddy's,  or  the 
Devil's  Hole,  where  a  landslip  has 
formed  a  chasm,  and  the  shrubs 
and  trees  springing  up  within  the 
chasm,  on  which  you  look  down, 
are  picturesque  enough.     Now  if 
you  keep  the  main  road,  of  which  I 
spoke  iust  now,  it  le^uls  you  through 
Marychurch,  a  large  and  increasing 
congeries  of  houses,  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  the  main  sti^  being  rather 
repellant  than  otherwise,  the  chief 
thing  noticeable  being  fho  marble 
works,  from  the  quarries  of  Petit 
Tor,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay. 
Marychurch  is  vulgarized  enough, 
but  Babbacombe  proper,  shice  it  only 
affords  a  haven  on  its  ledges  for  the 
group  of  cottages  that  cluster  there^ 
can  hardly  ever  lose  its  character  of 
romantic    seclusion,     'the    woods 
wave  overhead,  beneath  is  a  beach 
of  the  whitest  quartzose  pebbles,  and 
the  cliffs  are  either  of  marble  or  of 
dark-red  sandstone.     Still  farther 
on,  Watcomb  Cove  is  another  bril- 
liant example  of  the  beautiful  effect 
which  Nature  produces  from  a  land- 
slip, the  broken  ground  revealing 
fantastic  clifb,  and  luxuriant  gtowl£ 


healing  and  covering  np  the  Woondi 
of  mother  earth;  and  bene,  too,  the 
green  postnrage  grass  slopes  down 
to  the  veiy  water  edga  FnrOer 
on  we  have  the  dell  and  cove  d 
Maidencomba  All  these  coves  lie 
in  a  line,  and  the  longest  day  of 
summer  may  be  happily  and  tran- 
quilly spent  in  their  exploration. 
Nor  should  we  forget  the  other  near 
places  of  excursions  which  lie  oloae 
to  our  days  at  Torquay.  Paignton, 
which  I  have  just  mentioned,  has  a 
church  which  presents  several  points 
very  well  Worthy  of  examination. 
Branching  off  to  the  right,  long  he- 
fore  you  come  to  Paignton,  ytm 
come  to  the  pretty  church  of  Oock- 
ington,  John  Eeble'sfavourite  church 
to  preach  in  when  he  was  staying 
at  Torquay.  It  is  situated  in  a 
fine  old  ancestral  park,  and  stff- 
rounded  by  a  labyrinth  of  the  tme 
Devonian  lanes. 

Well,  now  I  suppose  that  yon  are 
settled  at  Torquay  for  a  time;  and 
my  advice  to  you  is  that  beyond  the 
spots  which  I  have  indicated  dose 
at  hand  you  should  work  up  the 
whole  surrounding  district  as  care- 
fully as  possible.  I  assrume  that 
you  are  not  so  unwell  as  to  be  un- 
able to  move  about;  perhaps  you 
are  only  in  attendance  on  some  be- 
loved invalid;  best  of  all,  you  are 
only  sojourning  here  to  enjoy  the 
beauty  of  this  sweet  CSampanian 
shore.  You  will  want  some  oentru 
object  of  intellectual  interest  It  is 
not  enough  that  on  one  of  the  wann 
Bummerlike  days  that  so  mysteti' 
ously  appear  ever  and  anon  in  the 
heart  of  winter  you  take  a  safl  in 
the  bay,  which  in  beauty  is  not  Hut 
from  the  Bay  of  Naples  iteelf ;  or 
that  you  read  the  newspapers  and 
play  chess  in  those  noble  puhlio 
rooms  which  I  have  mentioned  at 
the  baths  which  firont  ite  waters;  oar 
that  you  climb  the  hills  and  terraces 
to  visit  your  friends ;  or  that  yoa 
explore  those  loveliest  of  combefl 
within  the  range  of  the  gentlest  of 
drives ;  or  that  you  are  stadying 
natural  science,  inspired  by  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  such  Torquay 
savana  as  Mr.  Pengelley  and  Mr. 
Gosse ;  you  require  something  lat^ 
—something  that  will  require  longer 
flights— ^mething  of  a  many-flidBd 
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kind,  Vliich  will  eqjoMy  fill  tip  the 
interstices  of  time  and  mil  give  you 
active  and  permanent  employmeni 
Then  I  strongly  advise  you  to  work 
up  the  whole  of  the  South  Devon 
coast,  beginning  at  Exeter,  the  &ir 
metropoliB  of  the  west,  and  working 
down  to  that  great  military  and 
oommercial  emporium  of  Plymouth, 
or  rather  beginning  with  the  crag 
scenery  of  Lyme  Begis,  and  thence 
"Work  westwards ;  and,  not  to  mince 
matters,  afterwards  strike  across  the 
country,  and  do  the  whole  of  the 
north  coast,  from  the  east  of  Lynton 
to  the  west  of  dovelly.  Well,  per- 
haps you  demur  to  this,  and  are  not 
prepiured  to  do  matters  on  so  large  a 
scale.  You  do  not  care  to  sleep 
away  from  home,  or,  if  you  do,  it 
must  not  be  for  more  than  one  or 
two  nights  at  the  most.  I  will  con- 
descend to  my  weaker  brethren,  and 
confine  myself  to  the  limited  and 
manageable  expeditions  which  are 
really  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Take  a  journey  due  west,  on  the 
beautiful  hiffh  road  over  the  cliffs. 
Do  not  on  wib  occafiion  stay  to  ex- 
plore the  combes,  of  which  1  have 
spoken.  That  will  be  done  better 
in  different  expeditions  on  separate 
days.  Keep  to  the  road— a  more 
glorious  walk  of  four  or  five  miles 
you  have  never  had—and  you  will 
come  within  sight  of  Teignmouth. 
Below  you  is  the  Teign— whether  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  you  can 
hardly  say— to  be  crossed  by  a  ferry 
heiB;  but,  higher  up,  the  longest 
bridge  in  England  spans  the  river 
between  the  fashionable  watering- 
place  of  Teignmouth  and  its  ple- 
beian suburb  of  Shaldon.  Teign- 
mouth is  a  watering-place;  but,  oh, 
my  reader!  most  unlike  your  warm 
and  sheltered  Torquay.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  |that  a  few  miles  could 
make  so  vast  a  climatic  difference. 
But  what  a  noble  beach  Teignmouth 
has !  What  might  not  Torquay  be 
if  it  only  had  those  firm,  broad 
sands !  But  the  fiercest  winds  from 
the  east  and  north  beat  against  the 
beach  with  a  slaughter-breaking 
fury.  In  a  warm  summer's  day, 
when  there  is  a  good  deal  of  ship- 
ping in  the  Teign;  when  there  is  a 
gay  gathering  opposite  the  Den  of 
militia  or  volunteers;  when  the  pier 


is  crowded,  and  gay  mtudo  is  wftftod 
on  the  water ;  wnen  the  sands  are 
covered  with  novel-reading  damsels ) 
when  Captain  BoebuckDiabey'sama* 
teur  entertainments  are  gohig  on; 
when  the  sea  is  all  alive  with  some 
gay  regatta,  then  Teignmouth  is  a 
desirable  place;  but  it  is  no  place 
for  a  delicate-chested  man  in  the 
winter,  and  perhaps  not  the  best 
place  for  him  in  the  summer  either. 

From  Teignmouth  a  very  inte- 
resting walk  of  three  miles  will  take 
you  to  Dawlish.  The  first  half  is 
on  a  sea-wall,  which  at  times  rises 
to  a  height  which,  for  children  and 
giddy  people,  is  perilous,  especially 
when  a  train  rushes  by  you  at  a 
distance  of  not  many  inches.  But 
it  is  a  very  fine  walk  when  the  sea 
is  foaming  against  the  sea-wall. 
When  the  wind  sets  in  a  particular 
direction,  its  force  against  this 
wall  is  tremendous,  and  part  of  the 
Dawlish  sea-wall  was  demolished  by 
it  some  time  ago.  Where  the  sea- 
wall terminates  through  a  steep, 
shadowed  lane  you  climb  into  the 
high  road,  and  presently  you  are  at 
Dawlish.  A  more  chrcuitous  wav 
would  lead  you  over  Haldon  Hill, 
where  you  are  on  a  noble  moor, 
equidistant  between  Teignmouth 
and  Dawlish,  and  oommandmg  both, 
with  the  river  and  estuary  of  the 
Teign  and  the  illimitable  ocean  be- 
yond. Anyhow,  if  you  get  mild 
weather,  you  ought  to  do  Haldon. 

As  for  Dawlish,  I  read  a  poem 
about  it  one  day,  of  which  the  only 
impression  left  on  my  mind  is  that 
'Dawlish'  rhymed  to  'smallish.' 
The  climate  is  as  mild  for  the  winter 
months  as  Torquay,  possibly  even  a 
shade  warmer,  but  m  the  spring, 
that  assassin  east  wind  is  lacerat- 
ing in  the  extreme.  But  most  lovely 
is  some  of  the  scenery  about  Daw- 
lish, the  exquisite  lanes  behind  the 
parish  church,  the  magnificent  park 
of  Luscombe,  the  blood-red  sand- 
stone cliffs,  and  the  singular  rocks 
of  the  Parson  and  Clerk.  Dawlish 
has  peculiar  features,  which  render 
it  worth  a  careful  study,  and  moke 
it  a  desirable  place  of  sojourn  for  a 
time.  There  are  two  great  houBes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dawlish  which,  by 
those  who  study  great  houses — ^and, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  always  worth 
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studying— ought  by  no  means  to  be 
passed  oyer.  Fowderbam  Casile  is 
one,  the  seat  of  the  Conrtenays,  that 
old  historio  family— the  'imperial 
femily '—concerning  which  Gibbon 
\nrote  his  celebrated  dissertation. 
It  is  an  old  historic  castle,  founded 
on  the  Ck>nqaest,  and  took  its  share 
in  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  railway  now  runs  between  that 
richly-wooded  and  xmdnlating  park 
and  tiie  waters  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Eze.  The  castle  has  a  higher  in- 
terest than  the  castles  to  the  west  of 
Torquay,  such  as  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset's Berry  Pomeroy  and  Tot- 
ness,  for  the  ancient  mansion  has 
been  excellently  adapted  to  modem 
uses.  From  the  Belvidere  the  eye 
gathers  in  a  most  glorious  pano- 
ramic view.  The  other  great  house 
I  mean  is  more  popular,  and  per- 
haps more  beautiful,  but  it  has  no- 
thing to  compare  with  the  history 
and  arch8Bology  which  belong  to 
Fowderbam.  This  is  Mamhead,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Lydston  Newman,  reck- 
oned by  many  to  bo  the  finest  house 
in  Devonshire.  The  house  is  fine, 
with  its  Gothic  porches  and  oriel 
windows,  but  the  fame  of  Mamhead 
rests  in  its  lawns  and  gardens.  l]he 
park  has  its  oaks  and  chestnuts,  and 

flimpses  of  the  blue  sea  beyond, 
'ou  are  not  likely  to  forget  the 
noble  conservatory,  and  the  walk 
between  the  orange  trees  and  the 
camelia  trees.  Just  outside  the 
lawn  is  the  village  church,  curtained 
throughout  all  its  south  side  by  a 
vast  overshadowing  yew.  Altogether 
it  is  the  finest  example  I  know  of 
the  soft  repose  and  b^uty  of  a  De- 
Tonian  landscape.  Nor  is  Mamhead 
destitute  of  historical  associations  in 
its  last  owner.  Sir  Bobert  Newman, 
who  fell  at  Inkermann.  Having 
served  in  India,  he  exchanged  into 
the  Guards,  since  he  was  anxious  to 
bear  his  part  in  his  county,  and  it 
appeared  most  improbable  that  the 
Guards  would  be  sent  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  war  with  Bussia 
broke  out,  and  the  Guards  were  the 
first  to  be  sent  to  the  Crimea.  A 
few  days  before  he  sailed  he  came 
down  to  Mamhead,  and  on  the  Sun- 
day he  attended  service  in  the  little 
rustic  church.  The  night  before 
Inkermann  ho  shared  his  blanket 


with  a  fiuthful  servant;  and  the 
next  night  that  servant  found  him 
beneath  a  heap  of  slain,  with  five 
bayonet  wounois  in  his  body,  and 
his  coat  riddled  with  shot.  The 
lord  of  princely  Mamhead  oould  de- 
sire no  nobler  end« 

Then,  as  for  the  country  west  of 
Torquay,  the  railway  will  take  you 
down  to  the  estuaiy  of  the  Dart» 
where  a  railway  ibecomes  imprac- 
ticable ;  but  the  company  will  book 
you  through  to  Dartmouth,  and 
send  you  over  in  their  steamer. 
The  railway  goes  down  to  Bjngs- 
wear,  where  once  the  merehant-Ioids 
of  Dartmouth  had  their  oountzy 
seats,  and  one  may  diatingaish  the 
old  fig-trees  in  the  hedges.  Just 
before  arriving,  you  jmms  the  train- 
ing-ship, the '  Britannia,'  and  if  you 
are  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
pupils,  the  train  will  have  to  stop 
to  put  you  down.  Again  and  again, 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a  Chris- 
tian fleet  gathered  in  this  noble 
harbour  to  sail  forth  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  hoar  antiquity  of  Dart- 
mouth contrasts  as  strangely  as  can 
be  vrith  the  modem  aspect  of  Tor- 
quay. Both  the  old  ouildings  of 
Dartmouth  and  the  great  natural 
beauty  of  the  localitjr  can  hardly  bo 
enhanced.  There  is  the  ohurch, 
with  its  £Eimous  rood  screen,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  spoil  from  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  uie  overhanging  sto- 
ries of  ancient  houses,  quaint,  carved, 
and  gabled,  the  fine  old  castie  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  promontory, 
'  mounting  guard  at  the  very  edge 
of  a  shelving  rock  of  glossy  slate, 
and 'washed  by  the  sea  at  high 
water.'  All  the  painters  are  in  love 
with  the  estuiuy  of  the  Dttrt,  and 
equally  so  with  the  course  of  the 
river  up  to  Totness,  where  the  woods 
feather  down  to  the  water  edge,  and 
the  river  frequently  expands  into  an 
arm  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  e^t 
where  the  appearance  of  eight  dif- 
ferent lakes  IS  presented.  The  Dart 
is  frequently  called  the  English 
Bhine.  A  distinguished  friena  of 
mine  once  met  a  German  on  the 
river.  The  German  told  him  that 
he  had  heard  the  Dart  called  the 
English  Bhine,  and  had  come  oat  to 
judge  of  the  comparison.  Myfrieod 
told  the  G^erman  that  he  supposed 
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he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bhine,  bat  the  OCTman  told  him  that 
he  leally  was  not,  but  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  language  and 
literature,  he  had  erolved  we  idea 
of  the  Bhine  from  his  own  con- 
sdooBness,  and  was  perfectly  com- 
petent to  draw  the  comparison  he 
meditated.  I  presume  he  would 
equally  be  able  to  OTolve  the  idea  of 
a  camel  from  his  own  consciousness. 
I  only  add  that  the  ooimtry  in  the 
rear  of  Torquay  is  equally  worthy  of 
inyeetigation  as  the  districts  neigh- 
bouring on  each  side.  When  you 
reach  the  junction  station  of  New- 
ton, a  rising  town,  where  the  limd  is 
nearly  as  valuable  as  at  Torquay, 
there  is  the  new  line  which  takes 
you  on  to  the  very  verge  of  Dart- 
moor. First,  you  have  the  region 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  fertility 
which  on  every  side  girdles  the 
moor,  and  then  you  reach  the  won- 
derful moor  itself. 

Torbay  has  been  described  by  two 
of  our  most  remarkable  modem 
word-painters.  Lord  Macaulay  and 
Mr.  Emgsley.  In  beauty,  accuracy, 
and  sincerity  Mr.  Eingsley's  descrip- 
tion bears  away  the  pahn.  Lord 
Macaulay^  a  little  in  a  bow-wow, 
Johnsonian  way,  writes  thus :  '  The 
qoiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by 
we  bustle  either  of  commerce  or 
pleasure,  and  the  huts  of  plough- 
men and  fishermen  were  thinly  scat- 
tered over  what  is  now  the  site  of 
crowded  marts  and  luxurious  pavi- 
lions.' If  I  might  be  allowed  to 
discuss  this  resounding  style  of 
composition,  I  would  venture  to  say 
that  I  do  not  quite  appreciate  '  the 
crowded  marts  and  luxurious  pavi- 
li(m&'  There  is,  I  believe,  a  market 
in  some  obscure  part  of  Torquay, 
but  a  very  poor  one,  and  thinly  at- 
tended. There  is  also  a  fish-market 
every  afternoon  at  the  picturesque 
little  town  of  Brixham,  attended 
entirely  by  wholesale  fish-dealers, 
who  do  not,  however,  numb^ 
largely.  I  confess,  however,  that 
those  do  not  satisfy  my  highly- 
wrought  conception  of  'crowded 
npartB.'  As  for  'luxurious  pavi- 
lions/ I  must  first  settle  my  notion 
^  what  a  'pavilion'  may  happen  to 
be.  I  have  a  vague  notion  that  a 
theatre  is  called  a  Pavilion ;  but  in 


this  case  Torquay  is  certainly  not 
covered  with  luxurious  pavOions. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pavilion 
means  a  villa,  he  would  be  right, 
but  why  shouldn't  he  call  it  a  villa  ? 
and,  moreover,  does  a  pavilion  really 
mean  a  villa?  I  will  transcribe 
part  of  Mr.  Eingsley's  passage  on 
Torbay  from  his '  Glaucus.'  'ijidas 
for  the  scenery,  though  it  can  boast 
of  neither  moontain-peak  nor  dark 
fiord,  and  would  seem  tame  enough 
in  the  eyes  of  a  western  Scot  or 
Irishman,  yet  Torbay  surely  has  a 
soft  beauty  of  its  own.  The  rounded 
hills  slope  gently  to  the  sea,  spotted 
with  squares  of  emerald  grass,  and 
rich  red  faUow-fields,  and  parka 
fall  of  stately  timber-trees.  Long 
lines  of  tall  elms  just  flushing 
sreen  in  the  spring  hedges  run 
down  to  the  very  water's  edge, 
their  boughs  xmwarped  by  any 
blast;  and  here  and  there  apple- 
orchards  are  just  bursting  into 
flower  in  the  soft  sunshine,  and  nar- 
row strips  of  water-meadow  line 
the  glens,  where  the  red  cattle  are 
already  lounging  knee-deep  in  rich- 
est grass  within  ten  yards  of  the 
rocky  pebble  beach.  The  shore  ia 
silent  now,  the  tide  &r  out ;  but  six 
hours  hence  it  will  be  hurling  co- 
Innms  of  rosy  foam  high  into  the 
sunhght,  and  sprinkling  passengers 
and  cattle,  and  trim  gcuxlens  which 
hardly  know  what  firost  and  snow 
may  be,  but  see  the  flowers  of  au- 
tumn meet  the  flowers  of  spring, 
and  the  old  year  linger  smilingly  to 
twine  a  garlimd  for  uie  new/ 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should 
gather  up  these  notes,  when  the  chief 
difficulty  has  been  to  keep  within 
limits,  while  noticing  those  poinia 
of  local  interest  which  have  the 
largest  share  of  general  interest. 
Load  history  is  often  a  material 
aid  to  general  history;  an  accu- 
rate acquaintance  with  any  section 
of  the  country  will  help  us  to  un- 
derstand with  greater  clearness  the 
country  at  large.  Moreover  there 
are  many  interesting  facts  often  to 
be  found  in  the  local  history  which 
have  not  made  their  way  into  the 
general  history.  The  carefdl  study 
of  the  Torquay  district,  by  resident 
or  visitor,  will  be  found,  I  am  sure, 
an  invigorating,  intellectual  pursuit. 
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At  the  prdsent^tune  there  is  a  spe- 
cial point  of  floientifle  interest  about 
Torquay  in  the  inyestigation  of 
Eenf  fi  Hole.  There  is  a  committee 
of  exploration  appointed  which 
issues  an  annual  report,  which  is 
lead  before  the  Britifih  Association. 
The  exploration  of  the  Brixhatn 
OaTom,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.* 
Pengelley  and  the  Qeological  So* 
ciety,  was  of  a  very  remarkable 
kind.  Though  the  cavern  has  been 
completely  exhausted,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  pay  it  a  visii  You 
go  to  a  house  in  a  very  common- 
looking  row  of  honses,  and  a  side 
door  is  opened,  which  might  be  the 
door  of  a  coal-cellar,  and  at  once 
you  descend  into  this  famons  cavern, 
where  flint  instruments,  similar  to 
those  found  in  the  Drift,  excite 
almost  aa  much  attention  as  those 
found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens. 
Kent's  Cavern  is  a  more  interesting 
locality,  and  will  yield  still  more 
valuable  scientific  results.  The  ac« 
count  of  the  original  opening  of  the 
cavern  by  ihe  late  Mr.  M'Enery, 
published  by  Mr.  Vivian  from  his 
MB.  notes,  is  fall  of  instruction  and 
interest.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
too  highly  of  the  vigorous  pains 
and  research  with  which  the  present 
investigation  of  the  cavern  is  con* 
ducted.  The  great  problem  to  be 
settled  is  the  question  respecting  the 
alleged  high  antiquitv  of  oar  race. 
It  is  observable  that  the  latet  report 
speaks  in  less  confident  language 
on  this  subject  than  the  former ;  and 
although  some  remarkable  imple- 
ments have  been  found,  there  nas 
been  no  distinct  discovery  of  human 
remains,  and  so  long  as  these  are 
absent  Mr.  Pengelley  cannot  be  held 
to  have  demonstrated  his  pohit. 

But  the  main  interest  oelouging 
to  Torquay  is  not  of  a  scientific  but 
of  an  intensely  human  kind.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  the  west  of 
England,  no  other  provincial  locality 
of  the  kind,  so  visited  by  illustrious 
visitors,  by  great  men  who  desire  to 
obtain  rest  or  word  off  threatening 


illness,  as  this  Torquay.  fiHaftei' 
men,  judges,  bishops,  auth0i8»  wfaois 
visits  are  either  proclaimed  or  pass 
off  silently,  are  here  at  times,  not  to 
speak  of  a  mob  of  iaded  beaatisB 
and  nobles.  Dr.  Daubeny  Is  a  name 
of  high  scientiflo  interest  which  will 
just  now  be  missed  from  the  habitu^ 
of  Torquay.  That  wonderful  old 
man  who  is  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese has  his  constant  home  here, 
which,  as  he  declared  to  Lord  Ma- 
caulay,  in  the  well-known  'CJorre- 
spondence,'  he  would  never  ohaage 
for  any  other.  Lord  Gaims,  who  has 
lately  added  to  bis  forensic  triumphs 
a  remarkable  sway  over  the  upper 
house,  will  be  all  the  better,  Itrast, 
for  a  sojourn,  and  Lord  Westbnry 
for  his  seclusion  here.  We  obtain 
glimpses  of  Torquay  in  such  books 
as  the  ^Memoirs'  of  Tytler  the  his- 
torian or  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Aberdeen.  Some  of  the 
visitors^have  made  kindly  gifbs  by 
which  their  some  time  preeenoe  here 
will  always  belremembered.  So  io 
Marychurch  Brunei  gave  an  organ, 
and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and  MisB 
Bnrdett  Goutts  a  marbled  screen  and 
reredos.  There  are  parts  of  Torquay 
which  I  could  point  out,  in  the 
region  of  Upton  and  Tor,  not  to 
mention  also  gaol  and  workhouse, 
which  may  well  contrast  with  splen- 
did scenes  and  find  employment  for 
benevolent  millionaires.  But  I  must 
not  dwell  upon  a  list  which  could 
be  easily  enlarged.  It  is  not,  after 
all,  with  the  rich  and  celebrated 
people,  with  whom,  first  and  lart, 
ourf  sympathies  malEily  dwell,  sad 
with  wmch  any  paper  on  Torquay 
must  be  principally  concerned,  but 
with  those  invalids  who  so  often 
screen  their  sufferings  from  happy 
or  thoughtless  eyes,  and  who  come 
here  perhaps  only  to  droop  and  die; 
but  who,  in  some  cases,  may  posnss 
a  history  which,  if  set  down  by  a 
master  hand,  might  draw  tears  firom 
the  world  for  ages  and  draw;pfl- 
grims  to  Torquay  as  to  a  shrina 
FaxmiEiox  ABivom. 
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TABLE  TALK,  AND  ANECDOTES  OF  SOOIBTT. 

pn  preparing  this  page  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  friendly  assisUnce  of  his  reader*. 
*  Good  things  which  may  be  twice  told  ;•  Anecdotes  of  Society  from  anrtcorded  observation, 
and  from  forgotten  or  half-forgotten  books-^ill  all  be  acceptable.] 

again.*    She  answered,  « Doctor,  I  fear  I  shall  be 
out  of  breath  before  I  get  to  the  top.' 
I  MCOLLiCT  when  a  boy  seeing  a  strange 


TRKax  was  another  custom  In  my  young  days 
which  has  luckily  fallen  into  disuse.  IT  one 
dined  at  any  of  the  great  houses  in  London,  it 


was  considered  absolutely  necessary  to  give  a 
guinea  to  the  butler  on  lea^nng  the  house.  On« 
Hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  this  very  bad  habit 


(as  I  always  considered  it)  prevailed  to  an  even 
neater  extent ;  for  Pope  the  poet,  whenever  he 
dined  with  the  Duke  of  Montague,  finding  that 
be  had  to  give  five  guineas  to  the  numerous 
Kivants  at  Montague  House,  told  the  duke  that 
he  could  not  dine  with  him  in  future  unless  his 
Gnure  sent  him  five  guineas  to  distribute  among 
bis  myrmidons.  Tne  duke,  an  easy»  good* 
natured  man,  used  ever  after,  on  sending  an 
ioTitation  to  the  great  noet,  to  enclose  at  the 
same  time  an  order  for  the  tribute-money.  He 
preferred  doing  this  to  breaking  through  a  cus- 
tom which  had  grown  to  be  looked  upon  by 
lervants  as  a  right,  and  the  abolition  of  which 
they  would  have  considered  as  a  heavy  griev- 
ance. 

Bishop  Bull,  in  early  life  was  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish  of  Snddington.  The  Quakers,  who 
were  the  only  dissenters  in  the  parish,  gave  him 
no  small  uneasiness.  One  of  their  preachers  was 
in  the  habit  of  accosting  Mr.  Bull  for  purposes  of 
argument.  On  one  occasion  the  Quaker  said  to 
BuU,  •  George,  as  for  human  learning,  I  set  no 
valofi  upon  it;  but  if  thou  wilt  talk  Scripture- 
have  at  thee.'  '  Come  on  then,  friend,'  said 
Mr.  Bull,  proceeding  to  open  a  Bible.  He  fell 
upon  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  'Seestthou,  friend,' 
laid  he,  *  Solomon  saith  in  one  place,  Anpojtr  a 
foot  according  to  his  foUy ;  and  in  another,  jin- 
rtver  not  a  fool  according  to  hit  folly :  how  dost 
thou  reconcile  these  two  texts  ot  Scripture  ?• 
•Why,' said  the  preacher,  *  Solomon  don't  say 
•0.'  *Ay,  but  he  doth,'  rejoined  Mr.  Bull j 
and,  turning  to  the  places,  he  soon  convinced 
him.  Upon  this  the  Quaker,  being  much  out 
of  countenance,  aaid,  *  Why,  then,  Solomon's  a 
fool;'  which  put  an  end  to  the  controversy.— 
Vtimx'i  Life  t(f  BuU, 

While  public  orator,  it  fell  to  Dr.  South,  who 
has  the  repuution  of  having  been  the  wittiest 
of  Eng^sh  divines,  to  present  an  officer  of  noto 
to  the  univernty  for  an  honorary  degree.  On 
this  occanon  he  began  in  the  usual  style  of 
address  to  the  vice-chancellor,  proctors,  &c.. 
*  Praesento  vobts  hunc  virum  bellicosisdmum 
—that  moment  some  accident  obliged  the  gteat 
warrior  to  turn  about  unexpectedly,  and  South 
immediately  went  on,  'qui  nunquam  auta 
ter^vemtns  est.' 

It  is  not  because  the  Empress  Bng6nie  is  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  HI.  that  she  sets  the  fashion, 
even  to  those  who  do  not  go  to  court,  and  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  her  entourage.  She  is 
conriderably  older,  and  certainly  not  handsomer, 
than  was  tne  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  when  she 
left  France  to  die  in  exile ;  but  she  has  the  chk, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  that  the  Orieans  prin- 
cesses did  not  possess ;  and  the  quietest  dowager, 
before  she  ventures  to  adopt  a  coiffure^  as  well 
as  the  gayest  lady  of  the  demi-monde,  will  cast  a 
look  to  see  what  the  Empress  wears.  Strange  to 
sav,  the  supreme  good  taste  and  elegance  which 
r«gn  in  her  Majesty's  toilettes  were  by  no  means 
con^icnons  in  her  younger  days ;  for,  as  Made- 
roobelle  Montijo,  she  was  voted  beautiful  and 
charming,  but  very  ill-dressed. 

Winv  *  Stella'  was  extremely  ill,  her  physi- 
cian said,  *  Madam,  you  are  near  the  bottom  of 
the  hiUf  but  we  will  endeavour  to  get  you  up 


couple— a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  TubeviUe,  who  were 
famed  for  their  eccentricities.  Mr.  TubeviUe 
was  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Picton,  but  did  not 
possess  the  talent  or  discretion  of  the  gallant 
general.  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner  at 
Dunraven  Castle,  after  the  ladies  had  retired, 
Mr.  TubeviUe  observed  to  a  genticman  present 
that  the  woman  who  had  sat  at  his  rig^t  was  the 
ugliest  he  had  ever  seen ;  upon  which  the  gen- 
tleman said,  « I  am  aorry  to  hear  that  you  think 
my  wife  so  ill-looking.^  '  Oh  no,  sir ;  I  have 
made  a  mistake ;  I  meant  the  lady  who  sat  on 
my  left.'  *  Well,  sir,  she  is  my  sister.'  *  It  can't 
be  helped,  sir,  then ;  for  if  what  you  have  said 
Is  true,  I  must  confess  I  never  saw  such  an  ugly 
family  during  the  course  of  my  life.'— Gronow. 
Lady  Beaulieu  was  complaining  of  being 
waked  by  a  noise  in  the  night :  her  lord  (an 
Irishman)  replied,  « Oh,  for  my  part,  there's  no 
disturbing  me;  if  they  don't  wake  me  before  I 
go  to  sleep,  there  u  no  waking  me  afterwards.' 

Truugr  one  of  the  neatest  dressed  *men 
about  town,'  Lord  Worcester  had  not  a  particle 
of  dandyism  in  his  appearance ;  and  to  show 
what  the  costume  of  that  dav  was— so  different 
to  the  tweed  suits,  wide-awake  hats,  boots,  and 
trousers  of  the  present  time,  as  light  b  to  dark- 
ness—I will  briefly  describe  the  dress  of  1816 
among  the  upper  ten  thousand.  In  the  morn- 
ing, Cossack  trousers,  very  fuU  of  pleats,  well 
strapped  down  under  the  boots,  a  buff  waistcoat, 
an  elaborately  embroidered  blue  frock-coat, 
and  an  extensive  tie  of  white  cambric.  These 
were  replaced  in  the  evening  by  tight-fitting 
pantaloons  made  of  silk,  stonc-colourcd  web 
silk  stockings,  frilled  shirt,  white  'choker,* 
white  waistcoat,  blue  evening  coat,  velvet  coUar, 
and  brass  buttons,  with  a  cocked  hat.  Wor- 
cester, who  had  served  in  the  7th  Hussars,  turned 
his  light-blue  military  pantaloons  to  good  ac- 
count by  having  the  gold  lace  removed,  and 
startied  us  not  a  little  by  appearing  in  them  one 
evening  In  plain  costume.  Such  a  dress  would, 
in  mo<tem  parlance,  have  appeared  Moud'  upon 
almost  any  other  man;  but  he  blended  the 
other  colours  so  well,  that  there  was  nothing  in- 
harmonious, and  his  good  figure  and  noble  bear- 
ing carried  him  triumphantly  through. 

A  STORY  is  told  of  Fauntleroy's  last  momenta 
which  does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  all  his 
friends.  Among  the  delicacies  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  at  his  table  was  some  remarkably 
fine  Lunel,  imported  by  himself,  and  kept  to 
himself  so  far  that  he  never  put  any  of  his  friends 
on  the  scent  of  it.  The  day  before  his  execu- 
tion some  of  his  oldest  friends  came  to  take 
leave  of  him,  and  one  outstayed  the  rest, 
*Faunticrov,'  said  this  last  visitor,  with  due 
solemnity.'*  we  have  tried  all  means  to  save  you, 
we  have  oone  everything  in  our  power,  but  all 
in  vain,  and  we  have  only  to  take  leave  of  you 
for  ever.  Consider  the  position  in  which  you 
stand.  The  dread  veil  of  life  is  about  to  be 
withdrawn.  You  are  on  the  brink  of  that  chasm 
which  separates  time  from  eternity.  If  there  is 
anything  you  leave  unsaid  in  th'is  world,  you 
will  have  no  chance  of  saying  it  then.  Is  there 
nothing  you  have  to  say  to  us  ?  Do  you  not 
think  you  owe  us  some  return  for  our  exertions  ? 
It  will  soon  be  too  late.  Tell  us  where  you  get 
that  Lunel.'  But  Fauntleroy  was  resolute.  He 
died  and  made  no  sign. 
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THE  OLD  SEAT. 

DEAR  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
How  Btrange  with  yon  onoe  more  to  meet. 
To  hold  yonr  hand,  to  hear  your  Yoioe> 

To  sit  beside  you  on  this  seat ! 
Yon  mind  the  time  we  sat  here  last? — 

Two  little  ohildren-loyers  we, 
Each  loving  each  with  simple  futh^ 
I  all  to  you— you  all  to  me,    „.  . 

Ahl  Lady  OlaraVere  de  Vere, 

We  sit  together  now  as  tiien ; 
I  press  your  hand,  you  meet  my  glance. 

We  seem  as  if  we  loved  again. 
But  in  my  heart  I  feel  the  truth, 

The  dear  old  times  have  passed  away ; 
The  love  that  once  possessed  our  souls 

We  do  but  simulate  to>day. 

Since  last  we  met,  my  Lady  Vere, 

You've  grown  in  years  and  culture  too. 
And,  putting  childish  things  away. 

Have  ceased  to  be  sincere  and  true. 
Naught  caring  for  a  single  soul, 

You  spare  no  trouble,  reck  no  pain. 
To  add  another  name  unto 

The  bead-roll  of  the  hearts  you've  slain. 

To  you,  my  Lady  Vere  de  Vere, 

What  is  it  that  a  heart  may  break? 
You  had  no  hazard  in  the  game^ 

He  should  have  played  with  equal  staka 
You  did  but  seek  to  wile  away 

The  slow  hours  of  an  idle  night ; 
The  &ult  lay  with  the  fool  who  fiuled 

To  read  your  character  aright. 

But,  Lady  Olara  Vere  de  Vere, 

You  make  your  wares  by  far  too  cheap ; 
Your  net  claims  all  as  fish  that  comes 

Within  the  limit  of  its  sweep. 
You  sit  beside  me  here  to-day, 

You  try  to  make  me  love  again ; 
But  I  am  safe  the  while  I  thmk 

You've  sat  thus  with  a  score  of  men. 

Still,  Lady  Clara,  Clara,  dear. 

Beneath  your  finished  mask  I  see 
The  gentle  heart,  the  honest  mind. 

That  made  you  once  so  dear  to  me. 
Your  voice  is  still  as  sweet  as  then. 

Your  face  is  still  as  pure  and  good : 
I  see  the  graces  of  my  love 

All  ripened  in  her  womanhood. 

If  some  day,  Clara  Vere  de  Vere, 
You  weary  of  the  counterfeit, 
And  look  with  yearning  back  upon 
The  old  times  linkm  with  tins  seat— 
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If  you  wotdd  change  your  fleeting  loyes 
For  one  true  loTe  for  eyermore. 

Then  we  will  oome  and  see  this  place. 
And  sit  together,  as  of  yore. 

But  meanwhile.  Lady  Vere  de  Vere, 

Of  me  win  all  renown  yon  may ; 
A  playtiiing  fresh  my  heart  for  yon, 

A  new  world  for  yonr  soyerei^  sway. 
Bring  all  your  practised  charms  in  play, 

Shoot  iJl  yonr  darts,  they  cannot  hurt ; 
For  when  we  meet  I  clothe  me  in 

The  proyed  chain-armour  of  a  flirt 


H.W.L. 


*  BONES  AND  I;'  OB,  THE  SKELETON  AT  HOME. 

By  G.  J.  WHYTE  MELVILLE, 

AUIHOB  OV  '  mOBY  GBAKD/  '  THE  UrTEBPBETEBy'  '  THl  OLADUTOBS,'  XXO. 
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GOLD  70B  KJLLYJUf. 


*The  African  Magician  never  minded  ali  their 
Kofii  and  hoUoaings,  or  all  they  could  say  to 
him,  but  still  av'd  fyho'U  change  old  Lamps  for 
new  onett  which  he  repeated  so  often  about 
the  PriDceas  Badroulbondour's  Palace,  that  that 
Princess,  who  was  then  in  the  Hall  with  the 
four-and-twenty  Windows,  hearing  a  Man  ay 
wmcthing,  and  not  being  able  to  dbtinguish  his 
Words,  by  reaaon  of  the  holloaing  of  the  Mob 
about  him,  sent  one  of  her  Women  Slaves  down 
to  know  what  he  cry'd. 

'The  Slave  was  not  long  before  she  retura'd» 
and  ran  into  the  Hall,  laughing  so  heartily,  that 
the  Princess  could  not  forbear  herself.  '^Well, 
Olgler,"  said  the  Princess,  "will  you  tell  me 
what  you  laugh  at  ?"  '*  Alas  1  Madam,"  an- 
swered the  Slave,  laughing  still,  "  who  can  for- 
bear laughing  to  see  a  Fool  with  a  Basket  on  his 
Arm,  fall  oi  fine  new  Lamps,  ask  to  change 
them  for  old  ones,  which  makes  the  Children 
and  Mob  make  such  a  Noise  about  him  ?  " ' 

WHAT  a  fool  they  thought  him, 
and  no  wonder.  Yet  snrely  a 
magician  need  not  come  all  the  way 
from  Africa  to  teach  the  public  this 
strange  rate  of  exchange.  In 
Eoiope,  Afiia,  and  America  too,  as . 
&r  as  it  has  yet  been  colonized, 
such  one-dded  bargains  are  made 
eveiyday. 

Old  lamps  for  new,  kicks  for 
halfpence—.'  Heads  I  win.  Tails  you 
lose^— such  are  the  laws  of  equity 
by  which  man  deals  with  his  neigh- 
|xmr;  and  so  the  contest  goes  on,  if, 
indeed,  as  Jayenal  says,  that  can  be 
called  a  contest^ 


'  Ubl  ta  puIsaB,  ego  vapulo  tantnm '  * 

The  slave  of  the  princess  with  the 
long  name  had  passed  more  of  her 
life  in  the  palace  than  the  streets,  or 
she  would  not  have  found  the  ma- 
gician's cry  so  strange :  would  have' 
rait  uncomfortably  conscious  that 
the  day  might  come  when  she,  too, 
would  barter  new  lamps  for  old, 
perhaps  humbly  on  her  knees,  en- 
Seating  permission  to  make  the  un- 
equal exchange.  In  all  the  relations 
of  life,  but  chiefly  in  those  with 
which  the  affections  are  concerned, 
we  constantly  see  gold  for  silver 
offered  with  both  hcmds. 

That  'it  is  better  to  give  than  to 
receive '  we  have  Scriptural  warrant 
for  asserting.    That—- 

'  Sure  the  pleasure  la  as  great 
In  being  cheated  as  to  cheat,' 

we  learn  from  Butler's  quaint  and 
philosophical  couplets.  I  am  not 
going  to  assert  that  the  man  who 
puts  down  sovereigns  and  takes  up 
shillings  has  really  the  worst  of  it; 
I  only  maintain  that  the  more  freely 
he  'parts'  with   the  former,  the 

•  *  If  lbat*8  a  flght  indeed. 
Where  you  strike  hard,  and  I  stand  still  and 
bleed.' 
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mare  sparing  will  he  find  the  latter 
doled  out  to  him  in  retain. 

Perhaps  the    strongest  case  in 
point  is  that  of  parent  and  child. 

In  the  animal  world  I  know  few 
arrangements  of  Nature  more  bean- 
tifol  than  the  ^absolute  devotion  of 
maternity  to  its  ojBGspring,  go  long, 
though  only  so  long,  as  its  assist-' 
ance  is  required.  A  bird  feeding 
her  young,  a  tigress  licking  her 
cubs,  a  mare  wheeling  round  her 
foal — each  of  these  affords  an  exr< 
ample  of  loving  care  and  tenderness, 
essentially  feminine  in  its  utter  for- 
getfnlness  of  self.  Each  of  these 
squanders  such  gold  as  it  possesses, 
the  treasure  of  its  deep  instinctive 
affection,  on  ingratitude  and  neg- 
lect The  nestlmgs  gape  with  hun- 
gry little  beaks,  when  they  hear  the 
flap  of  wings,  not  to  greet  the  coming 
provider,  but  that  they  may  eat  and 
be  filled.  The  cube  huddle  them- 
selves up  to  their  mother's  side,  for 
warmth  and  comfort,  not  for-  her 
cruel  beauty  nor  her  fierce  protect- 
ing lov49.  The  foal,  when  it  gets  on 
its  long  legs,  will  follow  your  horse 
or  mine  as  readily  as  its  dam.  They 
take  all,  to  give  back  nothing  in  ex- 
change. And  no  sooner  can  the  bird 
use  its  wings,  the  beast  its  limbs, 
than  it  abandons  at  once  and  for 
ever  the  parent  whose  sustaining 
care  is  no  longer  necessary  to  its 
existence. 

With  the  human  race,  although  I 
am  &r  from  affirming  that  even  in 
this  age  of  bronze,  filial  piety  has 
fled  with  other  virtues  from  the 
earth,  something  of  the  same  un- 
equal barter  holds  good  in  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent  and  child.  The 
former  gives  gold,  the  latter  does 
not  always  return  silver.  Do  not 
deceive  yourself.  You  love  your 
children  more  than  your  children 
love  you.  I  can  prove  it  in  three 
words.  They  are  dearer  to  you 
than  your  own  parents.  And  this 
inequality  of  affection  is  but  one 
more  of  the  beautiful  arrangements 
made  by  that  Pro?idence  which 
bestows  good  so  liberally  in  pibpor- 
tion  to  evil.  Under  the  common 
law  of  Nature,  you  are  likely  to  die 
first,  and  the  aggregate  amount  of 
suffering  is,  therefore,  much  less 
than  it  would  be  did  the  couisa  of 


domesti<^  afiSdction  flow  tiie  other 
way.  So  you  toil,  and  slave,  and 
scheme  for  the  child's  benefit,  for- 
giving its  errors,  repairing  its  Mies, 
re-establishing  its  fortunes,  just  as, 
long  ago,  you  used  to  rebuild  with 
loving  patience  those  houses  of 
cards  the  urchin  blew  down  with 
such  delight  But,  as  of  all  human 
affections,  this,  if  not  the  strongest, 
is  certainly  the  deepest  and  most 
abiding,  so  when  wounded,  does  it 
inflict  on  our  moral  being  the  sharp- 
est and  most  enduring  pain.  'Is 
there  any  cause  in  Nature  that 
makes  these  hard  hearts?'  says  poor 
King  Lear,  forced,  against  lus  own 
instincts,  to  acknowledge  the  ve- 
nomed  bite  of  that '  serpent's  tooth ' 
with  which  elsewhere  ne  compares 
'  a  thankless  child.'  I  have  known 
men,  and  women,  too,  aooept  with 
courage  every  sample  of  misfinrtone 
and  disgrace— in  the  langosge  of 
the  prize-ring  'come  up  snming' 
after  every  kind  of  knock-down  blow 
— but  I  cannot  remember  an  in- 
stance in  which  the  ingratitude  of 
children  has  not  produced  wrinklea 
and  gray  haini  in  the  proportioa  of 
ten  to  one,  for  every  other  sorrow  of 
any  description  whatsver. 

There  is  no  prospect  of  alleviattflo 
to  amuse  bis  fancy —no  leavening  of 
pique  to  arouse  his  pride.  Hart  to 
the  death,  the  sufferer  has  «sW 
manhood  enough  left  to  ooneeal  his 
wounds. 

In  that  conflict  between  man  sod 
woman  which  is  pernetoally  going 
on,  and  without  which  the  world,  if 
more  comfortable,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  less  populous,  gold  is  inn- 
riably  given  fcr  silver  with  a  tovish 
extravagance,  akin  to  the  absnrditj 
of  the  whole  thing. 

Why  is  love  like  the  handle  of  a 
teapot?— Because  it  is  all  on  ope 
side.  The  game  has  yet  to  be  m- 
vented  in  which  both  players  ean 
win;  and  perhaps  were  it  not  fo' 
the  discomfort,  anxiety,  vo'7>  ^ 
row,  and  suffering  entailed  vf  ^ 
unequal  pastime,  it  would  cease  to 
be  so  popular.  As  it  ezistB  alpi^ 
sent,  were  is  nothing  to  oomplsin  <^ 
on  the  score  of  flag^ng  intereii  i> 
first,  indeed,  b^ore  &a  oaids  en 
cut,  the  adveraaries  ait  dowBOi|w 
and  pleasantly  enoo^   An  boor 
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hsngg  he^Tj  on  their  hands,  and 
they  think  thns  to  drive  it  agreeably 
away — beghining  eimply  for  *di8- 
traotion/  as  the  French  call  it^ 
thongh  ending  in  the  English  ac- 
ceptation of  that  nnoomfortable 
word.  Ere  the  first  tricks  are 
tnmed,  however,  the  game  grows 
exciting.  'I propose.'  'How many?' 
'  HAirtB  are  tmmps.'  *  I  mark  the 
king/  The  stakes  increase  rapidly 
in  value,  and  presently  gold  comes 
pouring  lavishly  oat  of  one  player's 
pocket,  against  silver  dribbling  un- 
willingly from  the  other's.  The 
winner,  too,  like  all  gamblers,  sel- 
dom oares  to  keep  the  fruit  of  his 
good  fortune,  but  loses  it  again  at 
another  table  to  some  stronger  ad« 
versary,  who  is  beggared  in  turn 
elsewhere. 

Yet  still  in  all  places,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  wherever  this 
game  is  played  there  is  the  same 
inequality  in  the  stakes.  '  Gold  for 
silver.'  Such  are  the  terms ;  and  the 
old  players,  to  do  them  justice, 
those  who  have  lost  and  won  many 
a  heavy  wager,  are  generally  careful 
to  begin  at  least  by  venturing  the 
commoner  metal.  But  even  of  these 
the  discretion  is  not  to  be  trusted  as 
the  game  goes  on.  Touched  by  the 
magic  rod,  maddeAed  by  the  spell 
agfl^ist  which  Wisdom  is  often  less 
proof  than  Folly,  the  sternest  and  the 
Bsgest  will  throw  their  gold  about 
as  recklessly,  as  if  every  piece  were 
not  stamped  with  tlie  impress  of 
their  honour  and  their  happiness, 
precious  as  the  very  drops  of  life- 
Dlood  at  their  heart. 

Perhaps  it  is  wiser  to  stick  to  any 
other  pursuit  in  the  world  than  the 
one  in  question;  but  if  you  must 
needs  sit  down  to  this  '  beggar-my- 
ndghbour '  kind  of  amusement,  is  it 
better  to  lose  or  to  win?  to  {pve  or 
accept  the  gold  for  silver  pasong  so 
freely  from  hand  to  hand?  Will 
you  have  the  satis&ction  hereafter 
of  standing  on  the  higher  ground? 
of  feeling  you  have  nothmg  to  re- 
proach yourself  with,  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of?  or  will  you  take  comfort 
in  reflecting  that  while  the  storm 
niged  above  your  head  you  had 
been  earefdl  to  shelter  cunningly 
from  the  blast?  Will  yon  exult  in 
joor  toethovght,  your  philosophy, 


the  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  that  has  preserved  yon 
scatheless  through  the  combat?  or 
will  you  take  pride  in  your  genero- 
sity, your  magnanimity,  and  the 
self-devoted  courage  that  bids  yon 
accept  the  stab  of  ingratitude  in 
addition  to  the  pain  of  neglect  ?  It 
depends  entirely  on  character  and 
temperament. 

Men  and  women  vary  so  much  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  phase  of 
feeling.  The  latter,  when  they  do 
take  the  more  generous  view  of 
their  position — when  they  can  bring 
themselves  to  choose  'the  better 
part,'  accept  it,  I  think,  with  a  more 
complete  abandonment  ot pique  than 
the  former.  Perhaps  their  pride  is 
of  a  nobler  order:  no  doubt  their 
vanity  is  less  egotistical  than  our 
own.  With  us,  except  in  the  highest 
natures— and  tliese,  as  has  been 
well  remarked,  have  ever  a  leaven- 
ing of  the  feminine  element  in  their 
organization — there  is  always  some- 
thing of  irritation  left  after  a  wound 
of  the  affections  has  healed  up— 
something  that  stings  and  rankles^ 
and  looks  to  reprisals  of  one  kind  or 
another  for  relief  I  have  read  an 
old  tale  of  chivalry  so  thoroughly 
exemplifying  this  state  of  feeling, 
and  affording  so  natural  an  example 
of  the  changes  and  oounterchanges 
with  which  gold  and  silver  are 
staked  against  each  other  in  the 
dangerous  game,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  it  here. 

'  A  certain  knight  had  long  loved 
a  damsel,  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
France,  but  she,  albeit  accepting  the 
service  of  none  other,  treated  him 
with  such  coldness  and  duresse,  that 
he  at  length  obtained  the  title  of 
the  "Patient  Knight,"  and  she  of 
the  ^Soomfcd  Ladye."  In  vain  he 
sat  at  her  feet  in  hall ;  in  vain  wore 
her  colours  in  the  lists;  in  vain 
added  to  lus  cognizance  the  motto 
**  Sans  esperance,"  above  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  dungeon-grate,  to  sig- 
nify the  hopelessness  of  his  capti- 
vity. She  looked  upon  him  coldly 
as  the  winter  moon  looks  on  a  frozen 
lake :  she  turned  from  him  pitilessly 
as  the  bending  poplar  turns  from 
the  soath  wind,  whispering  its  long- 
ing and  its  sorrows^  wooing  her  even 
with  its  tears. 
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*  So  minstrelfl  saog  in  their laysof 
his  conBtancy^  aud  knights  mar- 
velled at  his  sabjection,  and  ladies 
gitied— it  may  be  despised  him  also  a 
ttle  for  his  long-snnering :  but  still 
the  "Patient  Knight"  stmck  hard 
and  shouted  high  for  the  renown  of 
her  he  loyed ;  and  still  the  "  Scomfol 
Ladye"  accepted  his  homage,  and 
took  credit  for  his  deeds-of-arms 
with  scant  courtesy,  and  cruel  neg- 
lect, and  high  imperious  disdain. 

'  So  the  Sing  bade  his  knights  and 
nobles  to  a  feast ;  and  because  there 
was  to  be  a  solenm  passage-of-arms 
held  on  the  monow,  he  entertained 
them  with  a  fight  of  wild  beasts  in 
the  Carrousel,  whereon  lords  and 
ladies  looked  down  in  safety  from 
the  gaUeries  above.  But  many  a 
soft  cheek  grew  pale  none  the  less, 
when  a  lion  and  a  tiger  were  let 
loose  to  battle  for  their  lives. 

'  Now  even  while  they  glared  on 
each  other  eie  they  closed,  the 
"Soomfal  Ladye"  dropped  her 
glove  between  the  beasts  of  prey. 
Quoth  she,  with  a  mocking  smUe, 
*"An  I  had  a  bachelor  here  who 
loved  me  well,  he  would  fetch  me 
back  this  glove  that  the  wind  hath 
blown  from  my  hand." 

'  Thenthe"PatientEnight"made 
no  more  ado,  but  drew  his  good 
sword  and  leapt  lightly  down  into 
the  Oanousel,  where  he  picked  the 
glove  from  the  earth,  and  returning 
scatheless  to  his  place,  laid  it  in 
silence  at  her  feet. 

'  Then  the ''  Scornful  Ladye  "wept 
sweet  and  happy  tears ;  for  his  great 
love  had  conquered  at  last,  and  she 
would  follow  nim  meekly  now  to  the 
end  of  the  world. 

'But  she  shed  bitter  tears  on  the 
morrow,  when  he  rode  into  the  lists 
with  another's  sleeve  in  his  helmet, 
another's  colours  on  his  housings, 
and  his  shield  bbizoned  with  the 
fresh  device  of  a  broken  fetter  and 
the  motto,  *'  IhrU  lasae — tout  casse — 
tout  passe  I" ' 

So,  you  see,  these  adversaries 
changed  places  at  last ;  and  you  will 
probably  be  of  opinion  that  the 
Enight  had  the  best  of  it  in  the  end. 
Perhaps  it '  served  her  right'  And 
yet  to  me  it  seems  that  tidere  may 
come  a  time  when  to  have  given 
gold  for  silver  in  every  relation  of 


life,  shall  be  the  one  consoling  re- 
flection that  enables  us  to  quit  it 
without  misgivings  for  the  rotora, 
without  regret  for  the  jNist,— a  time 
perhaps  of  hushed  voices,  stealthy 
footsteps,  and  a  darkened  room, 
growing  yet  strangely  darker  with 
every  breath  we  draw.  Or  a  time 
of  eager  conurades,  trampling  squa- 
drons, short  sharp  woitis  of  com- 
mand, a  bugle  sounding  the  Ad- 
vance, a  cocked-hat  glancing  through 
the  smoke;  a  numb  sick  nelpless- 
ness  that  glues  the  cheek  into  the 
dust  where  it  has  fidlen,  and  a  roll 
of  musketry,  feebler,  &rther,  fidnter 
and  more  confused,  till  its  warlike 
echoes  die  out  in  the  hush  of 
another  world.  Or  a  time  of  earth- 
stained  garments,  and  bespattered 
friends  proffering  silyer  huntiiig- 
flasks  in  sheer  dismay,  and  a  &?oa- 
rite  horse  brought  back  with  flying 
stirrups,  dangling  rein,  and  its  mane 
full  of  mud,  while  the  dull  grey  aky 
wheels  above,  and  the  dank,  tofted 
grass  heaves  below,  nor  in  the  inter- 
vids  of  a  pain,  beooming  every  mo- 
ment more  endurable,  can  we  stifle 
the  helpless  consciousness  that  be- 
fore our  crushed  frame  shall  be 
lifted  from  its  wet,  slippei^  resting- 
place,  it  will  be  time  to  die. 

At  such  moments  as  these,  I  m» 
to  have  given  gold  for  silver,  while 
we  could,  can  surely  be  no  matter 
of  regret. 

I  recollect  a  quaint  old  tombstone 
— ^I  beg  your  pardon  for  the  allu- 
sion— on  whicn  I  once  read  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

•  What  I  spent  I  /ioc?— what  I 
saved  I  lost — ^what  I  gave  I  haveJ 

Surely  this  sentiment  will  bear 
analysing.  *WhatIspentI*ai.\I 
enjoyed  it,  wasted  it^  got  rid  ciii' 
derive  from  it  now  as  much  exyoy- 
ment  as  can  ever  be  extracted  from 
past  pleasures  of  which  seLf-induI- 
gence  was  the  motive — that  is  to  say, 
noneatall!  '  What  I  saved  I  ^* 
Undoubtedly.  Mortgages,  Consols, 
building-leases,  railway  scrip—it 
was  locked  up  in  securities  that  1 
could  by  no  means  bring  with  me 
here.  It  has  been  an  error  of  JQOg- 
ment,  a  bad  speculation,  a  foolish 
venture,  a  dead  loss.  'Butwhatl 
gavelAave.'  Ah!  There  I  did  good 
business:  took  tiie  turn  of  the  ^la^ 
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Ji:et;  invested  my  capital  in  a  bank 
that  pays  me  cent  per  cent.,  even 
now;  and  this,  not  only  for  the 
dross  we  call  mon^,  but  for  the 
real  treasures  of  the  heart— affec- 
tion, kindliness,  charity,  help  to  the 
needy,  sympathy  with  the  sorrowful, 
protection  to  the  weak,  and  encou- 
ragement to  the  forlorn.  The  silver 
I  had  in  return  has  been  left  long 
ago  on  earth:  perhaps  there  was 
barely  enough  to  make  a  plate  for 
my  coffin ;  but  the  gold  I  gave  is  in 
my  own  possession  still,  and  has 
been  beatoi  into  a  crown  for  me  in 
heaven. 

Yes.    '  It  is  better  to  give  than  to 
reoeiva*    With  few  exceptions  the 
great  bene&ctois  of  mankind  have 
been  in  this  world  defrauded  of  their 
wages.    Columbus  died  perhaps  the 
ZKwrest  man  in  the  whole  kiiigdom 
he  had  spent  his  life-time  to  enrich. 
Socrates  sold  the  treasures  of  his 
intellect  —  the   deductions  of  the 
greatest  mind  in  antiquily— for  a 
draught  of  hemlock  on  a  prison 
floor.    The  &ble  of  Prometheus  has 
been  enacted  over  and  over  again. 
Those  who  scale  the  heavens  that 
they  may  bring  down  fire  to  en- 
lighten and  comfort  their  fellow- 
men,  must  not  hope  to  escape  the 
vulture  and  the  rock.    I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  wondrous  story 
the  deepest  and  the  most  suggestive 
in  the  whole  heathen  mythology. 
Its  hero  was  the  first  discoverer, 
the  first  free-thinker,  the  first  re- 
former.   He  was  even  proof  against 
the  seductions  of  woman,  and  de- 
tected in  Pandora's  box  the  multi- 
plicity of  evils  that  secured  the  pre- 
sence of  Hope  within  its  compass, 
and  prevented  her  flying  back  to  the 
heaven  whence  she  came.  The  only 
Olympian  deity  he  would  conde- 
scend to  worship  was  the  Groddess 
of  Wisdom;  and  she  it  was  who 
taught  her  voteury  to  outwit  Jupiter, 
the  great  principle  of  what  may  be 
termed  physical  nature.  By  science 
man  baffles  the  elements,  or  renders 
them  subservient  to  his  purpose. 
He  was  a  herbalist,  a  doctor,  a  me- 
teorologiBt,  and  universal  referee  for 
gods  and  men.   He  taught  the  latter 
aQ  the  arts  necessary  to  extort  a 
livelihood  from  the  earth;  showed 
them  how  to  yoke  their  oxen  and 
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bridle  their  steeds.  He  was  wise, 
laborious,  provident,  and  paternal — 
the  first  philosopher,  the  great  bene- 
factor of  his  time,  and — ^his  reward 
was  to  lie  in  chains  on  Mount  iEtna 
with  a  vulture  sheathing  her  beak 
in  his  heart 

Can  we  not  see  in  this  heathen 
parable  some  glimmering  of  the 
Great  Hope  which  was  never  en- 
tirely obscured  to  the  ancient  world  ? 
— some  £Eunt  foresight  of,  some 
vague  longing  after,  the  great  Ex- 
ample which  has  since  taught  its  holy 
lesson  of  self-abnegation  and  self- 
sacrifice?  It  is  not  mr  me  to  enlarge 
on  a  topic  so  sacred  and  so  subliiiM. 
Enough  for  us  and  such  as  we  are, 
if  by  lavishing  gold  for  silver  freely 
on  our  brother,  we  can  cast  but  one 
humble  mite  into  the  treasury  of  our 
God. 

There  is  much  talk  in  the  world 
about  ingratitude.  People  who  do 
good  to  others  at  cost  or  inconveni- 
ence to  themselves  are  apt  to  expect 
a  great  flow  of  thanks,  a  great  gush 
of  sentiment  in  return.  They  are 
generally  disappointed.  Those  na- 
tures which  feel  benefits  the  most 
deeply  are  often  the  least  capable 
of  expressing  their  feelings,  and  a 
speechless  tongue  is  with  them  the 
result  of  a  full  heart  Besides,  yon 
are  sure  to  be  repaid  for  a  ^x>d 
action  at  some  time  or  another, 
like  seed  sown  in  the  Nile,  'the 
bread  cast  upon  the  waters,'  it  may 
not  come  back  to  you  for  many  days, 
but  come  back  at  last  it  most  cer- 
tainly win.  Would  you  like  your 
change  in  silver  or  in  gold  ?  Will 
you  have  it  in  a  few  graceful,  well- 
chosen  expressions,  or  in  the  sterling 
coin  of  silent  love  with  its  daily 
thoughts  and  m'ghtly  prayers,  or, 
better  still  even  than  these,  will  you 
waive  your  claim  to  it  down  here, 
and  have  it  carried  to  your  account 
above?  I  am  supposing  ^onrs  is 
not  one  of  those  natures  which  have 
arrived  at  the  highest,  the  noblest 
type  of  benevolence,  and  give  not 
their  gold  for  silver  nor  for  copper, 
but  freely  without  return  at  all.  To 
these  I  can  offer  neither  encourage- 
ment nor  advice.  Their  grapes  are 
ripened,  their  harvest  is  yellow,  the 
light  is  already  shining  on  them  from 
the  golden  hills  of  heaven. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DAY  THAT  IS  DEAD. 

I  have  been  borning  old  letters 
to-night ;  their  ashes  are  flattering 
in  the  chimney  even  now,  and,  alas! 
while  they  consume,  fleeting  and 
perishable  like  the  moments  they 
record,  'each  dying  ember'  seems 
to  haye  'wrought  its  ghost'  upon 
my  heart  Oh!  that  we  could  either 
completely  remember  or  completely 
forget.  Oh!  that  the  image  of 
Mnemosyne  would  remain  close 
enough  for  us  to  detect  the  flaws  in 
her  imperishable  marble,  or  that 
she  would  remoye  herself  so  far  as 
to  be  altogether  out  of  sight  It  is 
the  golden  haze  of '  middle  distance' 
that  sheds  on  her  this  warm  and 
tender  light  She  is  all  the  more 
attractiye  that  we  see  her  through 
a  double  yeil  of  retrospection  and 
regret,  none  the  less  loyely  because 
her  beauty  is  dimmed  and  softened 
in  a  mist  of  tears. 

Letter  after  letter^  they  haye 
flared,  and  blackened,  and  shriyelled 
up.  There  is  an  end  of  them — they 
are  gone.  Not  a  line  of  those  dif- 
ferent handwritings  shall  I  oyer  see 
again.  The  bold,  fiamiliar  scrawl  of 
the  tried  firiend  and  more  than 
brother ;  why  does  he  come  back  to 
me  so  yiyidly  to-night?  The  stout 
heart,  the  strong  arm,  the  braye, 
kind  fiEUie,  the  frank  and  manly  yoice. 
We  shall  neyer  tread  the  stubble 
nor  the  heather  side  by  side  again ; 
neyer  more  pull  her  up  against  the 
stream,  nor  float  idly  down  in  the 
hot  summer  noons  to  catch  the  light 
air  off  the  water  on  our  heated  faces ; 
to  discourse,  like  Dayid  and  Jona- 
than, of  all  and  eyeiything  nearest 
our  hearts.  Old  friend!  old  Mend! 
whereyer  you  are,  if  you  haye  con- 
sciousness you  must  surely  some- 
times think  oime;  1  haye  not  for- 
gotten you,  I  cannot  belieye  you 
naye  forgetten  me  eyen  there. 

And  the  pains-takmg,  up-and- 
down-hill  characters  of  the  little 
child— the  little  child  for  whom  the 
angels  came  so  soon,  yet  ^found  it 
ready  to  depart,  whose  feyer-wasted 
lips  formed  none  but  words  of  con- 
fidence and  affection,  whose  blue 
eyes  turned  their  last  dim,  dying 
looks  80  fondly  cm  the  &oe  it  loyed. 


And  there  were  letters  harder  to 
part  with  than  these.  Neyer  mind, 
they  are  burnt  and  done  with ;  let- 
ters of  which  eyen  the  superscrip- 
tion once  made  a  kind  heart  leap 
with  pleasure  so  intense  it  was  al- 
most pain ;  letters  crossed  and  re- 
croased  in  delicate,  orderly  Imes, 
bearing  the  well-known  cipher, 
breathing  the  well-known  perfume, 
telling  the  old,  false  tale  in  the  old, 
false  phrases,  so  trite  and  worn-oat, 
yet  seeming  always  so  &esh  and  new. 

The  hand  that  formed  them  has 
other  tasks  to  occupy  it  now;  the 
heart  from  which  they  came  is  mnte 
and  cold.  Hope  withers,  loye  dies- 
times  are  alterod.  What  would  you 
haye?  It  is  a  world  of  change. 
Neyertheless  this  has  been  a  dis- 
heartening job;  it  has  put  me  in 
low  spirits ;  I  must  call '  JBones'  out 
of  his  cupboard  to  come  and  sit 
with  me. 

'What  is  this  charm?'  I  ask  him, 
'  that  seems  to  belong  so  ezdusiyely 
to  the  past?— this  "  tender  grace  of 
a  day  that  is  dead?"  and  most  I 
look  after  it  down  the  gulf  into 
which  it  has  dropped  witii  such  irre- 
pressible longing  only  because  it 
will  neyer  come  back  to  me?  Is 
a  man  the  greater  or  wiser  that  he 
liyed  a  hundred  years  ago  or  a  thoa- 
sand?  Are  reputations  like  wine 
the  mellower  and  the  more  predons 
for  mere  age,  eyen  though  they  have 
been  hid  away  in  a  cellar  all  the 
time?  Is  a  thing  actually  foiier 
and  better  because  I  haye  ahnost 
forgotten  how  it  looked  when  pre- 
sent, and  shall  neyer  set  eyes  on  it 
again?  I  entertain  the  greatest 
ayersion  to  Horace's  laudator  tern- 
poris  acti,  shall  always  set  my  fece 
against  the  superstition  that  "there 
were  giants  in  those  di^s,"  and  yfl* 
whereyer  I  went  in  the  world  pp&- 
yious  to  my  retirement  here  that! 
might  liye  with  you,  I  found  the 
strange  maxim  predominate,  that 
eyerything  was  yery  much  bettar 
before  it  bad  been  improyed ! 

'  If  I  entered  a  club  andexpresBed 
my  intention  of  going  to  the  Qpaj 
for  instance,  whateyer  smaU  spaiK 
of  enthusiasm  I  could  kindle  wtf 
submitted  to  a  wet  blanket  on  the 
spot  "Good  heayensP  would  ex- 
claim some  yenerable  philosopher 
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of  the  Qynic  and  Epicuiean  schools, 
"  there  is  no  opera  now,  nor  ballet 
neither.  My  good  sir,  the  thing  is 
done ;  it's  over.  We  haven't  an  ar- 
tist left.  Ah!  yoti  should  have 
seen  Taglioni  danoe;  ;fon  shonld 
have  heard  Giisi  sing ;  yon  should 
have  lived  when  Plancuswas  con- 
sul. In  short,  you  should  be  as  old 
as  I  am,  and  as  disgusted,  and  as 
gouty,  and  as  disagreeable !" 

'  Or  I  walked  into  the  smoking- 
room  of  that  same  resort,  full  of 
some  athletic  gathering  at  Holland 
Park,  some  'Varsity  hurdle-race, 
some  trial  of  strength  or  skill 
amongst  those  lively  boys  the  subal- 
terns of  the  Household  Brigade,  and 
ere  I  could  articulate  "  brandy  and 
soda"  I  had  Captain  Barclay  thrown 
body  and  bones  in  my  face.  "  Walk, 
sir!  Yon  talk  of  walking?"  (I 
didn't,  for  there  had  been  barely 
time  to  get  a  word  in  edgeways,  or 
my  parable  would  have  exhausted 
itself  concerning  a  running  high 
leap.)  "  But  t^re  is  nothing  like 
a  real  pedestrian  leffc;  they  don't 
breed  'em,  sir,  in  these  days :  can't 
grow  them,  and  don't  know  how  to 
train  them  if  they  could!  Show 
me  a  fellow  who  would  make  a 
match  with  Barclay  to-day.  Bar- 
clay, sir,  if  he  were  alive,  would 
walk  all  your  best  men  down  after 
he  came  in  from  shooting.  Ask 
your  young  friends  which  of  'em 
would  like  to  drive  the  mail  from 
London  to  Edinburgh  without  a 
great  coat!  I  don't  know  whafs 
come  to  the  present  generation.  It 
must  be  the  smoking,  or  the  light 
claret,  perhaps.  They're  done, 
th^ie  ujsed  up,  they're  washed  out. 
Why,  they  go  to  covert  by  railway, 
and  have  their  grouse  driven  to 
them  on  a  hill !  What  would  old 
Sir  Tatton  or  Osbaldeston  say  to 
sucb  doings  as  these?  I  was  at 
Kewmarket,  I  tell  you,  whan  the 
Squire  rode  his  fiunons  match— two 
hundred  miles  in  less  than  nine 
hours!  I  saw  him  get  off  old 
Tnnby,  and  I  give  you  my  honour 
the  man  looked  fresher  than  the 
horse!  Don't  tell  me.  He  was 
Tubbed  down  hy  a  couple  of  prize- 
fighters (there  were  real  bruisers  in 
these  days,  and  the  best  man  used 
to  win),  dressed,  and  came  to  din- 


ner just  as  you  would  after  a  five- 
mile  walk.  Pocket  Hercules  you 
call  him,  one  in  a  thousand  ?  There 
were  hundreds  of  such  men  in  my 
day.  Why,  I  recollect  in  Tom 
Smith's  time,  that  I  myself " 

'  But  at  this  point  I  used  to  make 
my  escape,  because  there  are  two 
subjects  on  which  nobody  is  so  bril- 
liant as  not  to  be  prolix,  so  dull  as 
not  to  be  enthusiastic-— his  doings 
in  the  saddle  and  his  adventures 
with  the  fair.  To  honour  either  of 
these  triumphs  he  blows  a  trumpet- 
note  loud  and  long  in  proportion  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  annals  it  re- 
cords. Why  must  you  never  again 
become  possessed  of  such  a  hunter 
as  Tally-Ho?  Did  that  abnormal 
animal  really  carry  you  as  well  as 
you  think,  neither  fooling  when  the 
grotmd  was  deep  nor  wavering  when 
tiie  fences  were  strong  ?  Is  it  strictly 
true  that  no  day  was  ever  too  long 
for  him?  that  he  was  always  in  the 
same  field  with  the  hounds?  And 
have  not  the  rails  he  rose  at,  the 
ditches  he  covered  so  gallantly,  in- 
creased annually  in  height  and 
depth  and  general  impossibiliiy  ever 
since  that  fatal  morning  when  he 
broke  his  back,  under  the  Goplow  in 
a  two-foot  drain? 

'  You  can't  find  such  horses  now  ? 
Perhaps  you  do  not  give  them  so 
liberal  a  chance  of  proving  their 
courage,  speed,  and  endurance. 

'  On  the  other  topic  it  is  natural 
enough,  I  dare  say,  for  you  to  "  yam  " 
with  all  the  more  freedom  that  there 
is  no  one  left  to  contradict  People 
used  enormous  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchiefis  in  that  remote  period, 
when  you  threw  yours  with  such 
Oriental  complacency,  and  the  oda- 
lisques who  picked  it  up  are  pro- 
bably to-day  so  old  and  stiff  they 
could  not  bimd  their  backs  to  save 
their  lives.  But  were  they  really  as 
fond,  and  fair,  and  fidthfnl  as  they 
seem  to  you  now?  Had  they  no 
caprices  to  chill,  no  whims  to  worry, 
no  rivals  on  hand,  to  drive  you  mad? 
Like  the  sea,  those  eyes  that  look  so 
deep  and  blue  at  a  distance,  are 
green  and  turbid  and  full  of  specks 
when  you  come  quite  dose.  Was  it 
all  sunshine  with  Mary,  all  roses 
with  Margaret,  all  summer  with 
Jane?  What  figures  the  modem 
T  a 
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women  make  of  themselyes,  yon 
say.  How  they  offend  yonr  eye, 
those  bare  cheek-bones,  those  cling' 
ing  skirts,  those  hatefal  chignons! 
Ah!  the  cheeks  no  longer  hang  out 
a  danger-signal  when  you  approach; 
the  skirts  are  no  more  lifted,  ever 
snch  a  little,  to  make  room  for  yon 
in  the  comer  of  the  sofo  next  the 
fire;  and  thongh  yon  might  have 
had  locks  of  hair  enongh  once  to 
haye  woven  a  parti-colonied  chignon 
of  yonr  own,  it  would  be  hopeless 
now  to  beg  as  much  as  would  make 
a  finger-ring  for  Queen  Mab.  What 
is  it,  I  say,  that  causes  us  to  look 
with  such  deluded  eyes  on  the  past? 
Is  it  sorrow  or  maJice,  disappoint- 
ment or  regret  ?  Are  our  teetn  still 
on  edge  with  the  sour  grapes  we 
haye  eaten  or  forborne?  Do  we 
glower  through  the  jaundiced  eyes 
of  maleyolence,  or  is  our  sight  ful- 
ing  with  the  shades  of  a  coming 
night?' 

Bones  seldom  deliyers  himself  of 
his  opinion  in  a  hurry.  *  I  think,' 
he  says  very  deliberately, '  that  this, 
like  many  other  absurdities  of  hu- 
man nature,  originates  in  that  desire 
for  the  unattainable  which  is,  after 
all,  the  mainspring  of  effort,  im- 
provement, and  approach  towards 
perfection.  Man  longs  for  the  im- 
possible, and  what  is  so  impossible 
as  the  past?  That  which  hath  var 
nished  becomes  therefore  valuable, 
that  which  is  hidden  attractive,  that 
which  is  distant  desirable.  There  is 
a  strange  lay  still  existing  by  an  old 
Proven9al  troubadour,  no  small 
favourite  with  iron-handed,  lion- 
heurted  King  Bichard,  of  which  the 
re&ain,  "so  far  away*'  expresses 
very  touchingly  the  longing  for  the 
absent,  perhaps  only  because  absent, 
that  is  BO  Pjunful,  so  human,  and  so 
unwise.  The  whole  story  is  wild 
and  absurd  to  a  degree,  yet  not 
without  a  saddened  interest,  owing 
to  the  moumfal  refirain  quoted 
above.  It  is  thus  told  in  the  notes 
to  Warton's  "History  of  English 
Poetry:"— 

' "  Jeffrey  Budell,  a  famous  trou- 
badour of  Provence,  who  is  also 
celebrated  by  Petrarch,  had  heard 
from  the  adventurers  in  the  Cru- 
sades the  beauty  of  a  Countess  of 
Tripoli  highly  extolled.    He  became 


enamoured  from  imagination,  em- 
barked for  Tripoli,  fell  sick  on  the 
voyage  through  the  fever  of  expec- 
tation, and  was  brought  on  shore  at 
Tripoli  half-expiring.  The  oonn- 
tess,  having  received  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  this  gallant  stnmger, 
hastened  to  the  shore  and  took  him 
by  the  hand.  He  Gpeo&di  his  ^es, 
and  at  once  overpowered  l^  his  dis- 
ease and  her  kindness,  had  just  time 
to  say  inarticulately  that  having  sBtn 
her  he  died  satisfied.  The  oonntefls 
made  him  a  moist  splendid  ftinenl 
and  erected  to  his  memory  a  tomb 
of  i>orphyry  inscribed  with  an  epi- 
taph in  Arabian  verse.  She  com- 
manded his  sonnets  to  be  richly 
copied  and  iUuminated  with  lettera 
of  gold,  was  seized  with  a  piofonnd 
melandioly,  and  tamed  nun.  I  vill 
endeavour  to  translate  one  of  tiie 
sonnets  he  made  on  his  voyage, 
'  Tret  et  dolent  m'en  partray,'  &e. 
It  has  some  pathos  and  sratiment 
'I  should  depart  pexunve  but  for 
this  love  of  mine  ^for  away,  for  I 
know  not  what  dimonlties  I  nay 
have  to  encounter,  my  native  hmd 
being  so  far  away.  Thou  who  hast 
made  all  things  and  who  fanned 
this  love  of  mine  so  far  away,  gire 
me  strength  of  body,  and  thai  1 
may  hope  to  see  this  love  of  mine 
so  far  away.  Surely  my  love  most 
be  founded  on  true  merit,  as  I  loTe 
one  so /or  away.  If  I  am  eac^  for  a 
moment,  yet  I  feel  a  thousand  pains 
for  her  who  is  so  far  away.  No 
other  love  ever  touched  my  heait 
than  this  for  her  so  far  away,  A 
fairer  than  she  never  touched  any 
heart,  either  so  near  or  so  far  awof/" 

*  It  is  utter  nonsense,  I  grant  yon, 
and  the  ddngs  of  this  love^ek 
idiot  seem  to  have  been  in  chazaoter 
with  his  stanzas,  yet  is  theie  a 
mournful  pathos  about  that  wailing 
so  far  away  which,  well-WDrded, 
well-set,  and  well-performed,  would 
make  the  suooess  of  a  drawing- 
room  song. 

'If  the  Countess  of  Tripoli,  who 
seems  also  to  have  owned  a  sosoep- 
tible  temperament,  had  been  his 
cousin  and  lived  next  door,  he  would 
probably  not  have  admired  her  the 
least,  would  certainly  neyer  have 
wooed  her  in  such  wild  andpatiiefcie 
verse;  but  he  gave  her  credit  for 
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all  the  pliiHTwa  ihut  constitated  his 
own  ideal  of  perfection,  and  sick- 
ened even  to  death  for  the  possession 
of  his  distant  treasure,  simply  and 
solely  because  it  was  so  far  avmyl 

*  What  people  all  really  loye  is  a 
dream.  The  stronger  the  imagina- 
tion the  more  yind  the  phantom 
that  fills  it;  bat  on  the  other  hand, 
the  waking  is  more  sadden  and 
more  complete.  If  I  were  a  woman 
instead  of  a— a— specimen,  I  should 
beware  how  I  set  my  heart  upon  a 
man  of  imagination,  a  qualiiy  which 
the  world  is  apt  to  call  genius,  with 
as  much  good  sense  as  there  would 
be  in  confounding  the  sparks  from 
a  blacksmith's  anvil  with  the  black- 
smith himsel£  Such  a  man  takes 
the  first  doll  that  flatters  him, 
dresses  her  out  in  the  fieibrications 
of  his  own  fiemcy,  fidls  down  and 
worships,  gets  bored,  and  gets  up, 
pulls  the  tinsel  off  as  quick  as  he 

Eat  it  on;  being  his  own  he  thinks 
e  may  do  what  he  likes  with  it, 
and  finds  any  otiier  doll  looks  just 
as  well  in  the  same  light  and  decked 
withthe  same  trappings.  Narcissus 
is  not  the  only  person  who  has  fallen 
in  love  with  the  reflection,  or  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  reflection,  of 
himself.  Some  get  off  with  a  duck- 
ing, some  are  drowned  in  sad  ear- 
nest for  their  pains. 

'Neyertheless,  as  the  French  phi- 
losopher says, ''  There  is  nothing  so 
real  as  illusion."  The  day  that  is 
dead  has  for  men  a  more  actual,  a 
more  tangible,  a  more  Tivid  identiiy 
than  the  day  that  exists,  nay,  than 
the  day  as  yet  unborn.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  inconve- 
nient delusions  of  humanity  is  its 
incapacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  pre- 
sent Life  is  a  journey  in  which 
i>eoi>le  are  either  looking  forward  or 
looking  back.  Nobody  has  the  wis- 
dom to  sit  down  for  half  an  hour  in 
the  shade  listening  to  the  birds 
OTerhead,  examining  the  flowers  xm- 
der'foot  It  is  always  "  How  plea- 
sant it  was  yesterday!  What  fun  we 
shall  have  to-morrow!"  Never 
"  How  happy  we  are  to-day  1"  And 
yet  what  is  the  past,  when  we  think 
of  it,  but  a  dreun  vanished  into 
darkness  —  the  future  but  an  un- 
certain glimmer  that  may  never 
brighten  into  dawn. 


*  It  is  strange  how  much  stronger 
in  old  age  than  in  youth  is  the  ten- 
%dency  to  live  in  the  hereafter.  Not 
the  roal  hereafter  of  another  world, 
but  the  delusive  hereafter  of  this. 
Tell  a  lad  of  eighteen  that  he  must 
wait  a  year  or  two  for  anything  he 
desires  very  eagerly,  and  he  becomes 
utterly  despondent  of  attaining  his 
wish ;  but  an  old  man  of  seventy  is 
perfectly  ready  to  make  arrange- 
ments or  submit  to  sacrifices  for  his 
personal  benefit  to  be  rewarded  in 
ten  years'  time  or  so,  when  he  per- 
suades himself  he  will  still  be  quite 
capable  of  enjoying  life.  The  peo- 
ple who  purchase  annuities,  who 
plant  trees,  who  breed  horses  for 
their  own  riding,  are  all  past  middle 
age.  Perhaps  they  have  seen  so 
many  things  brought  about  by  wait- 
ing, more  particularly  when  tiiie  de- 
ferred hope  had  caused  the  sick 
heart's  desire  to  pass  away,  that 
they  have  resolved  for  them  also 
must  be  ''a  good  time  coming,"  if 
only  they  will  have  patience  and 
''wait  a  little  longer."  Perhaps 
they  look  forward  because  th^  can- 
not bear  to  look  back.  Perhaps  in 
such  vague  anticipations  they  try  to 
delude  their  own  consciousness,  and 
f&ncy  that  by  ignoring  and  refusing 
to  see  it  they  can  escape  the  inevit- 
able change.  After  all,  this  is  the 
healthiest  and  most  invigorating 
practice  of  the  two.  Something  of 
courage  seems  wanting  in  man  or 
beast  when  either  is  continually 
looking  back.  To  the  philosopher 
"a  day  that  is  dead"  has  no  value 
but  for  the  lesson  it  affords,  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  it  is  inestimably 
precious  forthe  unaccountable  reason 
that  it  can  never  come  again.' 

'Be  it  so,'  I  answered;  Met  me 
vote  in  the  majority.  I  think  with 
the  fools,  I  honestly  confess,  but  I 
have  also  a  theory  of  my  own  on 
this  subject  which  I  am  quite  pre- 
pared to  hear  ridiculed  and  despised. 
My  supposition  is  that  ideas,  feel- 
ings, delusions,  name  them  how 
you  will,  recur  in  cycles,  although 
events  and  tangible  bodies,  such  as 
we  term  realities,  must  pass  away. 
I  cannot  remember  in  my  life  any 
experience  that  could  properly  be 
called  a  new  sensation.  When  in  a 
position  of  which  I  had  certainly  no 
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former  knowledge  I  have  always  felt 
a  yagae,  dreamy  consciousness  that 
something  of  the  same  kind  must  ^ 
have  happened  to  me  before.  Can 
it  be  that  my  sonl  has  existed  pre- 
yioosly,  long  ere  it  came  to  tenant 
this  body  that  it  is  so  soon  about  to 
quit?  Can  it  be  that  its  immor- 
tality stretches  both  ways,  as  into 
the  future  so  into  the  past  ?  May  I 
not  hope  that  in  the  infinity  so  fitly 
represented  by  a  drde  the  past  may 
become  the  future  as  the  future 
most  certainly  must  become  the 
past,  and  the  day  that  is  dead,  to 
which  I  now  look  back  so  mourn- 
ftdly,  may  rise  again  newer,  fresher, 
brighter  than  ever  in  the  land  of  the 
morning  beyond  that  narrow  paltry 
gutter  which  we  call  the  grave  ?*  I 
waited  anxiously  for  his  answer. 


There  are  some  things  we  would 
give  anything  to  know,  things  on 
which  certainty  would  so  completely 
alter  all  our  ideas,  our  arrangemeats, 
our  hopes,  and  our  regrets.  ligno- 
rant  of  the  coast  to  which  we  are 
bound,  its  distance,  its  climate,  and 
its  necessities,  how  can  we  teU  what 
to  pack  up  and  what  to  leave  be- 
hind ?  To  be  sure,  regarding  thina 
material,  we  are  spared  all  trouble 
of  selection;  but  mere  is  yet  iwm 
for  much  anxiety  concerning  the 
outfit  of  the  souL  For  the  space 
of  a  minute  he  seemed  to  ponder, 
and  when  he  did  speak  all  he  said 
was  this— 

'I  know,  but  I  must  not  tell,' 
preserving  thereafter  an  infleiible 
silence  till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

{To  be  oontimed,) 


THE   PICCADILLY  PAPEES. 
Br  A  Pbbipatetio. 


THB  'QinSBN'S  JOTTBNAL.' 


THE  appearance  of  such  a  book 
as  the  '  Queen's  Journal'  is,  in 
many  respects,  a  very  remarkable 
phenomenon.  We  do  not  know  that 
it  is  absolutely  correct  to  speak  of 
the  book  as  an  example  of  royal 
authorship.  We  do  .not  profess  .to 
find  in  it  any  remarkable  literary 
excellence,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  appearance  of  great  literary 
power  would  be  disappointing  to 
us.  When  we  take  up  the  letters 
of  any  one  in  whom  we  are  intensely 
interested  we  are  not  looking  out 
for  an  intellectual  display.  We 
want  something  that  is  better  than 
that.  We  want  clear  honesty,  the 
harmonious  play  of  thought  and 
expression,  the  actual  photographed 
life  of  every-day  existence.  Now 
the  Queen  has  given  us  all  this,  and 
with  an  amount  of  vraisemiiance  and 
success  that  the  most  cultivated 
litt&cOeur  might  well  envy.  It  is 
really  something  to  be  admitted 
into  the  sacred  privacy  of  the 
groves  and  gardens,  the  galleries 
and  drawing-rooms  of  royal  abodes. 
There  is,  we  all  know,  a  literature 
of  courts,  a  literature  of  a  veiy  pain- 


ful character,  one  with  "whioh  we  do 
not  care  that  those  we  love  shoold 
be  too&miliar,beoaase  we  reoogniae 
its  unpleasing  and  unhealthy  cba- 
racter.  But  how  different  a  book 
is  this  book!  We  see  the  best 
pointe  of  English  homes  reflected; 
that  whatever  is  purest  and  best  in 
English  homes  la  reflected  in  the 
most  splendid  home  in  the  land. 
Not  only  are  literature  and  art,  and 
solid  knowledge,  and  the  hix  $sgeo^ 
of  science  duly  cultivated,  but  thero 
is  the  hearty  enjoyment  of  simple 
natund  delighte,  and  the  presence 
of  everything  that  can  make  life 
most  healthy  and  sincera  It  is  the 
kind  of  home-life  which  we  may  all 
imitate,  but  with  an  admiring  de- 
spair. We  cannot  wish  better  far 
man  or  woman  than  that  th^  should 
endeavour  to  order  themselves  Bnd 
their  households  with  the  same 
principles  of  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
beauty  that  were  carried  out  in  the 
homes  of  Osborne  and  Bahnorali 
Windsor  Castle  and  BudkingfaBm 
Palace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  ^' 
tracte  from  a  work  which  has  been 
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reprinted  over  and  over  again  by 
the  copious  extracts  which  the  pub- 
lic joimmls  have  mada  The  wits 
of  periodical  writers  have  been  suf- 
ficiently exercised  in  attempting  to 
say  striking  or  original  things  about 
it.  But  there  is  an  important  con- 
sideration suggested  by  the  book  on 
which  we  have  seen  little  or  no 
comment;  we  mean  the  political 
valuatian  to  be  attached  to  it  Un- 
less we  are  greatly  mistaken,  the 
political  worth  and  significance  of 
the  book  is  yery  great  There  is  no 
doubt  that  within  the  life  of  Queen 
Yiotoria  democnu^  has  made  enor- 
mous strides.  We  are  anxiously 
waiting  to  see  how  democrapy  will 
affect  the  House  of  Commons,  how 
it  will  afiect  the  peers,  how  it  will 
affect  the  throne  itself.  It  is  at  this 
point,  that,  without  any  thoughts  of 
a  political  result,  the  Queen  has 
taken  a  step  which  cannot  but  haTe 
an  importcmt  political  effect  She 
has  taken  her  loving  people  into 
her  deep  and  affectionate  confidence ; 
she  has  bound  up  the  sympathies  of 
her  people  with  the  interests  of  her 
crown;  she  has  given  every  one  of 
her  subjects  an  anxious  personal  in- 
teiest  in  her  welfare  and  happiness, 
sudi  as  no  sovereign  has  ever  pre- 
viously been  able  to  elicit  She  is 
no  abstraction  of  regalily,  but  the 
lady  and  the  mother  of  the  land. 
And  if  her  throne  is  '  broad-based 
upon  her  people's  will,'  she  has  by 
her  long^  spotless  life,  and  these  sim- 
ple and  most  touching  avowals  ot 
her  own  life-histoiy,  rooted  the  prin- 
ciples of  loyalty  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people,  and  done  more  to 
preserve  the  sceptred  sway  of  her 
house  than  all  the  demagogues  and 
iloctrinajres  could  effect  against 
royalty  hy  centuries  of  sedition. 

As  we  have  said,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  indulge  in  abstract  or  extract 
The  home-life  of  royalty  will  be- 
-come  the  most  familiar  association 
of  all  minds.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  the  'Edinburgh  Beview'  says 
that  in  the  children  of  the  north 
the  Queen's  pages  touch  a  chord  of 
personal  and  national  sympathy,  for 
they  are  principally  and  essentially 
pictures  of  Scottish  life.  We  ad- 
mire the  pure,  healthy  taste  which 
led  the  nyyal  pair  to  seek  a  nest  in 


the  Highlands,  and  draw  towards 
themselves  the  passionate  loyalty 
^hich  the  Highlanders  so  freely 
gave  the  Stuarts.  It  is  not  as  a 
queen  but  as  a  wife,  woman,  and 
mother  that  her  Majesly  displays 
herself;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming  to  us  all  constantly  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  the  great 
and  renowned  Queen  of  Eogland 
who  is  thus  gracious  and  £uniliar. 
We  see  her  like  any  other  religious- 
minded  English  lady,  sedulously 
visiting  the  cottages  of  the  poor, 
attending  divine  service  as  a  reve- 
rent worshipper  and  listener,  and 
carefully  noting  all  she  hears,  with 
an  enthusiastic  and  well-trained  eye 
for  natural  beauly  in  lake,  moun- 
tain, and  seaboard,  and  then  passing, 
incognita,  something  after  the  fashion 
of  the  good  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid, 
through  city  and  town.  We  are 
allowed  to  see  the  earnestness  "of 
her  affectionate  friendship,  as  to- 
wards the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  late  Lord  Breadalbane,  her 
anxiety  and  care  for  her  children, 
her  regard  and  interest  for  her  ser- 
vants. How  truly  natural  and 
noble  is  this  language  about  the 
Highlanders:  'The  Prince  highly 
appreciated  the  good  breeding,  sim- 
plicity, and  intelligence  which  make 
it  so  pleasant  and  even  instructive 
to  talk  to  them.'  It  is  not  every 
fine  lady  who  could  thus  write 
about  her  dependants.  But  the 
Queen's  book  is  one  which  will  have 
a  healthy  infiuence  in  every  house- 
hold where  it  enters,  and  all  will  be 
able  to  see  that  the  chief  happiness 
of  all  lies,  not  in  greatness  but  in 
goodness.  We  only  add  that  we 
most  hopefully  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  Queen's  great  sorrow 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  have 
left  her  even  still  abler  and  stronger 
to  wield  the  mighty  sceptre  of  her 
realm. 

ON  THE  nfFLUENCB  OF  OOMTB. 

The  growing  influence  of  M. 
Comte  in  this  country,  where  he 
has  formed  a  school  of  thought  and 
a  zealous  circle  of  disciples,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  in- 
tellectual phenomena  of  our  day. 
A  considerable  section  of  our  public 
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writers,  a  body  of  men  not  so  name- 
rons  as  might  be  supposed  by  those 
who  are  not  'behind  the  scenes,' 
or  'outsiders/  are  strongly  tinged 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Positivist 
school.  Still  not  very  much  is 
known  respecting  Gomte  by  the 
public  at  large  in  England,  and 
pei^haps  still  less  in  France.  The 
anecdote  has  been  lately  told  that 
when  Sir  George  Lewis,  in  conver- 
sation with  M.  de  Tocqueville, 
expressed  his  alarm  at  the  growing 
infiuenoe  of  Comte,  M.  'de  Tocque- 
yille  candidly  avowed  that  he  had 
never  heard  of  him.  In  the  retire- 
ment of  his  Norman  chateau,  M.  de 
Tocqueville  having  well  served  the 
intellectual  interests  of  his  stronger 
days,  had  ceased  to  take  very  accu- 
rate note  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  recent  days. 
Comte  himself  often  declared,  in  one 
of  his  most  striking  phrases,  that 
there  was  '  a  conspiracy  of  silence ' 
against;  him.  This,  however,  is 
hardly  the  case  in  England.  In 
the  eighteenth  centu^  French 
philosophers  reproduced  English 
thought,  and  indoctrinated  tiieir 
countrymen  both  with  English 
science  and  English  scepticism.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  we  are  re- 
paying the  compliment,  after  a 
manner.  When  a  set  of  English 
writers  band  together,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  body  of  Enghsh  Positivists, 
who  some  time  back  produced  a 
volume  of  littie-known  essays  on 
International  subjects,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  tLat  they  have  reproduced 
the  success  of  the  Encyclopaedists. 
The  influence  of  Comte  is,  never- 
theless, great,  and  his  philosophy 
is  more  fully  and  more  ably  set 
forth  by  such  *an  able  and  careful 
writer  as  Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes, 
who  has  entirely  recast  his  very 
useful  'Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,'  with  a  view  to  the 
enunciation  of  Positivist  opinions. 
That  influence  may  also  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Grote,  and  is 
simply  overpowering  in  the  writings 
of  Mi,  Mill  Comtism  may  be 
traced  in  the  three  departments  of 
morals,  science,  and  religion,  al- 
though in  England  only  the  more 
fervid  disciples  follow  the  Humani- 
tarian religion. 


Many  persons  will  inquire  re- 
specting Comte,  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  and  what  was  his  his- 
tory. The  answer  may  and  has 
been  given,  that  we  must  examine 
his  philosophy  on  its  o\vn  merits, 
and  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
£su}ts  of  his  life.  This  we  are  will- 
ing enough  to  grant;  but  it  is  wry 
interesting,  at  the  same  time,  to 
know  any  facts  of  the  life  that  we 
can  gather  up ;  and  such  &cts  ought 
to  be  an  assistance  to  us  in  flxmg 
our  ideas  of  his  philosophy.  It  is 
very  possible  to  present  a  very 
&vourable  picture  of  M.  Comte  as 
an  ascetic,  self-denyingthinker ;  pos- 
sible, also,  to  draw  a  very  different 
kind  of  picture.  We  just  take  the 
more  salient  particulars  of  his 
biography.  The  leading  fitcts  in 
his  intellectual  life  are,  that,  hav- 
ing been  expelled  ftom  the  Eoole 
Polytechnique,  he  turned  teacher, 
patient  and  painstaking,  of  mathe- 
matics, and  became  secretary  first 
to  M.  Casimir  Perier,  and  afi8^ 
wards  to  the  Marquis  St.  Simon. 
St.  Simonianism  had  certainly  a 
great  effect  on  the  mind  of  Comte, 
but  it  was  only  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  enabled  him  to  bnild 
up  his  system.  He  was  still  a 
young  man,  still  working  witii  Si 
Simon,  when  he  thought  out  the 
Positive  Philosophy,  to  which  he 
gave  that  name,  'because  it  was 
the  generalisation  of  the  method 
which  each  positive  science  had 
employed  in  particular.'  He  suff^ 
ried,  and  the  marriage  was  fraught 
with  unhappiness,  and  there  was 
afterwards  a  separation.  Some 
very  strong  things  have  been  said 
against  bol^  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Comte,  and  it  is  best  to  use  the 
stock  saying  that  there  were  faults 
on  both  sides.  But  still  even  in 
such  differences  the  truth  and  justice 
of  a  case  very  often  lie  on  one 
side,  if  we  could  only  make  sure  of 
it.  Comte  refused  to  have  any  reli- 
gious ceremony  performed,  and 
there  was  only  a  civil  maiiiage. 
Subsequently  he  became  deranged, 
and  attempted  both  his  own  life  and 
that  of  his  wife.  Those  who  attack 
Comte's  system  have  however,  ve 
think,  no  right  to  dwell  on  the  feet 
that  its  auti^or  was  at  one  time  ao 
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inmate  of  a  Innafdc  asylum.    There 
is  sometMng  narrow  and  xmgene- 
Tons  in  taming  this  nnhappy  event 
into  a  weapon  against  the  soflferer. 
He  made  by-and-by  his  ten  thou- 
sand francs  a  year,  and  modestly 
enjoyed   his   stall   at   the   Italian 
Opera.     This   did   not  last  long. 
After  the  promnlgation  of  his  philo- 
sophy he   lost  his   official  educa- 
tional appointments,  and  was  thrown 
back    on    priyate   pupils.      Then 
Gomte  took  high  ground.    It  was 
the    duty  of   the   disciples  whose 
minds    he  had   elevated    and  en- 
lightened   to  supply  his  material 
necessities.      To  a    certain  extent 
they  did  so.     Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  Mr.  Grote,  and  Mr.  Raikes 
Gunie  replaced  the  official  salary  for 
one  year  by  a    'subsidy'  to  the 
same  amount.    Oomte  thought  that 
the  subsidy  ought  to  be  permanent 
But  the  Englishmen  did  not  seem 
to  see  it.    Mr.'Grote  sent  him  24I,, 
but  it  seems  that  nothing  more  was 
done.      Comte  was  exasperated  in 
the  extreme,  and  wrote  haughtily 
enough  to  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill; 
and  there  was  a  ruptu;re  between 
the  twa    Comte  spoke  of  his  disap- 
pointment as  an  'infamous  spolia- 
tion.'       He,     however,     publicly 
announced  that  he  had  no  further 
intention  of  teaching  private  mathe- 
matics, and  threw  himself  on  his 
admirers'  sense  of  duty  to  furnish 
him  with  an  income.    The  appeal 
was  responded  to,  but  hardly,  we 
fear,  to  the  full  extent  that  would 
cover  the  loss  of  his  official  uicome. 
We  are  afraid  that  his  system  was 
hardly  so  fraught  with  benevolent 
issues  as  he  had  imagined  it  to  be. 
He  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  lady, 
who,  like  Comte,  was  separated  from 
her  l^gal  mate,  the  husband  hav- 
ing had  the   misfortune  of  being 
sent  to  the  galleys  for  life.    Hence- 
forward Comte  startled  the  Com- 
tists  by  his  rapid  evolution  of  mys- 
tical and  sentimental  ideas.     His 
Clotilde,  to  quote  the  language  of 
Hr.  Lewes,  which  is  itself  rather 
mystical  and  sentimental, '  initiated 
him  into  those  secrets  of  emotional 
life  which  were   indispensable  to 
his  philosophy  in  its   subsequent 
elaboration.  Her  death  rather  inten- 
sified than  altered  this  influence,  by 


purifying  it  from  all  personal  and 
objective  elements.'  It  will  be  re- 
membered how  Condillao  was  in- 
fluenced by  Mdlle.  Eerrand,  and 
Mr.  Mill  tells  us  how  greatly  he 
was  indebted  to  the  unrivalled 
wisdom  of  his  late  wife.  Comte 
lived  afterwards  a  quiet,  inoffensive, 
recluse  life,  which  somewhat  con- 
trasted with  his  overweening  claim 
of  being  a  '  Pontifex  Maximus '  to 
the  new  &ith,  living  meagrely,  read- 
ing poetry,  and  the  'Imitation  of 
Christ,'  and  going  out  every  Wednes- 
day to  the  tomb  of  his  Clotilde,  to 
whom  he  prayed  in  actual  wordiip, 
invoking  her  assistance.  We  con- 
fess that  it  is  at  this  point  we  are 
reminded  of  the  shaken  sanity  of 
earlier  years.  Comte  is  certainly 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  that 
this  century  has  seen«  Like  our 
own  Hobbee,  he  was  not  a  great 
reader,  but  his  knowledge  was 
assimilated  and  organised  know- 
ledge. It  was  his  habit  to  have 
long  seasons  of  meditation,  and 
then  he  threw  off  his  writings  with 
the  utmost  rapidity.  It  is  about 
ten  years  since  he  died,  leavii^ 
friends  who  canonized  him  in  their 
hearts,  and  a  reputation  that  is 
rapidly  extending. 

The  great  exponent  of  Comte's 
scientific  method  in  this  country, 
even  more  than  Mr.  Lewes  and  Mr. 
Spence,  is  Mr.  Mill.  Despite  dif- 
ferences, it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  only  one  Comte  and  Mill  is  his 
prophet.  Dr.  Ingleby  says  that  his 
philosophy  is  wholly  borrowed  from 
Auguste  Comte,  but  it  is  borrowed 
whole,  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  says  of 
his  sociological  speculations  that 
'Mr.  Mill  has  merely  reproduced 
Comte.'  In  various  purticulars  Mr. 
Mill  has  adorned  and  develoi)ed 
Comte's  doctrines,  and  he  has  given 
an  acute  criticism  of  his  master  in 
his  well-known  article,  which  is 
nearly  a  volume  in  itself,  in  the 
'  Westminster  Review,'  a  paper 
which  has  been  fully  discussed  by 
M.  Littrd  in  the  '  Eevue  des  Deux 
Monde&'  My  notice,  on  the  present 
occasion  at  least,  will  be  scanty 
enough.  I  must  add  that  my  pre- 
sent knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
extremely  superficial,  but  I  observe 
that  even  those  who  have  studied 
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and  written  on  the  subject  for  years 
are  reproached  by  the  initiated  for 
iheir  superficial  knowledga  Like 
Bacon,  Gomte  took  all  ^owledge 
for  his  domain ;  and  his  wonderful 
sweep  and  grasp;,  both  of  history 
and  the  sciences,  is  one  of  the  most 
maryellous  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  Oomtists  point 
to  the  Tacillations  of  philosophy, 
and  say  that  they  have  at  last 
«  philosophy  tiiat  never  vacillates. 
They  point  also  to  the  vacilla- 
lations  of  theology.  'There  is,  in 
fieust,'  says  Mr.  Lewes,  'no  one  geie- 
ral  doctrine  capable  of  uniting 
Catholics,  Protestants,  and  their 
subdivisions.'  But  Mr.  Lewes  does 
not  understand  the  theologians. 
The  creed  contains  a  whole  series 
of  doctrines,  upon  which,  amid  all 
outward  differences  these  apparently 
conflicting  bodies  possess  a  real  in- 
ward unity.  But  without  arguing 
this  point,  let  us  try  and  give,  &s  4v 
-rvjr<f,  the  PodtiviBt  cfystem.  The 
^Positive'  system  is  a  convertible 
term  with  tiie  'scientific'  system. 
Gomte  took  the  various  sciences 
with  their  methods  and  their  philo- 
sophies, and  made  them  yield  a 
pmloeophy  which  embraced  the 
whole.  All  scientific  knowledge  at- 
tained or  attainable  was  embraced 
by  this  system,  which  'ccmdenses 
human  knowledge  into  a  doctrine, 
and  co-ordinates  all  the  methods  by 
which  that  doctrine  has  been  reached 
and  will  in  future  be  extended.' 
Hitherto  it  had  been  too  much  the 
wont  of  scientific  men,  occupied  in 
their  several  provinces  of  inquiry, 
to  forget  the  relation  of  the  parts  to 
the  whole.  This  was  what  Gomte 
took  upon  himself.  He  formed  a 
'hierarchy  of  the  sciences,'  defined 
as,  'that  distribution  and  co-or- 
dination of  general  truths  which 
transforms  the  scattered  and  inde- 
pendent sciences  into  an  organic 
whole,  wherein  each  part  depends 
on  all  that  precede,  and  determines 
all  that  succeed.'  Gomte's  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences,  wonderful  as 
it  is,  has  been  greatly  criticised  by 
his  disciples,  who  have  at  times 
suggested  a  difiiarent  arrangement 
Beheving  that  the  list  of  sciences  is 
incomplete,  Gomte  invented  a  new 
science,  that  of  Sociology.     The 


English  presentation  of  this  doctrine 
is  to  be  found  in  the  oonclusioQ  of 
Mr.  Mill's  great  work  on  Logic  It 
may,  I  believe,  be  truly  said  of 
Gomte's  writings  that  for  hundreds 
of  pages  together  there  is  hardly  a 
sentence  without  its  distinct  and 
valuable  thought  At  the  same 
timethere  is  much  that  is  extremely 
open  to  the  criticism  td  thinkers  ia 
these  speculations^  as  may  be  seen, 
for  instance,  in  such  a  work  as  Whe- 
well's  'History  of  Sdentifio  Ideas.' 
The  ^ystematization  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  all  the  sciences  was  06^ 
tamly  a  wonderful  moment  in 
modem  intellectual  life. 

What  is  called  the '  second '  period 
in  Gomte,  witnessed  the  traosfor- 
mation  of  his  '  philosophy '  into  a 
'religion.'  Many  of  his  disoipks 
entirely  part  company  with  him 
before  he  arrives  at  this  stage.  But 
Gomte's  svstem  is  one  that  must  be 
considered  in  its  entirety,  and  ^  ^ 
by  no  means  fust,  or  even  possible, 
to  draw  the  demarcation  which  he 
himself  would  never  permit  If  we 
look  at  the  most  practical  resnltB 
of  his  teadung  they  cannot  be 
considered  very  flattering,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  many  of  bis 
admirers  hastily  pass  them  over. 
The  system  of  worship  and  litoal 
which  he  inaugurated,  exemplified 
in  Paris  and  London  in  one  or  two 
obscure  localities,  where  blasphe- 
mous parallels  are  drawn  with  tiie 
beginmng  of  the  Ghristian  religion, 
is  not  much.  Neither  is  the  solitary, 
or  all  but  solitary  conununi^  of 
Gomtists  of  much  account,  which 
have  sprung  up  amid  the  eooeotri- 
cities  and  aberrations  of  American 
socieiy.  The  real  influence  of  Gomte 
is  nuonly  to  be  found  among  those 
students  who  partially  or  entirely 
have  accepted  his  views,  and  who 
in  books  and  periodicals  are  directly 
or  indirectiy  indoctrinating  the  pub- 
lic with  them.  Wherever  we  hate 
had  an  opportunity  of  witneesiDg 
the  results  of  his  philosophy  on  an 
individual  mind,  we  have  always 
thought  that  the  result  has  visibly 
been  a  sad  deterioration  of  ohaiaeter. 
As  a  rule,  also,  there  is  an  unreascxD- 
ing  hatred  to  all  existing  instita- 
tions  and  to  Ghristianity  itselL  With 
Gomte  Ghristianity  is  the  last  le- 
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salt  of  monotheism^  and  a  phase  of 
opinion  which  the  world  in  its  up- 
ward progress  is  fast  leaving  behind, 
and  whi<£  is  to  be  absorbed  in  the 
demonstrable  religion,— the  com- 
munion of  all  countries  and  all 
ages,  in  which  collectiTe  humanity 
is  itself '  the  Great  Being.'  Accord- 
ing to  his  famous  formula  we  leave 
religion  far  behind  before  we  enter 
on  the  metaphysical  stage,  and  we 
leave  the  metaphysical  st^  behind 
before  we  enter  on  the  positive  stage. 
For  our  own  part,  we  had  rather 
aUnoet  that  men  should  become 
Gomtists  in  religion  than  that  they 
should  rest  in  the  cold  negation  of 
the  Gomtists  in  philosophy.  They 
will  indeed  tell  us,  wi&  half-con- 
cealed contempt,  that  tiiey  do  not 
mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  first 
and  final  causes,  but  as  they  are  not 
cognizable  to  our  senses,  they  say 
that  we  ought  stringently  to  exclude 
them  from  our  philosophy.  Thus 
th^  discard  a  revelation,  and  the 
lawgiver  is  obscured  by  his  laws. 
If  we  cany  the  reasoning  out  legi- 
timately, it  is  hard  to  see  how  we 
can  escape  from  the  doctrine  of 
materialism.  These  doctrines,  how- 
ever; they  may  be  shrouded  in  a  jar- 
gon abont  a  universal  brotherhood 
and  love,  lead  to  a  science  of  selfish- 
ness. Gomte  himself  has  nobly  en- 
forced the  moral  destination  and 
work  of  genius,  but  for  all  that  the 
materialistic  Positi vists  are  our  social 
Sadducees.  Comte's  leading  doo- 
trine  of  Sociolo^,  by  many  regarded 
as  his  highest  intellectual  achieve- 
ment)  is  open  to  much  discussion, 
both  on  the  side  of  ethics  and  on  the 
side  of  philosophy.  Whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  exact  science  in 
history — whether  the  phenomena 
of  human  life  can  really  yield  un- 
erring laws— whether  a  true  social 
Bcienoe  is  indeed  possible,  are  ques- 
tions which  on  being  sifted  appear 
more  and  more  open  to  ooubt. 
Those  who  maintain  the  afiSmiati ve, 
like  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  entiroly 
eliminate  the  idea  of  Providence 
fsom  their  conceptions ;  and  if  they 
do  not  betny  men  into  the  most 
immoral  forms  of  feitalism,  rob  them 
of  the  firmest  restraints  and  the 
highest  consolations. 


WHOLXBOME  TABX. 

Having  said  something  about 
wines  on  a  recent  occasion,  I  will 
venture  now  to  say  something  about 
meats.  The  other  day  I  lunched 
with  a  man  who  lives  in  a  palace 
and  has  got  twenly  thousand  a  year. 
He  gave  me  the  cold  remains  of  a 
small  scraggy  leg  of  mutton.  I  re- 
gret to  add  that  the  wine  was  very 
much  on  a  par  with  the  viands.  I 
had  the  sweet  sauce  of  hunger,  hap- 
pily, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
cold  mutton  was  a  joint  unjustly 
maligned.  A  friend  tells  me  that  I 
was  at  least  more  lucky  than  he  was 
when  he  lunched  with  his  great 
neighbour  the  earl,  for  he  was  roally 
very  hungry,  and  oould  not  get  the 
simple  wants  of  nature  saldsfied. 
Another  friend,  having  made  a  great 
literary  hit,  was  invited  to  .stay 
with  a  duke,  and  it  being  the  sum- 
mer season  the  duke  warmly  pressed 
upon  his  visitor  raspberry  wine,  who 
would  have  preferred  claret^mp  or 
Badminton.  There  was  no  real 
want  of  hospitality  in  any  of  these 
magnificent  hosts;  they  rather 
thought,  I  jGmcy,  that  as  they  were 
entertaining  public  men,  they  would 
best  show  their  respect  for  intellect 
by  putting  all  animal  considerations 
very  deddedly  into  the  background. 
On  comparing  notes  I  think  we  all 
had  a  sense  of  outrage.  People  who 
live  in  palaces  and  have  a  great 
many  thousands  a  year  ought  to 
maintain  a  certain  splendour  of  hos- 
pitality. '  It  was  a  good  dinner,  sir,' 
said  Dr.  Johnson  on  one  occasion, 
'  but  not  a  dinner  to  ask  a  man  to,' 
This  indicates  the  great  moralist's 
point  of  view,  which  holds  good 
everywhere,  especially  in  great 
houses. 

As  an  intellectual  being  [I  ought, 
of  course,  to  speak  with  due  con- 
tempt of  meats.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent I  can  sincerely  do  so.  A  mut- 
ton chop  with  a  well-cooked  potato 
is  a  banquet;  a  crust  with  a  glass 
of  spring  water— I  have  often  tried 
it— IS  a  delicious  repast.  Instead 
of  physicking  yourself  at  any  time 
knock  off  your  dinner,  and  the  lower- 
ing effect  will  answer  every  medi- 
cinal purpose.  I  will  go  further 
than  this,  and  say,  once  in  a  way» 
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every  now  and  then,  knock  off  your 
dinner  to  give  the  dining  organs  a 
rest,  to  obtain  a  mastery  over  appe- 
tite, and,  if  yon  like,  to  carry  out  an 
ecclesiastical  mle.  But  still  I  add 
that  as  eating  is  a  pursuit  to  which 
many  years  of  existence  are  de- 
voted, it  is  worth  while  giving  atten- 
tion to  it,  so  that  we  should  dine 
delicately  and  well,  and  convert  a 
vulgar  necessily  into  one  of  the  fine 
arts.  To  have  a  constant  succession 
of  really  good  dinners,  void  of 
luxury  and  extravagance,  requires 
forethought,  judgment,  good  taste, 
and  good  management  on  the  part 
of  our  woman^d  and  domestics ; 
and  if  these  are  wanting  the  domes- 
tic l^rant  has  a  right  to  call  for  his 
hat  in  a  tone  of  thunder  and  go 
off  to  his  club.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think  how  in  the  Bloomsbury  re- 
gion •  the  beef  of  to-morrow  suc- 
ceeds the  mutton  of  to-day,'  when 
for  a  most  trifling  expense  soup, 
fish,  and  salad  can  always  be  added, 
with  some  selection  of  made  dishes. 
Considerations  of  diet  do  not  relate 
merely  to  the  palate,  for  in  that 
case  they  would  little  deserve  dis- 
cussion, but  directly  relate  to  health 
and  longevity.  It  is  now  an  ascer- 
tained scientific  fact  that  a  diversity 
and  multiplicity  of  aliments  is  a 
most  important  hygienic  rule. 

The  misfortune  is  that  a  man  who 
takes  to  studying  the  art  of  dining 
runs  a  real  mk  of  becoming  a  gour- 
mand or  gourmet  J  without  the  small- 
est suspicion  in  his  own  breast  that 
such  is  the  case.  I  remember  the 
case  of  an  old  gentleman  who  pro- 
tested very  strongly  against  the 
pleasures  of  the  table  and  the  spread 
of  luxury.  *  My  dear  sir,'  he  said, 
'I  do  not  at  all  approve  of  these 
dinners  a  la  Busse,  or  any  of  the 
great  dinners.  I  am  a  quiet  man, 
and  I  like  every  day  a  simple,  whole- 
some meal.  I  take  a  little  light 
soup  and  a  cut  of  salmon  or  so. 
Then  I  have  the  plain  British  roast 
beef,  with  a  little  of  my  own  game 
afterwards.  A  simple  tart  or  pud- 
ding suffices  me.  Then,  besides  my 
country's  beer,  I  stand  by  the  good 
old-fiuhioned  port  and  some  pure 
Lafitte;  and  I  call  that  a  simple, 
wholesome  dinner  as  any  man  could 
want,  and  with  which  any  man 


ought  to  be  contented.'  If  he  had 
said  it  was  as  good  a  dinner  as  any 
man  could  want,  he  would  not  be 
far  wrong :  most  men  could  subdue 
their  natare  to  follow  such  exem- 
plary moderation.  I  remember 
reading  a  dialogue  which  some  men 
growing  old  had  on  the  subject  of 
old  age.  It  was  not  exactly  of  the 
famous  De  Senectute  ^nd.  Neither 
of  the  interlocutors  was  a  Lsoliiis. 
'  My  dear  firiend,'  said  one  of  them, 
'when  we  attain  to  the  repose  of 
old  age,  from  which  of  your  facul- 
ties do  you  anticipate  the  most  eo- 
joyment?'  After  a  pause,  'From 
sleep,'  was  the  thoughtful  reply. 
*  Eeally,  do  you  think  so?'  retomed 
the  other.  '  I  should  myself  rather 
anticipate  that  it  is  finnn  eatoiR. 
Give  me  the  table,  my  dear  finend, 
give  me  the  table.' 

It  is  very  remarkable  how  many 
publishers  issue  works  on  cookeiy, 
and  some  of  these  works  claim  ta 
have  sold  more  than  a  bundled 
thousand  copies.  They  are  by  all 
sorts  of  authors,  firom  my  I^y 
Llanover  down  to  working  oooks. 
But  I  don't  see  that  diimers  are 
more  simple,  varied,  and  wholesome 
than  they  used  to  be.  In  a  note  to 
Mr.  Whiting^s  charming  novel  'The 
Bomance  of  a  Garret,'  a  story 
strongly  to  be  recommended,  I  see 
with  regret  that  the  Mrs.  Glasse, 
who  prescribed  '  First  catch  your 
hare,'  is  all  a  myth,  the  work  being 
written  by  aDr.  Hill,  and  the  famous 
allusion  1x)  the  hare  being  expunged 
in  later  editions.  Mr.  Whiting  wroie 
that  capital  little  book, '  Memoirsof 
a  Stomach ;  by  a  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior.' My  attention  has  been  esr 
pecially  drawn  to  a  book  called 
'  Wholesome  Eare,'*  which  is  unique 
in  this  kind  of  literature,  by  being 
meant  both  for  the  cook  and  tte 
doctor.  The  literary  and  scientific 
value  of  this  work  is  really  very 
great  It  gives,  of  course,  thoee 
hundreds  of  recipes  without  whiea 
no  cookery  book  is  thought  com- 
plete, and  which  to  an  outsider  ap- 
pears to  be  very  much  oviodone. 
But  we  have  ahso  a  succession  of 
careful  essays,  explaining  the  cam- 

*  *  Wholesome  Fare ;  or.  The  Doctor 
and  the  Cook.*  By  Edmund  S.  and  EUffl 
J.  Delamere :  I<ockwood  and  Co.^  1B68. 
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paratiye  Yalne  of  onr  food  snpplies, 
tiie  lelatiye  worth  of  dishes,  the 
hygienic  effects  of  cookery,  with 
epeaal  chapters  for  the  sick,  the 
sedenta^,  and  the  conTalescent. 
There  is  so  mnoh  anecdote  and 
pleasant  Teading  in  the  work,  that 
it  might  well  deserve  a  place  in  any 
library,  circulating  or  stationary. 
'  The  object  of  the  following  pages 
is  to  show  that  the  real  essentials  of 
a  good  dinner,  t.  e.,  a  few  good  dishes, 
may  be  had  by  those  who  have  the 
courage  to  will  it.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  the  reader  has  only  to  study 
our  chapter  on  Bills  of  Fare  and  the 
receipts  for  the  dishes  composing 
them.  On  inspecting  these  coolly 
and  carefolly,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  difficulty  of  composing  them  is 
rather  imaginary  than  real.'  We 
would  recommend  to  the  British 
husband,  that,  instead  of  looking  on 
the  cuisine  as  a  terri&c  and  myste- 
rious region,  he  should  carefolly  get 
up  a  book  like  this,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  indulge  in  that  frank 
searching  criticism  which  is  the  salt 
of  society,  and  which  may  .help  him  to 
secure  wholesome  fare  for  his  house- 
hold, and  with  it  the  better  spirits 
and  improved  health  of  its  inmates. 

WIVES,  SPIBITUAL  AND  OTHXRWISB. 

We  are  now  accustomed  to  expect 
an  annual  or  biemiial  work  from  the 
editor  of  the  'AthensBum.'  Mr. 
Dixon  has  made  in  his  time  both 
comparative  and  superlative  Ml- 
ures;  but  Ins  visit  to  the  Mormons 
was  a  hit,  in  his  American  work  last 
year,  and  he  has  worked  the  vein  in 
his 'Spiritual  Wives.'*  As  jpeople 
at  the  present  day  are  devotmg  an 
inordinate  amount  of  attention  to 
wives  and  women  generally,  we  have 
just  now  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
Wives  Spiritual  and  Otherwise;  and 
perhaps  an  impulse  may  be  lent  by 
the  present  volume  to  the  pecuUar 
institution  which  Mr.  Dixon  so  dr- 
eumstantially  describes.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  book  jb  a  made 
book:  made,  like  the  traditional 
razors,  to  sell;  but  it  is  also  to  be 
said  tiiat  Mr.  Dixon  has  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  make  it  as 

♦  «  Spiritual  Wiyes.*  By  William  Hep- 
worth  Dixon :  Hunt  and  Blackett. 


complete  as  possible,  and  has  tried, 
though  with  a  limited  degree  of 
success,  to  handle  delicate  subjects 
not  indelicately. 

Mr.l^ixon  collected  his  facts  in 
the  Baltic  provinces,  in  the  west  ot 
England,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  On- 
tario, in  the  New  England  cities. 
He  thus  gives  the  theory  of  '  Celes- 
tial love.'  'The  theory  is,  that  a 
man  who  may  be  either  unmarried 
before  the  law  or  wedded  to  a  woman 
whom  he  cannot  love  as  a  wife 
should  be  loved,  should  have  the 
rights  in  virtue  of  a  higher  morality 
and  a  more  sacred  Tduty  than  the 
churches  teach  him,  to  go  out  among 
the  crowd  of  his  female  fiiends,  and 
seek  a  partner  in  whom  he  shall 
find  some  special  fitness  for  a  union 
with  himself;  and  when  he  has 
found  such  a  bride  of  the  soul,  that 
he  shall  have  the  farther  right  of 
courting  her,  even  though  she  may 
have  taken  vows  as  another  man's 
wife,  and  of  entering  into  closer  and 
sweeter  relations  with  her  than  those 
which  belong  to  the  common  caste ; 
all  vows  on  his  part  and  on  her 
part  being  to  this  end  thrust  aside 
as  so  much  worldly  waste.'  The 
theory,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  stated 
in  a  very  diffuse  and  wordy  way. 
Mr.  Dixon  rightly  calls  it  '  abomi- 
nation ;'  but  he  cdso  calls  it  '  a  fact 
which  forces  it  within  the  scope  ot 
our  modem  science  and  renders  it 
worthy  of  our  keenest  study.'  Now 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe 
that  this  wretched  and  unhappy 
subject  enters  within  the  scope  of 
moral  science ;  and,  so  fiur  from  con- 
sidering that  it  is  worthy  of  our 
keenest  study,  we  doubt  whether  it 
is  worth  even  the  desultory  notice 
which  we  can  give  of  it. 

Mr.  Dixon  went  down  into  Somer- 
setshire to  see  the  Agapemone,  which 
Brother  Prince  freely  allowed  hun 
to  do.  From  Mr.  Dixon's  account 
we  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Brother  Prince  is  mad.  Lord 
Chelmsford  has  defined  the  '  Abode 
of  Love '  as  consisting  of  a  certain 
set  of  human  beings  and  blood- 
hounds. Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  that 
the  bloodhounds  have  been  with- 
drawn; and  so  fieu:  our  conceptions 
of  the  Agapemone  have  to  be  modi- 
fied.   He  describes  the  blooming 
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ladies  of  the  establishment  in  a  slyle 
not  altogether  dissimilar  to  that  of 
Mr.  Walt  Whitman  and  Mr.  Alger- 
non Swinburne.  Mr.  Prince  and  his 
great  coadjator  Mr.  Starkie,  appear 
at  one  time  to  have  been  sincere  and 
earnest-minded  clergymen,  bnt  ulti- 
mately they  alighted  on  a  mode  of 
thought  which  has  brought  them  to 
a  loyely  home  in  the  loveliest  part 
of  England,  carriages,  billiard  play- 
ing, and  luxuries  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  suspicion  to  which  Lord 
Chelmsford  leaned  is  unavoidably 
suggested,  that  there  must  have  been 
something  indescribably  base  in  such 
a  mental  transfer ;  but  on  the  whole, 
we  lean  to  the  opinion  that  in  point 
of  fact  the  Agapemone  is  a  kind  of 
lunatic  asylum.  Mr.  Prince  evi- 
dently suffers  from  a  distinct  intel- 
lectual delusion,  ftom  which  he  will 
one  day  be  probably  very  disagree- 
ably awakened,  that  he  is  immortal. 
But  this  delusion  has  never  spread 
fftr  in  England ;  Mr.  Dixon  finds  an 
earlier  chapter  respecting  it  in  Ger- 
many, and  a  much  vaster  one  in 
America.  The  account  of  Arch- 
deacon Ebel  and  his  school  is 
curious.  There  are  doubts  whether 
the  conduct  of  Ebel  was  inimical, 
and  without  any  doubt  he  was  sin- 
oera  Mr.  Dixon  ajppears  to  us  to 
have  shown  exceedmgly  little  dis- 
crimination in  his  treatment;  and 
perhaps  because  bis  materials  would 
hardly  bring  him  to  the  end  of  the 
second  volume,  though  with  the 
largest  of  iype  and  most  liberal  of 
margins,  he  has  printed  in  the  Ger- 
man text  what  ne  would  hardly 
venture  to  give  in  his  own  text 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  Ednigsberg  and  Oneida 
Greek.  Mr.  Dixon  calculates  that 
there  are  some  four  millions  of 
persons  who  are,  more  or  less, '  free 
lovers.'  The  following  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  style  of  procedure : — 
'  I  met  with  a  young  music-teacher 
l^  the  name  of  Priscilla  Jones; 
strange  as  it  may  appelur,  I  felt  that 
she  was  to  become  my  wife  as  soon 
as  I  heard  her  name  spoken ;  and 
two  days  later,  at  the  foot  of  Ni- 
agara's xeef  of  rainbows,  baptized  by 
the  mists  of  heaven,  we  pledged 
ourselves  to  unite  our  destinies  and 
work  together  for  human  welfare  so 


long  as  it  was  mutually  agreeaUe. 
This  is  the  finest  example  we  h&Te 
lately  seen  of  the  real  Tankee 
bathos.  Some  other  sections  of  ttie 
work  are  interesting  as  showing  ns 
the  practical  working  of  the  Socialist 
schemes  of  such  men  as  Fourier  and 
Bobert  Owen.  On  the  whole  the 
work  is  hardly  reading  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Unquestionably  the  general  sub- 
ject may  suggest  serious  reflectiops, 
and  is  not  to  be  disposed  of  as  jest 
or  monstrosity.  Swedenboig  and 
Gothe  are  men  whose  speculatioDS 
are  full  of  interest.  It  does  not 
appear  to  us  that  Mr.  Dccon  has 
handled  his  subject  either  in  a  veiy 
thoughtful  or  yet  a  veiy  becoming 

3)irit.  Some  chapters  in  early  ee- 
esiastical  history,  and  some  litera- 
ture of  the  Mystics  and  Pietists 
are  easily  brought  into  a  relation 
with  the  subject.  A  pure  system  of 
oonmiunion  of  goods  was  once  pos- 
sible in  the  church,  and  possible 
also  was  the  love-feast  and  the  kiss 
of  peace.  But  communism  now 
means  little  more  than  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  wealthy,  and  the  Dghi 
judgment  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  has 
Busjpended  institutions  unsuited  for 
a  mixed  society.  Some  ardent  Sjpits 
will  ofttime  try  and  revive  ideal 
schemes  of  society;  but  there  is 
always  a  danger  of  scandal,  and  a 
danger  that  the  scandal  may  be 
founded  on  fact.  A  little  common 
sense,  and  a  rigid  observance  of  the 
moral  law,  will  speedily  brush  awaj 
as  cobwebs  all  the  specious  specula- 
tions with  which  unhealthy  imagi- 
nations try  to  confuse  tibe  relatifflis 
between  tiie  sexes. 

It  is  remarkable  how  very  mnch 
is  written  at  the  present  day  on  the 
subject  of  woman.  The  *  Saturday 
Bevie w '  now  rarely  appears  without 
an  article  or  two  ftbout  them;  vod 
now  we  have  Mr.  Dixon's  book,  a 
work  which  in  re^ty  is  written  to 
meet  a  demand  for  tiiis  kind  of  lite- 
rature. The  papers  in  the  'SBta^ 
day,'  which  are  often  bitter  and 
unjust  in  respect  to  wives,  chiefly 
suggest  a  feeung  of  ooomiiBeiation 
for  the  tmhappy  critic,  who  most 
have  very  queer  feminine  beknging^ 
of  his  own,  in  the  way  of  mother, 
wife,  or  sister,  to  aooount  lor  his 
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treatment  of  the  topic.  The  '  Satur- 
day Beyiew'  is  in  the  main  respect- 
able, but  the  pruriency  of  Yarioua  of 
its  articles  may  rival  the  pruriency  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  book.  The '  Times '  and 
'Fall  Mall  Gazette'  deserve  credit 
for  their  attacks  on  a  mode  of  writing 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
creditable. The  good  wives  of  Eng- 
land are,  in  the  main,  as  ladylike 
and  cultivated,  as   provident  and 

Srayerful,  as  absorbed  in  their  home 
uties,  and  in  their  husbands  and 
children  as  they  have  ever  been,  and 
can  only  wonder  and  be  annoyed  at 
the  reckless  criticism  and  coarse  de- 
scription which  a  few  writers,  de- 
ceived by  bad  models,  have  lately 
laid  before  the  public.  We  do  not 
aek  that  wives  should  be  exempt 
from  frank  criticism  and  discussion, 
but  we  object  to  the  style  that 
imitates  the  comedies  of  Gongreve 
and  the  '  Essay'  of  Wilkes. 
We  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Dixon 


has  chosen  his  subject  well  or 
treated  it  wisely.  His  book  appears 
to  us  to  be  pandering  to  a  vicioui^ 
tone  of  mind,  and  he  has  not  availed 
himself  of  an  opening  which  his 
subject  afforded,  of  a  more  serious 
tone  of  treatment  The  story  of  the 
Cragins  is  worked  up  into  a  nove- 
lette of  a  rather  debasing  kind.  His 
speculations  on  the  difference  of 
Gothic  and  Latin  ideas  in  respect  to 
woman  seem  to!  us  to  be  thin  and 
worthless.  The  work  is  designed  to 
be  sensational  and  achieve  a  run  at 
the  libraries.  This  it  will  probably 
attain,  and  nothing  beyond  that 
ephemeral  result,  imless  perchance 
it  has  unwittingly  made  a  convert 
of  some  weak  mind  to  its  lasting  de- 
pravation. Pitt  said  that  Butler's 
'  Analogy '  raised  more  doubts  than 
it  satisfied;  and  though  Mr.  Dixon 
condemns  'Spiritual  Wives,'  he  may 
perhaps  attract  towards  evil  quit& 
afi  much  as  he  may  deter. 


THE  BEST  OP  THE  BALL. 

AT  last!  0,  sensation  delicious! 
At  last,  it  is  here,  it  is  here  I 
That  moment  supremely  auspicious 
In  the  jolliest  ball  of  the  year. 

It  is  all  as  I  dreamt  it  would  happen— 
The  rooms  grown  oppressive  with  heat. 

And  my  darling,  alarmed  with  the  crowding. 
Suggesting  a  timely  retreat. 

'  Not  there ;  not  among  the  exotics ; 

I  fEunt  with  that  fragrance  of  theirs. 
Let  us  go— it  will  be  so  refreshing — 

And  find  out  a  seat  on  the  stairs.' 

How  dear  are  the  lips  that  could  utter 

Such  exquisite  music  as  this  I 
How  I  listened,  my  heart  all  a-flutter. 

Assenting,  transported  with  bliss ! 

All  the  house  with  the  dancers  is  throbbing. 
The  music  seems  bom  of  the  air : 

0,  joy  of  all  joy  the  extremest, 
To  sit,  as  I  sit,  on  a  stair ! 

To  sit,  and  to  gaze  on  my  darling,    ' 

Enraptured  in  thriUing  delight. 
As  I  thmk, '  Never  face  would  be  fairer. 

Nor  eyes  half  so  tenderly  bright' 

It  is  all  as  I  knew  it  would  happen. 
Yet,  no ;  there  is  something  I  miss — 

The  eloquent  words  I  intended 
To  speak  in  a  moment  like  tiu8« 
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Th^y  were  tender,  and  soft  and  poetic. 
And  I  thought, '  As  I  timidly  speak. 

She  will  smile,  and  a  blush  sympathetic 
Will  crimson  the  rose  in  her  cheek.' 

And  now  that  we  sit  here  together, 

I  only— do  all  that  I  can — 
Converse  on  the  ball  and  the  weather. 

While  she  opens  and  closes  her  &n. 

What  I  thought  to  have  said^was  audacioxis. 

Her  ear  it  would  surely  offend ; 
She  would  torn  from  me,  no  longer  gracious. 

And  frown  my  delight  to  an  end. 

Far  better  to  talk  of  the  weather, 

Or  ponder  in  rapture  supreme : 
'Tis  so  joyous  to  sit  here  together, 

So  pleasant  to  wake  and  to  dream ! 

Ck>ntented,  long  hours  we  could  measure. 

Forgetting,  forgotten  by  all ; 
Nor  envy  the  danoOTS  their  pleasure. 

For  ours  is  the  best  of  the  ball.  W.  S. 
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NOTES  FEOM  KING  THEODOEE'S  COUNTBY. 
6ontrar. 


UEIOUS  indeed  was  King  Theodore 
when  he  took  possession  of  the  Beye- 
rend  Mr.  Stem's  journal.  A/ilien 
discovered,  in  addition  to  the 
epithets  of  'Abyssinian  wild  beast,' 


I         epibuous   ui     jxuytsmuuu   wiia    ouasii, 

I       '  Ethiopian  Beelzebub/  &c.,  which  had 

"^  c?  ^         I       ^^^^^  bestowed  upon  him,  that  the 

.»UE^  reverend  gentleman  had   traced  his 

origin     from    the   humble    Eousso- 

woman,  his  mother,  he  exclaimed  in 

an  outburst  of  fury, '  Who  told  him 

of  this?    Doubtless  some  one  in  Gon- 

dar !    Down  with  Gondar  I— 'tis  a  city 

of  priests,  and  loves  me  not!' 

And  forthwith  Gondar  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  plundering  pro- 
pensities of  his  rapacious  soldiery. 
The  Moslem  beit,  or  Mohammedan 
quarter,  alone  was  spared,  in  con« 
sideration  of  an  enormous  fine,  which 
was  paid  to  avert  the  wrath  of  the 
royal  tyrant.  All  else  was  plundered; 
houses  and  churches  gutted,  and  in 
many  instances  completely  destroyed. 
Theodore  never  liked  Gondar,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  very  seat  of 
the  Abyssinian  priesthood,  his  implacable  enemies,  and  consequently  it 
has  had  to  suffer  more  from  his  rage  than  any  other  town  in  Habeech, 
having  been  given  up  to  plunder  and  rapine  thrice  since  i86a.  Deserted, 
barren  places,  blackened  ruins,  and  heaps  of  debris  everywhere  meet  the 
eye;  and,  witii  the  uneven  pavement,  narrow,  winding  streets,  and  herds  of 
lazy  priests,  remind  one  forcibly  of  that  acme  of  nastiness— Jerusalem,  El 
Khuds,  The  Holy. 

On  approaching  Gondar,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  by  the  semi- 
Enropean  aspect  of  the  town;  much  the  same  as  the  first  sight  of  Antioch 
affects  the  traveller,  who,  accustomed  to  the  flat  roofs  of  the  Syrian 
dwellings,  is  quite  astonished  at  the  slanting  tiled  roofisi  and  massive  walls, 
savouring  still  of  the  times  of  the  Knights  Templar.  Gondar  is  a 
thoroughly  medieval  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  African  wilds ;  for,  though 
it  was  founded  by  Easilidas  in  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  '  Gimp,'  or  castle,  a  massive 
structure  of  basalt,  faced  with  red  sandstone,  and  built  in  the  Portuguese 
style,  with  numberless  towers,  donjon-keeps,  casements,  and  castellated 
tops.  Spacious  yards,  bold  arches,  wide  gates,  and  massive  towers,  mostly 
overgrown  with  various  parasitical  plants,  recall  the  good  old  times  of  the 
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iron  agee-^the  good  old  times,  when 
might  was  right,  and  possession  all 
the  law :  and  the  contrafit  between 
the  miserable  straw-thatched  cots  of 
the  wretched  Abyssinians  would,  I 
shrewdly  suspect,  afiford  a  pretty 
exact  parallel  to  the  relation  of  the 
Baxon  boor's  hut  to  his  lord's  baro- 
nial halls. 

Many  other  remnants  of  former 
grandeur  make  the  resemblance  to 
the  middle  ages  still  more  striking; 
The  church  of  Gatra  Mankit,  or 
Fasilidas,  a  square  stone  building 
(1730),  situated  in  a  kind  of  basin, 
with  a  magnificent  viaduct  winding 
through  the  tropical  scenery,  re- 
minds ,one  of  the  Campagna ;  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  Goskam,  and  a 
more  modem  kind  of  Abyssinian 
Sanssouci,  in  a  state  of  good  preser- 
yation,  with  the  remains  of  another 
palace,  a  noble  hall,  with  rows  of 
slender  columns,  delicately  sculp- 
tured, seem  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  former  splendour  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  empire. 

But  all  that  is  great  and  worthy 
of  admiration  in  Gondar  belongs 
really  and  truly  to  the  past.  The 
anarchy  which  has  so  long  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  people  is  mani- 
fested in  their  works.  Everything 
bears  the  impress  of  haste,  inse- 
curity, and  destruction.  The  dwell- 
ings of  the  modem  Amharas  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  works  of 
their  forefisithers  as  those  of  the 
Fellaheen  in  Egypt  to  the  mighty 
remnants  of  Oarnak  and  Luxor. 
They  are  mostly  built  like  a  tower, 
two  stories  high,  with  a  projecting 
conical  roof,  beneath  which  the 
stairs  wind  up  outside,  as  in  a  Swiss 
chalet  The  ground-floor  is  gene- 
rally used  as  a  magazine;  the 
second  one  being  reserved  for  the 
family.  Furniture,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, is  but  scant,  usually  consist- 
ing of  a  few  mats,  some  rugs,  car- 
pets, and  three  or  four  niches  in  the 
wall,  with  ox-horns  to  hang  the 
owner's  warlike  accoutrements  on. 

The  life  of  a  well-to-do  Aby&- 
sinian,  in  time  of  peace,  is  not  very 
eventful,  and  is  generally  passed  in 
gossip,  idleness,  and  love-making. 
Jn  the  morning,  after  having  en- 
joyed a  good  draught  of  Merssa 
and  some  raw  meat,  he  will  perhaps 


saunter  to  the  'shmn,'  or  judge  of 
his  district,  and  see  what  is  going 
on  there.  A  lawsuit  in  Habesch  is 
generally  a  very  amusing  affidr, 
from  the  intense  love  of  dispiute  and 
argument  which  is  a  characteiistio 
feature  of  the  Abyssinians,  as  wdl 
as  of  the  Falashas,  or  Jews,  and  the 
Moslemin.  A  great  incentive  to  dis- 
pute, and  which  is  jealously  pro- 
moted by  the  judges,  is  the  bet 
which  ta^es  place  preceding  each 
lawsuit.  The  plaintiff  lays  a  wager 
with  the  defendant  as  to  the  issue, 
as  a  proof  of  his  good  faith  and 
innocence,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  case,  such  as  a 
mule,  a  cow,  or  a  pot  of  hon^. 
The  stake,  however,  does  not  become 
the  property  of  the  winner,  bat  of 
the  judge,  no  matter  what  the  sen- 
tence be.  It  is  a  remarkable  Itct, 
though,  that  the  value  of  the  slake 
often  influences  the  judge's  opinion; 
but  in  spite  of  this,  the  slightest 
cause,  no  matter  how  improbable 
the  case  be,  will  often  give  rise  to  a 
dispute  which  keeps  the  court  in  a 
perfect  state  of  fever  till  the  sen- 
tence is  passed.  The  odds  are  fieely 
offered  and  taken ;  the  value  of  tl^ 
stake  always  forming  a  subject  lor 
serious  consideration  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  the  vendor  of  justice  being 
influenced  by  ii  It  is  freely  re- 
marked upon  by  the  speotatois. 
Some  think  it  too  little,  and  openly 
express  their  opinion,  offering  the 
odds  against  the  plaintiff;  others, 
who  are  perhaps  better  posted  up 
in  the  shum's  affurs,  take  them  as 
willingly ;  so  that  a  court  of  jostioe 
in  Habesch  is  very  much  like  the 
course  on  a  Derby  day. 

Even  the  Greeks,  versed  as  ibef 
are,  ever  since  the  days  of  G<Hrgias» 
in  all  the  arts  of  sophistioal  reascHi- 
ing,  would  find  themselves  as  be- 
wildered in  the  intricaoieB  of  Abys- 
sinian argument  and  logic  as  tilie 
Minotaur  in  the  Daedalian  labyrinth. 
Things  of  utter  improbability  are 
often  uttered  and  maintained  with 
the  greatest  gravity  ;  assertions  ob- 
viously contrary  to  truth  and  oom- 
mouHsense  aUke,  sustained  with  as 
great  a  persistency  as  Dr.  OoleDSo's 
propositicms.    For  instance — 

An  old  Arab,  some  sixty  years  of 
age,  feeling  somewhat  like  King 
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Dayid  in  hifl  antiqnify,  took  a  yonng 
damsel  to  his  heart  and  home.  The 
old  story  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  with 
a  dashing  young  gallant  of  twenty- 
fire  between,  again  ensued,  with  the 
usual  consequence.  Poor  Gulnare 
was  locked  up  in  her  harem,  and 
guarded  by  her  tyrant  with  jealous 
care.  One  day  Abdallah-ibn-Jusuf 
brought  home  a  fine  water-melon 
wherewith  to  regale  himself  and  his 
fair  bride,  and  then  returned  to  his 
business,  whafcever  it  might  be.  In 
the  mean  time  Gulnare  sat  at  her 
lattice-window,  her  'jalousie,'  and 
pined  for  the  gallant  her  soul 
adored.  As  she  so  sat  thinking,  and 
pining  and  longing,  a  cry  of, '  Shout 
min  bahrl  hhout,  ya  bintT — 'Fish 
from  the  lake  1  fish,  0  lady  T— struck 
upon  her  ears;  and,  gazing  down 
below,  she  beheld  a  fisherboy  with 
a  basket  of  little  fish  for  sale.  An 
idea— a  sublime  idea— struck  the 
love-sick  Gulnare ;  and  calling  the 
fisherman,  she  let  down  a  basket 
and  bought  a  dozen  of  his  ware. 
With  the  greatest  care  she  then 
made  as  many  incisions  in  the  melon, 
and  carefully  inserted  the  fish  in 
the  holXowB,  nicely  closing  up  the 
apertures  with  the  light-green  rind. 
With  heightened  colour,  and  in  a 
per£Qct  fever  of  excitement,  Gulnare 
awaited  the  arrival  of  her  spouse. 
At  last  he  came ;  and  greeting  him 
with  a  feigned  admiration  worthy  of 
her  seXj  ahe  set  the  melon  before 
him. 

Taking  his  knife,  Abdallah,  the 
son  oi  Joseph,  proceeded  to  open 
the  fruit,  where,  to  his  infinite  sur- 
prise, he  found  a  fish  imbedded  in 
the  luscious  crimson  interior.  The 
Beoond  cut  discovered  another,  and 
80  on,  each  incision  bringing  forth 
a  fresh  one  to  light. 

'  Allah  akbar  1  shnf  ya  Gulnare  1' 
— *God  is  great  I  behold,  0  Gul- 
nare T  cried  Abdallah.  'Someafrite 
has  been  at  work  here.  W^hat  is  to 
be  done?  Let  us  send  for  Hadji 
Osmau,  the  dervish,  to  exorcise  the 
fruit  Those  fish  are  the  twelve 
demons  of  Tanja,*  that  were  bound 

*  There  is  a  popular  taperBtitkni,  that 
Kin|^  Solomon  hurled  twelve  of  the  demons 
that  rebelled  agoinat  hun  into  the  deptha 
of  Lake  Tanja,  whence  they  can  never 
emerge  in  their  natural  fonna  unless  they 


by  Solomon  the  King,  and  if  we 
touch  them  we  shall  be  ruined,  and 
they  set  free !' 

'Nonsense!'  said  Gulnare;  'the 
melon  grew  near  the  lake,  and  the 
fish  have  eaten  their  way  into  it. 
Dost  thou  think,  0  son  of  Joseph, 
that  thou  alone  hast  a  liking  for 
fish  ?  Quiet  thy  mind,  and  ti^ank 
Allah  that  he  enabled  thee  to  make 
a  double  bargain  with  thy  money. 
Quiet  thy  mind,  0  my  lord,  and  I 
will  prepare  thee  a  supper  of  fish 
such  as  thou  never  hast  enjoyed, 
and  behold, thy  kef*  shall  afterwards 
be  as  the  first  hour  in  Paradise, 
midst  the  seventy  houris  Allah  will 
give  thee !' 

Thereupon,  like  a  dutiful  spouse, 
she  proceeded  to  cook  the  miraculous 
fish  with  her  own  fair  hands.  After 
remaining  absent  some  little  time, 
she  returned  with  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent air,  saying — 

'  Sorry  am  1,  0  my  lord  I  to  have 
detained  you  with  my  toilette;  let 
ns  now  enjoy  the  fruit  your  bounty 
has  provided.' 

'  But  where  are  the  fish  ?' 

'Fish?— what  fish?' 

'  Why,  the  fish  we  discovered  in 
the  melon.' 

'Fish  in  a  water-melon !  ?Allah 
akbar !  what  does  my  life  mean  ?' 

'Why,  did  we  not  find  twelve 
little  fish  in  the  melon  I  brought 
from  the  bazaar  ?  Didst  thou  not  say 
thyself  they  had  eaten  their  way 
into  it?' 

'Allah  have  mercy  upon  me  I 
Aman!  Amanl'  (grace)  'Now,  I 
think  my  lord  is  wandering  in  his 
mind.  Who  ever  heard  of  fish  living 
in  a  water-melon  ?' 

'Scoffing  daughter  of  an  im- 
proper person  r  replied  the  irate 
Abdallah,  'cease  thy  foolish  tall^ 
and  bring  me  the  fish,  or  by  the 
beard  of  the  Prophet  I  will  chastise 
thee  for  thy  impertinence  1 


be  made  use  of  hy  some  mortal,  which 
they  continually  endeavour  to  do  by  aasnm- 
ing  all  kinds  of  transformations. 

^*  '  Kef '  ia  a  word  which  most  decidedly 
ought  to  be  imported  into  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  practice  as  well  aa  theory.  Freely 
translated,  it  means  a  state  of  after-dinner 
beatitude,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  desires 
fulfilled ;  the  dokefar  nieiUe. 

V  a 
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'  Fifih  in  a  water-meloin !  Ha  I  ha ! 
ha !  Pray  to  the  Prophet,  old  grey- 
heard,  that  he  preeerve  tby  sensea  I 
Y'AUah '  (hy  Allah),  'I  fear  me  thou 
art  poeaessed  r 

This  was  too  much  for  Ahdallah 
to  hear,  aad,  seizisg  his  wife  by  the 
shoulder,  he  gave  her  a  sound  box 
on  the  ear. 

'Thou  madman!'  shrieked  Gul* 
nare, '  thou  art  poFsessed  of  a  devil  1 
Help!  helpl  murder T  . 

Gulsare  shrieked;  Ahdallah 
stormed  and  raved,  till  at  last, 
breaking  from  her  enraged  hus- 
band's grasp,  Gulnare  rushed  into 
the  street^  and  wended  her  steps  to 
her  moUier*s  house.  Here  she  ex- 
plained how  her  husband  had  sud- 
denly gone  mad,  and  described  to 
them  the  whole  scene  that  had  just 
passed.  Abdallah  himself  soon  ap- 
peared, in  a  towering  fury,  to  fetch 
his  wife  back ;  but  on  being  asked 
whether  he  really  had  believed  and 
said  there  ware  fish  in  the  melon, 
and  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
his  wife's  relatives  thought  it  high 
time  she  should  be  separated,  and 
ail  the  disputants  adjourned  to  the 
'  shum's '  to  hear  hJB  decision. 

H^:e  Abdallah  stated  his  case, 
having  first,  in  the  full  conscious- 
ness of  his  good  faith,  accepted  the 
wager  of  a  fine  steed,  which  the 
perfidious  Gulnaie  had  o£Eered  him, 
and  related  all  that  had  passed  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife. 

'  And  dost  thou  really  affirm  that 
thy  melon  oontained  tiiese  twelve 
fishes  thou  speakest  about  ?' 

«y'Allah,Y'Allah!  I  am  speaking 
the  truth.' 

Thereupon  followed  a  long  dis- 
cussion ;  some  arguiug  for  the  pos- 
fiibilily  of  the  miracle,  others  deny- 
ing it  in  toto,  asserting  that  it  was 
an  optical  delusion,— a  kind  of 
mirage  in  fact,  till  at  length  one 
wise  man  pronounced  his  opinion 
that  this  was  a  minor  question; 
because  if  the  man,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  suffered  from  a  de- 
lusion, he  was  still  labouring  under 
one,  and  was  therefore  of  unsound 
mind;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
really  believed  in  what  was  an  evi- 
dent impossibility,  he  was  a  lunatic 
all  the  more.  Lastly,  supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  there  had 


been  these  twelve  fish— titeee  trans- 
formed a£ntes— what  could  have 
become  of  them?  It  was  clear  there 
never  had  been  any  fish  in  the  melon. 

Abdallah  hereupon  began  to  voci- 
ferate  stUl  more  loudly  than  before, 
and  swore,  in  his  senile  zage,  that 
he  would  be  avenged  on  the  woman 
who  thus  dared  to  trifle  with  him. 

'Nay,  then,  Abdallah,  son  of 
Joseph,  we  cannot  allow  thee  to 
vent  thy  mad  ire  on  an  innocent 
woman.  It  is  clear  thou  art  pos- 
sessed. Thy  suit  is  granted,  0 
woman,  sumamed  Guliuure,  and  thoa 
art  divorced  £rom  the  husband  oi  a 
tainted  mind.  Go  in  peace^  for  the 
law  hath  spok^!' 

And  thus  it  was  decreed.  Ab- 
dallah was  circumYented,  and  Gul- 
nare  set  free  by  her  own  clevemea& 

Another  time  a  man  appeared  be- 
fore the  shum  to  complain  of  some 
injury  done  to  him,  betting  a  hoiso 
upon  the  issue.  Unfortunately  tlie 
ahum,  who  was  a  good  judge  oi 
horseflesh,  if  of  nothing  else*  soon 
perceived  that  tiie  intended  gihwas 
Uune.  Judgment  was,  theiefiare, 
naturally  in  &vour  of  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  the  plaintifiHs  upbraid- 
ing the  judge  for  the  injustice  of  bis 
decision,  the  learned  man  said, 
'  How  can  you  expeot  a  lame  faoise 
to  win  the  race  ?* 

It  is  difficult  to  undorstand.  if  i^ 
were  not  so  easy  of  explanation, 
how,  with  such  subtlety  of  intellect 
and  nataral  talent  as  the  Abyssiniaos 
really  possess,  they  should  t(^ 
rate  suoh  a  horde  of  lazy  pneels 
and  monks  as  they  do.  On  a  mode- 
rate computation  the  monks  and 
nuns  cannot  number  leas  than  twelve 
thousand,  all  preying  upon  the 
ooimtry  and  henuning  the  devebp- 
ment  of  its  resources.  The  whole 
of  the  studies  requisite  for  entenog 
the  church  is  much  the  same  as  in 
the  Syrian.  The  langoage  of  the 
church,  obsolete  as  the  ancient 
Syriac,  and  a  Uttle  of  the  andeat 
Abyssinian,  or  rather  Ethiopian 
tong[ue,  the  Geez,  the  peafana  o( 
David,  with  the  varioua  siMigs  and 
dances  in  usage,  and  a  history  of 
the  native  saints;  such constitates 
the  course  of  study  requisite  to 
qualify  the  native  priest,  as  eoon  as 
he  can  muster  up  dollan  enoogh  to 
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buy  his  ordination  from  the  Abona. 
TMb  part  of  the  Abnna's  revenues 
is  almost  as  Important  as  the  sale 
of  lirings  in  onr  own  clerical  market^ 
the  sum  to  be  paid  varying  also,  as 
it  does  with  ns,  according  to  the 
number  of  souls  to  be  farmed.*  The 
revenue  of  the  priests,  beside  the 
extensive  actual  property  of  the 
church,  is  drawn  from  the  fees  paid 
for  baptism,  circumcision,  conOnna- 
tion,  and,  cldef  of  all,  for  absolution. 
As  to  the  souls  of  the  departed,  they 
can  only  be  redeemed  £rom  that 
valuable  institution,  purgatory,  by 
the  payment  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  entertainments  for  the  priests, 
regular  wakes,  or '  taskars,' as  they 
are  called,  at  which  so  much  is  con- 
sumed in  eating  and  drinking, — 
their  orgies  often  lasting  for  days — 
^b&i  the  whole  property  of  a  family 
is  frequently  consumed  to  rescue 
one  of  its  departed  members  from 
thepie-infemal  fires. 

The*  appearance  of  the  priests 
differs  from  the  rest  of  the  populs^ 
tion  in  tiie  fall  beard  they  wear,  the 
large  turban  and  tumed-up  shoes 
they  stalk  about  in,  with  a  cross 
round  their  necks  attached  to  a  blue 
ribbon,  the  sign  distinguishing  the 
Ohiistianfl  from  the  Moslemin.  Some 
of  the  monks  dress  in  leather,  and 
all,  as  well  as  the  nuns,  wear  small 
yellow  leaiher  caps. 

The  churches,  round,  gloomy- 
looking  structures,  with  conical 
roofe,  are  on  a  par  with  the  clergy. 
In  the  middle  there  is  always  a 
square  bocc,  representing  the  ark, 
and  the  walls  are  covered  with 
wretched  daubs  of  Scriptural  inci- 
dents, and  illustrating  the  lives  of 
the  saints  and  martyrs.  The  devil 
and  his  angels,  as  well  as  all  the 
persecutors  of  the  Christians,  are 
only  drawn  in  profile;  the  saints 
and  pious  men  full  face,  with  a 
round  plate  at  the  back  of  their 
heads,  meant  for  a  halo ;  and  if  that 
should  not  be  enough  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  arch-fiend  and  his 
^inholy  corps  (whom  they  certainly 
very  strongly  resemble),  the  names 
are  added  on  the  margin. 

Some  of  the  churches  possess 
small  libraries,  in  which  there  are 
ofben  some  very  richly  illustrated 
n^annscripts.    It  is  a  pity  Professor 


Tischendorf  has  not  gone  to  Abys- 
sinia. He  nught  dii9covor  some 
more  manuscripts  rivalling  the 
Sinaitic  in  importance.  But  I  fancy 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  accompanies  the  expedition^ 
will  not  cause  us  to  regret  the  pro- 
fessor's absence.  The  Abyssinian 
Bible,  besides  the  Apocrypha,  also 
oontedns  a  book  of  Enoch,  and  an 
additional  book  of  Moses,  which, 
however,  is  little  else  than  a  resume 
of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  written  in 
the  Qeez  tongue,  and  the  priests, 
who  can  scarcely  read  it,  declare  it 
to  be  heresy  to  translate  it  The 
greatest  weapon  of  the  clergy  is  the 
ezcommtmication  of  their  enemies. 
There  is  the  great  ban  and  the 
lesser  one.  The  first  can  only  be 
pronounced  by  the  Abuna,  and  the 
unfortunate  victim  is  perfectly  out- 
lawed. Any  one  can  kill  him,  and 
no  burial  is  allowed  him.  But  the 
almighty  dollar  can  buy  the  Abuna 
over,  so  the  rich  need  not  fear,  and 
why  should  the  poor  encumber  the 
earth? 

So  much  for  the  clergy,  and 
Qondar,  the  city  of  priests.  They 
lead  a  fine  life  of  it,  and  naturally 
look  with  extreme  jealousy  on  any 
attempt  to  encroach  upon  their 
power.  Saturday  is  celebrated  the 
same  as  Sunday;  and  besides  the 
chief  festivals,  such  as  Christmas 
Day,  January  loth.  New  Tear's  Day, 
September  loth,  four  months  before 
Christmas,  the  finding  of  the  cross 
by  Helena  at  Jerusalem,  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  and  Easter,  there  are  in- 
numerable holidays.  One  day  is 
consecrated  to  Abou,  the  god  of 
thunder,  and  one  to  Pontius  Pilate, 
who  was  canonized  because  he 
washed  his  hands  of  any  participa- 
tion in  the  Crucifixion. 

On  a  moderate  calculation  at  least 
two  hundred  days  in  the  year  are 
set  apart  for  worship  and  holiday- 
making,  so  that  if  Theodore  had 
permitted  the  establishment  of 
foreign  missions  in  his  county  the 
year  would  not  have  been  long 
enough  for  the  holidays  to  be  ob- 
served. I  am  bound  to  say  I  do 
not  think  him  &r  wrong  in  refusing 
to  allow  any  missionaries  to  bewilder 
the  poor  Abyssinian  brain  any  more 
than  it  already  is.    There  would 
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goon  be  the  samo  state  of  affairs  aa 
in  JertLBalem  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
When  I  was  there  some  years  back 
a  little  incident  occurred  which  will 
show  how  very  undesirable  it  would 
be  to  establish  anything  that  might 
lead  to  an  occurrence  of  the  same 
kind  in  Habesch.  Prince  Murat 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  had 
arriTed  in  Jaffa,  and  Izzet  Pascha^ 
Governor  of  Jerusalem,  determining 
to  create  as  favourable  an  impres- 
sion as  possible,  ordered  the  chief 
streets  to  be  paved,  and  the  houses 
therein  freshly  painted.  It  was 
done;  the  princess  arrived,  leaving 
her  husband  in  Jafb,  the  holy 
places  having  no  particular  attrac- 
tion for  him,  and  was  received  with 
great  fantasie  and  rejoicing.  Now, 
the  court  yard  facing  the  sepulchre 
is  entered  by  two  massive,  low,  and 
narrow  gates,  and  when  the  princess 
proceeded  to  visit  the  holy  places, 
being  of  blood  royal,  and  not  accus- 
tomed to  stoop,  she  struck  her  head 
against  the  stone  coping,  and — 
fainted.  Great  consternation,  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro,  and  grand  displeasure 
of  the  Pasha  at  this  unfortunate 
contretemps.  It  spoilt  his  '  kef  for 
the  day.  Next  morning  he  sent  to 
the  different  patriarchs  saying,  that 
as  he  had  done  so  much  for  Jeru- 
salem, they  ought  also  to  do  their 
part;  and  herewith  they  were  ordered 
to  erect  new  and  spacious  gates,  as 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  similar  accident  in  future.  This 
was  cafiticg  the  apple  of  dissension 
amongst  the  holy  men  with  a  ven- 
geance. The  dispute  waxed  high, 
not,  as  one  would  imagine,  as  to 
who  should  contribute  the  least 
towards  the  expense,  but  the  most 
A  similar  dispute  about  repairing 
the  roof  of  the  sepulchre  lea  to  the 
Crimean  war.  For,  those  who  con- 
tribute the  most,  would  have  the 
most  right  to  that  narticular  part 
to  be  erected,  and  if  the  Greeks  paid 
more  than  the  Latins  towards  the 
gate  they  would  also  claim  a  greater 
right  to  it.  So  the  patriarchs, 
Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Biissian, 
Coptic,  and  Abyssinian,  quarrelled 
and  disputed  for  days.  But  the 
Greek  is  a  cunning  mortal,  and 
whilst  the  war  was  raging  they  had 
the  requisite   number    of    stones 


hewn,  and  In  the  dead  of  one  fine 
night  ran  up  a  splendid  new  gate, 
"Wnen  the  Jiatins  and  h<x  g^nvs 
omne  came  next  morning,  and  ob- 
served how  busy  the  devil  had  been 
amongst  their  colleagues,  their  in- 
dignation exceeded  all  bounds.  The 
holy  precincts  re-echoed  with  the 
accusations  they  hurled  against  the 
deceitful  Greeks,  who,  in  tibeir  tnin, 
were  not  sparing  in  their  lecrimiia- 
tions,  till,  when  the  dispute  had 
reached  its  height,  and  words  were 
of  no  more  avail,  brickbats  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  holy  mm 
began  to  gird  up  their  loins,  the 
'  popes  *  gathered  up  their  flowing 
locks,  and  the  war  commenced.  Bat 
fortunately  for  the  preachers  of 
peace  and  good-will,  the  Tnrlrish 
guard  soon  came  up  to  the  rescue, 
and  the '  zabties*  quickly  put  a  stop 
to  the  battle.  The  belligerents  then 
adjourned  to  the  Pasha's,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  dire  state  of 
things  his  order  had  produced. 
Izzet  Pascha  quietly  listened  to  thai 
complaints,  and  when  they  had 
ended,  sent  for  a  mason. 

'  Go,  0  mason,  and  pull  down  tbs 
gate  the  Eoumf  have  erected  this 
night' 

The  Latins  and  Armenians  winked 
at  each  other,  and  the  Greeks 
gnashed  their  teeth,  but  the  Pasha 
was  immovable  and  postpone^l  his 
decision. 

Next  day  they  were  again  smn- 
moned  before  the  Pasha,  for,  be  it 
well  borne  in  mind,  the  vast  amonnt 
of  blood  and  treasure  spent  during 
the  Crusades  was  all  in  vaio,  and 
the  Crescent  still  holds  the  Cross 
in  its  power.  On  their  arrival  the 
Pasha  asked  the  mason  if  he  had 
obeyed  his  orders.  On  beiog  an- 
swered in  the  afEirmative,  he  con- 
tinued— 

'And  what  would  be  thy  charge 
for  erecting  a  gate,  stone  for  stone 
exactly  similar  to  the  one  thou  hast 
destroyed?' 

'  Exactly  the  same,  0  my  master, 
would  c6st  thy  slave  no  less  than 
six  thousand  piastres.' 

'  Then  depart,  and  build  up  tne 
gate  again  which  thou  hast  taken 
down.    And  take  heed  that  thou 
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waste  not  the  stones  that  the  Boum 
have  hewn  for  thee.  Use  them 
again,  and  peace  be  with  iliee.  But 
now,  O  ye  patriarchs  of  the  Nozrani, 
pay  to  your  humble  servant  the 
Pasha  each  of  yon  your  share,  which, 
to  avoid  aoy  dispute  as  to  the 
ownership  of  the  gate,  shall  be 
six  thousand  piastres  apieca  And, 
furthermore,  learn  a  lesson  from  one 
of  the  faithful,  whose  religion  is 
union ;  for  I  also,  as  guardian  of 
the  Church  of  Nebi  Esah  (Christ), 
also  contribute  my  share  of  six 
thousand  piastres ;  which,  with  the 
rest,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  poor, 
who  have  £uth  in  the  midst  of  their 
poverty.  Allaha  ismalardikl  I 
recommend  you  to  God.'  ^ 

Such  being  the  case  in  the  holy 
city  itself,  one  can  easily  pardon 
King  Theodore's  slowness  in  per- 
ceiving the  advantage  a  horde  of 
missionaries  would  bring  to  his 
country. 

So,  vale  Gondar,  city  of  priests, 
Bome  and  Jerusalem  greet  thee  I 

MAGBAUu 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the 
'Army  and  Navy  Gazette'  how 
very  extraordinary  it  is  that  the 
captives  immured  in  Magdala  have 
not  given  any  information  con- 
cerning the  place  from  which  they 
hope  to  be  liberated  by  force  of 
anns.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Stem  being  a 
German  and  a  missionary,  it  would 
naturally  be  too  much  to  expect 
anything  of  a  military  character 
&om  his  "pem ;  but  that  Lieutenant 
Prideaux  and  Captain  Cameron 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  give  any  information 
respecting  the  position  and  ap- 
proaches of  their  prison,  does  seem 
rather  inexplicable.  That  they  are 
afraid  of  their  letters  falling  into 
the  enemy's  hands  would  be  the 
best  explanation  to  be  suggested. 
But  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
tells  us  of  the  incredible  barbarities 
practised  by  the  king;  of  his  immo- 
*ftting  his  troops  by  the  hundred; 
driying  his  heavy  artillery  over 
their  writhing  bodies,  pale  with  the 
ghastly  pallor  of  an  agonizing  death 
^the  whole  scene  lit  up  by  the 

lurid  flames  of  countless  incendiary 


fires — ^it  does  strike  one  as  some- 
what remarkable  that,  where  such 
things  pass,  worthy  information  is 
so  very  sparingly  remitted.  The 
fact  is,  that  if  all  were  true  respect- 
ing the  numbers  of  his  subjects 
that  the  king  has  executed,  mere 
would  scarcely  be  5,000  left  of  his 
whole  army,  which,  including  all 
its  followers,  generally  numbers 
some  150,000  souls.  But  perhaps 
Theodore  is  quite  aware  of  the  con- 
tents of  these  extraordinary  epistles, 
and,  rightly  concluding  that  the 
words  of  a  clergyman  will  be  im- 
plicitly believed  by  his  soi-disant 
counti^men,  no  doubt  chuckles  at 
the  queer  ideas  they  will  form  of 
the  Abyssinian  monster  and  his 
armies. 

However,  fortunately  for  the 
'British  tax-payer,'  and  still  more 
fortunately  for  those  he  will  have 
to  maintain,  and  in  spite  of  the 
'Times'  dictum  that  'we  know 
very  little  about  Abyssinia,'  the  fact 
is  we  know  a  very  great  deal  about 
it — more,  indeed,  than  of  any  other 
African  country.  And  we  will 
take,  for  instance,  Magdala,  where, 
as  is  reported,  all  the  prisoners 
have  been  placed  by  Theodore. 

Magdala  is  situated  on  a  high 
narrow  plateau  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river  Beshlo,  or  Bashilo,  which 
forms  the  boundary  between  the 
Gal  las  territory  and  Abyssinia,  the 
entrance  to  the  valley  on  the  east 
being  guarded  by  the  strong  pre- 
cipitous fortresses  of  Amba  Gahit 
and  Amba  Geshen.  On  the  west  it  is 
divided  from  the  plateaus  of  Worro 
Haimanot  and  Amara  Saint  by  a 
ragged  and  precipitous  ridge,  and 
on  the  east  by  an  exceedingly  deep 
and  narrow  defile  from  the  village 
of  JTentah.  On  the  south  the  enor- 
mous majestic  mountain  mass 
known  as  the  Eollo  rises  high  up 
into  the  blue  sky,  its  glittering 
glaciers  flashing  in  the  bright  sun- 
light with  all  the  sublime  beauiy 
of  Alpine  scenery.  It  will  be 
through  the  defiles  and  passes  of 
this  mountain  that  the  advance  on 
Magdala  will  take  place,  for  though 
the  approach  is  very  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult as  from  the  north  or  east,  still 
the  most  difficult  portions  are  not 
BO  immediately  commanded  as  in 
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the  other  qxuurten.  The  height  of 
the  fortress  above  the  Talley  of  the 
Bashilo  is  about  3,500  feet,  and  it  is 
protected  by  the  perpendicalar  rooks 
and  chasms  that  surround  it  on  all 
sides,  especially  on  the  east  and 
west,  where  the  natural  and  arti- 
f  cial  bastions  fall  some  hundreds 
of  feet  into  the  chasms  below.  On 
approaching  it  from  the  north  a 
difficult  ana  tedious  ascent  leads  to 
the  plateau  of  Islam-<^ie,  the  Mo- 


hanMnedan  quarter,  whenee  a  far- 
ther asoent  of  270  feet  leads  to  the 
fortress  proper,  which  covers  an 
area  of  over  two  miles  square. 
On  the  north  and  south  it  is  ap- 
proached by  deep  and  narrow  fis- 
sures in  the  rock,  forming  natural 
gates,  which  in  addition  are  strongly 
fortified  and  provided  with  pcwrt- 
oullises.  Water  exists  in  abon- 
danoe;  there  is  an  extensive  com 
magasine,  always  w^  stored;  and 


<^^^§m':m»%.., 
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a  very  good  arsenal.  It  is  protected 
by  some  sixteen  to  twenty  cannon — 
6  and  I  a -pounders— and  can  be 
held  by  a  handful  of  men  for  an  in- 
definite time,  for  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  bring  any  heavy  artillery 
to  bear  upon  it,  and  light  pieces 
would  prcKiuoe  no  more  eflfect  than 
popguns.  The  plaoe  can  only  be  taken 
by  stratagem  or  storm;  so  it  is 
evident,  from  the  mere  nature  of  the 
plaoe,  not  reckoning  upon  any  other 


impedimenta  that  may  be  thrown 
in  the  way,  that  the  troops  have  no 
light  task  before  them;  and  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Stem  l^t  half  a 
dozen  Englishmen  with  revolvers 
in  their  hands  oould  deliver  them 
from  their  cowardly  guards  is  as 
unfounded  as  it  is  palpably  ridion- 
lous.  For  if  half  a  dozen  could 
free  them  from  the  outside,  sur^ 
the  oaptivee— some  twenty-two— 
could  devise  means  to  escape  from 
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the  imdda  And  supposing  six  men 
did  liberate  the  twenty-two^  how  long 
would  they  esoape  from  doranoe 
and  enjoy  their  sweet  liberty?  It 
is  no  good  disguising  the  fact,  and 
believing  government  assertions 
published  for  political  reasons,  con- 
trary to  all  common  sense;  for  the 
expedition  cannot  possibly  do  any- 
thing this  season  to  liberate  the 
captives.  English  people  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  transport  com- 
missariat stores  and  artillery  by 
mules  when  they  sink  up  to  the 
fetlocks  in  mud,  or  have  to  swim  a 
rushing  torrent  every  two  hours. 

Magdala  is  about  as  difficult  to 
talffi  as  a  fortress  would  be  perched 
up  on  Mont  Blanc  somewhere 
about  'Lo  Grand  Boeher/  taking 
'  Le  Grand  Plateau  *  as  a  base  for 
the  attack.  King  Theodore  knows 
this  Tery  welU  and  will  doubtless 
amply  provide  the  place  with  pro- 
visions, whilst  he  himself  will  harass 
our  forces  in  the  open  field. 

Knro  THXonoBS  ok  the  maboh. 

A  review  in  Hyde  Park  and  a 
march  in  Abyssinia  are  two  very 
different  things;  and  I  yery  much 
doubt  whether  our  soldiers  will  have 
any  advantage  over  King  Theo- 
dore's. It  is  the  favourite  boast 
of  the  Swiss  that  no  enemy  can 
ever  conquer  their  mountains.  He 
might  take  possession  of  the  towns 
and  villages;  but  the  kings  of  the 
Alps  will  never  submit  to  his  yoke. 
Abyssinia  is  like  an  immense  Switz- 
erland piled  up  on  a  high  table-land 
some  7,000  to  10,000  feet  high,  in- 
tersected with  ravines  and  chasms, 
some  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Baahilo  and  Djiddah  valleys,  are 
3,000  to  4,000  feet  in  depth.  Under 
snch  circumstances,  the  march  of 
the  Abyssinian  army  can  be  just  as 
essOy  ocmducted  as,  if  not  more  so, 
than  our  own;  for,  m  addition  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  country,  all 
Its  mtricacieB  and  ins  and  outs, 
which  Theodora  so  well  knows,  the 
Amharaa  are  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  mountaineering,  and,  en- 
sconcing themselves  among  the 
^c^  can  fire  upcm  their  enemies 
^^om  isolated  positions  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fdlow  them. 


Thus,  even  supposing  that  the 
Abyssinians  had  no  idea  of  dis- 
cipline or  the  principles  of  strategy 
to  be  adopted  during  a  march,  they 
woiUd  be  found  a  very  formidable 
enemy  indeed.  But,  as  it  happens, 
they  do  know  how  to  march,  and^ 
what  is  more,  can  march,  not  as 
well  as  British  troops  at  a  review^ 
but  quite  as  well  as  they  can  in 
Abyssinia.  The  march  of  a  large 
body  in  such  a  country  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  of  a  straggling,  disorderly 
nature,  and  therefore  our  troops 
will  have  no  advantage  over  their 
enemies  in  this  respect.  King 
Theodore  knows  how  to  march  and 
how  to  camp.  On  arriving  at  the 
camping  ground,  his  own  red  war- 
tent  is  pitched  in  the  centre,  the 
door  in  the  direction  of  next  day^s 
march.  Beside  it  the  queen's  is 
situated,  whenever  she  accompanies 
her  liege  lord,  which  is  generally 
the  case,  and  in  front  of  the  two  the 
tent  of  the  church,  with  the  tabot** 
and  ark.  The  Abana  and  the  camp 
commander  take  up  their  quarters 
in  the  vicinity,  whilst  the  tents  of 
the  other  officers  and  commanders 
of  the  yarious  divisions  and  wings 
form  the  centres  of  as  many  more 
circles,  the  soldiers  pitching  their 
own  tents  around  them.  In  the 
case  of  a  permanent  camp  each 
soldier  builds  himself  a  hut,  which, 
according  to  the  army  regulations, 
must  not  exceed  4  feet  high  by  4  feet 
square— rather  a  small  allowance 
for  a  grenadier.  But»  although 
individually  so  confined,  the  camp 
itself  is  not  crowded,  and  plenty 
of  room  is  left  between  the  various 
divisions.  The  object  of  these  huts 
being  so  small  is  to  gain  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole  camp,  and  to 
have  the  men  of  each  corps  close 
together.  The  huts  themselves  are 
formed  of  branches,  thickly  coTored 
and  carpeted  with  grass.  Such  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  camp, 
which,  with  its  numberless  fol- 
lowers, women  and  children,  mule- 
teers and  their  animals,  has  more 
the  appearance  of  an  immense  gipsy 
camp  than  anything  elsa 

The  king's  tent  is  always  sur- 
rounded  by  the  royal  body-guard, 

*  Ten  Commandmentft  on  a  slab  of  wood. 
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and  from  dawn  of  day  by  crowdg  of 
petitionen  and  officers  either  wait- 
ing for  orders  or  demanding  jostioe 
from  the  king,  who,  seated  on  his 
diran,  listens  to  their  complaints 
and  publishes  his  decisions  or  dis- 

Eenses  &your8  and  rewards.  The 
osiness  of  the  oamp  is  first  dis- 
pojsed  ot  Any  breaches  of  disci- 
pline are  sererely  pnnished,  and 
thieves  or  spies  ^eiy  summarily 
executed  after  conyiotion.  There  is 
no  time  given  for  shrift.  For  in- 
stance, one  man  had  had  a  ring 
stolen,  which  he  discovered  some 
time  afterwards  on  the  forefinger  of 
one  of  his  comrades.  The  culprit 
swore  it  was  his  own  ring,  saying 
he  had  worn  it  for  years,  and  point- 
ing to  the  fjEict  that  it  fitted  so  tightly 
as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
taking  it  off.  However,  it  was 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  it  had  be- 
longed to  the  plaintiff.  '  Off  with 
his  finger!'  cried  Theodore;  'he 
can't  get  the  ring  off,  and  it  does 
not  belong  to  him.  What  else  is  to 
be  done  ?  Off  with  it  1'  And  with- 
out any  more  ado  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  It  is  only  by  such  mer- 
ciless severity  that  Theodore  has 
been  able  to  obtain  the  ascendancy 
he  has  over  his  subjects,  which 
must  be  very  great  to  prevent  his 
great  enemy  the  Wagshum  from 
doing  anythmg  else  with  his  30,000 
men  but  'watch'  him. 

On  the  march  King  Theodore 
rides  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
which,  generally  numbering  some 
150,000  head,  naturally  form  a  very 
long  column,  often  extending  a 
oouple  of  miles  in  length  and  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  herds  of  cattlo 
and  the  cavalry,  which  have  usually 
to  march  single  file,  take  up  the 
most  space.  The  order  of  march  is 
as  follows.  First  the  king,  with  his 
likamanquas*  and  body-guard,  then 
a  troop  of  cavalry  for  reconnoitering, 
followed  by  the  bulk  of  the  infantry, 
the  rear  being  brought  up  by  the 
train  and  rest  of  the  cavalry.  The 
train  is  a  most  picturesque  sight. 
The  most  characteristic  feature  in 
it  is  the  clerical  party,  which  always 
accompanies  the  king  like  the  high 
priests  of  the  Israelites.    The  native 

*  The  four  governors  who  dress  just 
like  the  king. 


head  of  the  clergy,  the  Tohege,  with 
an  enormous  turban,  and  dressed  in 
his  long  white  robe^  or  which  was 
white  once  upon  a  time,  leads  the 
van,  surrounded  by  pious  monks 
and  holy  men  dressed  in  leather, 
and  their  heads  covered  with  little 
yellow  caps.  Then  follows  a  monk 
ringing  a  bell  and  preceding  a  num- 
ber of  priests  carrying  divers  gau- 
dily-gilt and  painted  thronee,  on 
which  the  tables  of  the  laws  lepose. 
Very  often  there  is  quite  a  ooUeo- 
tion  of  these  tables  inscribed  with 
the  Ten  Commandments, '  iabote,'  as 
they  are  called,  which  are  quite 
now,  and  have  been  brought  into 
the  camp  to  receive  the  Abuna's 
blesslDg.  In  addition  to  these  gen- 
tlemen tiiere  are  always  a  certain 
number  of  'debteras,'  who  with 
charms  and  amulets  for  protection 
against  the  evil  chances  of  war,  do 
make  a  very  good-  business  of  it 
too.  But  the  fanniest  sight  of  all 
is  the  cock  of  the  church,  a  ftt 
capon,  kept  to  awaken  the  holy  man 
to  their  devotionSf  and  patting  one 
in  mind  of 

*Thi8  is  the  oock  that  crew  fti  the  morfli 
To  wakea  the  priest  all  atutvea  and  sfaomj' 

oilly  the  Abyssixiian  priests  don't 
shave,  nor  comb,  nor  wash.  The 
numbar  of  women  aooompanjring 
the  army  is  very  large,  each  of  the 
officers  taking  his  wife  with  him  to 
the  wars,  and  most  of  the  men  their 
sweethearts.  Nor  are '  vivandidres' 
wanting  to  complete  the  piotoie. 
The  women  of  Tigr6  are  oelebrated 
for  their  arts  in  cooking,  and  always 
form  one  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  army,  and,  brandishing  their 
long  wooden  spoons,  the  insignia  of 
their  office,  are  quite  as  attrsctiTe 
and  ornamental  as  they  are  useful 
Each  of  the  dusky  beauties  carries 
a  gilgileh,  a  kind  of  straw  basket  to 
carry  provisions  in,  on  her  back, 
together  with  the  little  woodai 
head-rest  which  serves  as  a  pillow 
to  keep  the  innumerable  plaits  of 
her  hair  from  becoming  entangled 
during  her  slumbers.  They  never 
fail  to  take  this  instrument  with 
them,  as  well  as  a  gourd  filled  with 
grease  to  anoint  their  looks  with— 
vanitas  vanitatum,  a  half-naked, 
copper-coloured  Abyssinian  or  Ti- 
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gr^an  has  as  much  regard  for  her 
personal  charms  as  a  belle  of  the 
oouniy  at  one  of  her  triumphs. 

It  is  well  known  that  tbe  lion  is 
the  emblem  of  Abyssinia,  and  King 
Theodore  is  exceedingly  proud  of 
his  seal  bearing  a  lion  counter  pas- 
sant, with  the  inscription,  'The 
Lion  of  the  Bace  of  Judah  has  tri- 
umphed.' Bat  still  more  remark- 
ably indicating  his  predilection  for 
the  noble  animal  he  regards  as  an 
emblem  of  his  own  courage,  is  the 
&ct  of  his  having  had  four  lions 
tamed,  which  follow  the  army  every- 
where, being  left  to  roam  the  camp 
in  perfect  freedom,  which  they  do 
without  attempting  to  molest  any 
one. 

A  young  Irishman  once  brought 
the  king  a  present  of  a  worked  rug 
representiDg  Jules  Gerard,  the  lion- 
hunter,  with  a  fez  on  his  head,  in 
the  act  of  firing  at  a  lion.  The  poor 
fellow,  who  thought  Theodore  would 
he  enchanted  with  his  present,  was 
no  little  terrified  at  the  fury  he 
evinced. 

'Look  here!'  cried  his  majesty; 
'  look  at  the  impudence  of  this  dog. 
He  dares  to  hint  that  such  will  be 


my  fiate.  That  the  lion  of  Ethiopia 
wiU  be  conquered  by  the  Turks  I 
Away  with  him ;  put  him  in  irons  V 

Such  is  King  Theodore  on  the 
march ;  and  notwithstanding  all  his 
difficulties  and  the  impediments 
natural  and  otherwise,  he  always 
manages  to  move  along  at  the  rate 
of  six  or  eight  hours  a  day,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  twelve  or  sixteen 
miles. 

But  very  often  he  will  leave  the 
camp  with  perhaps  three  or  four 
thousand  men  and  suddenly  disap- 
pear. No  one  knows  where  he  has 
gone  to.  Supposing  the  campaign 
be  directed  against  the  Qallas  and 
their  allies,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
or  twelve  days,  shorter  or  longer,  he 
will  return,  having  circumvented 
them  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear 
whilst  they  fancied  him  in  front. 
It  is  the  rapidity  of  these  marches 
and  the  sudden  unexpectedness  of 
his  attack  that  makes  nim  so  formi- 
dable an  enemy,  and  which,  com- 
bined with  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  the  country  and  its  most  import- 
ant strategic  points,  will  make  him 
no  insignificant  foe  even  for  Sir 
Bobert  Napier  and  his  legions. 

H.  A.  BUUBTTB. 
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TKEBE  are,  I  believe,  some  people 
in  the  world  who  imagine  that 
in  the  more  indifferent  matters  of 
life  they  possess  the  faonlty  of  iree 
aetimi.     It  is  not  an  nnoommon 
thing  to  hear  these  talk,  for  instance, 
as  if  they  could  eat  two  meals  a  day 
instead  of  the  three,  fonr,  or  five 
which,  according  to  the  season,  are 
the  fashion  in  England.    They  will 
calmly  assome,  and  expect  one  to 
admit,  that  they  can  marry  or  live 
single,  or  perhaps  even  taking  np 
a  less  extended  position,  that  they 
can  accept  or  refuse  a  given  wife» 
according  to  their  whim.  Or,  again, 
they  will  build  a  whole  supcnretruc- 
ture  of  arguments  upon  the  propo- 
sition that  they  can  at  least  choose 
among   the    various    amusements 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  world 
those  which  are  most  pleasing  to  or 
most  fit  for  them.    The  proposition 
itself  they  always  take  for  granted, 
and  a  great  many  of  those  who  listen 
to  them  accept  it  as  being  quite  un- 
assailable ;  yet  nothing  can  be  more 
fBdlacious,  or  more   calculated  to 
mislead  the  ingenuous  youth  who 
may  happen  to  be  casting  about  for 
the  limits  of  the  extremely  small 
circle  in  which  he  can  exercise  his 
free  will.    Among  the  pastimes  of 
life,  fbr  instance,  it  would  be  hope- 
less fbr  any  sportsman,  except  an 
emperor,  to  expect  to  get  partridge- 
shooting  in  Italy;  indeed,  it  has 
been,  as  I  happen  to  know,  proved 
to  be  hopeless  in  many  places  in  the 
most  expensive  and  conclusive  man- 
ner.    It  would  be  equally  absurd 
for  an  Englishman  to  try  to  play 
pallone  as  for  an  Italian  to  set  his 
heart  upon  the  outside,  edges  back- 
wards, and  spread  eagles   on  the 
inside,  which  delight  the  denizens  of 
more  frosty  lands;  nor  would  the 
Frenchman  fare  better,  but  rather 
worse,  who  essayed  to  master  the 
life-long  dijfficulties  of  cricket,  foot- 
ball, or  racquets.    It  is  therefore 
nonsense  to  pretend  that  Italians 
can  shoot  partridges,  that  English- 
men can  play  pallone,  or  French- 
men cricket,  if  they  like  to  do  so, 
for  the  answer  is  simply  that  they 


can't ;  ftom  which  my  readers  wffl 
perceive  that  I  have  utterly  de- 
molished the  fallacymongers  I  set 
up  for  that  purpose,  and  who,  it 
must  be  conceded,  arebynomeais 
lay  figures  dressed  up  by  pure  fancy. 
And  this  brings  me  up  to  my  re- 
flection, which  is,  that  there  are 
certain  natural  divisions  of  amuse- 
ments among  the  various  countries 
of  the  dobe  whidi  are  as  inviolable 
as  the  divisions  foxmded  on  the  sa- 
cred principle  of  nationality  itself, 
vrith  the  additional  feature  of  being 
considerably  better  defined  and  com- 
prehensible. In  things  muscular 
this  is  especially  seen ;  indeed,  it  k 
worthy  of  consideration  whether, 
when  the  diplomatists  of  Europe 
next  get  into  a  muddle,  ihey  might 
not  be  got  out  of  it  by  being  made 
to  refer  any  boundary  quesfioDB 
which  may  arise  to  the  natoni] 
muscular  boundaries  which  hate 
evolved  themselves  out  of  the  exfe- 
rience  of  ages.  At  any  rate  It  is 
certain  that  each  real  centre  oi 
nationality  has  its  special  muscular 
history,  traditions,  and  prtkctice; 
and  while  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  import  those  of  one 
centre  into  another,  it  is  useful  Uiat 

feneral  comity  of  muscles  sJioiild 
now  what  is  going  on  around  it» 
if  it  were  only  in  order  to  help  on  a 
little  that  era  of  universal  baieTO- 
lence  and  good  understanding  which 
is  to  result  from  a  free  intercfaango 
of  ideas.  London  is  undoubtedJy, 
taking  all  things  into  oonsiderafion, 
the  muscular  capital  of  the  world; 
and  as  long  as  the  springs  of  life  are 
as  vigorous  as  at  present  in  the  race 
of  special-constable-producing  Eng- 
land, it  will  continue  to  hold  that 
position.  Next  to  it,  however,  comes 
Paris,  which  indeed  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, considerably  ahead  of  Ixin- 
don,  and  capable  of  teadnng  to  it 
some  valuable  lessons.  As  with  tSi 
other  things  they  touch,  the  Pa- 
risians have  sought  to  invest  muscle 
with  a  certain  srace  and  glory  which 
we  in  England  are  too  apt  to  con- 
demn, probably  for  the  reason  that 
we  do  not  know  how  to  produce  the 
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same  effect  ourBelyes,  bnt  which,  as 
life  goes,  are  by  no  means  to  be 
despised.  It  is  trae  that  in  some 
instances  the  Parisians  carry  a  little 
too  far  that  sssthetical  devotion 
which,  seventy  years  ago,  made 
them  crown  even  the  revolutionary 
fcuillotine  with  flowers  on  New 
Year's  Day.  The  boating  men  of 
the  Seine,  for  instance,  the  bold 
canotiers  of  Asin^res,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  add  to  their  appearance, 
and  certainly  do  not  add  to  their 
boating  power,  by  wearing  var- 
nished jaok-boots,  Masaniello  knick- 
erbockers, and  pink  silk  shirts;  nor 
is  a  sportsman  more  likely  to  shoot 
well  because  he  is  buttoned  up  to 
the  eyes  in  a  suit  of  tight  green 
velvet,  and  wears  a  curiously-chis- 
elled sword.  But  this  by  the  way, 
for  it  oertaialy  is  an  advantage  that 
what  is  done  in  the  world  should  be 
done  as  artistically  as  circumstances 
permit;  and  the  French  are  entitled 
to  ibe  merit  of  having  practically 
recognized  this  truth,  even  if  in 
some  cascB  they  have  overworked 
it 

In  PariB  there  are  much  fewer 
fields  for  muscular  activity  than  in 
London,  and  especially  there  is  an 
absence  of  all  those  pastimes  which 
make  what  may  be  called  a  full  de- 
mand upon  pluck  or  strength.    It 
would  never  enter  into  the  mind  of 
a  Parisian  to  try  the  extreme  point 
to  which  his  courage  will  carry  him. 
He  would  never  thmkof  rowing  till 
he  fiunted,  or  of  running  till  he 
could  not  see  out  of  his  eyes ;  and 
when  he  is  told  of  Englishmen  doing 
such  thiogB  continually,  he  looks 
upon  it  as  affording  another  speci- 
men of  insular  insanity.    The  Pa- 
risian  will  devote  himself  to  any- 
thing,  from   lotto   and   dominoes 
upvB^xls,  which   will  drive   away 
that  ennui  which  is  the  only  con- 
science he  recognizes ;  but  he  will 
not  devote  himself  to  it  thoroughly, 
ibr  that  he  would  regard  as  only 
being  an  ennui  of  another   sort. 
Thus  tiiere  are  no  such  things  as 
amateur  racquets,  tennis,  foot-raocs, 
athletic  meeting,  or,  in  fact,  any 
sort  of  competitions  demanding  botii 
skill  and  endurance;  and  the  whole 
muscular  society  of  Paris  may  be 
Bommed  up  under  the  two  heads  of 


fencing  and  gymnastics,  in  both 
which,  indeed,  the  Parisian  schools 
stand  confessedly  pre  -  eminent. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  the  canne  (or 
singlestick),  the  Intte,  and  the  sa- 
vate,  but  these  are  either  practised 
exclusively  by  a  few  professionals, 
or,  if  they  have  a  place  in  muscular 
socieiy  at  all,  it  is  as  gymnastic 
exercises  only,  and  not  for  their  own 
saka 

As  the  straight  sword  is  the  queen 
of  weapons,  so  the  art  of  using  it  is 
the  queen  of  exercises.  Fencing 
has  been  of  late  much  neglected  in 
England,  but  there  are  a  discrimi- 
nating few  to  whom  its  delights  are 
not  unknown.  As  a  means  of  self- 
defence,  it  is  of  course  not  needed 
in  a  country  where  duelling  and 
murder  are  treated  as  synonymous 
terms;  but  even  as  a  pastime  its 
advantages  are  enormously  greats 
than  those  of  any  other  that  can  be 
named.  In  the  first  place,  as  an  art 
it  is  infinite ;  a  lifetime  is  too  short 
a  period  to  learn  all  its  intricacies, 
and  a  second  lifetime  would  be  too 
short  to  practise  them  with  all  its 
graces.  Then  it  may  be  enjoyed  by 
men  of  any  size,  strength,  or  en- 
durance; may  be  pursued  in  any 
place,  and  requires  no  other  ma- 
chinery for  its  practice  than  a  pair 
of  foils,  a  mask,  and  a  glove.  If 
only  a  little  more  interest  were  taken 
in  it  in  England,  it  would  be  a  most 
valuable  resource  on  a  rainy  day  in 
many  of  the  slow  country  houses 
which  are  known  to  and  endured  by 
XU9  all,  and  would  reconcile  many  a 
frost-bound  foxhunter,  and  many  a 
rain-oppressed  sportsman  to  that 
life  which,  as  it  is,  is  left  dependent 
upon  billiards  and  round  games. 
There  are,  as  has  already  been  re- 
marked, a  few  English  disciples  of 
the  sword,  and  if  they  were  to  es- 
tablish a  propaganda,  carry  their 
foUs  about  with  them  as  they  do 
their  guns,  and  proclaim  as  high 
and  lofty  a  contempt  for  a  man  who 
cannot  take  deux  fois  le  contre  in- 
doors as  for  him  who  cannot  take  a 
brace  of  partridges  right  and  left  in 
the  field,  we  might  soon  see  fencing 
placed  in  its  proper  position  as  a 
pastime.  In  France  this  desirable 
result  is  abready  attained,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  life  is  possible 
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ewen  in  the  remotest  provinoes  of 
the  empire.  Pans  is  n&torally  the 
centre  of  the  art,  and,  is  indeed  the 
head  of  a  school  of  fencing  which  is 
the  first  in  the  worlds  and  with  which 
neither  tiie  German  nor  the  Italian 
schools  are  worthy  so  much  as  to  be 
mentioned.  Let  ns  enter  one  of  the 
many  temples  devoted  to  the  art»  of 
which  there  are  some  twenty  or 
thirty  in  the  capital,  presided  over 
by  men  whose  reputation  is  Euro- 
pean. M.  Pons,  in  the  Eue  St. 
Honor6,  will  be  known  and  honoured 
when  and  where  M.  Eouher  is  ut- 
terly foi^tten;  Prevot  and  G&te- 
chair  have  already  won  immortal 
laurels ;  Bobert,  ain^,  and  Mimiague 
are  coming  on  at  a  rate  which  will 
carry  them  further  on  the  wings  of 
&me  than  Marshal  Niel  or  the  Duo 
de  Persigny  himseli  Mimiague 
gives  an  assault  of  arms  in  the  Bue 
Lepelletier,  and  there  the  whole 
mystery  may  be  seen  in  perfection. 
On  arriving  at  the  door  we  are 
able  to  see  what  an  interest  is  taken 
in  the  afibir,  for  there  is  a  crowd  of 
gentlemen  streaming  in  and  a  row 
of  kuit-reports  waiting  for  them  out- 
side. For  five  francs  we  get  a  front 
seat,  and  entering  find  ourselves  in 
a  sm^l  amphitheatre,  on  the  floor 
of  which  is  laid  a  parallelogram  of 
boards  on  which  the  combatants  are 
to  take  their  stand.  The  seats  are 
full  of  amateurs  who  are  smoking, 
talking,  and  illustrating  new  ddgage* 
ments  or  complicated  ripostes  with 
their  umbrellas.  But  here  come  a 
pair  of  fencers,  Bobert,  un6,  and 
X^amel.  They  are  dressed  in  white 
duck,  with  buckskin  jackets  and 
shoes  and  broad  belts.  Each  holds 
in  his  hand  a  pair  of  foils  and  a 
mask,  and,  advancing  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  they  £Ace  each  other 
amid  a  buzz  of  applause.  Before 
the  actual  assault  begins  there  is 
the  scdut  a  la  mur  to  go  through, 
which  is  at  once  a  tribute  of  polite- 
ness to  the  spectators  or  galei^,  and 
an  opportumty  for  judging  of  the 
abili^  of  the.  fencers.  Tkus  is  the 
manner  of  it.  The  two  fencers 
place  themselves  opposite  to  each 
other  at  lunging  distance,  and  gene- 
rally coquet  a  little  as  to  who  shall 
begm.  '  A  vous,  monsieur  V  '  Mais 
monsieur  jevous  en  prieT  till  at 


last  one  lesjgBshimadf  and  lunges, 
while  the  adversary  zeceivei  the 
stroke  on  his  breast  without  pany- 
Ing.  Then  the  first  fencer  lises 
back  upon  his  left  leg,  and  standing 
upright  with  his  arm  at  the  height 
of  the  shoulder,  lowers  his  weapon's 
point  successively  in  a  salute  fint 
to  the  galene  on  the  left  and  right 
of  him,  and  then  to  his  oppon^i 
He  then  falls  again  on  giuaxi  and 
makes  five  or  six  simple  aisengage- 
ments  at  his  adversary,  who  reoeivss 
them  with  the  oppositum  pames; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  this 
portion  of  the  saint  is  performed  an 
opinion  is  derived  as  to  the  ability 
of  the  fenoers.  For  this  reason  a 
good  fencer,  confident  of  the  merits 
of  his  position,  will,  when  he  majmB 
the  lunge,  remain  extended  and  im- 
movable perhaps  for  a  minute,  that 
the  gallery  may  appreciate  the  up- 
rightness of  his  body,  the  cazmge 
of  his  head,  and  the  rigid  straight- 
ness  of  his  left  1^.  The  second 
fencer  having  in  his  turn  saluted 
and  lunged,  both  make  two  afpdi 
or  stamps,  rise  backwards  together, 
again  salute  the  speotatora  and  each 
other,  fall  again  on  guaid,  rise  odob 
more,  on  the  right  leg  this  time^and 
with  a  last  salute  to  etixt  othsr, 
finish  the  preliminaiy  formalities 
for  which,  if  they  have  been  well 
done,  they  are  rewarded  with  ap- 
plause. Then  assuming  their  maaks 
they  begin  the  assault  itself.  Namel 
is  a  tall  man  with  magnificent  limbs 
and  full  of  eagerness  with  it  all. 
Indeed  he  is  rather  too  eager,  and 
as  the  two  stand  watching  eaoh 
other  like  cats,  advancing  a  stoPf 
then  springing  back  and  changing 
their  engagement  with  a  qiuck, 
flashing  movement,  the  knowing 
amateurs  whisper  to  each  other, 
'C'est  nn  enrag^  que  ce  Namel— 
mais  voyez  done  Bobert,  quelle  belle 
position.'  For  a  minute  or  two  this 
goes  on,  and  then  Narnel  thinks  he 
sees  an  opening,  and  like  lightning 
he  makes  a  batiement,  disengages 
and  lunges  out  to  his  full  length. 
But  Bobert  is  calm  and  confident 
Quick  as  is  the  lunge  his  pany  ifl 
quicker;  but  before  he  can  xiposto 
Narnel,  with  a  remise  de  main,  staba 
at  him  from  his  extended  position. 
•Houpl&I  Touohe— non— auhrasr 
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Then  comes  a  wild  rally,  provoked 
by  Namel,  muoh  to  the  disgust  of 
the  gallery,  who  have  been  brought 
up  upon  better  principles.    Nothing 
oomes  of  it,  and  finally  the  o£fending 
fenoer  turns  round  and  walks  back 
to  his  place.    On  guard  again,  and 
this  time  Bobert,  feinting  once  or 
twice,    discovers  that  Namel's  fa- 
vourite and  almost  invariable  parry 
is  the  centre.    He  therefore  takes 
de/uxR  /ots  U  eonire  beautifully,  and 
presses  home  his  point  on  his  adver* 
Gary's  breast  so  neatly  as  once  more 
to  call  forth  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
gallery.      Then   Namel    loses   his 
temper  and  again  begins  to  rush  in 
on  Bobert,  until  he  is  brought  to  a 
sense  of  propriety  by  the  murmurs 
which  arise,  and  cidms  down  into 
decency.    But  he  is  dispirited  by 
the  tot  incidents  of  the  assault, 
and  never  regains  his  confidence; 
so  that  when  with  a  coup^  digagi 
Bobert  makes  the  last  hit,  he  is  held 
to  have  gained  an  eai^  victory  over 
his  antagonist.    Other  couples  now 
succeed,  and  the  siance  ends  by  a 
grand  assault  between  Bobert  and 
Mimiague,  which  arouses  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  in  their  respective 
partisans,  and  the  universal  criti- 
cism upon  it  is  that '  G'est  un  bien 
bel  assaut.'    Then  the  whole  thing 
is  over,  the  spectators  all  retire,  and 
as  they  arrive  in  the  street  they 
form  into  little  knots  discussing  the 
merits  of  each  fencer  and  each  coup 
with  an  eagerness  and  volubility  only 
to  be  found  in  Frenchmen,  but  also 
with  an  interest  which  might  well 
be  partaken  by  Englishmen.    There 
does  exist  in  England,  as  I  have 
aheady  remarked,  a  small  body  of 
fencers,  and  in  London  they  have 
even  formed  a  club  which  is  well 
known  to   muscular  society,  and 
which,  on  a  London  winter's  after- 
noon, is  the  most  delightful  resort 
tbat  can   be  imagined.    But  the 
fencing  £aith  must  be  spread  still 
farther.    The  difficulty  at  present 
is  that  a  fencer  may  wander  tnrough 
the  country  without  finding  an  ad- 
verBary  who  knows  carte  from  tierce 
Mi  any  comer  of  it,  and  as  it  takes 
two  to  fence,  the  second  man  ought 
^    he  worried,   encouraged,   and 
Sosded  into  action  somehow.    If  he 
'^^w'w  the  pleasure  he  loses  he  would 


not  want  any  persuasion  to  take  up 
the  foil,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
time  will  do  for  us  in  this  what  it 
does  in  other  and  lees  important 
noatters. 

In  gymnastics  the  Parisians  are 
quite  as  much  in  advance  of  the 
English  as  in  fencing,  among  whom 
gymnastics,  as  a  science,  is  simply 
unknown.  The  British  mind  un- 
derstands lifting  heavy  weights  and 
palling  upon  horizontal  bars,  jump- 
ing over  heights,  and  generally 
whatever  makes  British  muscle  to 
tire,  but  beyond  this  it  has  never 
yet  gone.  The  Parisian  school  of 
gymnasts,  on  the  contrary,  devotes 
itself  to  a  more  intelligent  treatment 
of  the  subject,  and  seeks  less  to  tire 
its  disciples  than  to  produce  certain 
desirable  effects  in  them,  whether  by 
tiring  or  otherwise.  The  mere  dif- 
ference of  aspect  between  English 
and  French  gymnasia  illustrates 
this  forcibly.  The  former  are  con- 
sidered complete  if  they  contain  a 
vaulting  horse,  parallel  and  hori- 
zontal bars,  a  few  clubs,  some  ropes, 
and  a  set  of  dumb-bells;  but  the 
latter  are  vast  temples  filled  with  a 
thousand  gymnastic  appliances  of 
which  English  masters  have  no  idea. 
Probably  the  best  specimen  of  a 
gymnasium  in  the  world  is  the 
Grand  Gymnase  in  the  Bue  des 
Martyrs,  which,  for  our  consolation 
be  it  said,  was  founded  by  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  was  and  is  an 
adept  in  all  muscular  things  and 
systems.  This  splendid  temple  of 
health  is  of  vast  proportions,  the 
large  hall  being  probably  as  large 
and  nearly  as  high  as  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  There  are,  of  course, 
vaulting  horses,  dubs,  bars,  ana 
dumb-bells,  but  in  addition  to  these 
there  are  ranged  round  the  walls  in- 
struments and  machines  which  to 
the  English  mind  present  a  fearftil 
and  unknown  appearance.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  longue-barre, 
which  is  simply  an  exaggerated 
dumb-bell  formed  of  a  rod  of  iron 
loaded  at  each  end.  It  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  articles  of  fur- 
niture a  gymnasium  can  possess, 
and  when  used  over  the  head  in 
combination  with  a  walk  gives  an 
infinite  variety  of  exercises  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
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way  wfaAtever.  Then  ihexe  is  the 
gymnastic  machine,  a  handsome- 
looking  cabinet  with  a  heap  of  ropes, 
handles,  and  plates,  with  which  no 
less  than  five  hnndied  different  ex- 
ercises, of  any  degree  of  seyerily, 
maybe  practused.  These maclmies 
are  only  to  be  obtained  in  Paris,  and 
eyen  there  are  only  to  be  got  of  one 
maker;  bat  one  of  them  is  enough 
of  itself  to  famish  a  gymnasium, 
and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to 
take  any  trouble  to  obtain  one. 
Then  there  are  Tarious  sets  of  flying 
trapezes  splendidly  hung,  and  the 
floor  beneath  which  is  composed  of 
sawdust,  an  enormous  advantage, 
since  it  enables  the  gymnast  to  prac- 
tise the  most  difficult  feats  without 
that  risk  of  breaking  his  neck  which 
he  runs  in  an  English  gymnasium 
with  a  boarded  floor.  Every  class 
and  condition  of  men  and  women 
can  use  this  charming  establish- 
ment; indeed  its  principal  use  is 
for  the  fiur  sex  and  invaJids,  many 
of  whom  have  miracles  to  recount 
of  its  effects.  Hero  may  be  seen 
men  whom  Parisian  dissipation 
has  brought  to  death's  door,  who 
have  dragged  their  weary  length 
into  the  gymnasium  by  their  doc- 
tor's order  as  a  last  hope,  and 
who  at  the  end  of  four  or  five 
months  have  become  strong  and 
hearty  again. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Parisian 
school  is  that  the  exercises  are  con- 
ducted on  a  system,  and  that  with- 
out any  great  fatigue  they  work 
every  muscle  in  the  body,  the  exact 
reverse  of  the  English  plan,  by 
which  a  few  muscles  are  worked  to 
exhaustion.  The  men's  class  at  the 
Grand  Gymnase  is  in  the  morning 
at  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  or  in  the 
afternoon  at  four  or  five.  The  spec- 
tacle at  those  hours  is  worth  seemg. 
The  gymnasts  appear  in  blue  tights 
and  buff  boots,  and  place  them- 
selves each  in  his  position  upon 
spots  marked  on  the  floor  round  the 
hall.  In  the  centre  stands  the 
director,  who  with  beat  of  drum  and 
words  of  command  conducts  the 
exercises  simultaneously  for  the 
whole  body.  Beginning  with  dumb- 
bells, clubs,  and  longue-barres,  the 
course  ends  in  some  thirty  minutes 
with  a  run  round  the  hall,  and  by 


that  time  every  man  of  the  dass, 
without  having  gone  through  any 
great  &tigne,  has  worked  the  wh(& 
of  his  muscular  system.  Then 
comes  another  peculiar  and  deli^t- 
ful  feature  of  the  Parisian  sy^eno. 
The  gymnast,  while  still  perspiring 
fi^eely,  goes  straight  into  a  cold 
shower  or  douche-bath,  and  on 
coming  out  of  it  is  rubbed,  slapped, 
and  pinched  by  a  practised  operator 
for  five  or  ten  mmutes,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  feels  a  sense  of 
freedom  and  lightness  such  as  can 
only  be  understood  by  those  who 
have  themselves  gone  through  the 
operation.  This  is,  in  &ot»  a  revival 
of  the  old  Boman  plan,  and  is  josyy 
considered  one  of  the  most  eflsentiAl 
parts  of  the  system ;  yet  it  is  abeo- 
lutely  condenmed  by  most  EnglieJi 
professors  of  gynmastics  as  '  dan- 
gerous,' likely  to  give  a  '  chill/  and 
so  on.  If  any  proof  were  wanted 
that  is  not  iigurious,  it  would  be 
found  in  a  consideration  of  the  par- 
ticular class  of  maladies  to  whioh  it 
affords  the  greatest  benefit  Sto- 
machic derangements,  affectiona  of 
the  liver,  bronchitis,  asthma,  ca- 
tarrhic  hypochoiidriasis,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  and  atrophy,  are  now 
treated  by  Parisian  doctors  almost 
exclusively  by  gynmastics  and  the 
bath;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Englishmen  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  prejudices  of  Uieir 
gymnastic  masters,  but  will  try  the 
thing  for  themselves,  under  proper 
medical  advice.  The  bath  and  frio- 
tion  will  yet  be  an  indispensable 
accompaniment  to  every  gymna- 
sium. 

The  Savate,  as  it  is  known,  is  the 
French  form  of  boxing,  and  oonsiBts 
in  the  use  of  the  feet  as  well  as  the 
hands.  The  usual  practice  of  it  is 
to  attack  with  a  half-hearted  blow 
from  the  fist,  then  sudd^y  to  tarn 
round  and  aim  a  kick  backwards  at 
the  adversary;  but  it  is  a  feeble  and 
useless  art,  and  the  most  talented 
practitioner  would  stand  but  little 
chance  against  an  English  boxer  of 
average  attainments.  The  Lntte  is 
a  more  respectable  means  of  self- 
defence,  but  as  it  is  as  well  known 
and  nearly  as  much  practised  in 
England  as  in  Prance,  it  scaicely 
calls  for  mention  among  the  cpe- 
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cialUSs  of  Parisiaii  muscle,  while  the 
Game  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
our  siDglestick,  and  is  not  so  well 
understood.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, English  gymnasts,  and  more 
especially  EnglM  fencers,  may  learn 
a  great  deal  in  Paris;  and  what 


with  commercial  treaties  and  friee 
trade,  it  is  devontly  to  he  wished 
that  they  would  impart  some  mus- 
cular ideas  and  machinery  from 
which  at  least  as  much  henefit 
would  be  derived  as  from  Lyons 
silks  and  M^oc  wines. 

Blaho-Bko. 
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THE  next  day  found  him  esta- 
blished at  Luscombe.  Mrs.  Sims 
showed  him  into  his  room,  which 
was  at  the  end  of  the  broad  passage, 
on  the  same  side  as  Mr.  Erie's.  It 
was  a  much  more  suony  and  cheer- 
ful room  than  the  one  in  which 
Julian  Erie  was  lying,  and  Francis 
Newstead  wondered  he  did  not  take 
possession  of  it.  The  window  looked 
on  a  good-sized  garden,  over  wood- 
land, field,  and  common,  with  the 
sea  lying  still  and  blue  in  the  dis- 
tance. In  all  his  wanderings  in 
the  most  magnificent  tropical  coun- 
tries, Francis  Newstead  nad  always 
thirsted  for  a  quiet  woodland  scene 
lilra  this,  and  he  stood  still,  drinking 
it  in  silently,  as  if  he  could  not  see 
it  enough.  He  had  dined  early  at 
Hastings,  so  as  to  give  less  trouble 
to  his  friend's  destitute  menace. 
The  tea  was  brought  into  Julian 
Erie's  room.  Fresh  yellow  butter, 
rich  cream,  home-baked  bread— all 
the  greatest  luxuries  to  a  man  after 
a  long  sea-voyage,  and  years  spent 
in  a  climate  where  the  fiEure  is  so 
different. 

There  was  much  talk  between  the 
two  friends  that  evening— much  to 
hear  of  foreign  lands,  much  to  tell 
of  political  changes  and  events  at 
home;  but  both  by  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct avoided  speaking  of  their 
school  life,  and  Bridge  End  was 
Hover  mentioned. 

Francis  Newstead  had  quite  won 
Mrs.  Bims's  heart,  and  she  took  con- 
siderable trouble  the  next  momisg 
to  prepare  a  good  breakfast  for  him. 
VOL.  xra.— HO.  LXXVI. 


It  was  laid  in  the  wainscoted  par- 
lour he  had  seen  the  day  before, 
but  she  reserved  the  completion  of 
an  omelette — a  dish  upon  which  she 
especially  prided  herself— tUl  she 
should  hear  him  come  downsteirs. 

After  some  time,  she  went  up  to 
Mr.  Erie's  room  to  ask  if  she  should 
tell !  his  guest  that  break&st  was 
waiting,  but  he  advised  her  not  to 
disturb  him,  as  he  was  probably  en- 
joying the  luxury  of  a  comfortable 
bed. 

'  You  need  not  be  imeasy  about 
him,  Mrs.  Sims,'  he  said,  snuling  at 
her  evident  disappointment  *  '  he  is 
sure  to  wake  when  he  is  hungiy, 
and  then  he  will  e^joy  all  your  ^)od 
things  doubly.' 

But  morning  passed  into  noon, 
and  that  seemed  waning  into  after- 
noon, without  anything  being  heard 
of  his  visitor;  then  Mr.  Erie  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  his  friend's  tardi- 
ness, and  sent  Mrs.  Sims  to  see  if  he 
were  still  asleep. 

'  Perhaps  he  has  gone  out  without 
breakfast/  he  added;  'people  who 
have  been  abroad  all  their  lives  keep 
such  difiiorent  hours.' 

'I  thought  of  that,  sir;  but  his 
hat  and  stick  are  in  the  hall  just 
where  he  left  them  yesterday.  No, 
I  don't  think  he  is  gone  out' 

She  went  to  the  bedroom,  and 
knocked  repeatedly  without  re- 
ceiving any  reply.  At  last  she 
opened  the  door ;  but  the  window- 
curtains  were  closed,  and  till  her 
eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  she  could  see  nothing. 
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She  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  gently  drew  aside  the  curtain, 
60  88  not  to  disturb  the  sleeping 
man.  The  cry  of  horror  that  escaped 
her  rang  through  the  honse.  It  not 
only  startled  Mr.  Erie  in  his  bed- 
room, but  brought  the  girl  upstairs 
breathless  from  the  kitchen.  She 
rushed  into  the  room,  to  find  Mrs. 
Sims  looking  as  if  turned  into  stone, 
gazing  with  a  face  of  white  terror 
upon  the  corpse  of  the  unhappy 
man,  lying  putly  across  the  bed, 
whidi  was  saturated  with  blood, 
with  the  fearful  gash  across  his 
throat  that  not  only  told  of  sudden 
death,  but  the  far  more  fearful  tale 
of  murder !  Terrified  and  appalled, 
she  turned  away,  and  was  flying 
downstairs,  wLen  she  heard  Mr. 
Erie  calling  her,  and  his  bell  ring 
violently  and  repeatedly.  Glad  to 
give  yent  to  her  alarm,  she  rushed 
into  his  room,  breathless  and  pant- 
ing. 

'Whafs  the  matter?'  he  said, 
angrily ;  '  what  is  all  this  noise  and 
screaming  that  I  hear?  Where's 
Mrs.  Sims?' 

'  She's  there,  sir,  with  him,'  sobbed 
the  girl, '  and  he's  all  along  the  bed, 
and  it's  all  blood !'  and  she  added, 
coming  close  up  to  Julian,  and 
lowering  her  voice  as  if  the  very 
sound  of  it  frightened  her, '  1  think 
he's  dead.' 

'Dead!  who  is  dead?  you  are 
mad,  I  think,'  he  shouted.  '  Send 
Mrs.  Sims,  you  idiot!'  and  he  sank 
back  on  his  pUlow  just  as  Mrs.  Sims, 
who  had  heard  his  voice,  entered 
the  room. 

'  Oh,  sir!  Oh,  Mr.  Erie,  how  can 
I  tell  you?  Sarah,  run  for  my  hus- 
band and  the  doctor.  Oh !  but  it's 
no  good  now,  is  it  ?'  she  said,  look- 
ing round  her  in  a  wild,  helpless 
way;  'and  I  never  can  be  left 
alone.' 

Sarah,  however,  glad  to  escape 
from  the  dreadful  scene,  as  well  as 
to  be  the  bearer  of  such  startling 
intelligence,  was  gone  before  she 
could  stop  her. 

'  Tou  are  as  great  a  fool  as  that 
girl,'  exclaimed  her  master,  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion.  '  What  is  all 
this  confounded  row  about,  and 
where  is  Newstead  ?' 

'  Thaf  s  it— it's  him— he*s  dead— 


cold— murdered  in  his  bed,'  and 
Mrs.  Sims's  nerves  gave  way,  and 
she  sank  upon  a  chair  in  an  agony 
of  passionate  and  hysterical  weeping. 

'  I  don't  believe  it — ^if  s  impos- 
sible,' said  Julian  Erie,  in  a  low 
voice,  apparently  subdued  by  the 
sudden  shock.  '  Do  you  mean 
that  Mr.  Newstead  has  committed 
suicide?' 

'  Oh !  perhaps  he  did,  poor  gen- 
tleman; perhaps  he  killed  himself 
To  think  that  such  a  thing  shoold 
happen  while  I  am  here,  and  the 
missus  away,  and  all !  I've  sent  for 
the  doctor ;  he'll  know  how  it  was.' 

'  There  was  no  use  in  sending 
for  a  doctor,'  said  Julian  Erie,  im- 
patiently;  '  he  was  odd  always— odd 
— had  bad  spirits,  woman,  I  tell 
you.    Had  he  a  pistol  ?' 

'  No,  sir ;  I  saw  nothing,  though 
I  looked  round,'  she  said,  fi(hudde^ 
ing;  'and  his  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear.  He  never  could  do  it  hixn- 
self 

'  He  must  have  done  it,  I  tell 
you.  Here,  give  me  my  dressing- 
gown.  I  feel  too  ill  to  get  up  to- 
day. When  Dr.  CSartwright  comes 
ru  see  him.' 

'  Lord  a  mercy,  sir !  if  s  a  blessing 
you  can't  get  up  to  see  what  I've 
seen  this  day.  I'd  sooner  never 
move  any  more  than  see  such  a 
sight  again.' 

There  was  no  lack  of  visitors  that 
day  at  Luscombe  Hill.  Horror  and 
curiosity  soon  collected  all  the  Til- 
lagers  into  the  kitchen,  till,  worn 
out  and  weary  of  the  uproar,  Julian 
Erie  sent  for  the  clergyman,  beg- 
ging him  to  restore  order,  and 
superintend  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments both  for  the  funeral  and  the 
inquest 

'  Has  not  the  unfortunate  man 
any  friends  or  relations  ?'  said  Hr. 
Ellis ;  '  and  should  not  they  be  com- 
municated with  ?' 

'  He  may  have,  but  I  know  no- 
thing of  them.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  life  has  been  spent  in  India. 
He  landed  a  few  days  ago  at  Hast- 
ings, and  came  here  quite  by  chance, 
and  I  asked  him  to  stay.' 

*  Did  it  strike  you  that  there  wM 
anything  odd  or  unusual  in  ^ 
mannerr 

'I  can  scarcely  telL    He  fW 
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quite  a  boy  when  I  saw  him  last 
I  thought  him  a  little  excitable, 
perhaps;  nothing  more.' 

Mr.  Ellis  undertook  to  do  all  that 
was  needful.  Julian  Erie  said  that 
he  wished  to  defray  every  expense. 

The  room  was  locked  up  till  the 
inqnest,  the  next  day,  and  half  the 
Tillage  Tolunteered  to  keep  the  two 
poor  panic-stricken  women  com- 
pany; and  no  one  in  the  house  but 
Julian  Erie  passed  that  night  in 
bed. 

Very  little  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  matter  the  next  day ;  but  there 
was  a  growing  feeling  of  certainty, 
confirmed  by  the  surgeon  who  was 
sent  for  from  Hastings,  that  the 
case  was  one  of  murder  and  not 
suicide.  Yet  it  seemed  impossible, 
for  who  could  have  committed  the 
crime?  The  only  inmates  of  the 
house  Were  a  helpless  cripple,  and 
a  young  girl  who  could  have  had 
no  motive,  or,  indeed,  physical 
strength  for  such  an  act 

Mrs.  Siois  was  closely  questioned 
as  to  the  character  of  the  girl, 
Sarah  Allen,  and  also  as  to  her 
manner  when  she  first  saw  her  in 
the  momiog. 

Mrs.  SiiDS  said  she  believed  the 
girl  to  be  as  good  and  honest  a  girl 
as  ever  lived— might  be  a  bit  care- 
less, perhaps,  but  then  all  girls 
were. 

'Had  she  any  "followers?''  was 
it  likely  that  she  could  have  ad- 
mitted any  one  into  the  house  ?^ 

'None  that  she  knew  of.  Her 
iriends  lived  at  some  distance;  and 
moreover  Sarah  was  such  a  coward, 
she  did  not  believe  she  would  get 
up  in  the  night  for  anybody.  Why 
should  any  one  have  killed  the 
poor  gentleman?  His  things  were 
just  as  he  left  them— watch  and 
purse  on  the  table/ 

The  coroner  inquired  if  the  girl 
had  said  anything  about  Mr.  N^w- 
stead  to  her. 

'  Not  a  word.  She  only  said  she'd 
taken  up  his  water  and  boots,  but 
bad  not  gone  into  the  rcwm,  as  it 
seemed  a  pity  to  disturb  him.' 

This  evidently  produced  an  un- 
&vourable  impression  towards  the 
ghrl,  who  had  been  previously  ex- 
amined, but  now  was  recalled.  She 
looked    strong  and  healthy,   and 


appeared  about  eighteen,  with  fair 
complexion  and  a  countenanoe  of 
no  particular  expression. 

She  came  in  looking  frightened, 
and  changed  colour  when  the  co- 
roner said  to  her  sharply — 

'  Why  did  you  tell  Mrs.  Sims  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  Mr. 
Newstead?' 

'  I  don't  know  sir.  It  seemed  a 
pity,  as  he  slept  so  sound,'  she  said, 
looldng  round  her  in  a  helpless,  be- 
wildered way. 

'  And  pray  how  do  you  know  that 
he  did  sleep  sound?'  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  sternly. 

'  Because  he  said  nothing  when  I 
knocked,  sir ;  no  other  how.' 

It  had  evidently  never  crossed 
the  girFs  mind  that  any  suspicion 
could  rest  upon  her.  But  Mrs.  Sims 
perceived  at  once  the  course  affairs 
were  taking,  and  as  she  had  no 
doubt  of  the  girl's  perfect  innocence, 
the  manner  of  the  coroner  shot 
through  her  with  a  sense  of  sudden 
physical  pain.  She  inquired  if  she 
was  needed  any  longer,  and  on  being 
dismissed,  went  to  Mr.  Erie's  room. 
She  felt  that  at  that  moment  she 
could  not  see  Sarah  Allen. 

'  I  don't  know  what  the  gentle- 
men down  there  may  be  thinking 
of,'  she  said,  '  but  they've  had  Sarah 
up  again,  and  questioned  her  very 
close.  It's  certain  she'd  no  more 
hand  in  it  than  the  babe  unborn; 
so  I  do  hope  they  won't  get  such  a 
notion  into  their  heads ;  it  would  be 
the  ruin  of  the  girl,  and  the  death 
of  her  mother.' 

'  Nonsense,'  replied  Mr.  Erie,  'you 
are  always  fancying  something. 
There  is  only  one  thing  likely,  and 
that  is  that  he  killed  himself.' 

'Oh!  but  both  doctors  say  it's 
impossible,  sir,'  said  Mrs.  Sims, 
gloomily.  '  They  had  another  come 
from  Hastings  to-day.  Oh!  why 
has  such  trouble  come  upon  this 
house!' 

A  few  minutes  after,  Mr.  Ellis 
entered  the  room. 

'  I  thought  yoa  would  be  anxious 
to  hear  the  result  of  the  inquest,' 
he  said.  '  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  un- 
happy man  was  murdered,  and 
though  the  evidence  against  your 
servant  is  but  slight,  the  coroner 
X  a 
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thinks  it  his  duty  to  issne  a  wamnt 
for  her  apprehension,  in  order  that 
she  should  be  tried  at  the  assizes 
next  month.  I  mnst  say  it  seems 
to  be  a  most  improbable  thing  that 
she  should  be  gmlty ;  still,  there  are 
drcomstanoes ' 

'What  circmnstanoes?'  asked 
Mr.  Erie,  quickly.  '  What  possible 
evidence  can  there  be  that  would 
criminate  this  girl  ?' 

'  Only  sbght  evidence,  as  I  said, 
at  present;  her  anxiety  that  he 
should  not  be  disturbed  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  one  of  your  large  dinner 
knives  being  found  upon  the  bed, 
which  I  understand  are  in  her 
charge.  Mr.  Newstead  having 
dined  at  Hastings,  could  not  have 
used  the^  knife.  Besides,  she  was 
the  only  person  in  the  house,  as 
far  as  we  can  discover,  at  the 
time.' 

•^  '  It's  a  preposterous  idea,'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Erie,  indignantly.  '  As 
to  his  not  being  called  early,  I  ad- 
vised the  same  &ing,  and  liSiB.  Sims 
also,  I  believe.  I  suppose  they  will 
takebaU? 

'  I  don't  know— I  should  hardly 
think  so.  But  I  dare  say  we  can 
accommodate  you  with  a  servant 
till  Mrs.  Erie  returns,  and  then  I 
hope  she  will  be  acquitted  at  the 
assizes.' 

'I  will  bear  any  expense.  She 
must  have  the  best  legal  advice— or, 
give  me  a  pen  and  ink ;  I  will  write 
myself  this  very  day.' 

'There  is  no  such  inmiediaie 
hurry,'  said  Mr.  Ellis,  soothingly; 
*  something  may  yet  be  discov^*ed. 
You  must  not  allow  this  sad  event 
to  prey  upon  you.  I  hope  you  have 
sent  for  Mrs.  Erie?  The  funeral  is 
to  take  place  to-morrow.' 

'  She  nad  better  Keep  away  from 
this  cursed  place,'  he  said,  vehe- 
mently; 'but remember, there  must 
be  no  expense  spared— none.' 

Afteor  the  funeral,  a  more  settled 
gloom  fell  upon  the  deserted-look- 
ing house  at  Luscombe  Hill.  Mrs. 
Erie  was  recalled  by  the  sudden 
and  dangerous  illness  of  her  hus- 
band, and  Sarah  Allen  was  im- 
prisoned in  Lewes  gaol. 

'  Lewis ! — ^Mana  I— do  listen  to 
this/  «xclaimed  Bachel  Westmaoott, 
as  she  took  up  the  newspaper  which 


was  lying  on  the  table.  'How  very 
dreadful  I' 

'Fancy  Rachel  turning  politiciaii 
at  last,'  said  Horace,  laughmg. 

'This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
politics,'  said  Bachel,  quietly  laymg 
the  newspaper  down  and  taxning 
away. 

There  was  a  look  in  her  iace  that 
made  Lewis  go  up  to  her,  saying, 
'What  is  it?  Is  it  this?— "Dread- 
ful mysterious  occurrence?" 

'Do  tell  us  what  is  the  matter,  as 
Bachel  seems  myst^ous  too/  said 
Maria,  who  was  copying  mnsio  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room. 

He  obeyed  and  read  the  followiDg 
paragraph  aloud — 


'  Dbeadful     Am)      Ml 
OocuBBSNCs. —  A    murder,   almost 
unexampled  in  its  atrociiy,  was  comr 
mitted   in  this  neighbourhood  on 
Friday  night    The  scene  of  the 
tragedy  is  Luscombe  Hill,  the  pro- 
perty of  Julian  Erie,  Esq.      The 
cause  of  the  murder,  and  its  per- 
petrator,  is  at  present  enveloped  in 
the  deepest  mystery,  though  scane 
suspicion  is  attached  to  the  house- 
maid, a  girl  of  eighteen,  who  has 
been  taken  into  custody.  Itappeaxs 
that  a  friend  of  Mr.  Erie's,  who  had 
spent  many  years  in  India,  landed 
last  week  at  Hastings,  and  walked 
over  on  Thursday  to  Luscombe  Hill. 
Mr.  Erie,  who  was  suffering  from 
8e?ere  indisposition,  begged  him  to 
come  and  stay  with  him  a  few  days. 
The  next  day  he  did  so.    On  Satur- 
day, surprised  to  see  nothing  of  his 
guest,  he  sent  to  see  if  he  were  ill, 
when  a  woman  from  the  village, 
who  was   acting   as   housekeeper, 
entered  the  room.    She  found  the 
unfortunate  man  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  with  his  throat  out  from 
ear  to  ear.    There  is  no  appearance 
of  any  robbery  having  been  com- 
mitted, or  of  any  one  having  entered 
the  house ;  the  only  inmates  at  the 
time  were  Mr.  Erie,  who  is  con- 
fined to  his  bed  and  crippled  from 
rheumatic  gout,  and  the  servant, 
Sarah  Allen,  who  will  be  tried  at 
the  assizes  next  month.    The  un- 
happy gentleman's  name  was  New* 
stead.' 

'Newstead?'     repeated    Lewis; 
'  why  that's  the  man ' 
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'  Tes/  said  Badiel,  in  an  nnnata- 
rally  quiet  Yoioe ;  '  and  if  we  hadn't 
brought  him  it  would  not  have 
happened.' 

'  If  B  OBeless  to  think  of  secondary 
causes/  retomed  her  brother.  '  It's 
really  yery  dreadful.  He  was  not 
the  sick  man?' 

'No;  the  bright,  happy-looking 
man,  with  the  beantifal  smile/  she 
replied.  '  It's  a  very  strange  thing. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  pos- 
sible reason  for  it;  and  as  to  a 
girl  of  eighteen  committing  such  a 
crime,  if  s  simply  absurd.' 

*  But  you  see  they  talk  of  circmn- 
stanoes/  said  Lewis. 

'  So  tiiey  may ;  but  she  neyer  did 
it/  said  Bachel.  *  Where  is  she  to 
be  tried?' 

'At  the  assizes,  you  see,  next 
month.' 

'  Then  I  shall  go  and  hear  the 
trial/  said  Bachel,  decidedly. 

'Ithinknot/ said  Lewis;  'I don't 
belieye  we  shall  be  here.  Don't  be 
a  goose ;  it  is  absurd  to  worry  your- 
self about  this,  for  if  s  certain  you 
are  not  in  the  remotest  way  con- 
cerned in  it' 

'  I  wonder  if  the  other  man  is 
dead  too/  said  Bachel,  dreamily. 
ShB  was  very  silent  all  that  day. 

The  murder  at  Luscombe  Hill 
was  the  universal  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. Every  one  wafl  full  of  it, 
especially  Dr.  Cartwright,  who  came 
to  see  Sir  Henry  a  day  or  two  after 
the  inquest  He  was  an  elderly  man, 
very  clever  and  intelligent,  and  a 
great  fiivourite  with  Bachel.  She 
lingered  in  the  room  while  he  was 
talkmg,  deeply  interested  in  every 
detail.  She  felt  in  some  way  mixed 
up  with  it,  and  could  not  shake  off 
a  feeling  of  self-reproach  for  having 
brought  the  unhappy  man  to  Has- 
tings. She  did  not  always  give  way 
to  this,  for  her  strong  common  sense 
often  stood  her  in  good  stead ;  but 
at  night,  or  if  she  was  not  well,  her 
quick  feelings  and  sensitire  nature 
vould  somewhat  overpower  her 
better  judgment  It  was  evident 
that  the  nd  tragedy  had  taken  a 
Tivid  hold  of  her  imagination,  and 
she  took  a  lively  into^st  in  the  fate 
of  the  girl,  whom  she  believed  to 
h&Ye  been  ux^stly  accused. 

'You  cannot   believe  that  girl 


guilty,  can  you.  Dr.  Cartwright?' 
she  asked,  eagerly. 

'  It  is  difficult  to  do  so,  and  so 
impossible  to  conceive  her  motive; 
and  yet  one  never  know&  Some- 
times a  temporary  insanity  seems  to 
take  possession  of  people,  which 
prompts  them  to  such  acts.' 

'Perhaps  she  ib  a  sleep-walker,' 
suggested  BacheL 

'I  should  not  imagine  so,  or  it 
would  have  been  known.  She 
looks  like  a  perfectly  commonplace, 
healthy  girl.  The  only  real  evidence 
against  her  is  the  knife  found  upon 
the  bed,  which  certainly  was  in  ner 
charge.' 

'  Who  else  was  in  the  house?' 

'  No  one.  The  woman  who  acts 
as  housekeeper  is  married,  and  (joes 
home  at  night,  and  Mr.  Erie  is  a 
complete  cripple  and  ahnost  bed- 
ridden.' 

'Perhaps  that  woman's  hus- 
band  ^ 

'  William  Sims !  Impossible.  He 
is  sexton  and  parish  clerk,  and  the 
most  harmless  of  mortals.' 

'I  do  wish  the  real  murderer 
could  be  found/  said  Bachel,  eagerly ; 
'  I  know  that  girl  will  be  convicted, 
and  she  certainly  is  innocent' 

'  Have  you  any  further  revelations 
on  the  subject?'  said  Dr.  Cart- 
wright, amtuaed  at  her  vehemence. 

'  You  are  laughing  at  me,  I  see. 
Dr.  Cartwright/ said  Bachel,  colour- 
ing, '  but  I  care  a  great  deal  about 
this.  The  poor  man  would  have 
been  safe  in  London  but  for  me. 
We  landed  him,  and  a  sick  friend 
of  lus,  here  the  other  day.  They 
had  come  from  Calcutta,  and  the 
sick  man  could  not  bear  the  delay 
of  going  up  the  river,  so  Lewis  and 
I  brought  mem  to  Hastings.  When 
I  saw  the  account  in  the  newspaper 
I  knew  it  was  the  same.  Then  for 
that  poor  girl  to  be  hung,  if  she  is 
innocent,  is  such  a  fearful  thing  I' 

'  I  am  not  laughing  at  you,  in- 
deed, my  dear  young  lady/  said  Dr. 
Cartwright,  earnestly.  '  It's  the  most 
perplexing  case  I  ever  came  across. 
I  have  pondered  over  it  till,  against 
my  better  judgment,  I  began  to 
think  the  man  must  have  committed 
suicide.' 

'Perhaps  he  did/  said  Bachel, 
eagerly ;  '  are  you  sure  he  did  not?' 
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*  Qtdte  BtiTe.    It  was  impoBsible/ 
'Some  one  might  have  got  into 

the  honse.  Is  this  girl  sure  that 
she  heard  no  noise  ?' 

'  I  suppose  not,  as  she  did  not  say 
so.* 

*  Bnt  if  she  is  the  sort  of  stnpid 
girl  yon  seem  to  describe,  she  would 
not  Tolunteer  anything,  I  should 
think.    I  wonder  no  one  asked  her.' 

'  Mrs.  Sims  said  she  was  a  dread- 
ful coward,  and  that  nothing  would 
make  her  get  up  in  the  nig:ht' 

*But  that  proves  nothing,'  per- 
sisted Rachel.  *  Can't  you  ask  her? 
Are  you  likely  to  see  her  again  ?' 

'  Not  at  all  likely,  but  sure  to  see 
the  chaplain  of  the  gaol  at  Lewes. 
I  will  talk  to  him  about  her.' 

'This  event  seems  to  have  made 
a  great  impression  on  your  niece. 
Sir  Henry/  said  the  doctor,  as  Bachel 
left  the  room. 

'Tes,  she  is  an  excitable  child, 
and  then  her  having  landed  the 
poor  man  seems  to  mix  her  up  with 
it.  I  hope  the  mystery  wiU  be 
cleared  up  soon.' 

•  '  I  trust  so,  for  I  feel  with  Miss 
Bachel  that  the  servant  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  yet  there  seems  no 
one  else  to  suspect' 

Days  and  weeks  passed,  and  the 
assizes  were  coming  on,  but  nothing 
more  had  been  discovered.  Mr. 
Erie  was  slowly  recovering  from 
his  sudden  illness,  and  the  first 
sign  he  showed  of  convalescence 
was  in  the  anxiety  he  displayed  as 
to  the  counsel  employed  to  defend 
Sarah  Allen.  None  of  Mr.  New- 
stead's  friends  having  come  forward, 
it  was  concluded  that  he  had  no 
relations  in  England,  and  the  sad 
story  was  carefully  concealed  from 
CJolonel  Clargis  by  his  sister,  his 
state  being  still  too  precarious  to 
bear  any  sudden  shook.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  whole  onus 
of  the  trial  seemed  to  devolve  upon 
Julian  Erie,  who  though  still  ill  and 
weak  was  restlessly  eager  and  ex- 
cited, sparing  neither  trouble  nor 
money  to  procure  for  his  servant 
the  best  possible  legal  assistance. 

He  still  professed  himself  incre- 
dulous as  to  the  case  being  one  of 
murder,  suicide  seemed  so  much 
more  probable,  and  he  doubted  the 
possibility  of  the   contrary  being 


positively  ascertained.  He  sent  Mis. 
Sims  over  to  Lewes  with  enooo- 
ragin^  messages  to  the  poor  girl, 
assurmg  her  that  as  soon  as  her 
trial  came  on  she  must  neceBsarily 
be  acquitted. 

The  twenty-fifth  of  April  amved 
at  last,  and  great  excitement  was 
shown  by  all  the  neighbonrhood, 
and  eagerness  to  be  present  at  the 
trial.  The  assizes  were  held  at 
Lewes,  and  Dr.  Gartwright,  at 
Baohel's  earnest  request,  had  some 
time  previously  engaged  toosds  &r 
her  and  her  brother  at  the  inn.  He 
had  secured  seats  for  them  aLso, 
near  the  judge,  and  Bachel,  who  had 
never  been  present  at  a  trial,  was 
rather  impressed  by  the  silence  and 
solemnity  which  pervaded  the  oomt^ 
though  the  crowd  was  Immeniw. 
The  appearance  of  the  judge,  the 
lawyers  in  their  black  robes,  and 
the  order  and  decorum  with  which 
everything  was  done,  gaye  her  a 
sense  of  reality  that  stiirtled  her, 
and  her  heart  beat  fast  when  she 
remembered  that  on  the  decision  of 
these  men  a  fellow-creature's  life 
was  trembling  in  the  balance.  A 
few  minor  cases  were  disposed  of, 
and  then  '  the  prisoner,  Sarah  Allen,'^ 
was  called,  *  charged  with  the  wilfol 
murder  of  Francis  Newstead.' 

As  she  was  placed  in  the  dod^ 
she  looked  round  at  the  crowd  of 
fftoes  that  surrounded  her  with  a 
helpless,  appealing  expression  on 
her  face  that  touched  every  heart 

She  was  asked  whether  she  pleaded 
'guilty,'  or  'not  guilty'  to  the 
charge. 

Her  'not  guilty'  was  uttered  in 
so  low  a  voice  as  to  be  only  audiUe 
to  those  near  her,  and  a  momentary 
expression  of  surprise  passed  over 
her  face,  as  if  it  were  a  strange 
question. 

The  jury  were  sworn,  and  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  stated 
the  facts  of  the  case,  dwelling  much 
upon  the  probability  of  the  prisoner's 
guilt  from  the  hct  that  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  but  herself  and 
Mr.  Erie  at  the  time,  and  Mr.  Erie, 
as  the  jury  well  knew,  was  crippled, 
helpless,  and  bed-ridden. 

This  speech  fiEuled  in  oonvincii^ 
many  of  the  girl's  guilt,  though  it 
made  Bachel  nel  yeiy  hopeless. 
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Mn.  Sims  was  ihe  fint  witness. 
She  testified  to  the  arriTal  of  Mx. 
Newstesd,  to  yisit  her  master,  of  his 
coming  the  next  day  to  sleep,  of  his 
non-appearanoe  in  ihe  morning,  and 
of  her  finding  him  dead  in  his  bed 
with  his  throat  cut 

The  Grown  lawyer  declined  to  ask 
any  question  at  that  time,  and  Mr. 
£rle  was  now  carried  into  the  court 
He  looked  more  ill  and  ghastly  than 
eyer,  as  he  was  laid  upon  a  kind  of 
sofik,  which  had  been  brought  in 
expressly  for  him.  fie  appeared 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  scarcely 
lifted  his  eyes  from  some  paper 
which  he  was  reading. 

Mr.  Wade  stated  that  he  was  a 
surgeon  at  Lusoombe,and  had  been 
sommoned  to  see  the  dead  body  of 
a  genUeman  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Erie,  and  gaye  medical  eyidenoe  to 
proye  that  the  wounds  in  the 
throat  must  haye  produced  instant 
death. 

The  large  dinner  knife  found  upon 
the  bed  was  now  produced,  and  laid 
on  the  table. 

Mrs.  Sims  was  recalled,  and  asked 
if  she  could  identify  the  knifa 

'Yes;  it  was  one  of  Mr.  Erle*s 
large  dinner  kniyes.' 

'  Were  they  in  your  charge?' 

'No;  I  was  not  a  regular  seryant 
there.' 

'Who  had  the  care  of  them?' 

'  The  housemaid,  Sarah  Allen, 
while  the  cook  was  away ;  but ' 

'Only  answer  the  questions  put 
to  you,  my  good  woman,  if  you 
please,'  said  the  Grown  lawyer, 
sharply. 

'Was  this  knife  commonly  used 
at  dinner?' 

Mr&  Sims  supposed  it  was, '  along 
witli  the  rest.' 

'Had  Mr.  Newstead  used  it  at 
dinner, the  preyious  day?' 

'  He  had  had  no  dinner  there,  only 
drank  tea  in  Mr.  Erie's  bedroom.' 

'Had  she  noticed  anything  pecu- 
liar in  Mr.  Kewstead's  manner  V 

'No.  She  thought  him  a  most 
pleasant,  dvil  gentleman.' 

Mrs.  Sims  was  dismissed,  and  Mr. 
Erle^B  sofa  was  moyed  forward. 

His  testimony  coincided  exactly 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Sims,  with  the 
additional  statement  that  from  his 
pierious  knowledge  of  Mr.  New- 


stead,  he  at  once  concluded  the  case 
to  be  one  of  suicide. 

Dr.  Gartwright  was  appealed  to, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  this  being 
the  case. 

He  stated  that  he  had  not  seen 
the  body  as  soon  as  Mr.  Wade;  in 
fiict,  not  till  the  next  day,  but  in  his 
opinion  it  was  not  possible. 

The  prisoner's  counsel  here  came 
forward,  and  said  he  wished  to  bring 
some  witnesses  to  the  good  cha- 
racter of  the  prisoner,  but  he  would 
fij»t  ask  for  Mr.  Erie's  testimony. 

Mr.  Erie  spoke  warmly  in  her 
£ftyour,  and  said  that  Mrs.  Erie  had 
receiyed  a  yery  good  character  with 
her,  and  that  it  had  been  fidly  borne 
out  by  the  girl's  conduct. 

Some  witnesses  from  the  yillage 
in  which  Sarah  Alien  liyed  were 
brought  forward,  and  all  spoke  of 
her  in  high  terms. 

Mthen  Dr.  Gartwright  left  the 
witness  box,  he  came  and  sat  by 
Bacbel,who  had  been  listening  with 
pale  and  breathless  anxiety  for  his 
reply,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Erie  had  sug- 
gested the  probability  of  suicide. 

'  I  am  thankful  you  are  come,'  she 
said ; '  but  oh  1  Dr.  Gartwright,  why 
could  you  not  say  that  perhaps  the 
poor  man  killed  himself?' 

'Because  he  didn't,  and  he 
couldn't,'  said  the  old  man,  em- 
phatically, 'nor  do  I  belieye  that 
poor  girl  had  any  hand  in  it.' 

During  Bachel  s  conyersation  with 
Dr.  Gartwright,  Mr.  Erie  had  been 
examined,  but  nothing-  further  was 
elicited,  and  the  tide  of  feeling 
seemed  turning  against  Sarah  Allen, 
when  a  slip  of  paper  was  jMussed 
to  her  lawyer,  who  read  it  atten- 
tiyely.  Mrs.  Sims  was  then  recalled, 
and  asked  if  she  had  not  something 
further  to  say  about  the  knife,  when 
the  Grown  lawyer  had  stopped  her. 

'  Yes ;  she  was  going  to  say  that 
Sarah  had  forgotten  to  bring  the 
knife  down  that  day,  and  that  she 
had  spoken  to  her  about  it' 

'  Where  was  the  knife  taken  to  ?' 

'  Upstairs,  with  Mr.  Erie's  dinner. 
He  dmed  early.' 

'  Do  you  remember  the  knife  par- 
ticularly?* 

'No;  it  was  one  of  the  large 
dinner  kniyes  generally  used.  She 
had  entirely  forgotten  to  state  this 
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at  fbe  inquest  In  fact,  she  had 
been  so  terrified  that  she  had  not 
remembered  it  for  many  di^a  after.' 

This  created  a  considerable  sen* 
sation  in  the  court 

'I  beliere  we  shall  find  the  due 
to  the  mystery  at  last/  said  the 
counsel,  in  a  tone  of  satisftustion. 

'  Now,  Mr.  Erie/  he  said,  abruptly, 
'  will  you  tell  me  what  time  in  the 
night  of  the  nineteenth  of  March 
you  went  to  Mr.  Newstead's  bed- 
room?' 

Julian  Erie  started  visibly,  and 
his  pale  &oe  grew  more  livid  in  its 
paleness,  as  he  replied  that  he  was 
unable  to  leave  his  bed. 

*  That  you  did  leave  it  there  is 
sufficient  evidence  to  show,  Mr. 
Erie.  It  is  for  your  own  interest  to 
state  the  time.  You  probably  recog- 
nise this  pencil-case  r 

But  Mr.  Erie  could  recognise  no- 
thing, having  fainted  away.  Ha  was 
earned  out,  and  the  counsel  conti- 
nued— 

'  I  believe,  my  lord/  he  said,  ad- 
dressing the  judge,  *  that  the  solution 
of  this  mystery  will  be  found  in  a 
very  diffsrent  quarter  to  what  we 
eipeoted.  This  pencil-case  with 
Mr.  Erie's  crest  and  cypher  was 
found  on  ^e  morning  of  the  aoth  of 
March,  at  Mr.  Newstead's  bedroom 
door.  It  was  picked  up  by  the  pri- 
soner, laid  aside,  and  in  the  distress 
-  and  confusion  of  the  day  entirely 
forgotten.  She  accidentally  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  and  I  at  once  de- 
sired Mrs.  8ims  to  let  me  see  the 
room  where  she  said  it  had  been 
left  It  was  on  the  mantelpiece  in 
the  breakfigyst-room,  and  I  not  onlv 
found  it,  but  found  it  stained  with 
blood.' 

He  then  proceeded  to  state  that 
though  the  prisoner  did  not  appear 
to  attach  any  importance  to  the  dis^ 
oovery,  he  had  kept  it  carefully  in 
his  own  possession,  and  purposely 
not  produced  it  till  that  moment 
He  believed  that,  when  coupled  with 
a  strange  noise  the  prisoner  had 
heard  in  the  night,  which  she  had 
described  as  a  sort  of  scuffling,  as 
of  some  one  crawling  along  the 
floor,  and  which  he  had  at  first  sup- 
posed, as  she  did,  might  have  been 
the,  dog,  but  which  proceeded  from 
a  very  different  source,  the  deten- 


tion of  the  kiife  upstaiia,  and  the 
finding  of  the  penefl-case  at  Mr. 
Newstead's  door,  it  would,  as  he 
had  before  said,  direct  aospicioa  to 
a  very  different  quarter.  He  would 
wait  for  Mr.  Erie's  rcHypearanoe  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  his  words. 

Mr.  Erie's  rei^peaninoe  was, 
however,  in  a  few  minutes  pro- 
nounced to  be  impossible;  but  I>r. 
Gartwright,  who  made  this  state- 
ment, produced  a  paper  which  be 
believed  contained  a  complete  justi- 
ficati(m^of  the  prisoner,  and  a  con- 
fession of  his  own  guilt  It  had 
been  drawn  up  previously,  with  a 
full  determination  to  use  it  if  Sazah 
Allen  should  be  convicted  of  the 
murder. 

The  paper  b^an  by  stating,  that 
from  thd  moment  that  Francis  New- 
stead  blighted  his  early  life  by 
causing  his  expulsi<m  i^om  Bridge 
End,  he  had  taken  a  solemn  vow 
that  if  they  ever  met  again  his  life 
should  pay  the  forfeit  Though  so 
many  years  had  elapsed,  and  his 
keen  sense  of  the  injury  dcme  him 
was  blunted,  still,  having  once  made 
the  vow,  he  considered  it  was  regis- 
tered in  Heaven  and  that  he  was 
bound  to  keep  it;  and  whenFrancis 
Newstead  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
at  his  house,  he  believed  him  to 
have  been  sent  by  Providence  solely 
for  that  purpose.  It  was  a  kind  of 
revelation  to  him  that  he  must  keep 
his  vow ;  and  though  he  deeply  re- 
gretted the  necessity,  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  crime  not  to  fdlfil 
it  He  had  great  difficulty  in  doing 
so,  from  his  helpless  state,  but  had 
contrived  to  crawl  upon  his  hands 
and  knees  from  his  own  room  to  that 
of  his  guest,  holding  the  knife  which 
he  had  secreted  closely  between 
his  teeth.  His  greatest  obstacle  was 
in  opening  the  door,  but  when  onoe 
that  was  done  he  easily  managed  to 
drag  himself  up  by  the  b^posi 
Francis  Newstead  was  always  a 
sound  sleeper,  and  he  was  able  to 
approach  him  to  commit  the  dread- 
ful act — or,  as  he  expressed  it^ 
'  to  fulfil  his  vow  '—without  waking 
him.  He  regretted  the  necessily 
that  had  been  laid  upon  him,  but  as 
it  had  to  be  done,  it  was  a  relief 
when  it  was  over.  He  had  never 
contemplated  that  the  case  would 
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not  be  considered  one  of  suicide,  and 
was  gieatly  distressed  when  he  found 
that  suspicion  had  fiedlen  npon  Sarah 
Allen,  and  prepared  this  statement 
at  once,  folly  determined  to  nse  it  if 
at  her  trial  she  was  not  acquitted. 

Nothing  conld  exceed  the  asto- 
nishment and  breathlees  attention 
with  whioh  this  was  heard  hj  all 
present  To  those  who  had  be^  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  mnr- 
derer  it  came  as  snch  a  sudden 
shock,  that  the  poor  girl's  innocence 
was  little  regaroed,  except  by  Rachel 
Westmaoott.  With  her  it  had  its 
full  effect,  and  she  felt  as  if  some 
impending  calamity  to  herself  had 
been  aTeited,  and  the  horror  which 
was  felt  by  most  of  thoee  present 
was  scarcely  shared  by  her  in  her 
genuine  sympathy  for  Sarah  Allen. 
She  had  felt  so  sure  of  the  girl's  in- 
nocence, that  now  it  was  proved  she 
could  not  help  crying  quietly  in  the 
folnessof  herjoy  andreliel  At  pre- 
sent she  had  neither  horror  nor  com- 
passion to  bestow  upon  Julian  Erie. 
Dr.  Gartwright  had  shown  yarious 
signs  of  agitation  during  the  trial, 
and  was  now  called  away  to  give 
his  assistance  to  Mr.  Erie,  who  had 
been  carried  to  the  inn  in  strong 
convulsions.  He  found  him  lying 
in  a  state  of  complete  insensibility. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  re- 
appearance was  impossible,  and  Dr. 
Gartwright  was  required  to  give  a 
medical  certificate  to  that  effect  He 
did  so,  and  the  jury  immediately 
gave  a  full  and  complete  acquittid 
to  the  prisoner,  and  brought  in  a 
verdictof  'wilful  murder'  against 
Julian  Erla 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
Bachel  and  Lewis  found  themselves 
Again  sitting  quietly  in  the  dingy 
parlour  of  the  inn  at  Lewes.  They 
were  anxiously  expecting  Dr.  Gart- 
wright to  loin  them,  but  he  did  not 
come  to  dinner;  and  the  evening 
passed,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
day  seemed  to  have  subsided  into 
luiiisual  stagnation,  when  at  eleven 
o'clock  he  appeared,  looking  so  worn 
uid  harassed  that  Bachel  felt  sure 
fiomething  dreadful  must  have  hap- 
pesedT^ 

'Something  is  the  matter.  Dr. 
partwright^'  said  Bachel,  quickly, 
'won't  you  teU  us  what  it  isV 


'  Indeed  I  think  it  the  greatest 
possible  mercy,'  he  said,  as  he  seated 
himself  with  a  weary  look;  '  but  it 
has  been  a  terrible  sight  to  witness 
that  poor  man's  sufferings  and  his 
wife's  agony— Julian  Erie  is  dead.' 

'Dead!'  exclaimed  Rachel  and 
Lewis,  in  different  tones  of  astonish- 
ment and  honor. 

'  Yes.  And  I  can  only  be  thankful 
that  he  is  spared  what  was  before 
him.  If  he  had  recovered,  it  would 
probably  have  been  to  a  state  of  im- 
becility. His  brain  was  doubtless 
affected  by  the  repetition  of  thoee 
attacks.  The  statement  he  drew  up 
was  not  the  production  of  a  sane 
mind:  he  was  at  that  very  time  a 
monomaniac,  labouring  under  thede- 
lusion  that  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mit the  murder  for  which,  if  his 
insanity  could  not  have  been  proved, 
he  must  have  suffered  the  penalty 
of  tho  law.  Thank  Qod  he  is  saved 
from  that,  and  his  wife  and  children 
from  such  a  fearful  memory  I  In 
either  case  one  can  only  be  relieved 
by  this  termination  to  such  an  awful 
tragedy.' 

'Perhaps— certainly  if  he  bad 
lived  to  repent,'  said  Bachel,  shud- 
dering. 

'  If  he  had  lived  it  would  have 
made  no  difference.  His  mind  was 
in  too  diseased  a  state  for  him  to 
take  a  just  view  of  his  crima  It  is 
a  most  curious  case  of  monomania, 
for  he  was  an  excellent  husband 
and  father— a  man  of  bad  temper, 
but  with  strong  affections.  These 
things  are  very  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable. But  1  am  keeping  you  up. 
Miss  Bachel,  and  after  such  aday  as 
this  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  and 
asleep.' 

'Do  send  her  to  bed.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright,'  said  Lewis;  'she  will  be 
knocked  up  to-morrow,  and  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  go  tiU  you  came 
in ;  and  we  promised  Unde  Henry 
to  be  at  home  early.' 

'Good-night,  my  dear  young 
lady,'  said  the  old  man,  kindly.  '  I 
shall  see  you  in  the  morning, — ^I 
want  to  introduce  you  to  a  Mend  of 
mine.' 

Bachel  awoke  the  next  morning 
with  a  sense  of  relief  that  she  was 
leaving  a  place  so  associated  in  her 
mind  wiui  all  that  was  terrible. 
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She  was  sitting  by  the  window  after 
breakfast,  waiting  for  her  brother, 
when  she  saw  Dr.  Cartwright  with 
two  women,  an  old  one  and  a  young 
one,  coming  up  the  street. 

'  May  we  come  in?'  he  said,  look- 
ing up  at  the  window  as  he  passed. 

Bachel  nodded  assent,  and  in  an- 
other moment  she  heard  his  foot  on 
the  stairs,  and  went  forward  to 
meet  him. 

'  Who  are  your  friends.  Dr.  Cart- 
wright  ?'  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  '  I 
know  no  one  here.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  you  do,— one  of 
them  at  least.' 

£achel  looked  up  in  surprise  as 
the  two  women  came  in,  and  imme- 
diately leoognisod  in  tiie  younger 
the  face  that  she  had  seen  in  the 
dock  yesterday,  and  watched  with 
such  intense  interest. 

'  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you — ^vCTy 
glad  to  see  you  here,'  she  said, 
warmly,  and  taking  Sarah  Allen's 
hand. 

'  Thank  you,  miss,'  said  the  poor 
girl;  but  her  lip  quiyered  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  seemed  nerrous  and 
trembling,  and  tears  stood  in  her 
eyes. 

*We  have  come  to  thank  you, 
miss,'  said  the  old  woman;  'but 
Sarah's  still  too  dazed  to  be  able  to 
say  anything.' 

'  To  thank  me  T  said  Rachel,  with 
unfeigned  astonishment.  'I  have 
never  done  anything  for  her.  I  only 
wish  I  were  able.' 

'  That's  just  it,  young  lady — ^you 
felt  for  us.  I  saw  your  face  in  that 
terrible  place  yesterday,  and  the 
doctor  with  you,  and  then  he  said 
you  was  a  friend  of  his.  The  heart 
that's  ready  to  feel  is  quite  as  pre- 
cious to  those  in  trouble  as  the  hand 
that's  ready  to  give.  No  doubt  but 
you  have  both.' 

Eachel  was  silent  from  emotion ; 


indeed  she  was  too  much  surprised 
to  be  able  to  speak.  The  fdrl  sadr- 
denly  seized  her  hand  and  kissed  it, 
and  in  another  moment  they  were 
gone. 

'Oh!  they  are  grateful •  people/ 
said  Dr.  Oartwright,  rubbing  his 
hands.  '  I  thought  you  should  see 
theuL' 

'Grateful  for  what?'  ezclainoed 
Bachel,  greatiy  distrened.  'OhIDr. 
Cartwright,  now  they  are  gone,  and 
I  could  not  speak.  I  had  no  time 
even  to  offer  them  anything — what 
must  they  think  of  me !' 

'  You  know,'  he  returned,  smiling^ 
'  that "  the  heart  that's  ready  to  feel 
is  as  good  as  the  hand  thaf  s  ready 
to  give,"  and  that  you  have  both.' 

Bachel  looked  at  him  reproach- 
fully. 

'  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  I  assure 
you.  I  have  lived  too  long  not  to 
appreciate  such  gifts  at  their  fall 
value.' 

Lewis's  voice  was  heard  from  be- 
low—' Bachel,  the  carriage  is  here — 
are  you  ready,?* 

She  did  not  reply,  and  he  oame 
up. 

*  Oh!  Dr.  Cartwright,  I  did  not 
know  you  were  here.  Can  we  take 
you  back  with  usl' 

'  No,  thank  you— there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  arranged  here  for  poor 
Mrs.  Erie,  and  I  have  promised  to 
stay  and  help  her.' 

Eachel's  heart  was  too  full  for 
words.  She  wrung  the  old  man's 
hand  and  turned  away.  The  tre- 
mendous realities  of  Life  and  Death 
had  been  brought  so  vividly  befoie 
her  in  the  last  twenty-fours  that  she 
could  not  shake  off  the  impression. 
Indeed  it  was  never  e&ced;  for 
though  her  life  was  a  strange  and 
chequered  one,  this  adventure  of  her 
girlhood  and  its  subsequent  tragedy 
were  never  forgotten. 

H.T. 
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TT  has  often  occmred  to  the  Thnmh- 
nail  Sketcher  to  inquire  how  it 
happens  that  a  man  first  comes  to 
drive  a  cab;  but  as  he  has  consulted 
no  one  but  himself  on  the  matter,  he 
has  not  yet  met  with  a  satisfactoiy 
reply.     He   presumes  that  a  lad  is 
seldom  educated  with  a  yiew  to  his 
being  a  cab-driver — certainly  a  neo- 
phyte has  no  apprenticeship  to  serve 
— yet  the  calling  demands  we  exercise- 
of  considerable  practical  talent  if  it 
is  to  be  conscientiously  followed.     A 
wholly  inexperienced  man  cannot  jump 
on  the  box  of  a  Hansom  and  drive  an 
irritable  fare  at  a  reasonable  pace  down 
Cheapside  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.   Before  he  can  do  this  with  any 
degree  of  safety  he  must  have  enjoyed 
a  considerable  practical  experience  of 
his  art.    A  cab-driver,  moreover,  must 
possess  some  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  inner  structure  of  his  horse, 
in  order  that  he  may  know  the  exact  number  of  kicks  in  the  stomach  that 
that  noble  anioial  can  endure  without  suffering  a  lasting  injury.    He  must 
know  the  precise  number  of  miles  that  his  horse  can  travel  before  it  sinks 
exhausted,  and  he  must  know,  to  a  grain,  the  smallest  amount  of  sustenance- 
upon  which  the  animal  can  accomplish  them.     He  must  be  a  tolerably 
expert  physiognomist,  and  he  must  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance  whether 
a  &re  is  to  be  bullied  or  wheedled  into  an  over-payment     When  ho 
attempts  to  overcharge  an  elderly  lady,  he  must  be  able  to  determine 
at  a  moment's  notice  the  truth  or  fiilsehood  of  the  remark,  '  There  is  & 
gentleman  in  the  house  who  will  settle  with  you,'  without  bringing  the 
q[ue6tion  to  a  practical  issue.    He  must  be  furnished  with  original  read- 
ings of  the  more  obscure  sections  of  the  Gab  Act,  and  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  his  views  before  competent  tribunals  without  the  assistance 
of  counsel.    He  must  learn  to  comport  himself  with  dignity  under  the  try- 
ing circumstances  of  a  summons  for  abuse,  extortion,  and  assault ;  and 
he  must  be  always  prepared  with  plausible  reasons  for  evading  unde- 
sirable fores.    He  must  be  able  to  determine  who  will  submit  to  extortion 
and  who  will  resent  it ;  and  he  must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nearest  cut  to  the  obscurest  streets;  and  he  must  be  prepared  to  look 
with  an  eye  of  suspicion  on  all  fares  who  require  to  be  set  down  at  the 
Burlington  Arcade,  the  Albany,  Swan  and  Edgar's,  Waterloo  House,  and 
all  other  edifices  which  a  person  may  enter  from  one  street  and  leave  by 
another ;  and  he  must  know  exactly  how  long  he  is  to  wait  at  such  addresses 
before  he  is  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  his  hxe  has  bolted  by 
the  other  exit.    Altogether  lus  profession  demands  the  exercise  of  vaiious 
mental  accomplishments,  and  the  Thumbnail  Sketcher  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  thoroughly  expert  London  cabman  deserves  a  far  higher  intellectual 
position  than  that  which  his  envious  fellow-men  usually  amuxl  him.  These 
considerations,  which  are  the  usual  and  only  result  of  the  Thumbnail 
Sketoher's  investigations  as  to  the  means  whereby  a  man  becomes  a  cabman,, 
tend  rather  to  surround  the  question  with  fresh  difficulties,  and  to  make  the 
problem  more  dif&cult  of  solution  than  over.    Under  these  circum8taQce& 
he  has  no  alternative  but  to  leave  the  question  where  he  found  it 
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The  Thumbnail  Sketoher  would 
like  to  have  an  opportunity  of  noting 
the  demeanour  of  a  cabman  during 
his  first  day  on  a  cab,  and  of  con- 
trasting it  with  hifl  behayiour  after 
six  months'  experience.  The  day 
upon  which  a  man  first  launches 
into  his  adopted  calling  is  always  a 
trying  occasion  to  himself  and  an 
interesting  one  to  his  friends  and 
acquaintances;  but  this  must  be 
particularly  the  case  with  a  cabman 
who  has  not  usually  enjoyed  that 
preliminary  technical  familiarization 
with  the  details  of  his  craft  with 
which  most  beginners  are  furnished. 
The  barrister  who  takes  his  first 
brief  into  court  has  had,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  have  had,  the  benefit  of 
some  years'  theoretical  experience 
in  the  art  of  conducting  a  simple 
case;  the  surgeon  who  undertakes 
on  operation  for  the  first  time  on 
his  own  accoxmt  has  probably  un- 
dertaken a  good  many  on  other 
people's  account  during  his  state  of 
pupilage;  a  young  soldier  is  not 
placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility 


until  he  knows  someihing  of  bis 
work;  and  a  ourate  has  ciammed 
himself  with  religious  platitudes 
before  he  attempts  his  first  seimoiL 
So  with  the  followers  of  humbler 
callings,  who  haye  usually  serred 
a  seven  years'  apprenticeship  before 
they  are  allowed  to  exercise  them  on 
their  own  account  But  a  cabman 
is  launched  into  the  London  streets 
with  no  better  Mentor  than  his  own 
intelligence  can  afibrd  him,  and  if 
this  fails  him  he  will  probably  go 
headlong  to  destruction.  His  cab 
will  be  smashed  in  no  time ;  or  he 
will  run  over  little  children  and  be 
tried  for  manslaughter;  or  he  will 
be  summoned  for  loitering,  or  for 
overcharge,  or  for  furious  driving; 
and,  moreover,  he  will  allow  him- 
self to  be  swindled  in  all  directions. 
And  all  this  goes  to  prove  the 
Thumbnail  Sketcher's  proposition 
that  an  expert  London  cabman  de- 
serves a  higher  intellectual  position 
than  that  with  which  he  ia  usually 
credited. 
This  old  gentleman  is  a  specimen 


of  a  class  who  look  out  principally 
for  old  ladies  with  littie  children. 
He  is  very  careful  with  old  ladies — 
he  helps  them  in  and  out  with  much 
devotion ;  while  to  littie  children  he 
is  fiEitherly— not  to  say  motherly— in 
his  attentions.  The  fact  that  his 
pace  never  exceeds  four  miles  an 


hour  is  a  special  reconmiendation  to 
the  class  of  customers  for  which  be 
caters.  He  has  two  or  three  regular 
customers,  who  know  where  to  find 
him ;  and  as  he  is  a  quiet,  dvfl  old 
gentieman  enough  in  his  way,  he 
never  gets  into  much  trouble.  He 
gets  drunk  perhaps  twice  a  year^ 
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but  as  he  always  does  it  at  home, 
his  piofessioiial  repatation  does  not 
suffer.  His  customers  belong  to  a 
class  which  most  cabmen  ayoid — 
old  ladies  without  any  luggage ;  and 
he  customarily  declines,  as  far  as  he 
is  able,  the  Tery  £eu:es  which  younger 
and  more  enterprising  cabmen  are 
too  glad  to  get  The  busy  City  gen- 
tleman who  is  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
a  train,  the  lawyer  dashing  down  to 


Westminster^  the '  swell '  keeping  a 
dinner  appointment  at  his  club, 
these  are  not  for  him.  Neither  is 
he  to  be  found  in  the  streets  after 
the  theatres  are  closed.  He  neg- 
lects the  opportonities  that  bring 
the  best  harvest  to  the  cabmen's 
gamer,  but  he  has  a  snug  little 
practice  of  his  own,  that  brings  him 
in  a  decent  living  in  the  course  of 
the  year. 


The  preservation  of  a  cheerful 
exterior  under  other  people's  mis- 
fortonee  is  the  special  attribute  and 
distinguishing  characteristio  of  the 
light-comedy  cabman.  His  mission 
in  life  is  probably  to  cheer  the  de- 
sponding, to  enliven  the  depressed, 
to  reassure  the  hopeless,  and  gene- 
rally to  persuade  mankind  to  look 
at  misfortune  from  a  humorous 
point  of  view.  The  breaking  down 
of  a  brougham,  full  of  ladies,  in 
Seven  Dials  affords  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  how  exceedmgly 
amusing  such  an  accident  always  is, 
if  the  people  principally  interested 
can  only  be  brought  to  look  at  it  in 
the  right  light.  If  the  accident  is 
at  night,  and  if  the  ladies  are  in 
evening  dress,  the  fun  of  the  thing 
is  materially  increased,  and  if  it 
happens  to  be  raining,  his  sense  of 
humour  is  gratified  to  the  fulL  A 
gentleman  who  has  had  his  hat 
blown  off;  or  a  lady  whose  dress  has 


been  ruined  by  a  mud-splash,  en- 
ables him  to  indulge  his  cheerful 
disposition  to  make  the  best  of 
things;  and  his  behaviour  at  a 
house  on  fire  vindicates  his  power 
of  rising  sui)erior  to  (other  people's) 
misfortune  in  a  surprising  d^^ee. 
He  is  a  master  of  the  art  of  tra- 
ditional chaff,  but  he  is  not  great  at 
original  remarks.  His  power  of 
rising  superior  to  misfortune  breaks 
down  only  when  it  is  applied  to  his 
own  case. 

The  Thumbnail  Sketcher's  expe- 
rience among  cabmen  goes  to  show 
that  if  they  are  not  universally  civil 
and  respectful  in  demeanour,  and 
moderate  in  their  demands  (and  they 
certainly  are  noi)j  the  old  conven- 
tional foul-mouthed  blackguard  (of 
whom  a  specimen  may  be  seen  on 
the  next  page),  is  fiur  less  frequently 
met  with  than  he  was  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  People  are  more  ready  to 
take  out  summonses  than  they  were 
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ten  years  since,  and  perhaps  com- 
plainants meet  with  more  consider- 
ation in  poh'ce-courts  than  they  did 
formerly.  The  filthy,  foul-mouthed, 
howling  vagabonds  who  used  to  be 
the  terror  of  old  ladies,  seem  almost 
tohayediedout:  perhaps  they  have 
retired  into  private  life  on  their  ill- 


gotten  savings.  Ton  meet  with  them 
now  and  then,  waiting  outside  sab- 
urban  houses  where  evening  par- 
ties are ;  but  they  generally  prowl 
at  night,  and  respectable  ladies  mxe 
seldom  exposed  to  their  meraes. 
Cabmen  of  this  class  always  make 
Uieir  horses  suffer  for  any  shori- 


<K)ming8  on  the  part  of  their  fares ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general 
rule  that  if  a  cabman  drives  furi- 
ously away  after  having  been  dis- 
charged, he  does  not  consider  that 
he  has  been  liberally  dealt  with  by 
Ms  customer. 

The  smartest  class  of  cabman  is 
the  man  who  has  passed  his  pre- 
vious existence  as  a  helper  in  a 
livery-stable,  and  who,  being  of  a 
nomadic  turn  of  mind,  prefers  the 
free-and-easy  condition  of  a  Hansom 
cabman  to  the  more  dependent, 
though  perhaps  more  remunerative 
condition  of  a  domestic  groom. 
Such  a  man  is  represented  in  the 
initial.  He  drives  a  smart  cab,  and 
his  horse  is .  always  up  to  the  mark. 
He  is  particular  with  his  brass- 
work,  and,  in  short,  he  is  a  good 
specimen  of  what  a  cabman  should 
he,  but  seldom  is.  He  does  some- 
thing with  races,  and  contrives,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  little  money,  which 
he  eventually  invests  in  a  small 
livery '  concern.' 

The  next  is  the  civil-spoken  man, 


who '  leaves  it  to  you,  sir.'  He  has  an 
airy  way  with  him,  and  an  agreeable 
method  of  implying  that  he  doesn^ 
drive  you  so  much  for  remunera- 
tion as  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
friendly  social  relations  with  yoa. 
He  is  idmost  hurt  when  you  ask  him 
how  much  he  claims ;  and  he  tarns 
the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  as  if  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  look 
at  it  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view 
before.  .He  ends  by  giving  up  the 
solution  of  the  difficulty  as  a  bad 
job,  and  throws  himself  upon  yonr 
consideration — '  leaves  it  to  you,  sir.' 
This  is  an  appeal  to  your  libendity 
which  you  are  not  always  able  to 
withstand,  and  on  the  whole  his 
confidence  is  not  ill-rewarded. 

The  character  in  the  cape  is  an 
unfortunate  man,  who  don't  get  on 
in  his  profession,  and  is  an  apt  illus- 
tration of  the  evils  which  a  want  of 
some  preliminary  experience  in  cab- 
driving  is  likely  to  bring  upon  an  un- 
intelligent practitioner.  He  is  always 
in  trouble.  He  never  knows  the  way 
anywhere.     The  police  are  always 
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down  upon  him.    He  suffers  from     Tinced  that  'this  is  a  man  who 
rheumatism.     His  fares  are  con-     should  be  made   an  example  of.' 


The  magistrates  quite  agree  with     language   under  the  oars  of  the 
the  iiEires.    He  parades  his  abusive     policeman  on  duty,  and  he  always 


selects  determined  men  of  inde- 
pendent fortune  and  a  taste  for 
petty  law  as  the  intended  Tictims  of 
his  powers  of  extortion.  His  license 


is  constantly  suspended,  and  he  has 
become  proverbial  among  his  fel- 
lows as  a  man  who  never  has  got  on, 
and  never,  by  any  chance,  will. 
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THE    BOUQUET. 

(With  an  Illustration.) 

iniTITH  eyes  a  little  downward  bent, 
V  T    She  paoses  o'er  the  &Toared  flowers- 
New  gifts  which  to  the  May  were  sent 

By  winds  of  March  and  April  showers. 
Miss  Nelly's  bouquet  seems  to  bear 

Such  enyious  fJEusdnation  in  it. 
That  I— my  hope— and  my  despair 

Are  qnite  forgotten  for  the  mlnnte. 

Her  meditation  leayes  me  time. 

And  gives  me  matter  for  inditing 
A  little  free  and  easy  rhyme 

Upon  a  topic  so  inyiting. 
A  bouquet  and  a  lovely  face ; — 

And  yet  conld  anything  be  triter  ? 
The  theme  is  old  and  commonplace, 

And  &r  beneath  the  present  writer. 

There  is  a  langoage  for  them  all, 

A  floral  sentiment  that  lingers 
In  every  blossom  held  in  thrall 

So  softly  by  the  fairy  fingers. 
Tell,  tell  whatever  can  be  told ; 

Tis  better  Nelly  should  discover 
The  truth  from  you,  a  thousandfold. 

Than  from  a  versifying  lover. 

Tou  have  a  little  reign  to-day 

In  fickle  Nelly's  admiration : 
Enjoy  the  triumph  while  you  may, 

(Already  near  its  termination). 
Die,  favourite  of  one  afternoon ; 

My  Nelly  speaks— I  quite  expected 
That  ye  would  be  forgotten  soon, 

And  I  should  soon  be  recollected. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


A  MAN  has  very  hard  work  in  the 
Intematiooal  Fioance  Depart- 
ment of  Somerset  House.  From  ten 
to  one  I  have  to  sign  my  name  some 
thirty  times,  and  to  make  myself 
fiuniliar  with  the  heads  of  the  De- 
partment by  sketching  their  counte- 
nances on  the  blotting  paper.  It  is 
imperatiyely  necessary  for  the  ba- 
lance of  power  that  I  carefully  peruse 
the  'Times'  every  morning.  If 
people  call  on  business  I  never 
forget  what  is  due  to  ofQcial  life  so 
far  as  to  be  able  to  ^ve  them  any 
information  on  the  subject  Luckily 
reformers  and  the  economical  ad- 
justers of  the  estimates  have  not  yet 
found  any  abuses  in  the  L  F.  De- 
partment, so  that  I  luxuriate  in 
countless  rolls  of  red  tape  supplied 
at  the  public  expense,  and  sip  the 
brown  sherry  a  gratefal  country  fur- 
nishes for  the  leisure  hours  of  its 
overworked  financiers  with  all  the 
complaoenoe  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

One  morning  in  1 8  6 — ,  after  having 
successfolly  adjusted  an  impending 
crisis  in  the  national  credit  of  a 
European  principality,  and  guarded 
against  an  over-issue  of  paper  money 
by  the  King  of  Dahomey  (the  House 
never  gives  us  fellows  the  glory  of 
these  operations,  it  all  goes  to  the 
ministry),  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  in  tne  obituaj^ 
, of  the 'Times':— 

'October  6.  The  Rev.  John  Gib- 
bons, Rector  of  Ashton,  Herts,  aged 
67.' 

I  did  no  more  work  that  day. 
"When  a  telegram  from  the  Prime 
Minister  begged  me  at  once  to  see 
to  a  treaty  of  commerce  being  con- 
cluded with  the  United  States,  I 
flnng  the  missive  to  a  sub. 

Soon  after  I  sauntered  out  and 
BtroUed  down  to  the  Park.  It  was 
one  of  those  delicious  days  which 
Retimes  occur  in  October.  Not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  beneath  the 
fleecy  grey  sky.  The  sycamore 
leaves  hung  by  the  last  fibre,  yet  did 
notfalL 

Soon  I  made  up  my  mind.  Six 
nnndied  a  year  was  little  enough  to 
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keep  a  wife  on ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  my  talents  could  long  lie 
hidden  at  the  I.  F.  Department. 
Sir  Frederick  had  said  as  much  the 
other  day.  No  one  knew  so  much 
about  the  Credit  Mobilier  of  Aus- 
tria, and  an  envoy  would  soon  be 
wanted  to  proceed  to  Francis  Jo- 
seph's court  Eate  was  a  fine-looking 
woman.  Plenty  of  good  hair,  teeth 
unexceptionable;  we  had  certainly 
loved  each  other  a  good  deal  last 
summer.  What  would  the  poor  girl 
do  now  she  was  alone  in  the  world? 
I  had  just  time  at  my  lodgings  to 
throw  my  things  into  a  portman- 
teau, seize  my  despatch-box,  and 
reach  King's  Cross  in  time  for  the 
4*30  down  train.  There  was  yet  a 
momeht  to  telegraph  to  my  clerk — 

*•  Important  Cabinet  meeting  at 

Lord  H 's.     Have  to  attend  to 

settle  the  claims  of  Prussia.  Invest 
the  Pomeranian  i6o,ooo2.  Decline 
Emperor's  offer.  Back  on  the  20th. 
Letters  to  be  sent  to  Ashton  Hall.' 

With  dusk  the  tram  stopped  at 
Ashton  Station.  Oddly  enough  I 
found  a  trap  from  my  uncle's  wait- 
ing there ;  but  then  somehow  or  other 
things  always  do  arrange  themselves 
for  men  bom  to  command  their 
fellows. 

'  Well,  John,'  I  said,  as  wo  sped 
along  the  side  of  the  park,  '  how  is 
the  master?' 

'  Not  anything  to  boast  of,  sir :  he 
has  a  touch  of  his  old  enemy,  but 
he  will  be  glad  to  see  you.' 

'  Ah,  I  shall  just  save  dinner. 
Birds  plentiful  this  season?' 

'  Pretty  fair,  sir ;  no  one  has  shot 
them  yet  The  rector  has  been  too 
ill  to  walk :  you  know  he  died  on 
Saturday?' 

'  Yes,  I  had  heard,  but  here  we 
are!  Holdup,  old  horse  1  Now, 
John,  take  the  ribbons,' 

I  descended  and  was  shown  into 
the  library.  My  uncle  nursed  his 
gouty  feet  by  the  side  of  a  huge 
wood  fire  carefully  arranged  on  dogs 
three  centuries  old.  The  great  and 
wise  of  all  times  and  countries  were 
caged  around  the  walls  in  row  after 
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law  of  books.  His  welcome  if  some- 
what testy  was  cordial. 

'  Well,  Alan,  what  brings  you 
here  ?  Have  cab-hire  and  white  kid 
gloyes  ruined  you  ?' 

'  Not  exactly,  or  I  should  hare 
stopped  short  at  Golney  Hatch.  The 
fiftct  is,  my  dear  uncle,  negotiations 
of  a  very  important  character  have 
been  set  on  foot  with  Prussia.  I  had 

to  run  down  to  Lord  H 's ;  they 

can't  settle  these  afiEairs,  you  know, 
without  some  one  from  the  I.  F.  De- 
partment; I  took  you  en  route, 
hoping  with  Milton  that  your  expe- 
rience 

•MigbtAttdn 
To  something  of  prophetio  strain ' 

<m  my  behalfl' 

'  Hem !'  said  the  old  man,  molli- 
fied ;  '  time  was  when  the  Premier 
constantly  sent  down  a  Queen's  Mes- 
senger to  me  on  the  eve  of  an  im- 
portant debate.  I  remember  Castle- 
reagh  waking  me  at  three  ki  the 
morning  and  sitting  on  my  bed 
while  I  thought  over  what  was  the 
best  course  to  be  taken  with  regard 
to  the  French  intervention  in  Spain.' 

'Political  wisdom  at  present,'  I 
observed,  'too  often  consults  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  "  Morning 
Star."  We  will  discuss  Prussia's 
embarrassments  over  the  Glos  You- 
geot  Shall  I  ring  for  your  valet  to 
take  your  arm  while  I  help  you  in 
to  dinner?' 

The  purSe  and  turbot  were  so  un« 
exceptionable  that  I  was  not  sur- 
prised at  my  uncle's  attack  of  gout 
When  the  cloth  was  removed  (din- 
ners a  la  Basse  found  no  favour  at 
Ashton),  the  butler  placed  Mr.  Nor- 
ris's  toast  and  water  before  him. 

'  No,  no,  Morton ;  Alan  must  be 
supported,'  said  he,  '  at  the  sherry. 
Get  me  some  Clos  Vougeot,  Alan, 
you  are  quite  right,'  he  continued, 
'  no  one  ever  took  harm  from  Bur- 
gundy. Erasmus  rejuvenated  him- 
self by  drinking  it  Old  Brencham 
may  say  what  he  likes  to-morrow. 
Nunc  est  bibendum  /' 

After  a  pause  he  went  on.  '  Poor 
Gibbons  is  dead,  Alan ;  I  shall  miss 
him  very  much.  It  is  very  sad 
about  Eate ;  she  will  have  to  go  out 
as  a  governess.  It  seems  her  father 
invested  largely  in  the  Tidal  Wave 
Force  Company  and  has  lost  his  all. 


They  smashed  last  week,  and  he  had 
a  fit  when  they  told  him.' 

'  I  had  hoped  some  good  feBov 
ere  this  would  have  asked  for  ha 
hand,'  I  observed,  carelesBly. 

'  Yes,  she  is  pretty,  certainly,  and 
what  is  better,  clever;  but  you 
young  men  now-a-days  rave  after  a 
blonde  chevdure,  and  she  has  hair  as 
black  as  night' 

*  If  I  were  a  manying  man,'  I  re- 
marked, holding  my  glass  up  to  the 
light,  '  I  think  I  should  have  ha- 
zarded a  refusal.  But  then  she  is 
penniless,  and  love  in  a  cottage 
would  not  suit  me  after  diplomatic 
dinners ;  nor  could  I  earth  up  celery 
after  having  arbitrated  the  great 
2jollverein  treaty.' 

My  uncle  laid  down  \m  glass  era 
he  had  well  tasted  the  glowing 
liquid  and  tapped  his  snuff-box  in 
great  perturbation. 

'  To  be  sure,  love  matches  are  all 
very  well,  Alan,  for  your  romantic 
men,  college  fellows  and  the  Iflra. 
No  practical  man  could  think  of 
such  a  thing  were  the  lady  Helen 
herself.  Ashton  Hall  is  a  fine  estat«, 
is  it  not?* 

*  Yes,  you  have  greatly  improved 
it  Netherby  tells  me  the  yomig 
timber  is  now  saleable.  Planting  in 
the  manner  you  did  fifty  years  ago 
was  most  judicious.' 

'  It  ought  to  be  made  up  with  the 
Fluxton  estate,'  he  went  on,  not  heed- 
ing my  interruption.  *  People  say 
Laura  Fluxton  is  phun,  as  if  an 
heiress  were  ever  beautiful !  I  sboaW 
like  to  see  the  man  who  will  havo 
Ashton  adding  Fluxton  to  it' 

I  was  my  uncle's  faTourite  ne- 
phew, so  I  winced  internally  at  the 
suggestion. 

*  You  see,  sir,  a  fellow  likes  to  see 
a  pretty  girl  at  the  end  of  his  table. 
Why  didn't  Dame  Fortune  give  Kate 
Gibbons  the  manor  as  a  dowry  iss 
her  good  looks  V 

'The  heir  of  Ashton  ouffhtto 
marry  Laura  Fluxton,'  saia  mj 
uncle,  decisively, '  were  she  Muckl^ 
mouthed  Meg  herself!' 

*  Certainly,  sir,'  I  said  with  a  pe^ 
fectly  unconscious  look ;  *  and  if  she 
refuses  him,  I  will  get  him  an  intro- 
duction to  the. Pig-faced  Lady.  She 
has  no  end  of  money,  they  say,  wd 
after  a  year  of  her  a  man  noight  be 
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farther  encouraged  to  go  in  for  the 
Dnnmow  flitch/ 

'  N&j,  ALw/  obseryed  he  once 
more  with  a  axnile,  '  bo  rash  a  man 
yon  may  be  sore  would  never  get  a 
rasher,' 

But  when  he  wished  me  good- 
night he  once  more  returned  to  the 
point. 

•  You  stop  here  to-morrow?' 

'  Unless  the  country  goes  to  the 
dogs  during  my  absence/ 

'  Bide  oyer  to  see  Laura  to-mor- 
row morning.  Oh  I  by  the  way,  tell 
Ketherby  and  Stanley  I  shall  want 
them  as  witnesses  to  a  document 
when  yon  return.    Good-night  V 

After  breakfast  next  day  I  asked 
Mr.  Norris  if  he  had  any  commands 
for  Fluxton  Hall  ere  I  mounted  my 


'Hah,  hah!'  he  chuckled,  'ask 
Fluxton  about  that  poaching  rascal 
Morris;!  ^'^'^  hark  yel  sacrifice  to 
the  Graces  and  tow  a  hecatomb  to 
Persuafiion ;  Venus  and  all  her  doves 
go  with  you  1* 

He  stood  watching  me  down  the 
park:  at  the  lodge  I  turned  .and 
rode  swiftly  towaids  the  rectory. 

Eate  and  I  had  exchanged  divers 
love  passages  in  years  past.  She  was 
now  in  trouble.  Oome  what  would 
I  would  marry  her.  She  must  not 
go  forth  into  a  cold  world  to  earn 
her  bread  as  a  governess. 

The  rectory  stood  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  village  shaded  by  old 
elms.  They  were  now  straining  in  the 
wind,  and  only  here  and  &ere  a 
yellow  leaf  clung  to  the  naked 
boughs. 

I  put  the  horse  into  the  well- 
known  stable,  crossed  the  lawn  to 
the  drawing-room  bow-window, 
opened  it,  and  entered. 

'  Pardon  me.  Miss  Gibbons,  but  I 
would  not  ring  and  disturb  you  to- 
day. I  am  not  going  to  sympathise 
or  condole  with  you  as  an  ordinary 
firiend  might  do.  I  have  come  down 
from  London  to  see,  as  something 
dearer  than  a  iriend,  in  what  I  can 
help.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  WoodwardI  what  can  I 
fiay  to  you  at  such  a  time  as  this? 
Yonrs  is  true  kindness  r  and  she 
turned  away  much  affected. 

After  a  pause  I  resumed — '  Yon 
wUl  have  to  see  to  your  father's  will 


and  to  dilapidations  on  the  house; 
but  first,  where  are  you  going  while 
all  these  duties— these  sad  duties 
to  a  mourner — are  being  gone 
through?* 

'  You  have  heard  from  your 
uncle,  of  course,  about  my  father's 
speculations.  They  have  proved 
most  unfortunate— he  lost  all.  The 
f  omiture  will  pay  for  our  debts,  but 
I  grieve  at  not  being  able  to  meet 
the  dilapidations  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  heavy  on  this  old  house. 
As  for  myself,  I  shall  seek  employ- 
ment, and  hope  in  time  to  liquidate 
everything.'  And  Miss  Gibbons 
proudly  fieused  her  lover. 

*  Kate,  I  have  three  hundred 
pounds  lying  idle  at  my  banker's ; 
borrow  it— you  can  pay  me  interest 
if  you  will.' 

*  How  can  I  thank  you  for  your 
generosiiy  ?  but— ah  no,  no,  I  can- 
not take  it,  Mr.  WoodwardI' 

'  Then  take  me  with  it,  Kate,  if 
that  will  reconcile  you  better  to  it,' 
and  I  held  her  hand  firmly,  which 
struggled  to  be  free.  'You  know 
how  long  I  have  loved—I  came 
here  on  purpose  to  say  thia— Kate, 
my  own  Kate,  look  up  V 

She  nausea  a  moment  and  then 
she  saia— *  It  is  almost  too  happy — 
but  your  uncle — he  would  never 
forgive  me.  Oh,  Mr.  Woodward — 
Alan— it  cannot  be  1 — do  not  ask  me 
further,'— and  she  sat  down  pale  as 
death  on  the  sofa. 

I  begged  and  implored,  but  to  no 
purpose — she  would  not  even  give 
me  hope ;  nothing  was  so  abhorrent 
to  her  feelings  as  to  enter  a  &mily 
where  she  was  not  welcome.  I 
blamed  her  pride,  she  acknowledged 
she  deserved  it;  I  railed  at  my 
uncle ;  she  said — 

'Nay,  nay,  true  friend,  do  not 
speak  thus  with  him  above  yet 
Tinburied!  You  shall  hear  betimes 
from  me.  If  I  am  in  difficulty  I 
promise  to  write  to  you  and  trust 
you  aj9  my  brother— do  not  grieve ! 
Forgive  mel' — and  she  turned  her 
earnest  eyes  on  me. 

I  could  only  silently  Mss  her  fore- 
head and  gaze  a  moment  into  her 
face.  Then  I  retreated  to  my  horse 
and  rode  off  silent  and  dispirited.  I 
loved  her  truly:  why  should  she 
thus  throw  so  foolish  an  obstacle  in 
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the  way— she  loved  me— had  as 
good  as  confessed  it:  why  are  girls 
sofiEinoifdl? 

Occupied  by  these  sombre  reflec* 
tions,  I  was  startled  as  I  turned 
out  of  the  lane  into  the  main  road 
by  a  groom  galloping  by.  He  pulled 
up  on  seeing  me,  and  asked  hur- 
riedly if  I  had  seen  his  mistress.' 

'What?  A  lady  pass  here?  No. 
Nothing  aaiiss,  eh?' 

'  She  was  riding  Proud  Peter,  sir : 
he's  a  desperate  horse  in  his  tan- 
trums, and  has  started  oS  like  mad 
with  her  while  I  was  getting  a  stone 
out  of  this  un's  foot,' — and  chatting 
with  the  butcher,  he  might  have 
added. 

We  galloped  on  together.  After 
a  turn  or  two  the  road  opened  upon 
a  common,  and  there  we  saw  the 
runaway  scattering  the  sheep  in 
every  direction  as  he  furiously  bore 
off  his  helpless  rider.  I  knew 
enough  of  the  countiy  to  be  aware 
that  over  the  dip  he  was  rapidly  ap- 
]>roaching  were  several  chalk  quar- 
ries and  that  instant  action  was 
necessary.  My  horse  soon  distanced 
the  groom,  and  bore  me  rapidly 
across  the  arc  of  the  fiigitive's 
course,  my  aim  being  to  cut  off  the 
tenified  animal  and  either  seize  the 
reins  or  at  all  events  head  him  from 
the  quarries.  Onwards  I  sped  with 
the  riding  habit  of  the  slim  figure 
before  me  fluttering  behind  her  as 
my  mark  and  her  hair  (she  had  lost 
her  hat)  streaming  in  the  brisk 
autumnal  breeze.  It  was  an  excit- 
ing chase.  I  was  rapidly  nearing 
them,  when  her  horse  swerved  to 
the  right  and  made  straight  at  a 
hedge — a  regular  bullfinch  — my 
only  comfort  was  there  was  no 
quarry  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
lady  still  sat  him  bravely— a  moment 
more  and  they  neared  it.  I  had  just 
time  to  shout '  lift  him  to  it  I'  when 
there  was  a  spring,  a  loud  crash, 
and  the  animal  burst  through,  leav- 
ing his  rider  insensible  on  the  earth 
with  an  ugly  cut  on  her  head. 

CHAPTER  IL 

*  Well,'  said  my  uncle,  with  his 
hand  on  the  bell  when  I  entered 
the  library  that  afternoon,  '  am  I  to 
ring  for  Netherby  and  Stanley  ?' 


*  If  you  think  they  can  be  of  any 
service  to  you.' 

'  Well  but,  Alan,— have  you  left 
her  an  accepted  suitor?  Is  it  all 
right?* 

'  No,  sir:  it  is  a  very  nasty  cat 
indeed.' 

'  Cutr  roared  my  uncle,  'cut! 
do  you  mean  to  say  she  wouldn't 
have  you?  Tell  me  all  about  it 
What  hard  hearts  girls  have  now-a- 
daysl' 

'  I  assure  you.  Wood  says  she  will 
carry  the  mark  of  to-day's  work  to 
her  grave.' 

'  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  told 
that  chatterbox  Wood  about  your 
proposal?  Why  Wood  will  tell  it  to 
all  his  patients !' 

'Proposal?  I  really  don't  under- 
stand you.' 

'  Gome,  0ome,  Alan,  finesse  apart, 
of  course  it  is  all  right,  eh?  Those 
fellows  will  come  up  directly  and 
we  will  execute  the  will  forth- 
with.' 

'  But  unforttmately  Miss  Fluxton 
is  still  insensible:  she  was  flung 
from  her  horse  this  afternoon  and 
her  head  is  seriously  iigured.' 

*  Whew  r  said  my  unde,  solemnlji 
'  is  she  very * 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened 
and  a  footman  ushered  into  the 
presence  Netherby  in  a  russet  garb 
and  an  awestruck  countenance,  and 
Stanley,  pale  with  terror  and  rfr* 
peatedly  stroking  his  hair  to  my 
uncle. 

'Hillol  What?  I  dont  want 
you!'  he  shouted  to  the  unlucky 
fellows — '  go  and  be  hanged  to  you 
both  for  a  couple  of,'  &c.  &c. :  losg 
before  he  could  finish  the  wretched 
rustics  had  fled  to  theservantB'  hall, 
while  I  shouted  with  laughter. 

The  old  man  flung  himself  into 
his  arm-chair  and  moodily  resumed: 
'  You  will  have  to  wait  and  try 
again;  meanwhile,  make  yourself 
happy  ^vith  the  pheasants.  The 
I.  F.  Department! will  have  to  lose 
your  valuable  aid  for  the  present' 

'  Unfortunately  Briggs  handed  me 
a  telegram  from  Lennox  as  I  dis- 
mounted. The  Kuttack  Provinces 
want  a  loan  at  once,  900,000/.;  I 
must  run  back  and  see  about  it, 
I  suppose,  or  else  there  will  he  some 
terrible  blunder.     There  are  not 
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aboTe  two  of  the  snbs  who  know 
where  the  Euttaok  Provmoes  are, 
I  don't  want  the  department  to  be 
OTerhanled  in  the  House:  some 
fellow  will  be  proposing  to  gi^e  ns 
Gape  Sherrji  so  I  must  at  onoe  wish 
you  good-bye  I' 

As  I  spoke,  the  carriage  passed 
the  windows,  and  ere  long  I  was 
onoe  more  whirled  ofif  to  the  great 
Babylon. 

The  Kuttack  loan  was  duly  n^o- 
tiated,  and  a  month  more  found  ns 
busy  npon  the  Caribbee  Succession 
Du^.  Lord  Mayor's-day  with  the 
usual  raid  of  Whitechapel  upon 
decent  hats  had  just  passed,  when 
among  my  correspondence  arrived 
two  priyate  letters. 

One  was  directed  in  a  hand  that 
had  been  bold  enough  for  a  pre- 
mier's, bnt  now  it  shook  sadly  here 
and  there,  and  the  letters  were  occa- 
sionally blurred  and  smudged  like 
the  same  worthy's  fiugers  when 
knotted  with  gout  This  could  be 
from  no  one  but  my  uncle. 

'  Dear  Alan,'  it  began,  *  I  thought 
you  would  like  some  news  from 
Ashton  this  dull  weather.  Miss 
Flnxton  has  quite  recovered :  yoxmg 
Quickspeke  is  to  marry  her  in  a 
month.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
have  had  any  chance,  unless  she 
bad  been  ignorant  of  your  proposal 
to  Miss  Qibbons.  Some  men  never 
know  Comet  port  from  Oxford 
mixture.  My  sister  Jane's  boy  is 
fond  of  a  oountiy  life :  I  trust  the 
new  ministry  will  not  forget  such 
devoted  public  servants  as  yourself. 
Netherby  and  Stanley  have  just 
come  in  to  witness  my  signature,  so 
I  must  end  ever  your  affectionate 
uncle, 

'  C.  H.  NOBMS.' 

'  limibton  V  I  cried  to  my  head 
clerk. 

That  functionary  appeared  prompt 
as  the  genii  when  Aladdin  rubbed 
his  lamp.  '  Oblige  me  by  putting 
this  letter  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
^/ 1  observed,  and  the  note  was 
consumed  to  ashes  forthwith. 

Now  for  the  other.  It  was  written 
^  black-edged  mourning  paper 
from  the  *  severe  affliction '  depart- 
ment; the  handwriting  was  firm 
yet  delicate  and  ladylike. 


8]iip*Eiiphntoi,'GraT8NiMl  . 
Nov.  II,  i8fr— . 

'  Mt  DBAS  Mb.  Woodward, 

'After  your < kindness  to  me  at 
Ashton  and  my  promise  to  let  you 
know  what  my  plans  were,  you 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
am  going  to  India  as  governess  to 
the  Honourable  Sir  R.  Prynne's 
daughters.  We  sail  in  an  hour. 
Tou  will  soon  learn  to  thank  me 
for  sparing  us  the  bitterness  of 
saying  fiuewell  to  one  another.  You 
carry  with  you  my  loving  affection 
and  best  wishes  for  your  happiness ; 
a  kinder  fate  might  have  saved  me 
from  signing  myself  your  most  sin- 
cere and  sistoly  friend, 

'KG.' 

'  Lambtonl  a  Hansom  imme- 
diately!' 

I  reached  Gravesend  to  hear  the 
'  Euphrates '  saUed  during  the  night. 
She  might  touch  at  Plymouth,  bnt 
it  depended  on  the  weather. 

Of  course  the  Caribbee  Succession 
Duty  Papers  could  follow  me  to 
Plymouth;  my  name  could  be 
signed  there  as  well  as  in  London. 
I  went  down  by  the  night  mall, 
and  next  morning  called  upon  the 
agent  of  the  packet  line  to  which 
the  '  Euphrates'  belonged. 

He  informed  me  decisively  but 
courteously  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  her  touching  at« 
or  even  sighting  Plymouth.  She 
had  dischaiged  her  pilot  at  Folke- 
stone, the  telegraph  had  that  morn- 
ing brought  word,  and  was  rapidly 
making  the  best  of  her  way  down 
Channel  with  a  fiivouring  wind. 
Sometimes  when  passengers  jomed 
at  Plymouth  their  vessels  put  in 
there,  but  the  '  Euphrates'  had 
shipped  her  full  complement  beforo 
leavmg  Gravesend. 

What  was  to  be  done  now?  It 
was  certain  I  should  not  see  Eate 
again.  I  was  chagrined,  certainly, 
nay,  seriously  grieved,  I  settled  mih 
myself  while  smoking  my  dgar  on 
the  Hoe.  My  affection  for  her  was 
so  deep  that  I  could  not  all  at  onoe 
and  philosophically  consign  her 
memory  to  that  limbo  of  lost  loves 
to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  most 
men's  heurts.  Yet  it  was  absurd 
for  a  man  Qf  ,tl(8  ^irarld  like  myself 
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who  hobnobbed  familiarly  with 
ministers  and  had  the  entree  of  every 
house  worth  knowing  in  May  fair 
— it  did  seem  absurd  for  me  to  be 
so  bard  hit  at  losing  a  simple  clergy- 
man's daughter.  I  could  not  return 
to  town  at  once.  It  was  to  be 
hoped  the  Caribbean  millionaires 
oould  wait  a  little  longer  for  their 
documents.  I  am  not  sentimental, 
but  it  would  be  pleasant,  I  fancied, 
for  a  time  to  live  '  the  world  forget- 
ting, by  tiie  world  forgot'  And  so 
I  determined  to  pay  a  visit,  now  it 
was  so  near,  to  the  Lizard. 

After  a  drive  of  a  dozen  miles 
£rom  Helston,  the  little  omnibus 
deposited  me,  with  two  more  pas- 
sengers, inmates  of  the  Uttle  village, 
in  an  open  courtyard  at  the  back  of 
the  only  inn  in  the  locality.  It  was 
dusk,  and  beyond  two  or  three 
squalid  cottages  and  a  cheery  radi- 
ance of  the  kitchen  window  before 
me,  I  could  see  nothing  save  moon 
and  mist  There  was  not  a  tree, 
not  a  bush,  not  a  twig,  nor  had  we 
Bassed  any  for  the  last  two  miles. 
Heather  swept  by  the  keen  breeze 
and  a  vast  cloud-curtain  overhang- 
ing the  cliffs  facing  the  sea  closed 
in  ^e  prospect.  I  shivered  and 
went  in  to  find  sour  cider  the  only 
beverage  attainable,  unless  I  tried 
the  landlord's  wine  and  spirit  store. 

'  Ye  see,  sir,  us  don't  often  get 
gentlemen  here  but  in  summer, 
and  there  isn't  much  drinking 
among  the  men.  The  teetotal  sect 
is  a  main  trouble  to  tavern  keepers,' 
and  so  saying  the  host  consoled  him- 
self with  a  pull  at  cider  'sharp' 
enough  to  out  his  throat 

I  slept  well,  for  I  had  the  inn  to 
myself,  and  next  day  descended  to 
the  shora  There  was  a  magnificent 
sea  rolling  into  the  little  bay  under 
a  brisk  south-wester,  turgid  and 
swollen  on  the  horizon,  and  break- 
ing here  and  there  into  angry  foam, 
which  was  overwhelmed  forthwith 
by  the  succeeding  surge,  as  a  luck- 
less trooper  who  fialls  in  a  cavalry 
charge  is  trampled  under  foot  by 
his  comrades.  The  coast  was  com- 
posed of  serx)entine  rocks,  cruel  and 
sharp,  like  wolfs  teetb,  where  they 
receded  from  the  shore,  but  split 
into  a  hundred  .^jagged  ^eef-like 
masses  where  fh^s^^ifed;  and 


leapt  and  chafed  in  sheets  of  surf 
before  me.  A  lurid  glare  overhead, 
athwart  which  dirty  yellowish  clond- 
drifte  were  hurried  with  their  ragged 
edges  catching  the  gleam  for  a 
moment  and  tiien  swept  into  the 
mist,  boded  but  ill,  I  tnought,  for 
mariners  who  should  near  theee 
ironbound  coasts.  It  was  a  splendid 
spectacle,  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
I  watched  with  the  old  b'ght-honge 
keeper  the  waves  increase  and 
every  sail  seek  the  offing.  At  night- 
fall a  tremendous  gale  was  raging, 
the  wind  howled,  and  a  legion  of 
demons  seemed  disputing  the  clifis 
with  the  waves.  Rain  lashed  down 
in  torrents,  and  surf  was  sent  flying 
in  sheets  over  the  moor.  The  old 
salt  shrugged  his  shoulders,  wished 
me  good  night,  and  went  in. 

About  midnight  I  was  roused  by 
the  shouts  of  men  running  under 
my  windows.  I  could  hear  their 
anxious  voices  over  the  roar  of  the 
storm.  The  landlord  came  to  the 
door,  knocked  hurriedly,  and  said, 
*  There's  a  large  ship  on  the  rocks 
off  the  Old  Head,  sir;  would  yon 
like  to  see  the  life-boat  go  onty  I 
did  not  wait  for  a  second  invitation, 
but  soon  joined  him,  clad  in  a  boat- 
ing coat  and  a  sou- wester  tied  itbH 
on  my  head. 

We  were  almost  carried  off  oar 
feet  as  we  came  out  upon  the  elift 
by  the  Head.  It  was  an  awful  sight 
By  a  straggling  moon  we  eoold 
discern  mountams  of  surf  hnrled 
over  the  rocks  beneath  us  and 
gleaming  like  sheets  of  fiying  sHv^- 
Out  to  sea  was  a  writhing,  bowling 
wilderness,  each  surge  striving  jo 
outtop  its  neighbour.  Half  smile 
out,  lit  by  a  couple  of  blue  lighte» 
lay  the  hull  of  a  large  vessel,  broad- 
side on  the  waves.  You  could  hear 
them  boom  and  hiss,  and  shriek  tf 
they  flew  over  her  and  overwhelmed 
her  in  foam.  Every  now  and  then 
a  gun  was  fired,  and  the  sea,  cum' 
bered  with  topmasts  and  wreckagei 
was  vividly  lighted  up  for  a  mo- 
ment to  pass  into  thicker  darkness 
than  ever,  as  the  report  reached  oar 
ears. 

We  ran  down  the  zigzag  path  jo 
the  cove.  Her  crew  were  already 
hauling  down  the  life-boats.  They 
wanted  one  to  fill  up  her  quota 
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It  ^vnus  not  hatred  of  life  now  I  bad 
lost  my  love  that  impelled  me  to 
offer  my  services ;  it  was  that  stir- 
ring desire  which  comes  over  a  man 
in  serious  issues  to  lend  his  arm 
and  take  his  life  in  his  haud  if  he 
can  only  save  others.  One  who  haa 
pulled  in  an  Oxford  eight-oar  is 
sure  to  get  at  home  even  with  the 
jyonderons  oar  of  a  life-boat.  The 
crew  hesitated,  and  some  preferred 
"waiting  for  Simmons,  but  he  had 
some  distaDoe  to  come,  and  no  one 
could  say  for  certain  that  he  knew 
anything  abont  the  wreck.  Mean- 
while the  storm  blew  in  furious 
gusts,  no  more  guns  were  fired  from 
the  stranded  ship,  the  waves  were 
evidently  driving  the  men  from 
below.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost.  '  Will  you  obey  orders?'  said 
the  coxswain. 

'  ril  do  my  very  best  and  drown 
with  you,  my  lads,  if  we  fail.' 

*  Hurrah !'  they  cried,  '  put  on 
the  jacket  and  take  your  place !' 

•  >Iow  then,  easy,  lads,  shove  her 
off,'  shouted  the  cox. ;  *  now's  your 
time!' 

The  willing  arms  of  the  crowd 
pushed  us  down  the  slips  and  ran 
us  out  well  into  the  surf,  some  get- 
ting knocked  down  and  all  tho- 
roughly drenched  in  the  operation. 

'  Bend  to  it,  lads !  stick  to  your 
oars  and  we*ll  soon  reach  her.' 
These  were  the  last  comtiands  I 
heard.  A  huge  roller  sprfcg  over 
us  ere  we  could  clear  the  surf,  filled 
the  boat  with  water,  and  half  stunned 
me.  '  Hold  hard,  mate !'  said  the 
man  who  shared  my  bench,  'we 
shan't  ship  any  more.' 

We  did  not  for  some  time  get  a 
further  wetting;  the  diflBculty  was 
to  keep  one's  seat  as  the  boat  rode 
madly  up  some  mountainous  wave 
to  shoot  headlong  into  its  trough, 
and  then  to  be  knocked  about  in  the 
broken  water  before  the  next  swell 
came  and  the  previous  moyements 
were  repeated.  It  was  desperate 
work,  too,  laying  hold  of  the  waves 
with  the  oar,  such  was  the  swiftness 
with  which  they  flew  by,  and  the 
force  with  which  they  beat  upon  its 
blade.  I  was  exhausted  before  we 
had  made  half  the  distance,  while 
my  companion  chewed  his  quid  and 
palled  away  with  supreme  indif- 


ference. '  What  ship  is  she  ?'  I  said 
to  him.  •!  thought  a  collier  at 
first,'  he  returned,  '  but  Bill  tells 
me  it's  the  *'  You-fear-at-easel"  Ufl 
can't  abide  them  furrin  names !  She's 
an  Indiaman.' 

The  '  Euphrates!'  I  thought,  and 
Eate  in  danger !  with  clenched  teeth 
I  felt  no  more  fatigue,  but  pulled 
mechanically,  amazing  my  neigh- 
bour by  my  efforts. 

'  Look  out!*  roared  the  skipper, 
'  grip  for  your  lives!'  and  with  the 
woras,  a  thundering  swell  caught 
us  obliquely  on  the  starboard,  snap- 
ped two  of  the  oars,  and  overturned 
the  boat  in  an  avalanche  of  foam. 
In  a  few  seconds,  which  seemed 
ages  to  a  submerged  man,  gripping 
the  safety  ]ines  for  dear  life's  sake, 
she  righted  herself.  I  picked  my- 
self up  from  the  confusion  of  ropes 
and  stores  in  which  I  lay,  seized 
my  oar  hanging  by  its  lanyard,  took 
a  long  breath,  and  once  more  we 
made  way,  the  water  running  out 
of  the  false  bottom  of  the  boat  as 
we  picked  up  two  of  our  mates 
floatmg  along  upborne  by  their  cork 
jackets. 

Soon  we  gained  the  '  Euphrates,* 
and  ran  as  far  as  we  dared  yenture 
into  the  caldron  or  surf  around  her; 
a  few  sailors  appeared  on  the  deck, 
and  several  women  were  wailing  on 
the  poop  as  every  minute  the  huge 
seas  leapt  over  them,  carrying  away 
one  occasionally  in  their  grasp. 
We  could  not  help  those  ill-fated 
souls,  as  we  were  lying  on  and  off, 
while  our  cox.  flung  the  sailors 
a  rope.  All  the  boats,  bulwarks, 
and  deck  lumber  had  long  been 
swept  off,  and  evidently  most  of  her 
crew  were  lost  already.  While  we 
were  drawing  up,  the  end  was  at 
hand.  Three  immense  rollers  in 
cloAe  succession  riding  high  and 
hissing  as  they  came  on,  discharged 
themselves  viciously  on  the  'Eu- 
phrates.' There  was  a  roar,  a  loud 
cracking,  and  amidst  the  shrieks  of 
the  women  the  noble  ship  heeled 
over  and  went  all  at  once  to  pieces. 
We  drew  out  as  quickly  as  we  could 
from  the  confused  surges  and  dan- 
g^us  proximity  of  the  wreckage. 
It  is  a  marvel  to  me,  looking  back 
on  that  frightful  night,  how  we  sur- 
vived, considering  what  cross  waves 
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boarded  us  at  this  time,  dashing 
span  and  hencoops  o^er  ns,  aiid 
tossing  the  heavy  life-boat  like  an 
eggshell  where  they  would.  Each 
of  ns  did  his  best  to  save  the  poor 
creatoies  who  were  borne  by  ns. 
Eight  men  and  three  children  were 
picked  up.  Then  we  steened  right 
into  the  heart  of  the  wreckage  and 
got  in  two  ladies,  but  alasi  neither 
was  Kate.  The  moon  now  shane 
brightly  over  the  awful  waste  of 
waters:  no  more  bodies  vmse  to  be 
seen,  and  the  coxswain  gave  the 
word,  '  Home.'  8till  I  peered  ov^ 
every  wave  and  scanned  every 
trough  in  hopes  of  seeing —  ha  I 
what  is  that?  Kate's  pale,  upturned 
face  drifting  byl  In  an  instant  I 
dropped  my  oar,  leaped  in  the 
seething  chasm,  with  two  strokes  was 
upon  her,  and  grasped  her  hair! 
We  were  borne  on,  a  surge  flew 
over  us,  I  was  stunned,  smothered, 
became  insensiUe,  but  still  I  clung 
to  my  prize,  and  my  cork  jacket 

held  us  both  up. 

«  •  *  « 

When  the  sun  was  high  in  the 
heavens  next  day,  bringing  out  the 
seagulls  in  strong  relief  against  the 
still  sullen  waves  that  chared  round 
the  lizard  Head,  I  awoke  to  find 
myself  fiunous.  Eats  was  safe  and 
in  a  &ir  way  to  recover  speedily 
from  her  fright  and  immersion. 
The  crew  had  picked  us  up  after  a 
severe  struggle  with  the  currents 
that  set  in  80  strongly  off  the  Head. 
Our  love-story  had  oozed  out  by 
some  means  or  other,  I  learned,  and 
Eate  and  myself  were  receiving  no 
small  amount  of  popular  sympathy. 
It  was  strange  to  find  Bumour  witii 
her  thousand  tongues  busy  in  this 
remote  comer  of  the  land. 

Then  came  reporters  by  the  dozen, 
like  birds  of  prey  which  instinct^ely 
fly  to  their  i>roper  food.  I  became 
a  hero  now  if  I  had  been  only  a 
successful  financier  before.  He  was 
a  made  man  among  them  who  could 
only  catch  sight  of  my  umbrella. 


I  was  daily  drawn  oat  into  number- 
Less  porBggapha  lietfded,  '  A  deed  ol 
daring  /-^Noble  action ;'— '  Gallant 
exploit,'  &C.,  as  a  small  lump  of 
gold  is  beaten  into  fibres  broad 
enough  to  cover  a  oountry.  Then 
when  Kate  and  I  were  married  as 
privately  as  we  ooold,  ak  UMaaif- 
wednack  Church  (the  mortAmthttfy 
church  in  Eoglaood  and  ihe  paakk 
ohuiieh  of  the  lAz$xd)4  iiielBntfaaf 
siasm  of  the  papers  knew  ibo  boimda. 
The  '  zomaotic  incidoil;'  wladL  a* 
last  gave  me  the  '  ioveef  nij  life- 
time,^ was  blazoned  far  and  wide; 
and  many  a  leading  sarticie  in  that 
dull  time  of  ibe  year  reveUed  in 
goahing  superiatives  and  lost  itaelf 
in  praises  of  marriage, '  the  peren* 
nial  Paradise  of  Humianity/  to  do 
ushoDOur. 

Four  grating  results  followed 
this  event: 

I.  I  was  presented  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Boyal  Humane  flociety 
and  their  thanks  inacnbed  on  "ve^ 
luoL  Other  men,  I  believe,  get iilfBC 
medals  and  thanks  written  oa^anh* 
ment. 

IL  Lord  Hanaper  suddenly  le- 
membered  the  Inspectmahipi  of 
Sealing-wax  and  Wafiars  was  Taau^ 
— '  and  by  Jove,  sir!  that  indns- 
trioua  and  gallant  Woodwaid  flhaU 
have  it!'  It  is  worth  soooT.  per 
annum  and  a  sinecure. 

III.  I  received  another  letioc  tan 
Mr.  Norris,  sajqng  he  had  revoked 
his  will  and  was  making  a  new  odo 
in  my  favour.  '  Excuse  nasts,  Alan ; 
Netherby  and  Stanley  have  jnsi 
come  up  to  witness  signature.' 

IV.  And  lastly.  If  anything  wexe 
wanting  to  the  perfect  h^pinafiB 
which  should  always  wait  upon 
true  love  and  successful  henism* 
this  morning  has  supplied  ii  I 
have  just  become  the  mippy  Mhor 
of  twins.  They  are  to  be  namfid 
Hero  and  Leander,  and  are  at  the 
present  moment  going  on  swim- 
mingly. 

M.G.W. 
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ON  BOHS  WSS  OS*  SOIIENOB,  A»D  THEIB  GUXS8S8. 


MB.  DARWIN'S  new  work*  wiU 
nn^nestaombly  be  the  great 
Bcientifio  nohrelty  of  the  present  seer 
son.     ItifitbiBaaqneltothatfiBmbas 
'Origin  of  Specaes'  which  seren 
years  ago  elidted  eome  bandied  oon" 
tzovenoal  publications,  and  excited 
as  keen  an  interest  as  any  political 
or  iheologicail  question  of  the  day. 
We  may  panse  for  a  moment  to 
ezpiress  onr  regret  that  ill  health 
has  been  the  reason  of  the  tafdy 
appearanee  of  the  work,  and  aluo 
to  offer  onr  congratulation  on  the 
snoeesB  of  Mr.  Darwin's  son,  who 
is  this  year  the  second  wrangler  at 
Gaanbridge.    The  Darwins  are  men 
who  hare  a  Tested  and  hereditary 
intereet  in  science.    One  ancestor  of 
onr  philosopher  was  the  Erasmus 
Darwin  who  wrote  the  'Botanic 
Gardon/  and  another,  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood>  ms  the  great  promoter  of 
oeramioort.  Have  onr  readers  oyer 
read   the  ^Voyage  of  the  Beagle 
round  the  world'?    Let  those  few 
with  whom  it  is  not  f^miiiftr  in- 
stantly obtain  it.    It  is  the  most 
philosophical  book  of  traTels  eyer 
written,  and  must,  we  think,  go  far 
to  Soster  in  its  readers  a  love  of 
ezperiaient  and  obserration.    It  is 
the  best  introduction  to  Mr.  Dar- 
win's subsequent  writings,  and  to 
that  series  of  future  works  which  he 
promises  in  support  of  his  hypo- 
thessB,  and  which,  we  sincerely  trust, 
he  will  have  the  health  and  energy 
to  complete.    It  would  be  well  if 
those  vmo  were  so  veiy  ill  at  ease 
Ml  the  theory  of  the   '  Origin  of 
Sjpecies  by  means  of  Natural  Selec- 
tion' would  remember  that  it  is 
Bimply  an  hypothesis,  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  perhaps  established,  in 
the  author's  mina;    but  still  an 
hypothesis.    No  scientific  induction 
^  be  made  unless  we  have  the 
help  of  an  hypothesis  to  string  the 
BMits  together.    Mr.  Darwin  holds 

*  '  The  Variationfl  of  Plants  and  Animals 
Wider  GUervation,'  By  Charles  Darwin, 
«.A.  With  Illustrations.  3  vols. :  Murray, 


his  theory  because  he  considers  that 
it  collects  under  one  point  of  Tiew, 
and  giTcs  a  rational  explanation  of 
many  apparently  independent  classes 
of  ikcts.  He  is  entitled  to  hold 
this  hypothesis,  the  most  brilliant  of 
all  Guesses  at  Truth,  although  it 
is  altogether  open  to  controversy 
whether  he  has  really  guessed 
rightly.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
some  of  our  readers  if  we  r&-state 
that  hypothesis.  The  idea  is  other- 
wise stated  by  the  term '  Survival 
of  the  Fittest'  In  the  battle  of 
ezistence  extending  over  many  cen- 
turies, the  weak  continually  dis- 
appear and  the  strong  prevail ;  the 
varieties  which  possess  an  advan- 
tage in  structni^  constitution,  or 
instinct,  are  preserved  by  a  process 
which  he  calls  Natural  Selection. 
The  question  arises,  what  may  not 
this  natural  selection  eventn^y 
effect?  and  we  find  the  admirers  of 
Mr.  Darwin  prophesying  that  at 
last  'the  body  of  Osins  will  rise  in 
all  its  incomparable  perfection.' 

But  the  question  is,  whether  or- 
ganic beings  really  possess  the  in- 
herent tendency  to  vary,  on  which 
Mr.  Darwin  builds  his  theory?  He 
puts  forth  the  present  volumes  as 
containing  a  large  portion  of  his  evi- 
dences. Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  theory  itself,  the  enormous 
accumulation  of  facts  here  brought 
together  is  fraught,  in  the  highest 
degree,  with  interest  and  instruction. 
Those  who  are  most  inimical  to  the 
hypothesis  will  admit  that  on  the 
subject  of  inheritance,  and  of  trans- 
mitted peculiarities,  on  many  sub- 
jects wmch  will  interest  the  highest 
philosophical  thinker,  on  many  sub- 
jects which  will  have  the  greatest 
interest  for  any  reader  who  has  the 
slightest  touch  of  the  naturalist 
about  him,  the  present  volumes 
form  such  a  collection  of  facts  as 
heretofore  has  hardly  ever  been 
brought  together.  Yet  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  sense  of  comparative  failure 
and  incongruity,  when  we  find  that 
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Mr.  Darwin,  in  support  of  his  by- 
pothesiB  that  we  aU  oome  i>oin  one 
stock,  has  selected  the  domestic 
pigeon  alone  forexhanstiye  desorip- 
tlon.  He  takes  a  hundred  and  fifty 
distinguishable  kinds,  proved  to  be 
descended  from  one  stock,  and  says 
iliat  if  they  had  been  found  in  a 
state  of  nature  they  would  have 
been  grouped  in  at  least  fire  genera. 
This  is  interesting  enough,  but  in 
the  mean  time  his  impugners  say 
that '  his  animated  world  rests  upon 
the  back  of  a  pigeon,*  and  they  fur- 
ther urge,  on  scientific  grounds,  with 
which  we  will  not  venture  to  trouble 
our  readers,  that  his  pigeon  upsets 
him.  It  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Darwin 
writes  with  admirable  tone  and  tem- 
per, and  it  would  certainly  not  be 
conjectured  from  his  own  pages  that 
his  speculations  have  been  the  ob- 
ject of  so  much  angry  controversy. 
More  words  cannot,  however,  here 
be  given  to  a  man  of  scientific  char 
racter,  but  less  could  not  be  afforded 
to  a  work  of  such  conspicuous  merit 
and  general  interest. 

But  this  mention  of  scientific 
hypothesis,  the  noblest  kind  of  all 
guessing,  recals  to  my  mind  a  noble 
passage  which  I  read  the  other  day 
in  a  semi-scientific  work  of  a  most 
remarkable  kind*— a  passage  which 
shows  how  the  imaginative  mind  of 
a  poet,  to  which  the  cold  light  of 
science  is  supposed  to  be  most 
averse,  has  lighted  upon  truths  of 
the  highest  scientific  nature.  This 
eloquent  writer  says : — 

'  One  of  the  most  beautiful  scien- 
tific generalizations  was  the  result 
not  of  the  patient,  persevering  re- 
searches of  tne  naturalist,  but  of  the 
dreamy  reverie  of  a  poet  On  the 
meditative  mind  of  Goethe  on  one 
occasion  dawned  the  bright  idea, 
that  the  flower  of  a  plant  is  not,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  an  added  or 
separate  organ,  out  only  the  highest 
development,  or  rather  transforma- 
tion of  its  leaves ;  that  all  the  parts 
of  a  plant,  from  the  seed  to  the 
blossom,  are  mere  modifications  of 
a  leaf.  This  idea,  at  first,  was 
founded  on  no  observations  of  Na- 

•  '  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature.'  By  Rev, 
Hugh  Macmillan:  Macmillan.  A  work 
iinnTalled  for  its  unique  and  harmoniouB 
combination  of  sdence,  poetry,  and  religion. 


tnre  or  aoeumnlatians  of  facts;  it 
was  laughed  at  by  scientific  men  u 
the  dream  of  one  ignorant  ol  sdence ; 
and  even  by  the  kindred  mind  ot 
Schiller  it  was  regarded  simply  as  a 
poetical  fancy,  though  he  acknow- 
ledged its  bi^uty  and  ingenuity. 
But  as  time  wore  on  it  began  b 
attract  more  reverent  attention;  it 
was  found  to  be  a  clear  exposition 
of  a  somewhat  hazy  presentament 
of  the  great  LinnseoB,  and  of  a 
theory  long  buried  in  neglect,  fiist 
propounded  by  WolflE.  Thus  re- 
commended by6cienti6c  authority, 
men  began  to  study  it  anew  in  the 
light  of  Nature's  own  revelations, 
and  soon  became  oonvinoed  of  its 
scientific  value.  Jussieu  and  Do 
Candolle,  the  eminent  French  bota- 
nists, gave  their  unqualified  assent 
to  it ;  and  now  the  poetry  of  the 
idea  is  lost  sight  of  in  its  prosaic 
reality,  and  it  is  taught  as  a  fanda- 
mental  and  all-essential  truth  in 
every  text-book  of  vegetable  phy- 
siology. The  beneficial  efEects  which 
it  produced  upon  the  study  of 
natural  history  it  is  impossible  to 
over-estimate.  It  created  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  the  scienoe  of 
botany,  changing  it  from  a  mass  of 
confused  and  discordant  &cts  into  a 
highly  compact  and  fiymmetrical 
systeuL  It  furnished  a  proper  basis 
upon  which  a  solid  and  accmate 
theory  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
could  be  constructed.  It  supplied 
the  key  of  explanation  for  the  oocnr- 
rence  of  all  those  singular  meta- 
morphoses which  plants  undergo, 
and  which  were  formerly  utterly 
inexplicable.  It  lies  at  the  root  of 
the  arts  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture; for  without  the  law  in- 
volved in  it  the  simple  wild  plants 
of  Nature  could  not  poesibly  be  con- 
nected with  the  magnificent  doable 
flowers  of  our  gardens  and  theusefol 
product  of  our  fields.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  oar 
scientific  guessers  is,  <)f  course, 
glorious  old  Murchison.  Ee  b&s 
ergraved  his  name  on  rock,  wate^ 
fall,  and  land,  in  the  localities  which 
grateful  discoverers  have  named 
after  him,  unless,  sharing  tbe&te 
of  the  Dutch  discoverers,  of  whom 
Mr.  Motley  tells  us,  the  places  aie 
christened  over  again  by  the  tm- 
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gntefal  forgetfnlness  of  after  a^es. 
Sir  Boderick  hasdistiDgoiBhed  him- 
Belf  by  two  of  the  most  Bucoessfal 
and    magnifioent    gneeses    which 
sdeDce  has  ever  attempted.    In  one 
of  his  addresses  to  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  of  which  it  would 
be  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he 
is   the    animating    principle.   Sir 
Soderiek  propounded  the  original 
yiew  that  all  the  interior  of  South 
Africa  would  be  found  to  consist  of 
a  Tast  watery  plateau,  from  which 
the  waters   escaped  to  the  ocean 
through  fissures  in  loftier  moun- 
tains.   Guess,  number  one,  verified 
by  Liyingstone   and    Sir   Samuel 
Baker,  and  by  other  African  travel- 
lers I      His    wonderful   judgment, 
which  almost  rises  into  an  intuition 
of  truth,  detected  through  all  de- 
pressing accounts  the  clear  hope 
and  expectation   that  Livingstone 
was  surviving.  I  dined  with  Living- 
stone the  evening  before  he  went 
away,  and  it  was  quite  a  weight  off 
my  mind  to  hear  Sir  Roderick's  now 
verified  hope,  that  my  most  pleasant, 
kindhearted  acquaintance  was  still 
cheerfully  pioneering  the  path  of 
discovery  through  the  African  con- 
tinent.   His  other  great  guess  was 
made  in  the  year  1844,  when  he 
conjectured  that  Australia  was  a 
gold-bearing  country.    He  noticed 
file  similarity  of  its  rocks  to  those 
of  the  Ural  mountains,  and  so  formed 
his  guess.    He  strongly  advised  the 
poor  Cornish  tin-miners  out  of  em- 
plcyy  to  dig  for  gold  in  Australia ; 
and  what  a  thousand  pities  it  is  that 
his  advice  was  not  more  extensively 
followed.    I  have  the  case  of  those 
poor  Cornish  tin-miners  very  much 
at  heart    The  waste  lands  ought  to 
be  given  to  them  to  cultivate,  and 
they  ought  to  be  assisted  to  emigrate 
to  wherever  there  is  a  real  need  of 
their  pickaxe  and  gad.    As  soon  as 
Sir  Roderick  received  specimens  of 
the  go]d   he   had    predicted,    he 
strongly  urged  on  the  Government 
to  arrange  matters  for  this  contin- 
gency, and  explained  all  about  it  in 
the  'Quarterly  Review.'  Now  what 
bold  and  glorious  guesses  these  are  1 
Sir  Roderick   has  probably  done 
greater  things,  as  in  the  elaboration 
of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  sys- 
ten^p,  and  the  classification  of  rock 


majsses;  but  there  can  hardly  be 
anything  more  sublime  than  guesses 
like  these,  which  may  ultimately 
change  the  history  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  almost  fatiguing  just  to 
say  what  Sir  Roderick  has  done  in 
his  feats  of  intellectual  labour.  And 
all  this  in  a  Belgravian  of  fortune, 
an  old  soldier,  too,  who  fought  in 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  and  who  used 
to  ride  regularly  to  hounds. 

Then  look,  again,  at  Professor 
Owen.  He  is  a  vast  literary  and 
scientific  subject  in  himself  which 
would  require  no  end  of  getting  up. 
What  a  capital  account  Mr.  W^ford 
has  given  of  him  in  his  '  Represen- 
tative Men,*^  an  account  which  is 
quite  a  model  of  scientific  biography ! 
Owen  might  have  adopted  the  use- 
ful but  obscure  life  of  a  naval  sur- 
geon had  not  Abemethy  detected 
Ms  great  genius  as  an  anatomist  and 
procured  him  an  office  at  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum,  for  which  Professor 
Owen  has  hardly  done  less  than  the 
great  Hunter  himself.  Most  readers 
vrill  recollect  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  gorilla  controversy,  in  which 
he  proved  a  pillar  of  strength  to  M. 
du  Chaillu.  Here  is  a  scientific  in- 
duction which,  to  the  popular  mind, 
took  the  character  of  the  boldest 
guess.  Professor  Owen's  announce- 
ment of  the  past,  or  possibly  the 
present  existence  of  a  race  of  stru- 
thious  birds,  of  gigantic  size,  in  New 
Zealand,  derived  from  the  examina- 
tion of  a  femur,  was  one  of  the  '  fairy 
tales  of  science.'  '  So  far  as  my  skiU 
in  interpreting  an  osseous  fragment,' 
said  Professor  Owen,  '  may  be  cre- 
dited, I  am  willing  to  risk  the  repu- 
tation for  it  on  this  statement'  It 
may  now  be  said,  that  the  theory 
has  been  satisfactorily  demon- 
strated; any  one  may  see,  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  Mr.  Owen 
would  like  to  have  an  additional 
five  acres  for  specimens,  the  skeleton 
of  the  dinomis  elcphantopus.  When 
the  fragmentary  fossil  relics  brought 
by  the  '  Beagle '  were  handed  over  by 
Mr.  Darwin  to  Professor  Owen,  he 
succeeded,  by  a  microscopical  exa- 
mination of  apparently   valueless 

*  '  Representative  Men  in  Literature, 
Sdeooe,  and  Art.'  By  Edward  Walfoid, 
M.A.  With  Photographic  PortraiU  from 
life:  A.  W,  Bennett.    1868. 
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zagmeDis,  saoh  as  the  teeth,  in  le^ 
eonBtraetiiig  extinct  animals,  in  a 
way  sQoh  as  notevenOaTier  himself 
had  attempted.  He  wonld  bnild  up 
a  whole  animal  from  such  unob- 
served cironmstances  as  the  grooTes 
channelled  in  the  bones  by  blood* 
yessels,  or  perforations  by  nerves. 
It  has  been  tmly  said  of  Professor 
Owen  that,  from  the  sponge  toman, 
he  has  thrown  new  hght  on  every 
sabjeot  he  has  touched.  Professor 
Owen  has  been  ordinarily  ranked  as 
a  supporter  of  the  theory  of  deve- 
lopment  But  it  would  be  well  if, 
instead  of  accusing  him  of  a  scientific 
pantheism,  we  gave  due  attention  to 
his  own  remarks,  which  go  &r  to 
reconcile  scientific  facts  with  the 
teleological  argument  *  When  the 
analogy  of  a  machine  fisdls  to  explain 
the  structure  of  an  organ,  such 
structure  does  not  exist  in  vain  if 
its  true  comprehension  lead  rational 
and  responsible  beings  to  a  better 
conception  of  their  own  origin  and 
creation.'  'There  are  phenomena 
which  God,  in  his  unsearchable 
ways,  permits  to  be  known  by  his 
observant  instruments;  and  these 
phenomena,  fioithfally  interpreted, 
plainly  indicate  that  He  has  been 
pleased  to  operate  dijferently  from 
what  some  prefer  to  believe:  tiiere- 
upon  the  interpreter  is  charged  with 
"  blottmg  Gk)d  out  of  creation.**  But 
on  such  charge  truly  lies  the  im* 
piety.  Oould  the  pride  of  the  heart 
be  reached,  when  such  imputations 
came,  then  would  be  found,  un- 
uttered,—"  Unless  every  living  thing 
has  come  to  be  in  the  way  required 
by  my  system  of  theology.  Deity 
shall  have  no  share  in  its  creation." ' 

We  have  just  lost  a  scientific 
baronet  by  the  death  of  Brewster, 
and  have  obtained  one  by  the  de- 
served promotion  of  Wheatstone. 
The  death  of  Sir  David  reminds  me 
of  an  earnest  sentence  well  worth 
the  quoting : '  At  the  close  of  all 
labours,  a  man  must  ask  to  what 
good  end  he  has  given  himself. 
There  are  few  who  will  find  the 
answer  so  easy  as  those  who  have 
contributed  even  the  smallest  help 
in  widening  our  knowledge  of  the 
order  of  Nature,  and  in  revealing  for 
our  adoration  the  divine  ideos  which 


are  at  the  basis  of  all  things.  Xd&s 
geneious  efforts  they  are  calM  t» 
make,  th^  have  a  hope,  lietler 
founded  than  most  human  expeela- 
tions,  that  t^ey  will  find  thst  edu- 
cation of  their  fiwidties  fior  tbe 
future  which  we  may  rainoimWy 
suppose  to  be  the  most  Impartant 
object  of  our  laresent  eadstenoe.' 
This  is  from  the  review,  in  tiie  laak 
'  Edinburgh,'  of  Dr.  Tyndallls  leo- 
tuies  on  Sound,  which  were  pso- 
bably  beard  by  many  of  our  rea&n, 
at  the  Boyal  Institution.  It  was  a 
&mous  saying  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster: '  I  have  no  doubt  thai  before 
another  century  is  completed,  a 
talking  and  a  singing  machine  will 
be  numbered  among  the  oonqiiests 
of  science.'  A  considerable  progzess 
in  this  direction  has  been  made  by 
Wheatstone.  He  invented  the  eon- 
certina,  the  stereoecope,  and  tiie 
solar  clock.  He  was  the  originator 
of  the  submarine  telegraph,  and  we 
all  know  how  much  he  has  done 
towards  the  electric  telegraph,  ^y 
the  way,  I  cannot  but  express  my 
extreme  regret  at  i^obituary  liefioe 
of  Sir  David  in  tiie^Ai^enaum.' 
They  coxdd  not  foi^et  titieir  iterp 
discussion  with  Mm  on  "tiie  subject 
of  Desmaizeatx.  '  What  we  said 
ofDesmahfeauxwesay  of  Mm,  that 
he  lived  and  died  in  honour.*  The 
circumstances  were  hardiy  sueh  that 
the  'Athen»um'  should  insist  mi 
having  tiie  last  word.  Whetber 
justiy  or  unjustly,  Deamaiaeaux 
has  left  a  tarnished  and  contested 
reputation,  and  BrewsterVst  name 
ought  not  to  be  compared  with  tiiat 
of  the  less  eminent  Frenchman.  Sir 
James  Y.  Simpson,  of  Edinbnrgh, 
himself  a  man  of  the  highest  seien- 
tific  attainments,  and  the  disooverer 
of  chloroform,  who  gained  his  title 
of  honour  by  reason  of  those  attain- 
ments, has  recentiy  given  a  most 
affecting  account  of  his  attendance 
as  medical  man  at  the  death-bed  of 
Sir  David  Brewster.  Thore  never 
was  a  bedside  so  perfectly  calm  and 
happy.  It  was  h&  idea  that  mudi 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven  would 
consist  6f  the  advance  of  the  soul 
in  the  mysteries  of  science  and 
creation.  But  above  all  otiier 
thoughts,  the  thought  of  hisSavJonr 
and  of    heavenly  happiness  was 
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always  growing  6tax)zigeF  and  more 
abaorbing. 

Professor  TyndaJl  is  just  abooi  to 
iasue  an  aooowit  of  Michael  Faraday 
aa  a  diaooverer.    Certainly  we  have 
had    no   greater  maa  in  modem 
times  as  a  discoyerer.    It  has  been 
truly  said,  also,  that  SirHumpbry 
Davy  made  no  greater  discovery 
than  when  he  discovered  Michael 
FaiBday«    Xhere  never  was  a  oha- 
raoter  of  greater  moral  beauty  than 
Faraday  *Sj  nor  more  animated  by  a 
pvae,  disinterested,  absorbing  love  of 
truth.    As  a  scientific  man,  Faraday 
could  hardly  have  an  abler  expo- 
nent than  Professor  Tyndall    But 
there  exists  a  radical  diffeiEetnoe  be- 
tween Faraday  and  Tyndall.    Fara* 
day's  was  osm  of  the  most  devout  and 
religious  minds  that  ever  adorned 
humami7.    But   it   seems   hardly 
possible  for  Professor  Tyndall  to 
write  a  book  without  revealing  cha- 
raetonstios   the  very  opposite  to 
those  of  Brewster  'and  Faraday — 
without  using  remarks  that  attack 
the  most  devout  and  oheriBhed  con- 
victions of  the  majorily  of  reh^us 
men.    We  refuse  to  bring  religion 
into  any  antagonism  with  soienee--* 
undw  no  dreumstanoes  can  truth 
be  really  asitagDnistio  to  truth— ^and 
have  refosed  to  disenss  the  alleged 
heterodoxy  of  such  men  as  Mr.  iW- 
win  aDd  Professor  Owen.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  &el  more  at  liberty  to 
protest  against  Dr.  Tyndall  drag- 
ging into  bis  writing  attacks  on  the 
doctrine  of  Providence  and  prayer. 
The  feud  between  science  and  reve- 
lation is  virtually  set  at  rest  except 
for  those  who  seek  to  fconent  every 
possible  discord ;  and  scientific  men 
are  more  and  more  realizing  the 
aspirations  of  the  great  father  of 
experimental  philosophy,  that '  there 
may  be  given  unto  faith  the  things 
that  are  faith's.' 

SEMI-THEOLOGICAL  WORKS. 

There  is  no  .more  remarkable 
sign  at  the  present  day  than  the 
iomiense  abundance  of  semi^theolo- 
logical,  quasi-religious  works.  Even 
the  '  Times'  will  admit  long  letters 
on  ecclesiastical  subjects,  long  re- 
views of  ecclesiastical  works,  and 
Btnoetimes  comes  out  with  leaders  of 


a  mixed  fiumy  and  ecclesiastioal 
character.  The  most  formidable 
rival  of  the  sensational  novel  is  the 
volume  of  sensational  theology. 
Books  of  popular  divinity  are  also 
sold  in  editions  of  tens  of  thousands. 
Religion  has  become  fashionable, 
though  perhaps  it  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  it  is  quite  as  religious  as  it 
used  to  be.  People  who,  in  former 
days,  would  have  set  the  whole  sub- 
ject aside  as  being  entirely  beyond 
the  province  of  polite  life,  now  take 
it  upas  a  matter  of  conversation; 
and  at  one  time  there  is  a  rage  for 
theological  science^  as  at  another 
time  there  is  a  rage  for  some  kinds 
of  natural  science.  Many  secular 
Bulgects  are  now  treated  religiously ; 
and  from  time  to  time  there  are  now 
issued  from  the  press  books  of  a 
semi-theological  character  in  which 
things  secuLar  and  things  theologi- 
cal are  mixed  in  varying  propor- 

tk>BS« 

Some  time  back  the  Cyongiess  of  the 
Ardiffiological  InBtitutk)n  was  held 
in  London,  and  a  volume  of  papers 
read  at  the  Oongress  has  been  lately 
published.*  London  is  |)eculiarly 
rich  in  arohsdo^ogical  subjects,  and 
last  year  was  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  the  Institute.  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  who,  with  great  ap- 
propriateness, took  the  chair,  said 
there  was  acrying  need  that  the  archi- 
tectural topography  of  London  (of 
which  so  many  precious  examples 
are  daily  perishing)  should  receive 
a  really  intelligent  and  learned  ex- 
amination. He  said  that  London's 
'  veritable  High  Street,  from  Netting 
Hill  to  Stratford-le-Bow,  is  a  con- 
tinuous though  curved  line  of 
houses,  or  of  town-made  park,  some 
ten  miles  long.'  A  semi-theological 
character  is  given  to  the  work  by  a 
sermon  which  Dean  Stanley  preached 
before  the  Institute  in  Westminster. 
The  Bean  lately  denied  the  use  of 
the  Abbey  to  a  large  assemblage  of 
English  and  colonial  bishops;  but 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  handing  it 
over  to  an  assemblage  of  arohsBolo- 
gists.  His  sermon  constitutes  the 
first  of  these  'papers  read  at  the 
London   CJongress;'    eloquent,  in- 

*  *  Old  London.'  Papers  read  at  the 
London  Congress,  July,  1866 :  Murray. 
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genioxui,  powerful/ and  we  might 
add  hnmorous,  as  when  he  says  that 
'  it  might  have  been  supposed,  from 
the  language  of  those  who  reWred 
these  archaological  studies  thirty 
years  ago,  that  Gothio  architecture 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues/ 
Macaulay's  irrepressible  New  Zea- 
lander,  in  whom  we  have  not  the 
least  belief,  crops  up  again  in  the 
rather  weak  paraphrastic  yersion: 
*  Thatoften-piedicted  prospect  which 
future  generations  may  view  from 
the  broken  arches  of  our  stateliest 
architectures  over  the  ruins  of  our 
noblest  churches/  In  this  manner 
Dean  Stanley  says  grace  over  the 
feast  which  tiie  antiquaries,  most  of 
them  being  of  the  Dryasdtust  order, 
have  laid  before  us.  ^,  G.  O.  Scott's 
paper  on  the  Chapter  House,  and 
Professor  Westmaoott's  paper  on  the 
Abbey  Sculpture,  continue  partially 
to  preserve  that  semi-religious  cha- 
racter of  which  we  spoke.  It  was 
said  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that  his 
pictures  were  books,  and  his  books 
pictures;  but  we  cannot  say  of  our 
great  architect,  Mr.  Scott,  that  he 
has  much  literary  affinity  with  the 
great  painter. 

Mr.  George  Gilbert  Scott  con- 
cluded his  paper  with  a  reference  to 
Dean  Stanley's  promised  '  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey/  which,  he 
said,  would  contain  '  many  most  in- 
teresting facts  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Chapter  House,  the  uses  to 
which  it  has  been  devoted,  and  the 
scenes  which  have  taken  place  with- 
in its  walls.'  Accordingly  Dean 
Stanley  has  now  published  the  '  Me- 
morials of  Westminster  Abbey.'* 
As  he  has  gained  the  most  en- 
viable x)ost  a  literary  divine  can  oc- 
cupy, unless  he  is  so  ill  advised  as  to 
accept  a  bishopric  hereafter,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  greatest  cathedral 
of  all  the  cathedrals  with  which  he 
has  been  connected,  his  work  on  the 
Abbey  ought  to  be  the  culmination  of 
the  semi-religious  literature  which 
he  has  produced.  That  the  language 
and  style  are  perfect,  in  the  purely 
literary  parfca  of  the  work,  is  a 
matter  of  course.   In  word-painting, 

*  *  Historical  Memorials  of  Westminster 
Abbey,'  By  A  i-thur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D. D., 
Dean  of  Westminster,  Corresponding  Mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  France :  Murray. 


and  in  the  happy  art  of  hlstorieal 
allusion.  Dean  Stonley  is  inferior  to 
Macaulay  alone,  and  there  are  many 
who  will  not  allow  the  inferiority. 
But  a  great  deal  of  history  of  an  ob- 
scure kind,  and  difficult  arcluBology, 
are  connected  with  the  Abbey«  and 
the  department  of  special  reeearch  is 
not  tluit  in  which  Dean  Stanley  has 
rendered  himself  pre-eminent  Ao- 
oordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  students  of  early  English 
history  are  altogether  dissatisfied 
with  his  treatment,  and  the  fear  that 
a  really  exhaustive  work  on  the 
Abbey  yet  remains  to  be  written* 

A  biography  has  jost  appeared  of 
a  man  who,  in  power  of  magnifioent 
oratory,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Englishmen  of  his  day,  and  who  well 
deserved  a  worthier  oommemovatiTB 
biography."^  Curiously  enough,  we 
find  Mr.  Stowell  writing  firom  the 
deanery  of  Westminster,  and  dis- 
cussing the  Abbey  and  ite  dean.  *  I 
am  here  steying  with  Dean  Stanly. 
I  preached  last  evening  to  a  magni- 
ficent congregation  in  the  Abbey, 
and  was,  I  trust,  enabled  to  speak 
boldly,  as  I  ought  to  speak.  I  have 
had  much  highly  interesting,  bat 
not  quite  satisfectory  diaoossioa 
with  Dean  Stanley.  .  .  Dean  Stanley 
and  I  had  two  hours'  diseassioB  on 
Sunday  night,  after  my  sermon  in 
the  Abbey,  and  he  yielded  one  or 
two  importent  points.'  Stowell 
was  an  eminently  good  man;  a 
man  who  had  a  political  portion 
in  Manchester,  and  one  imo  un- 
derstood, and  was  understood  by 
working  men  in  Manchester  at  the 
time  of  the  cotton  famine.  His 
friends  will  praise  the  Memoirs;  bat 
it  is  so  totelly  destitute  of  litaaiy 
merit,  that  we  cannot  hope  it 
will  attein  the  least  degree  of  popu- 
larity with  the  general  public. 
Under  the  curious  title  of  *  LAmps* 
Pitehers,  and  Trumpete,'t  Mr.  K  P. 
Hood  has  brought  together  a  huge 
volume  on  the  subject— a  somewhat 
dry  one—of  sermons,  which  is  appro- 

*  <  Memoirs  of  the  Liie  and  Labours  of 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  M.  A.'  Br  the 
Kev.  W.  Mai^ea,  M. A. :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

t  *  Lamps,  Pitchers,  and  Trumpeta.'  Bf 
the  Rev.  E.  P.  Hood:  Jackaon,  Hodder, 
and  Co. 
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priataly  ixeated  in  a  heavy,  Bermon-" 
izing  way.  If  we  might  be  allowed 
a  juvenile  expression,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Hood's  title,  we  woald  venture 
to  say  that  he  is  himself  a  little 
pitcher  who  has  got  long  ears.  He 
xias  eagerly  caught  up  and  retailed 
every  story  he  has  heard.  He  is, 
firom  one  point  of  view,  a  sort  of  eccle- 
siastical Joe  Miller,  and  gives  us  a 
large  number  of  anecdotes  current 
in  the  circles  of  the  Dissenting 
ministers,  some  of  which  are  amus- 
ing  enough,  but  can  hardly  be  quoted 
by  us  without  irreverence.  We 
notice  with  surprise  that  there  is  no 
hint  of  a  hard  theological  training 
l)6ing  necessary  for  an  effective  pul- 
pit training,  but  the  fluent  speech 
and  oddity  seem  the  great  necessi- 
ties. A  medium  work  of  an  interest- 
ing character  is  'Springdale  Abbey.'* 
It  is  one  of  that  class  of  books  with 
■which  the  public  is  familiar — ^mixed 
narrative,  dialogue,  and  disquisition. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  genuine 
humour  in  the  work,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  author  is  thoroughly 
and  religiously  in  earnest :  an  excel- 
lent example  of  semi-religious  litera- 
tura  The  main  subject  handled  is 
the  relation  between  Church  and 
Dissent,  and  we  thoroughly  approve 
of  the  candid,  genial,  catholic  way, 
as  excellent  as  it  is  rare,  in  which 
the  author  writes.  Such  works 
make  hopes  of  union  possible.  The 
work  of  Lord  Justice  Sir  William 
PagefWood,  on  the  *  Continuity  of 
Scripture'  (Murray),  is  not  exactly 
a  semi-religious  work,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  entirely  devotional.  It  consists 
of  a  collection  and  analysis  of  texts, 
with  original  preface  and  postscript 
Some  of  the  Lord  Justice's  re- 
marks on  the  so-called '  higher  criti- 
cism' are  redolent  of  the  English 
judge.  *  Assuming  the  learning  to 
be  profound  and  accurate  which 
has  collected  the  materials  for  many 
such  critical  performances,  the  logic 
by  which  conclusions  are  deduced 
from  those  materials  is  frequently 
grievously  at  fiault,  and  open  to  the 
judgment  of  all  who  may  have  been 
accustomed  to  sift  and  weigh  evi- 
dence.'   Such  language,  also,  as  the 

*  *  Spriogdale  Abbey:  Extracts  from  the 
Diaries  and  Lettara  of  aa  English  .^Preacher  :* 
LongmaDs, 


following  is  not  without  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  and  its  moderate  and  judi- 
cial tone  may  well  be  reconamended 
to  the  attention  of  controversialists. 
'  Our  only  feeling  towards  opponents 
should  be  that  of  a  real  desire  to 
believe  them  sincere,  though  griev<* 
ously  erroneous  in  their  opinions, 
and  a  consequent  hearty  wish  for 
their  being  rendered  capable  of  the 
happiness  which  we  ourselves  ex- 
perience in  believing.  .  .  Those  who 
feel  themselves  wanting  in  self-con- 
trol had  assuredly  better  avoid  all 
occasions  of  controversy,  and  the 
reading  of  controversial  works.'  It 
is  both  gratifying  and  interesting  to 
find  a  great  judge  thus  devoting  his  . 
well-earned  leisure  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  highest  truth. 

An  extraordinary  volume  of  ser- 
mons, at  least  in  one  point  of  view, 
is  that  just  published  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,*  a  see  generally  oc- 
cupied by  some  stately  dignitary  of 
the  grand  and  quiet  style,  but  which 
witnesses  great  physical  and  intel- 
lectual activity  in  its  present  occu- 
pant We  should  hardly  feel  oiir- 
selves  called  upon  to  notice  any 
volume  of  sermons,  but  Dr.  Thom- 
son is  a  man  who,  in  a  very  intense 
kind  of  way,  realizes  the  literary  and 
social  life  of  the  present  day ;  and  a 
glance  at  the  list  of  occasions  on 
which  these  sermons  were  preached 
demonstrates  this  very  clearly. 
Thus  we  have  sermons  before  hia 
university,  and  before  different 
societies,  and  in  various  cathedrals; 
a  sermon  preached  at  Wimbledon 
before  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion; a.  sermon  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  and  another  be- 
fore the  Church  Congress ;  sermons 
before  the  Queen  and  Prince  Con- 
sort; and  sermons  before  working 
men;  and  really  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  sermon  is  preached  be- 
fore the  one  audience  as  before  the 
other.  And  the  Archbishop  never 
plays  with  a  subject,  or  handles  it 
after  the  method  of  a '  neat  allusion 
to  the  audience,  on  the  circumstances 

•  •  Life  in  the  Light  of  God's  Word.' 
Sermons,  hj  William,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
York:  Murray.  (We  should  obeeiTe  that 
some  of  these  sermons  have  already  been 
printed  in  another  volume ;  a  fact  which 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned.) 
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that  belong  to  the  delivery  of  the 
sermon;  but  the  Archbishop  deals 
with   his  snbject  in  a  thoughtful, 
argumentative   way,   both   with  a 
good  deal  of  logic  and  a  good  deal 
of  rhetoric.    We  have  heard  it  said 
that  a  sermon  is  the  next  difficult 
thing  to  a  poem;  that  a  sermon 
ought  to  possess  the  completeness 
and  the  fused  thought  and  feeling  of 
a  poem.    We  can  only  say  that  the 
people  who  expect  titus  must  be  a 
very  sanguine  sort  of  people.    We 
may  say  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
poetic  imagery  in  the  Archbishop's 
language.     For  instance:  'But  if 
unity  has  been  lost,  truth  has  been 
preserved  to  us.    And  this  is  our 
consolation.    If  the  Church  be  not 
the  great  Ocean,  vast,  bright,  fresih, 
a  counterpart  of  the  blue  heaven 
above  it,  stiU  she  is  like  the  hurt-- 
dred    lakes    that   nesUe   among    the 
sheltering  hHU ;  they  know  not  each 
other,  but  every  one  of  them  reflects^ 
and  truly,  the   firmament  above.' 
Again ;  the  following  lines  are  strik- 
ing, especially  as  preached  before 
the  late  Prince  Consort  and  the  late 
King  of  the  Belgians :— '  God  has 
pla^  us  upon  this  narrow  island 
of  beings,  wiui  the  waters  of  eternity 
all  around  us;  and  every  inch  of 
ground  is  more  precious  to  us  than 
gold  or  rubies;  for,  as  our  dealings 
with  time  are,  so  our  share  of  im- 
mortality  shall    be.      The    night 
Cometh,  and  it  shall  overtake  the 
thinker  before  he  has  matured  his 
discovery,  and  the  ruler  in  the  midst 
of  plans  of  order  and  improvement' 
There  is  almost  something  prophetic 
in  such  words. 

KOVELKHO  MOBALm. 

It  is  not  very  often  that  I  indulge 
in  novel-reading.  I  like  very  much 
to  take  up  a  novel  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  after  breakfast  or  dinner, 
and  ordinarily  find  that  it  acts  very 
much  as  smoking  affects  most  men 
^as  a  gentle  sedative  or  a  gentle  sti- 
mulant Generally  I  always  get  my 
novels  from  the  same  hand.  I  half 
persuade  myself  that  I  keep  a  lite- 
rary man,  and  his  name  is  l^ollope, 
and  that  it  is  the  aforesaid  Trollope's 
great  duty  to  furnish  me  with  fiction. 
Upon  the  whole  I  find  that  this  es- 


timable purveyor  can  furnish  me 
with  novels  just  as  fast  as  I  can 
manage  to  read  them.  Heaoooid- 
ingly  does  all  my  novel  buBioeas  for 
me;  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
turning  Trollope  away  in  fovour  of 
any  other  novelmonger,  while  he 
provides  me  with  the  pleasant  wares 
that  amuse  without  excitement  or 
fatigue. 

If  I  look  at  other  novels,  it  is  iK>t 
that  I  read  them  gud  novels,  but 
to  gather  up  what  the  writer  has  to 
tell  me  about  himself,  to  examine 
any  theory  of  life  and  manneis 
which  the  pretended  novel  may  set 
forth,  or  its  independent  value  as  a 
contnbution  to  thought  Mr.  0.  W. 
Holmes's  stories,  for  instance,  as  ex- 
emplified in  his  '  Guardian  Angel/ 
are  not  so  much  novels  as  psoycho- 
logical  stories.  The  worst  of  Trol- 
lope is,  that  he  has  contracted  a  had 
habit  of  doing  business  by  way  of 
monthly  instalments;  whereas  I 
like  to  deal  with  his  fiction  not  in 
chips  but  in  the  block,  and  I  confess 
that  during  this  perioa  of  interreg- 
num, while  the  numbers  are  coming 
out,  I  look  at  other  novels. 

I  have  thus  been  looking  at  Mr. 
Shirley  Brooks'  'Sooner  or  lAt8r.| 
Mr.  Brooks'  contributions  to '  Punch' 
are  always   good,  particularly  bis 
'Violet'    and     'The   Nagglotons.' 
That  part  of  the  story  which  most 
resembles   the  'Punch'  oontribn- 
tions  are  best,  such  as  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  club  life,  literary  and  thea- 
trical life,  and  also  the  dialogue, 
though    almost  manneristic  from 
being  cast  in  a  particular  way,  and 
distinguished  rather  by  verbal  than 
by  real  wit    But  the  plot  of  the 
story  is  exceedingly  -weik,  and  ite 
monJity  appears  to  be  detestable. 
Mr.  Shirley  Brooks   is  a  man  so 
widely  known  and  liked  among  lite- 
rary men  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  produce  anything, 
however  Weak  and  unworthy,  ^th" 
out  a  full-volumed  chorus  of  admi- 
ration.   If  there  is  a  *  conspiracy  of 
silence'  there  is  also  a  conspiracy  of 
noise.    In  the  present  day  it  isquite 
possible  to  force  a  work  which  has 
no  conspicuous  merit  into  very  con- 
spicuous notice.  ^ 
I  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Brootr 
story  has  conspicuous  merit— very 
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far  indeed  fromit— bnt  I  speak  now 
of  its  radical  defects.  The  plot  is 
exceedingly  slight,  nothing  more 
than  coald  be  contained  in  a  news- 
paper paragraph.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  Mr.  Brooks'  treatment 
of  his  heroes  and  .his  villain.  The 
Tillain  is  Dudley,  a  precious  rascal 
indeed,  who  endeayoors  to  trade 
npon  a  secret  affecting  a  lady's  re- 
pntation.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  how« 
ever,  that  Dudley  honestly,  though 
mistakenly,  believes  that  he  has  a 
real  and  unanswered  case  against 
the  lady,  and  his  offence,  one  of  a 
suflKciently  deep  dye,  is  that  he  seeks 
to  trafftc  on  it  But  he  is  not  such  a 
rascal  as  the  fine  and  interesting 
character  who  blows  out  Dudley's 
brains  at  the  end  of  the  work. 
Neither  is  he,  to  our  point  of  yiew, 
such  a  rascal  as  that  unheroic  hero 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Ernest  Dormer. 
Mr.  Dormer  keeps  an  establishment 
called  '  The  Hut,'  which  boasts  a 
lady,  an '  improper '  person,  but  one 
who  is  true  to  him  and  loyes  him 
devotedly,  and  is  the  mother  of  his 
children.  Mr.  Dormer  makes  some 
provision  for  her,  but  for  all  he 
ooes,  she  may  go  to  the  bad  and  her 
children  after  her,  while  he  himself 
marries  a  ^ood  country  girl,  without 
any  affection  for  her,  that  he  may 
get  money  and  settle  down  in*  life. 
That  the  slightest  breath  of  imputa- 
tion or  disgrace  should  rest  upon 
his  honour  ia  a  thing  intolerable, 
but  the  deepest  wrongs  of  a  certain 
sort  are  only  the  amiable  amuse- 
ments of  the  stronger  sex ;  and  we 
are  given  to  understand  that  this  is 
a  sufficient  morality  by  which  the 
world  may  be  held  together  and  go 
on. 

It  is  said  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  with 
considerable  truth,  that  he  faithfully 
photographs  the  society  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  of  which  he  is,  doubt- 
less, an  ornament  He  certainly 
shows  the  &l6e  honour  and  selfish 
maxims  that  belong  to  men  of  a  cer- 
tain type.  We  are  told  that  he 
faithfully  shows  us  the  world,  espe- 
cially the  world  of  club-life.  Mr. 
Brooks  is  accurate  enough  in  his 
description  of  men  at  the  *  Octagon,* 
although  we  entirely  question  if 
clnbrnen  talk  as  cleverly  as  he  talks ; 
bat  for  all  that  he  does  not  appear 
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to  know,  or,  rather^  to  reproduce, 
yery  much  of  the  best  men  in  the 
best  clubs.  We  altogether  deny 
any  meaning  to  the  phrase,  when  it 
is  said  of  a  man  that  he  *  knows  the 
world,'  when  he  is  acquainted  only 
with  the  most  worldly  part  of  it 
As  well  might  a  rat  call  his  rat-hole 
a  world  I  As  well  might  one  hold 
up  a  distorted  and  diseased  limb  in 
lieu  of  the  wonderfid  hunum  figure. 
The  world  means  the  thought, 
energy,  endeayour,  science,  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  with  its  noblest 
men  and  women ;  and  to  take  a  set 
of  Londoners,  who,  to  give  them 
their  due,  are  gentlemanly,  well- 
bred,  and  true  to  each  other,  amid 
all  narrowness  of  mental  vision  and 
sensuality  of  life,  and  to  hold  them 
up  as  the  representatives  of  the  best 
men  and  women  of  a  glorious  world, 
is  to  prefer  gas  to  sunlight,  tea-gar« 
dens  to  forests,  masks  to  fisjoes,  the 
rattling  of  tin  to  heayen's  'live 
artillery,' 

DAVID  GABBICK.* 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  has  certainly 
given  us  two  sumptuous  yolumes 
on  the  life  of  Garriok.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  yast  amount  of  Garrick 
bioffraphy  in  the  world,  and,  owing 
to  his  curious  habit  of  preserving 
every  scrap  of  writing,  the  supply  of 
Garrick  correspondence  is  almost 
illimitable.  That  question  of  letters, 
whether  it  is  best  to  preserve  them 
all,  or  to  destroy  them  as  fast  as 
they  are  done  with,  may  perhaps 
be  settled  in  the  first  way  oy  men 
like  Garrick,  but  for  ordinary  men 
ilie  second  course  will  be  found  by 
far  the  less  embarrassing  in  the 
issue.  The  influence  of  Gsurrick  was 
80  real  and  enormous  that  we  should 
not  charge  Mr.  Fitzgerald  with  mere 
bookmaking  if  he  had  only  repro- 
duced once  more  the  details  of  a  life 
of  almost  unexampled  energy  and 
prosperity.  Such  a  story,  fruitful  of 
morals,  is  well  worth  telling  almost 
to  each  generation  a&esh,  according 
to  the  mode  most  acceptable  to  each 

♦  •  The  Life  of  David  Garrick  ;  from 
Original  Family  Papers,  pnd  numerous  pub- 
lished and  unpubliahed  Souroes.'  By  Perc/ 
FiUgei-ald,  M.A.    In  2  vols.   i868. 
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I^eneratiaa.  But  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
imported  into  his  pages  muoh  matter 
that  is  either  absolutely  new,  or 
practically  new,  since  drawn  from 
books  with  which  the  reading  pubho 
has  long  dropped  any  slight  acquaint- 
ance it  may  have  once  possessed. 
Amid  the  very  numerous  facts  here 
collected  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
correct  some  inaccuracies.  But  on 
the  whole,  the  author  has  done  his 
work  creditably,  and  has  written  il 
thoroughly  con  amove ;  but  he  mani« 
festly  holds  a  brief  for  Garrick,  and 
on  every  oontroyerted  point  he  up- 
holds his  hero  with  a  most  absolute 
reliance,  and  is  ready  to  do  fierce 
battle  on  his  behalf  with  any  one 
who  attacks  his  yeritableldol  of  th« 
Theatra 

The  first  part  of  the  first  volume 
is  charmingly  written*  I^fr.  Fit2S- 
gerald  brings  into  relief  the  Hugue- 
not descent  of  the  Gfarricks,  and  the 
early  fortunes  of  the  £ftmilv  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  long  since  we  have  read 
anything  so  touching  as  the  account 
of  the  tender  aSfection  which 
Garrick's  mother  bore  her  husband, 
who  for  many  long  years  served 
away  from  his  family  on  the  rook  of 
Gibraltar.  Even  in  very  early  years 
we  fully  see  in  David  Garrick  the 
proofe  of  aa  affluent  nature  and  a 
sweet  and  gracious  dispoeition. 
There  is  a  strong  dash  of  personal 
romance  about  Garrick.  Most  of 
our  modem  playgoers  have  seen 
Mr.  Sothem's  '  David  Garrick/  and 
the  drama  really  has  its  foundation 
in  fact,  and  might  be  capped  by 
many  other  dramatic  incidents  in  the 
great  player's  life.  A  voyage  which 
he  made  to  Lisbon  is  a  remarkable 
episode  in  which,  though  he  turned 
his  abilities  to  no  practical  account, 
he  pleased  his  uncle  and  procured 
an  opportune  legacy  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  Bemarkable,  also,  is  the 
well-known  episode  with  Samuel 
Johnson,  when  he  became  the  great 
moralist's  first  pupil  at  Edial,  near 
Lichfield,  thougn  we  suspect  he  was 
not  a  schoolboy,  but  merely  a  private 
pupil,  reading  with  <me  who  was 
not  much  bis  senior.  Bomantic,  also, 
was  his  deep  attachment  to  the 
wayward  Peg  Woffington.theheroine 
of  Mr.  Charles  Beade's  story,  whom 
he  long  desired  to  marry,  in  spite  of 


her  constant  infidelities.  Bomaiitie 
was  his  wooing  and  winning  the 
beautiful  danseusc  Vi<detta,with  her 
strange  history  and  canriderable 
fortune,  who  survived  to  the  age  (^ 
ninety-eight,  one  of  tide  central 
figures  of  fiEushionable  cotoiea 
Bemarkable,  also,  was  the  late  grand 
tour  and  its  singular  episode  of 
Parisian  life. 

But  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  sudden  leap  which  he  maie 
into  &vour  and  fortune  when  he 
first  turned  actor  at  Goodman's 
Fields.  He  and  his  brother  were  in 
the  wine  trade,  David  taking  the 
town  agency.  As  may  readily  he 
imagined,  thebusinees,  so  far  aa  Di&Tid 
was  concerned,  was  going  to  ruin.  He 
constantly  frequented  the  theatres, 
and  was  absorbed  by  theatrical 
society.  Garrick  was  a  bom  actor. 
To  act  was  the  one  thing  he  could  do 
thoroughly  well,  and  he  did  it  witfi 
an  innate  genius  which  was  all  his 
own.  The  town  was  taken  hy  storm. 
All  the  West-end  flowed  to  the  little 
City  theatre;  for  the  new  actor 
utterly  discarded  i^  conventional 
rant  a^  mannerism.  He  dared  to 
be  natural.  He  made  a  pi^  for 
himself,  and  was  absolutely  nnn- 
valled  in  his  unique  greatness  and 
originality.  He  showed  in  his  own 
case  that  the  highest  genius  must  be 
sedulously  aided  by  study.  No  man 
could  have  given  more  intense  stody 
to  his  parts.  He  never  advanced  aa 
inch  in  his  profession  without  care- 
fully securing  his  ground.  With  a 
scorn  of  everything  that  was  merely 
traditional,  he  carefully  adhered  to 
everything  that  was  sensible  and 
modest  He  discarded  every  word 
that  could  hurt  a  modest  ear.  Be 
always  bore  himself  as  a  geotieoiaD 
of  imblemished  honour  and  upri^ 
practical  conduct.  He  brongnt  pis 
wife  into  the  green-room  to  piesida 
as  a  ladv  among  ladies,  and  banifibed 
the  insolent  loungers  of  the  eouHsu*, 
He  discerned  plainly  that  his  gedoB 
had  brought  him  a  peculiar  vocation, 
in  which  he  could  do  good  for  him- 
self and  his  generation.  The  pioos 
Bishop  Newton  encouraged  him,  and 
told  bun  that  he  needed  no  exonses  Av 
adopting  such  a  profession,  whieb 
would  not  hurt  his  ohaneter  bat 
would  makehis  fortune*  SoftiMba 
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£rom  lapemg  into  any 
career^  t  oat  a  quiet  cap  of  tea  with  his 
-wife  in  SoathamptoQ  Bow,  or  a  chat 
with  a  poor  aged  curate  on  the  lawn 
at  Hampton,  were  among  his  most 
ddightfol  as  his  simplest  pleasures. 
iLmid  the  crowd  of  strange  and 
Taried  characteis  with  which  bis 
profession  broaght  him  in  contact, 
Garrick  moved  with  incomparable 
courtesy  and  adroitness.  He  placed 
.  the  management  of  Drory  Lane  on  a 
sound  commercial  basis.  He  desired 
to  Inform  and  elevate  the  popular 
tastes,  and  to  a  great  extent  he  did 
so ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  public 
infflsted  on  being  pleased  in  a  parti* 
cular  way,  instead  of  being  imprao- 
tioable  he  made  a  commercial  suo- 
ceas  out  of  their  bad  taste.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  for  thirty 
years  he  attained  a  success  as  a 
manager  which  has  been  the  de- 
n^Muring  dream  of  every  subsequent 
manager  since  his  day,  and  amassed 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Nor 
vas  this  all.  He  infinitely  raised  tha 
character  of  the  art  and  the  profes* 
SLon.  He  exemplified  a  noble  sen* 
tence  of  Lord  Ly  tton's,  spoken  many 
years  ago  at  the  fekrewell  Macready 
dionar:  'Let  but  the  man  be  the 
honour  of  his  profession  and  the  pro« 
£B6sion  will  be  the  honour  of  the 
man.'  And  when  he  died,  Johnson 
in  one  of  his  magnificent  sentences 
truly  spoke  of  that '  stroke  of  death, 
which  has  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of 
nations  and  impoverished  the  public 
etook  of  harmless  pleasure.' 

Thus  much  exhibits  a  career 
which  deserves  no  meaner  title  than 
magnificent  But  when  we  come  to 
the  shades  and  failings  that  belong 
to  this  extraordinary  character,  we 
ftie  surprised  at  the  almost  total 
want  of  discrimination  which  Mr. 
Fit^erald  has  exhibited.  In 
order  to  exhibit  Garrick  as  a  faultless 
monster,  he  has  done  injustice  to 
better  men  than  Garrick.  We  will 
Tentura  to  split  a  friendly  lance 
with  him  on  a  few  topics  of  perma- 
nent literary  and  social  interest.  It 
is  granted  on  all  sides  that  Garrick 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  generosity 
in  great  things;  but  the  fiust  seems 
fully  evidenced  by  general  concur- 
rent testimony,  that  beyond  prudence 
or  evena  wise  parsim(nQy,  he  was  un- 
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gracefully  penurious  in  little  thmgs. 
Now  this  is  a  very  fine  style  of 
character— the  character  of  the  man 
who  is  mean  in  little  things  but 
magnificent  in  great  things.  But  a 
still  finer  character  is  easily  conceiv- 
able, that  of  the  man  who  is  liberal 
in  great  things,  but  ennobles  even 
little  things  by  his  generosity  and 
good  taste.  In  this  respect  Garrick 
halts.  In  another  respect  we  are 
reatly  disappointed  with  him. 
ick  was  a  literary  man.  Many 
of  his  vers  de  wcUU  are  not  at  all  so 
bad.  Many  of  his  prologues  are 
exceedingly  good.  Some  of  his  epi- 
grams are  among  the  best  in  the 
language.  Take,  for  instance,  that 
on  the  rhyming  auack  Dr.  Hill,  who 
pestered  him  with  his  force : 

*  For  fwoesaad  phydc  bts  aqiul  thtn  scare*  to; 
HIa  (krocs  tre  pbyslc;  fail  phjtto  a  ftne  lt|^ 

and  that  immortal  one  on  poor  Gold- 
smith— 

'  Hera  llM  K0U7  QoUbmith,  far  ihortneai  etUed 

NoU; 
Wbo  wrote  like  an  angd,  bat  talkid  like  poor 
FOIL' 

Happiest  of  epigrams,  since  it  pro- 
yoked  the  glorious  'Retaliation/ 
which  gives  tiie  most  accurate  view 
of  Gaxrick's  character,  erring,  ac« 
cording  to  Goldsmith's  gentle  wont^ 
on  the  lenient  side.  We  observe 
with  regret  that  the  finest  comedies 
which  the  English  language  pro- 
duced at  this  epoch,  the  comedies 
of  Goldsmith  tuid  the  comedies  of 
Sheridan,  were  not  brought  out 
under  the  Drury  Lane  management 
Johnson,  it  is  well  known,  frequently 
spoke  disparagingly  of  Garnet;  and 
Johnson's  censure  carries  the  more 
weight  as.  he  generously  conceded 
every  fine  point  in  his  friend's  cha- 
racter, ana  would  allow  no  one  to 
abuse  him  but  himself.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Garrick  fiuled  to  pro- 
eure  a  full  measure  of  Johnson's 
respect  and  regard.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
thinks  that  this  is  infinitely  to  the 
discredit  of  Johnson,  and  he  applies 
harsher  terms  to  the  great  moralist's 
moral  principles  than  we  have  ever 
elsewhere  seen.  We  know,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  Johnson's  life  and 
conduct  to  warrant  the  suspicion 
that  he  was  envious  of  that  great 
xenown  and  prosperity.  He  has 
z  a 
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himself  expressed  his  opinion  of 
such  prosperity  in  the  phrase  Nan 
invideo,  miror  magis.  But  we  look 
in  Tain  for  any  evidence  that  Gar- 
rick  acted  the  part  of  a  true  friend 
towards  Johnson.  Those  were  weary 
and  anxious  years  during  which 
Johnson  was  fighting  a  hard  and 
cruel  fight  with  the  world,  while. 
Garrick  was  accumulating  wealth 
and  forming  illustrious  friendships. 
We  should  have  been  glad  to  find 
Garrick  forcing  an  active  kindness 
upon  Johnson,  and  bringing  the  shy, 
rugged  scholar  into  the  society  of 
those  who  would  promote  his  Tiews 
in  life ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any 
evidence  of  this.  '  He  has  got  friends, 
sir,'  said  Johnson, '  but  not  a  friend.' 
These  words  appear  to  us  to  de- 
scribe Garrick's  position  very  ex- 
actly. He  received  smiles  and  wel- 
comes on  every  side,  and  was  an 
honoured  and  favoured  guest  wher- 
ever he  might  be  persi^Mled  to  be- 
stow himself;  but  he  was  incapable 
of  riveting  to  himself  any  deep, 
futhful,  and  tender  heart  among 
his  friends.  It  is  possible  that  John- 
son's sensitiveness  morbidly  exag- 
gerated Garrick*s  defects;  but  the 
substratum  was  just,  and  there  is 
little  reason  to  doubt  but  the  break- 
fiut  between  Prospero  and  Asper 
was  a  real  representation.  Another 
occasion  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald  cites 
as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
goodness  of  Garrick's  nature  ap- 
pears to  us  to  bear  a  very  different 
interpretation.  Johnson  was  pre- 
pariug  his  famous  edition  of  Shake- 
speare, the  preface  to  which  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Garrick  offered  him  tfae 
use  of  his  library,  which  would  be 
peculiarly  useful  for  his  friend's 
purpose.  But  going  into  his  library, 
Garrick  found  Johnson,  according 
to  his  usual  habit,  very  buoy  pulling 
down  the  books  and  strewing  the 
floor  with  them ;  whereupon  Gar- 
rick waxed  exceedingly  angry.  For 
our  own  part  we  think  that  Garrick 
acted  in  abominably  bad  taste,  and 
without  any  true  friendly  or  gentle- 
manly feeling.  When  he  gave  John- 
son the  use  of  his  library,  he  did  so 
with  the  fullest  knowledge  of/J^ 
friend's  character,  that  he  ww»  ^ff^DJ 
to  handle  books  roughly,  aw'*^**®  ^^ 


all  disposed  to  like  a  rebuke  on  the 
subject,  and  Garrick  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  for  any  slight  un&- 
vourable  consequences  which  his 
invitation  might  entaiL  He  might 
have  known  that  much  might  be 
excused  to  so  great  a  man  engi^ed 
in  so  important  an  undertaJdng. 
He  was  also  practically  declaring 
that  the  morocco  binding  was  a 
much  more  important  object  to  him 
than  the  feelings  or  friendship  of 
the  ungainly  scholar.  It  was  just 
one  of  those  occasions  which  tests 
the  innate  delicacy  and  goodness 
and  unselfishness  of  a  man,  and  by 
that  test  Garrick  failed.  His  inor- 
dinate oovetousness  of  the  coarsest 
flattery  would  also  &tally  detract 
from  any  claim  to  greatness  of  mind. 
All  readers  vnll  be  delighted  with 
the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
work,  but  b^ond  that  only  the 
limited  portion  of  them  who  take  a 
vivid  and  enthusiastic  interest  in 
the  stage.  To  others  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  will  present  a  fringnlar 
mixture  of  monotonousness  ana  di»- 
cursivenees.  From  his  survey  of 
the  theatrical  past  Mr.  Fitzgerald  is 
able  to  speak  with  considerable  au- 
thority on  the  present  state  of  the 
drama.  He  complains  that  the  stage 
is  now  given  up  to  'spectacles* 
which  must  run  their  hundreds  of 
nights  in  order  to  be  a  pecuniary 
success,  and  that  the  genuine  play« 
goer  cannot  find  any  fair  actors  or 
real  variety.  He  exhorts  maoagen 
to  return  to  the  old  i^stem,  and 
assures  them  that  it  would  paj^ 
'Managers  should  have  the  courage 
to  go  back  by  degrees  and  faring 
out  pieces  of  the  good  old  sort 
That  such  would  soon  "pay**  tiiere 
can  be  no  doubt  (?).  There  should 
be  some  classification  of  theatres, 
and  burlesque  and  "  sensation " 
things  confined  to  proper  houses  of 
their  own,  and  very  soon  we  might 
look  for  a  return  of  those  "paLmj 
days  of  the  drama"  which  seem  to 
belong  to  the  mythology,  and  find 
ourselves  enjoying  as  hearty  a  laugh 
and  rich  entertainment  at  our  thea- 
tres as  ever  audience  did  in  the 
days  of  old  Drury  Lane,  under  the 
management  of  the  great  actor  and 
no  less  incomparable  manager^  Da- 
^d  Garrick/ 
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DIABT  NOTBS. 

I  had  oome  ont  of  the  British 
Mnflenm,  and  was  just  tnining  into 
Bloomsbury  Square,  when  a  woman 
aooosted  me,  apparently  in  the 
deepest  poverty  and  distress,  and 
detailed  to  me  a  case  of  great  misery 
existing  in  a  yery  low  and  even 
dangerous  locality  at  the  back  of 
the  Seven  Dials.  The  discemiog 
reader  will  peroeive  that  what  leads 
to  the  menticip  of  this  dronmstanoe 
is  the  very  remarkable  chapter  of 
acddents  belonging  to  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Speke,whidihas  set  nsallnpon 
discovering  anything  that  may  be 
at  all  remarkable  in  onr  London 
peripatetio  experiences.  A  oolice- 
man  once  expressively  tola  me, 
I  hope  with  only  a  metaphorical 
meaning,  that  the  stranger  who  got 
into  this  locality  might  have  all  the 
teeth  in  his  head  dj»wn  out  The 
begging  woman  said  that  she  had  no 
ooal,  no  clothes,  no  forniture,  and 
that  there  bad  jost  been  the  death 
of  a  little  child  in  the  house.  Ig^ve 
her  the  sam  of  one  penny  sterling, 
and  I  also  noted  down  her  name  and 
address.  It  was  a  great  act  of 
-wealmess  giving  this  penny,  which 
was  simply  given  as  the  cheapest 
way  of  escaping  importunity.  It  so 
happened  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  I  found  myself  not  fiir  from  tho 
address  which  the  woman  had  given 
me,  and  the  idea  occurred  to  my 
mind  that  I  might  spend  a  little 
time  in  investigating  the  case. 
Archbishop  Whatol/s  celebrated 
saying  will  occur  to  my  reader,  that 
though  he  had  done  many  things 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  had  left  undone  much  that  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  was  thankful 
to  say  that  he  had  never  given  six- 
pence to  a  beggar.  The  man  who 
made  this  apparently  hard  speech 
was  one  who  gave  away  thousands 
upon  thousands  with  a  munificence 
tlmt  was  almost  reckless.  He  ought, 
however,  to  have  qualified  his  for- 
mula by  the  words  without  inquiry^ 
to  make  it  a  rule  really  worth  ac- 
cepting. 

In  we  frightful  neighbourhood  to 
which  I  went  there  was  a  dirty  fog 
that  might  be  almost  carved— 4i 
dirty  smell  that  might  be  almost 


felt  With  one  or  two  ingemouB 
youths  of  the  gallowB-lzee  order  I 
entered  into  converse,  and  one  of 
them  told  me  it  was  his  delight  to 

fo  to  public-houses  and  to  see '  Jack 
heppard'  acted.  I  accordingly 
gathered  that  that  favourite  do- 
mestic drama  still  holds  its  wonted 
sway  over  the  juvenile  mind.  Per 
varies  casus^per  tot  disorimina  rerum, 
as  Maro  hath  it,  I  made  my  way  to 
the  address  which  had  been  given  me. 
I  am  bound  to  say,  to  the  credit  of 
the  poor  beggar,  that  her  statement 
was  strictly  correct,  and  even  fell 
short  of  the  dismal  truth.  Now  I 
feel  bound  to  give  the  whole  beggipg 
fraternity  the  benefit  of  this  crucial 
instance.  It  is  perfectly  true,  as 
Mr.  Oathome  Haixiy  tells  us,  that 
there  is  an  army  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  stalwart  beggars,  who 
refuse  to  labour,  and  batten  on  tho 
labours  of  honest  folk.  They  gratify 
the  natural  love  of  incident,  variety, 
change  of  air,  and  adventure.  But 
still  there  are  thousands  of  in- 
stences  where  misery  is  concealed 
and  unrelieved ;  and  the  overwhehn- 
ing  preponderance  of  fraadulent 
vagabonds  obscures  full  considera-  . 
tion  for  them.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  the  almsgiving  of  the  State 
does  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
State,  as  Mr.  Buskin  well  argues, 
being  richer  than  any  individual, 
ought  to  give  its  alms  more  liberally 
thim  any  individual  can  give  alms. 
So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the 
case,  we  all  know  how  necessary  it 
is  to  supplement  public  charity  by 
private  charity.  I  confess  to  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  internal  satisfiiction 
in  having  tracked  this  poorb^gar 
to  her  lair.  Henceforward  I  will 
try  and  break  through  the  weakness 
of  giving  alms  to  beggars  in  the 
street;  but  once  or  twice  in  a  way, 
if  the  case  really  seems  a  genuine 
one,  I  will  try  and  make  a  personal 
inquiry,  and  may  find  a  case  where 
I  may  appropriately  bestow  the 
little  savings  which  Uie  eradication 
of  this  bad  habit  may  bring  with  it 

Jones  came  to  me  to-day,  in  somo 
little  distress,  to  which,  however^ 
he  would  be  unwilling  to  confess. 
Brown  had  met  him  in  the  street 
and  had  cut  him.    He  went  up  to 
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Brown,  and  aaked  him  what  he 
meant  The  only  aatififtuslion  he 
got  from  Blown  was  the  remark 
that  a  man  had  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  firiendfl  for  himself.  Jones 
onghttohave  answered  thst  a  man 
oertoinly  has  a  right  to  choose  his 
own  friends,  hat  when  once  he  has 
chosen  ihem,  he  his  no  right  to  oat 
them  withont  coming  to  the  fQllest 
explanation.  Oh,  those  capital  re- 
joinders which  occnr  to  ns  a  day  or 
two  after  they  are  wanted! 

This  set  me  thinking  on  tiie  sub- 
ject of  cnts.    I  hope  I  have  not  got 
a  qnarrelsome  set  of  acquaintance, 
but  I  remember  varions  cases  of  cat 
among  them.    A  dead  out  is  to  my 
mind  always  nnsatisfactory.  It  acts, 
as  a  penalty,  so  unequally.    Jones 
was  a  tender-hearted  man,  and  this 
cut  rather  made  him  wince.    Per- 
haps BroWn  knew  this,  and  this 
would  make  his  cut  of  a  IMend  of 
many  years'  standing,  without  any 
alleged  reason,  still  more  cowardly 
and  unjustifiable.    A  cut  may  in- 
flict really  keen  mtsery  on  a  sensitive 
and  generous  temper,  while  a  man 
of  paohydermatoas  conscience  will 
at  once  forget  the  annoyance  among 
other  friends.    If  you  have  anything 
against  a  fHend,  tell  it  to  him ;  but 
to  refuse  to  bring  your  charge,  wheto 
it  is  demanded,  seems  heinous.  Two 
social  canons  ought  to  prevail  in 
such  oases.    First,  have  some  trust 
and  loyalty  towards  your  friend,  and 
when  you  have  the  well-grounded 
conviction  that  he  is  a  good  fellow, 
excuse  at  once  any  minor  matter 
that  may  annoy  you.    Secondly,  if 
you  really  have  something  serious 
against  him,  seek  him  out,  and  put 
the  matter  to  him.    I  hardly  ever 
knew  this  done  but  there  was  at 
once  an  easy  explanation  or  an  easy 
for^veness.       ^ 

We  remember  the  story  of  the 
butler  who  laid  down  the  broad 
principle  that  High  Churchmen 
drink  the  most  and  Low  Church- 
men eat  the  most  I  believe  that  it 
is  a  perfectly  safe  principle,  and  gives 
the  real  state  of  the  case.  I  can  cap 
it  with  the  following:— A  der^- 
man  was  talking  with  his  church- 
warden the  other  day  on  the  mighty 
diffisrence  between  the  Church  and 


Bisseni  'Ah,  yes/  xetumed  the 
churchwarden;  'whenever  I  goes 
to  market,  I  aoon  fiail  «nt  the  dif- 
ferenoe  between  Ohnnhmen  and 
Dissenteia  aoiong  my  ouMoraBML' 
«And  what  is  the  diiFeniioe?'  in- 
quired the  ezpeetant  pastor.  'Why, 
Bir,  if  they^  Disnntsn  th^y  lia^ 
and  if  they  are  Chiuofasiiii  thsgr 
swear/  

I  have  jusi  noted »einiou  ali- 
take  in  Dean  Stanley's  'MemonalB 
of  We8tttUBsterAbbey'(p.i86).  He 
states  that  the  Ihikaof  OnmbBTlMid 
died  at  Monaoo,  and  his  body  was 
transporfcsd  to  Engtaiitl.  It  was  not 
the  Duke  of  Onmhsttond,  but  tin 
Duke  of  York.  His  deoesae  thsie 
was  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
hist(»7  of  the  little  prinoipaliiy, 
and  is  ftilly  related  by  the  local 
historians. 


I  cennotmy  that  I  am  at  allt 
fled  wilh  the   paper  on  Oentena- 
lianism  in  the  current  nnmher  of 
the  '  Quarterly  Review/    It  is  an 
etcellent  subject  inadequately  haa- 
died.     The  author  has  hardly  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  real  poitt^ 
which  is  to  euhstsntfate  one  «r  mm 
cases  of  oentenarianiBm  on  evf dense 
that  would  be  perfectly  saMyiagto 
a  court  cf  law.    It  is  most  exlaia- 
ordinary  that  in  tills  period  af  ear 
history   the  queetion   of  eenteoi^ 
rianism  should  still  beaproblett; 
one  of  the  many  instances  thatshow 
us  that  the  habit  of  oavefdl  ohssrtfr- 
tion  and  registration  of  ihets  is  by 
no    means   widely  diffhsed*      Star 
George  Coniewall  Lewis  vehemently 
held  the  negative ;  ft  was,  in  £Mt,  a 
point  on  which  he  was  almost  rabid. 
A    single    instance    satis&olocfly 
proved  would  be  sufficient  to  in- 
validate his  condnsfon.    The  Qotc*- 
tsrly  Reviewer  has  fiedled  to  see  that 
it  is  no  object  to  eolleet  many  re- 
puted cases  of  oentenarianism,  but 
the  point  is  to  prove  any  one  or 
more  cases  in  an  irrefragable  way. 
There  are  many  oases  in  which  we 
feel  a  moral  certainty,  but  some  litak 
is  wanting  in  the  chain  of  proof! 
There  are  also  many  instsnoes  in 
which  en  extreme  age  is  impnted ; 
but  when  the  lepnted  osntenarian 
dies,  the  ascertained  i^  is  genwally 
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fieif,  when  I  htkYe  fleen  ftUeeed  cases 
of  oanteiiamniflm,  hare  made  oarefal 
inquiries;  and  although  in  at  least 
Okie  case  I  hare  not  had  the  shadow 
of  moral  donbt  on  the  snbjeet,  I  am 
iioi  snre  that  the  e^idenoe  would 
entirely  satisfy  an  impartial  jury  of 
my  cirilized  eoontrymen.  The 
standard  case  of  old  Parr  would 
probably  break  down  for  want  of 
sufficient  eridenee. '  The  great  ar- 
gument on  which  Sir  G.  0.  Lewis 
lested  was,  that  no  person  of  royal 
or  noble  birth  mentioned  in  histoid 
ever  attained  that  age.  Still  there 
are  several  instances  in  an  order»of 
life  in  whieh  great  attention  ia  paid 
to  aceuvacy  of  dates.  The  late  Bev. 
W.  Davis,  an  incumbent  in  Here- 
fordshire, died  at  the  registered  age 
of  105,  and  this,  with  ^rther  evi- 
dence that  might  be  adduced,  would 
be  suificiently  authentic.  Another 
ckngyman  heM  his  living  for 
BSTenty-three  years ;  and  supposing 
that  he  obtamed  his  living  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-seven,  this  would 
rasifce  him  a  centenarian.  The  late 
Lady  Blakiston  is  not  named, 
though  perhaps  alluded  to  by  the 
Beviewer,  who  died  cmly  a  few  years 
ago  upwairds  of  a  hundred.  Dr. 
Buth,  the  late  President  of  Magda- 
len, died  m  his  hundredth  year. 
There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  he  should  not  have  liyed 
a  little  longer;  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
poosd  that  a.  hard  and  fast  line 
should  be  drawn.  I  have  not  the 
least  moral  doubt  on  the  subject  of 
oentenarianism,  but  the  formal 
proof  is  often  defective,  and  a  little 
caie,  whieh  the  matter  well  de- 
serves, would  easily  supply  thu  as 
the  eases  adse. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  appears  to 
be  making  a  singular  omlapse  in 
political  reputation.  Ordinarily  his 
party  have  treated  him  with  a 
zeverence,  a  Teneration,  an  idolatry, 
as  it  were.  Men  resorted  to  him 
as  to  an  Achitophel— as  to  an  oracle 
of  God.  But  now  his  counsel  ap- 
-pesis  to  have  been  changed  into 
foolishness.  Ireland  is  the  question 
of  the  day,  the  great  subject  that 
was  to  have  been  debated  on  that 
memorable  night  when  it  was  an- 


nounced that  another  man  of  letters 
was  now  Prime  Minister.  Of  Mr. 
Mill's  pamf^let  in  respect  to  Ire- 
land, t^e '  Pall  MaU  Gazette,'  which 
ordinarily  would  follow  him  with 
the  utmost  devotion,  honourably 
and  emphatically  says:— 'Mr.  Mill 
appears  to  us  to  be  content  with 
premiflses  incomplete  and  not  always 
correct,  to  ignore  indisputable  and 
relevant  but  inconvenient  ones,  and 
to  baae  a  very  broad  conclusion  on 
foundations  framed  and  fitted  to 
sustain  a  compa>rative1y  narrow  one, 
in  a  manner  which  is  neither  logical 
nor  philosophic'  Similarly  the 
'Saturday  Review'  speaks  of  him 
as '  the  most  Uiorough-going  apostle 
of  communism,*  with  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  sharpest  language  in 
which  that  slmrp  periodical  in- 
dulges. Thus  the  great  logician, 
the  great  pbilo8oi)her  of  the  age. 
is  charged  with  being  both  illogical 
and  unphilosophical.  Macaulay  has 
drawn  a  strikmg  contrast  between 
Bacon  the  ^philosopher  and  Bacon 
the  attorney-general:  Bacon  seek- 
ing for  truth  and  Bacon  seeking  for 
the  seals.  The  contrast  is  just  as 
strong  between  Mr.  Mill  in  his 
study  and  Mr.  Mill  on  the  platform — 
Mr.  Mill  composing  works  which 
we  may  all  read  witli  intense  ad- 
miration and  instruction,  and  Mr. 
Mill  fomenting  political  passions 
aiHl  bringing  forward  political  nos- 
trums. His  Irish  nostrum  is,  as  he 
admits,  of  a  most  revolutionary 
character,  but  would  by  no  means 
meet  the  views  of  those  who  want 
an  Irish  revolution,  and  intensify 
all  the  local  miseries  that  have  been 
caused  by  subletting.  I  do  not 
enter  on  the  i)olitical  question,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  Mr.  Mill.  Had  he 
never  entered  Parliament  Mr.  Mill 
would  have  been  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  national 
sages— one  of  the  clearest,  deepest, 
and  most  dispassionate  thinkers 
that  our  country  has  known.  And 
now——  

This  last  paragraph  has  reminded 
me  of  an  unpublished  Curiosity 
of  Literature  now  in  my  possession. 
Many  years  back  an  Irish  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  circulated  a  set  of 
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querieB  on  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
Some  indiTidnal  Bent  in  a  set  of 
metrical  answen  not  yery  compli- 
mentary to  the  Gommiadon,  and 
not  exactly  conveying  the  kind  of 
information  wanted.  The  answers 
to  the  interrogatories  were  actually 
printed— at  least  a  parin-for  a  blue 
book,  before  the  tuiaracter  of  the 
communication  was  understood  and 
the  impression  erased.  I  give  some 
of  the  queries  and  their  answers  :— 

'  Q-  (4-)  What  If  the  ordloAiy  diet,  and  oon- 
dItSoQ  with  respect  to  clothing,  of  the  laboorliig 
olMMt  In  yoor  purlBh  ? 
*A.  The  general  diet  ie  potatoes  and  potfU, 
For  seldom.  If  eyer,  they  see  anj  jofait; 
Their  clothing  is  yaiioua,  as  every  fool 

knows; 
Some  daaeiU,  some  ragged,  without  any 
hoee.' 
•  Q.  (7.)  What  woold  be  the  yearly  expense 
of  food  for  an  able-bodied  labourer  in  ftiU  work, 
at  the  average  price  of  provisions  during  each 
of  the  last  three  yean  ? 

'A.  And  now  for  this  question ^-to  answer  it 
rights 
I  wm  send  you  a  man  with  a  ftir  appetite; 
Toa  can  CMd  him  a  quarter,  and  Judge 

pretty  near 
What  would  be  a  just  average  during  the 
year.' 
*Q.  (9.)  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  oabtns  with- 
out land? 

•jL  From  one  to  two  pounds  thagr  wUl  premise 
to  pay; 
But  the  landlord  Is  glad,  after  two  years, 

to  say, 
"  ini  forgive  you  the  Hnt  ft  yon  give  up 

thetay," 
He  then  gets  another,  who  ads  the  same 
way/ 
'  Q'  (to*)  Of  what  description  of  buildings  are 
those  cabins  and  how  ftimished?  Are  they  sup- 
plied with  bedsteads  and  comfortable  bedding? 
*A.  A  cabin  consists  of  the  walls,  roof,  and  floor; 
with  KmeHmm  a  window,  and  mostly  a 

door. 
Their  beds  sre  of  stnw;  and,  Instesd  of  a 

ruft 
A  slip  of  a  pig,  to  keep  their  feet  snug.' 

All  the  metrical  answers  are  odd 
and  rather  good;  but  the  oddest 
thing  is  that  they  so  nearly  made 
their  appearance  in  the  shape  of  a 
blue  book. 

I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  see  that 
the  triennial  mndel  Festiyal  at 
Sydenham  is  not  to  be  abandoned. 
It  was  Lord  Coke's  &mous  saying 


that  a  corporation  has  no  soul,  but 
I  shaU  be^  to  think  that  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  Company  ia  at  least  an 
exception,  and  that  it  has  a  musical 
and  poetic  soul.    Perhaps  that  soul 
is  Mr.  George  Qrove^  the  secretary, 
one  of  the  fS>lest  and  most  enlight- 
ened public  writers  we  possess,  who 
is  also  the  soul  of  another  institu- 
tion, the  Palestine  £xplorati<m  Fund. 
The  Crrstal  Palace  Company  is  now 
probably  indurated  to  the  unpleas- 
ing  truth  that  by  these  festivals  th^ 
can  only  command  a  nanow  margin 
of  profit,  and  may  probably  be  de- 
bited with  a  decided  margin  of  loss. 
But  they  are  able  to  see  that  in 
reality  they  are  doinga  great  work- 
that  they  are  infinitely  extending 
and  instructing  the  musical  taste  m 
the  country— imd  that  there  are  large 
and  beneficent  ends  to  be  attained 
by  these  festivals  which  a  great 
public  company  might  well  seek  to 
promote.    It  may  be  said,  howeyer, 
that  at  Sydenham  there  are  some 
sorts  of  music  which  axe  not  best 
suited  to  all  sorts  of  hearers;  that  the 
solos  are  not  fjEdrly  heard  in  distant 
galleries.    But,  on  ib»  other  hand, 
what  a  full  compensation  is  made 
by  the  massiTe  orchestral  musie« 
the  chorus  four  thousand  strong,  so 
wonderfidly  adapted  to  that  wihh 
derfiil '  Israel  in  ±2gypt^'  which  will 
be  rendered  at  Sydenham  with  a 
breadth  and  fulness  which  hitherto 
has  never    before  been  attained. 
These  festivals  have  been  a  choice 
delight  in  past  years.    At  the  time 
of  their  ;recurrence  the  gaidens  are 
in  the  full  flush  of  their  beauty,aDd 
the  noblest   landscape  which  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  can  show 
is  seen  to  the  utmost  scenic  advan- 
tage.   There  ia  no  similar  occasioii 
where  the  noblest  senses  of  sight 
and  hearing  can  receive  such  deep 
and  pure  gratification,  and  I  hope 
we  shall  do  our  parts  in  securing 
the  company  from  loss,  and  for  se- 
curing to  the  metropolis  the  recur* 
rence  of  those  great  triemiial  musical 
festivals  which  have  so  long  been 
the  glory  of  some  of  the  moxe  &- 
voured  provinces. 
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CHAPTEB  IV, 

THE  BBI8T0L  CHANNEL. 


ASHOBT  time  befoie  I  dispofied 
of  the  ZephyriDa,  I  xeceived 
a  letter  from  Biown  to  say  that  he 
had  at  last  met  with  a  suitable  Tea- 
sel, a  good  sea-boat,  strongly  built, 
well  found*  and  *able  to  go  any- 
where.' Her  owner  had  ordered  her 
to  be  built  two  years  before,  without 
limitation  as  to  expense,  but  had 
neyer  taken  her  beyond  her  native 
riyer,  or  placed  a  regular  crew  on 
board  of  her.  His  intention  appears 
to  haye  been  only  to  gratify  his 
taste  for  the  picturesque,  for  he  had 
had  her  painted  red,  and  moored 
on  the  water  in  front  of  his  drawing- 
xoom  windows.  I  should  imagine 
that  he  had  deriyed  his  ideas  of 
beauty  from  the  natives  of  Australia 
or  New  Zealand,  a  supposition  which 
derives  some  colour  from  the  fieuit 
that  he  was  a  merchant  prince,  and 
had  given  the  yacht  the  name  of 
the  Kangaroo.  Now,  however,  he 
was  tired  of  his  gaudy  &vourite, 
and  being  a  wealthy  man,  was  will- 
ing to  part  with  her  at  a  very 
moderate  price.  This  suited  me, 
and  I  accordingly  gave  Brown  di- 
rections to  conclude  the  purchase, 
which  was  soon  effected.  Therewas 
no  one  on  board  of  her  when  we 
entered  into  possession,  nor  did  any 
one  appear  to  take  the  slightest 
interest  in  her,  except,  perhaps,  tiie 
butier,  who  came  down  to  the  water's 
edge  to  drop  a  tear  over  her  depar- 
ture; but  even  he  confessed  that 
what  he  most  lamented  was  the  loas 
of  the  spyglass. 

The  JEangaroo  was  about  forty- 
five  tons,  old  measurement ;  but  by 
the  new  measurement,  which  only 
represents  half  the  real  burden,  and 
has  not  been  adopted  by  the  yacht 
clubs,  she  was  only  twenty-two. 
She  contained  the  accommodation 
nsually  found  in  vessels  of  that  size, 
namely,  after  cabin,  saloon,  state 
room,  pantry,  and  forecastle.    The 

*  See  'London  Societj,'  vol.  zi.,  p.  432. 


after  cabin  I  intended  for  Emily, 
Arethusa,  and  the  maid;  the  state 
room  for  myself;  but  I  was  prohi- 
bited from  appropriating  the  latter 
by  Brown,  whom  I  found  already  in 
possession,  and  who  asserted  that 
the  state  room  was  invariably  de- 
voted to  the  captain's  use,  and  de- 
monstrated his  nght  in  the  present 
case  by  calling  my  attention  to  the 
length  of  the  berth— six  feet  six — 
ana  observing  that  the  late  captain 
was  six  feet  two.  This  argument 
appeared  so  forcible  that  I  was 
obliged  to  resign  my  claun,  and 
sleep  in  the  saloon,  which  was  some- 
what inconvenient,  as  my  bed  had 
to  be  carried  in  evesry  night,  and 
removed  every  morning  before  we 
sat  down  to  breakfast. 

To  judge  from  the  inventory  of 
stores  forwarded  to  me,  which 
covered  a  whole  sheet  of  foolscap, 
any  one  would  have  supposed  that 
no  possible  kind  of  tackle  could  be 
wanting  on  board  the  Kangaroo;  but 
I  found  on  my  arrival  tmt,  accord- 
ing to  Brown's  ideas,  there  was  no 
pifft  of  her,  from  the  deck  to  the 
spindle,  in  which  some  improvement 
was  not  either  necessary  or  desirable. 
I  was  obliged  to  be  firm.  Brown 
was  an  honest  man,  and,  I  beh'eve, 
cared  for  my  interests ;  but  then  he 
was  captain  of  the  yacht,  and  was 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  himself  and 
his  owner.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  keep  him  constantly 
in  check,  and  to  bring  down  his 
loffcy  conceptions  to  the  vulgar  con- 
sideration of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  The  stores  which  were  least 
required  appeared  to  have  been  pro- 
vided on  board  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. There  were  three  full  dinner 
services,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  glass,  sufficient  for  a 
dinner  party  of  twenty,  and  filling 
up  all  the  lockers,  so  that  we  had 
scarcely  any  space  left ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  were  no  cooking 
utensils,  no  water  tank,  and  a  very 
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indifferent  store.  What  between 
the  rolling  of  the  yessel,  and  the 
misadventores  of  the  boy  or  cat,  we 
did  not  long  feel  any  inconrenienoe 
from  the  snperabandance  aboyo 
mentioned;  but  I  had  at  once  to 
pnrchase  an  American  kitchener, 
and  a  twehty<gallon  tank  of  gal- 
vanized iron,  in  addition  to  two 
water-casks.  The  gigs  were  also  in 
an  nnsatisfactory  state,  as,  indeed, 
boats  always  seem  to  be :  these  had 
to  be  renewed,  and  before  I  was  ready 
to  start  I  endorsed  the  opinion  of  a 
yachting  friend,  that,  in  fitting  out, 
a  hundred  pounds '  goes  like  smoke.' 

Several  mistakes  seemed  to  have 
been  committed  with  regard  to  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  Kan- 
garoo ;  and  alwough  the  exterior  of 
the  vessel  was  built  of  mahogany,  the 
cabins  were  lined  with  deal,  the 
painting  and  gilding  on  which  re- 
quired constant  renewal.  The  lockers 
were  made  so  deep,  and  with  such 
small  openings  at  the  top,  that  it 
was  next  to  impossible  to  extract 
anything  out  of  them ;  and  although 
there  was  scarcely  any  accommoda- 
tion for  baggage,  there  was  in  one 
place  a  large  empty  chamber,  so  re- 
markably situated  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  any  convenient  access 
to  it,  without  destroying  the  saloon 
and  staircase.  I  entertained  many 
projects  for  improving  this  state  of 
things,  but  all  of  them  were  so  un- 
satisfactory and  expensive,  that  I 
thought  it  better  to  stow  our  lug- 
gage under  the  table. 

The  three  men  who  had  brought 
the  Kangaroo  from  Liverpool  to 
Swansea  ^and  with  whom  Brown 
had  agreed  for  ten  pounds  each  for 
the  passage)— an  excessive  amount 
as  it  appeared  to  me— had  departed 
with  tne  ten  pounds  in  their  pockets 
before  my  arrival,  and  Brown  had 
engaged  another  crew  of  three  men 
and  a  boy.  They  were  men  whom 
he  knew,  and  had  been  employed  in 
iishing  and  coasting  vessels,  which 
was  an  advantage,  as  they  did  not 
possess  the  grand  ideas  or  idle  habits 
of  yachtsmen.  They  were  a  fine, 
able-bodied  set  of  men,  thorough 
seamen,  and  I  felt  much  pleased 
with  Brown's  selection.  They  went 
severally  by  the  names  of  Sara, 
George,  Tom,  and  Billy.    Sam  was 


a  large,  heavfly-made  fellow, 
what  of  the  walrus  mould.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  a  very  rode  and 
uncivilized  state  of  things,  and  held 
all  the  amenities  of  life  in  snpieme 
contempt  Knives  and  forks  he 
despised  as  unnecessary  refine* 
ments,  and  bad  reoourae  to  the 
earlier  instroments;  and  oups  and 
saucers  he  oonsideied  only  fit  for 
chimney  ornaments,  requiring  for  his 
potations  a  capadons  bbwL  fiewas, 
nevertheless,  a  good-natured  fellow, 
ahd  generally  wore  a  smile  on  his 
broad  countenance;  but  when  his 
anger  was  aroused,  which  it  seldom 
was,  he  became  reckless  and  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  which  I  thought 
it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to  en- 
gage him  for  another  season. 

George  was  a  man  of  a  vezy  dif- 
ferent style.  He  had  been  employed 
principallv  in  fishing,  and,  oonsfr- 
quently,  had  been  much  on  shiNne; 
and  boasting  some  advantages  in 
face  and  figure,  had  been  the  ofajest 
of  considerable  admiration  to  many 
of  the  'long  shore  nymphs.  Being 
by  no  means  an  ungrat^  man,  m 
had  duly  appreciated  liieir  kind- 
nesses, and  did  his  best  to  repay 
them  by  bestowing  extra  attentMm 
upon  his  toilet  and  costume.  Ha 
soon  insinuated  himself  into  Sinn 
kins'  good  graces,  who  ptivateiy  tokl 
my  wife  that  he  was  'quite  sa- 
perior  to  the  rest;'  but,  before  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  trusting 
maiden  had  occasion  to  ehanse  her 
opinion,  for  he  one  day  confided  to 
her  that  he  was  no  scholar,  and  had 
the  unusual  barbarity  to  request  her 
to  write  a  letter  for  hhn  to  his  sweet- 
heart! 

Tom,  or  old  Tom,  as  he  wn 
generally  called,  was  a  seaman  of 
the  old  school.  He  was  a  gaon^ 
hut  powerful  man,  with  black  curly 
hair,  and  such  an  expression  of 
countenance  that,  when  topped  with 
his  red  yachting  nightcap,  he  mi^ 
have  sat  for  a  picture  of  rack.  Hie 
seldom  spoke,  but  when  he  did,  it 
was  to  utter  some  enigmatioal  ob- 
servation, which  you  perceived  firom 
a  certain  twinkle  in  his  eye  was 
intended  to  be  humofous.  Viewed 
in  profile,  he  resembled  one  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians  we  see 
represented    on   monuments,  wlio 
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mufniain  ihe  Mme  apatbetto 
etpvBMloii,  wheilwr  sealea  at  a 
ffMtiTe  board,  or  engaged  in  a  tte- 
mendoiM  battle.  He  was  a  man 
'Whom  oquanimitjr  notbing  oonld 
disturb:  fair  weather  or  foul,  soil 
y/nftda  or  bazd,  it  wae  all  the  same 
to  him.  His  indiffereooe  to  human 
affairs  was  something  sublime.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  oonteoaplate  him ;  he 
fleemed  to  diffuse  serenity  all  around 
Men,  and  yet  be  was  not  a  man  with 
'Whom  the  world  had  gone  yery 
smoothly.  He  had  contended  for 
f(}rtj  years  with  rough  waves  and 
Tougher  company,  and  out  of  his 
scanty  earnings  had  maintained  a 
^fe  and  seven  ohildren.  What  en- 
abled him  to  preserve  such  calmness 
and  complacency?  What  Mused 
bim  tiius  above  the  vicissitudes  of 
life,  and  made  his  red  ci^)  to  stand 
flo  erect  upon  his  head?  One  word 
explains  the  mystery — tobacco!  He 
was  never  wiUiout  tobacco  in  his 
pipe,  tobacco  in  his  mouth,  and,  to 
complete  the  charm,  he  wore  a  roll 
ofit<mthet(H>of  bishead.  Tetbe 
was  a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  wea- 
therwise  as  well  as  witty ;  and  his 
neatness  was  so  great  that  Arethusa 
took  a  malicious  pleasure  in  peep- 
ing in  at  hnn  in  the  forecastle,  where 
he  was  generally  to  be  semi  with  his 
Kttie  work-bag,  darning  his  stock- 
ings, or  overhauling  his  other 
clothes.  Better  than  all,  he  was  a 
religious  man.  He  was  fond  of  read- 
ing sermons  and  expositions,  which 
he  did  in  a  loud  sonorous  voice.  The 
other  men  made  no  objection  to  this, 
hot  at  the  same  time  considered 
that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  their  conversation,  and  the  re- 
snltingintermixture  of  things  sacred 
and  profane  often  produced  a 
strange,  if  not  ludicrous  effect 

Billy,  the  boy,  who  was  cook, 
florub,  and  slave,  was  in  reality 
better  educated  than  any  of  the 
crew.  He  was  an  active,  clever  boy, 
who  could  turn  his  hand  to  almost 
anything,  and  had,  moreover,  a  taste 
for  music,  being  able  to  play  several 
iasfcrumentB.  He  was,  however, 
generally  despised  by  the  rest,  and 
being  a  youngster,  was  considered  a 
fair  subjeot  for  all  manner  of  practi- 
etA  jokes.  The  commonest  and  least 
obfectionable  of  these  was  old  Tom*s, 


who,  when  he  knew  Billy  was  below 
dressing  himself,  or  engaged  in  some 
difficult  operaticm,  would  seat  him- 
self by  the  fore  peak,  and  suddenly 
exclaim,  'Well,  I  never;  I  never 
did  see  anything  like  thai  Is  it  a 
whale?'  Upon  heariog  this,  Billy, 
who  had  a  great  appetite  for  marine 
wonders,  would  rush  up  on  deck, 
leaving  everything,  sometimes  up- 
setting the  kettle  en  route,  and  cry- 
mgout,  *  Where,  where?*  'Where?' 
answers  old  Tom,  'why  there»  be- 
hind you.  Gan't  you  turn  your 
bead?  Got  a  stiff  neck?'  'I  don't 
tee  it,'  returns  Billy.  '  No,  of  course 
you  don't;  it's  gone  away  now. 
Well,  I  never  did  see  such  a  slow 
fellow  in  all  my  life.'  But  Billy's 
greatest  misfortune  was  that  he  had 
not  been  originally  brought  up  to 
the  sea.  He  had  been  intended  for 
a  tailor  instead  of  a  sailor,  and  never 
had  unlucky  wight  a  sadder  reason 
for  knowing  what  a  difference  a 
single  letter  can  produce  in  tho 
signiilcation  of  a  word.  He  had  not 
served  out  his  apprenticeship,  but 
the  fact  of  his  havmg  ever  been  en- 
gaged in  such  a  trade  offered  to  the 
zest  of  the  crew  an  irresistible 
temptation;  and  whenever  he  was 
not  quite  so  smart  in  his  work  as 
they  wished,  he  was  assailed  with 
'Is  that  the  way  the  tailors  do?' 
or,  'Gome,  none  of  your  tailoring 
tricks  here.'  This  annoyed  the  boy, 
as  his  great  ambition  was  to  be  a 
sailor,  and  he  sometimes  lost  his 
temper,  and  retorted  upon  them,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  they  called 
him  a  factory  boy,  and  said  they 
would  throw  him  overboard,  a  threat 
sometimes  actually  carried  into 
effiact  in  the  merchant  service,  by 
tying  a  rope  round  the  offenders 
body,  and  towing  him  astern  until 
his  anger  has  cooled  down. 

Why  should  tailors  be  regarded 
with  such  universal  contempt? 
Tbey  are  certainly  an  industrious, 
and  generally  an  ill- paid  class; 
many  of  them  have  risen  to  high 
positions;  and  they  have,  at  the 
j)r6eent  time,  a  powerful  representa- 
tive in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an 
unconquerable  pregudice  against 
them.  I  remember  once  to  have 
heard  a  touching  account  of  a  tailor's 
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miseries  from  a  mux  whom  I  acci- 
dentidly  met  with,  steeped  in  the 
direBt  distress.  •  He  was  liTing,  or 
rather  enacting  life,  in  one  of  the 
wretched  oonrts  with  which  London 
abounds,  and  which  seem  never  to 
have  known  the  air  of  heaven  or  the 
light  of  day.  He  informed  me  that  he 
had  once  been  in  a  vezy  different 

S>9ition— that  of  Secretary  to  a 
echanics'  Institnte,  where  they 
had  a  large  number  of  members,  and 
lectures  were  delivered  of  a  high 
character,  some  of  them  by  himsell 
He  had  certainly  been  educated 
above  his  position;  his  flowery  me- 
taphors and  pedantic  phrases  being 
strongly  at  variance  with  his  woe- 
begone countenance  and  scanty  rai- 
ment; and  as  for  his  writing,  it  was 
so  good  that  he  was  employed  by  all 
his  street  to  write  their  begging 
letters,  which  I  can  attest  were  well 
e3cecuted,  for  I  received  several  of 
them  myself.  The  Institute,  which 
was  for  a  time  so  flourishing,  gra- 
dually declined,  owing  to  a  want 
of  unanimity  among  its  members ; 
and  finallv  the  directors  quar- 
relled, and  the  whole  establish- 
ment collapsed.  Mv  informant,  the 
secretary,  was,  I  should  imagine, 
the  greatest  loser  by  this  dissolution, 
for  he  was  thrown  upon  the  world 
with  a  wife  and  six  children  to  main- 
tain. At  first  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  situation  as  a  clerk,  for  he 
had  a  weakness  for  learned  gentle- 
nwnly  occupations ;  but  finding  this 
impossible,  and  being  threatened 
with  utter  destitution,  he  was 
obliged  to  look  for  some  employ- 
ment which  should  suit  his  circum- 
stances rather  than  his  wishes.  He 
happened  to  have  a  friend  who  was 
a  tailor,  and  this  was  the  only  man 
that  held  out  any  hope  of  assistance. 
If  he  would  enter  that  trade  he 
could  earn  a  livelihood,  and  a  man 
should  consider  a  wife  and  six 
children.  He  agreed,  and  for  some 
time  things  went  smoothly  enough. 
He  soon  learned  to  stitch,  received 
plenty  of  work  and  good  wages,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  three  years  his 
master  retired,  and  he  was  again 
upon  the  world  for  employment 
Much  as  tailors  are  despised,  there 
are  among  themselves  great  dis- 
tinctions 01  rank,  and,  as  in  other 


ca8eB,a  man  who  possesses  interest 
can  obtain  lucrative  sitaations, 
while  those  who  have  none  may 
labour  in  vain.  This  man  was,  A 
course,  a  stranger  in  the  trade,  and 
he  consequently  could  only  obtain 
work  at  slop-shops,  where  tiie  scale 
of  wages  was  r^idated  l^  the  rate 
at  which  starving  men  could  be 
induced  to  work.  He  naturally 
found  it  very  difficulty  even  with  the 
assistance  of  his  wife,  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  this  manner,  and  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  other  em- 
ployment Being  still  a  young 
active  man,  he  tried  to  obtain  a 
situation  as  a  porter,  but  when  be 
presented  himself  anywhere,  tiiey 
mvariably,  after  asking  a  few  ques- 
tions, told  him  that  they  could  not 
employ  tailors.  He  resolved,  at  last, 
to  leave  a  land  where  a  man  was  not 
a  man,  and  to  try  his  fortune  in  new 
countries;  but  on  applying  at  the 
emigration  offices,  they  mformed 
him  that  they  did  not  emigrate 
tailors.  In  despair,  he  resorted  to 
the  last  refuge  of  the  forlorn— en- 
listment; but  even  here,  on  stating 
his  condition  to  a  reomiting  sergeant, 
he  was  told,  with  a  heartless  jest*  that 
the  Queen  did  not  require  taUon, 
He  found  he  had  thus  unwittingly 
disqualified  himself  for  ahnost  every 
employment,  and  was  obliged  to 
place  nis  dependence  upon  his  M- 
ine  needle.  Even  this  last  resource 
did  not  long  afford  sustenance;  for, 
owing  to  his  working  eighteen  boois 
a  day  on  insufficient  food,  he  was 
seized  with  p«ralyais  in  the  left  arm, 
and  entirely  incapacitated.  He  wu 
thus,  when  I  found  him,  driven  to 
support  himself  by  writing  lettersor 
going  on  errands;  and,  althougfh  be 
had  sometimes  to  walk  five  miles 
for  fourpence,  he  said  he  felt  better 
than  when  he  had  been  employed  at 
his  £atiguing  and  unhealthy  trade. 

Swansea,  althongh  on  the  verge 
of  a  picturesque  country,  is  itoelf 
neither  fashionable  nor  interesting. 
A  labyrinth  of  confined  streets  and 
wretched  houses,  flanked  by  a  forest 
of  loffy  chiomeys,  disgorging  sulphu- 
reous fumes,  is  not  very  attractive. 
The  shops  were  shipchandlexs*, 
slop  clothiers',  or  publicans',  and 
the  thorough&res  resound  with 
a  dirty    and  dissolute  rabble,  in 
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which  the  women  are  as  bad  as 
the  men.  I  was  mnoh  annoyed  at 
being  detained  io  this  place  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  the  hotels  were  so 
indifferent  that  we  were  obliged  to 
remain  on  board,  notwithstanding 
the  discomforts  such  a  course  en- 
tailed. The  heat  was  greater  than 
any  I  had  oyer  experienced  in  this 
country,  and  old  Tom,  who  had 
visited  the  West  Indies,  declared  it 
could  not  be  equalled  in  the  tropics. 
We  were,  at  the  same  time,  moored 
in  the  half-tide  basin  in  very  im- 
pure water,  and  lay  so  low  that  we 
were  excluded  from  any  wandering 
breezes,  which  might  otherwise 
have  afforded  us  some  reliefl  To 
crown  all,  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
a  £ur  nighfs  rest;  for  it  was  high 
water  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
tumult  occasioned  by  sailing  vessels 
and  steam  tugs  passing  in  and  out 
completely  banished  sleep.  To 
judge  from  the  vociferations  of  cap- 
tains and  pilots,  one  would  suppose 
that  navigation  was  more  trying  to 
the  lungs  than  preachmg,  and  thai 
a  sailing  master's  throat  must  be  in 
a  worse  state  than  a  clergyman'a 
The  storm  of  orders,  threats,  and 
imprecations  was  not  only  awaken- 
ing, but  absolutely  deafening. 

As  we  happened  to  be  the  only 
yacht  on  the  station  at  that  time,  we 
soon  became  an  object  of  interest  to 
the  passers-by  and  idlers  about 
the  quay.  The  latter  class,  chiefly 
Welsh  or  Irish,  were  accustomed 
to  stand  above  us  in  a  long  line, 
making  remarks  about  our  rig  and 
build,  and  trying  to  lead  some  of 
our  men  into  a  parley,  and  if  pos- 
sible into  an  argument,  in  which 
they  were  pretty  sure  of  gaining 
the  victory.  One  individual,  pictu- 
resque in  his  raggedness  and 
patches,  amused  us  very  much  by 
his  acuteness  and  information,  and 
by  a  native  humour  so  intermingled 
with  folly,  that  we  scarcely  Imew 
whether  we  were  laughiiig  with 
him,  or  at  him.  He  was  particu- 
larly conununicative  with  regard  to 
his  domestic  affurs,  such  as  the  re- 
mittances he  usually  made  to  his 
mother,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  educated  his  children,  which 
seemed  somewhat  origined.  In  the 
course  of  his  harangue  he  let  faU, 


among  a  heap  of  heterogeneous  ob- 
servations, that  he  was  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  it  at  once  occurred  to 
the  enterprising  Simkins  that  she 
might  be  the  means  of  converting 
him  to  evangelical  truth;  but  on 
her  attempting  to  ^ye  a  serious 
turn  to  the  conversation,  he  showed 
that  he  was  more  than  a  match  for 
her  in  religious  polemics,  and  gave 
his  opinion  that  all  religions  were 
much  the  same,  and  that  the  only 
difference  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics  was,  that  the  latter  treated 
the  Virgin  Mary  with  more  respect, 
and  gave  her  '  a  little  bit  of  a  title.' 

Such  were  the  attractions  at  tiie 
stem,  kt  the  bow  Billy  had  found 
a  more  congenial  occupation,  in 
chaffing  and  exchanging  language 
with  some  less  versatile  loafers— 
for  which  breach  of  discipline  old 
Tom  administered  a  very  cnaracter- 
istic  reproof:  'Now  then,  Billy, 
don't  you  get  interfering  with  them 
there  chaps  1  We  shall  have  them 
heaving  dirt  down  on  the  decks  or 
sometlung — perhaps  they  might  be 
fighting  characters.  Don't  you  have 
nothing  at  all  to  say  to  them.  You 
hamper  them— give  them  into  cus- 
tody—that's the  way  to  deal  with 
them.'  These  kind  of  encoimters, 
together  with  catching  eels  in  the 
biuBin,  and  being  robbed  of  our 
purses,  afforded  the  only  variety 
we  met  with  during  our  stay  at 
Swansea.  How  we  longed  daily  for 
the  fresh  sea  breezes,  and  how  im- 
patient we  grew  of  the  delays  of 
tradesmen  and  mechanics !  At  last 
the  auspicious  day  arrived,  and 
everything  being  prepared,  and  the 
dockmen,  who  always  expect  a  gra- 
tuity, paid,  we  left  our  moorings 
amid  the  ^ood  wishes  and  adieus  of 
an  enthusiastic,  but  not  very  re- 
spectable crowd. 

We  passed  out  among  a  number 
of  large  vessels  towed  by  steam 
tugs;  some  bound  for  tiie  East 
Indies,  and  some  for  Valparaiso. 
The  passengers  were  gazing  sadly 
and  mtently  at  the  receding  har- 
bour, and  exchanging  last  mlutes 
with  their  friends  on  shore,  who 
kept  waving  their  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefe  until  they  were  out  of 
sight.  It  was  a  lovely  evening. 
There  was  a  light  breeze,  and  we 
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made  way  steadily  with  the  tide; 
while  BiowD  and  Billy,  who  were 
mufiical  and  had  brought  their  in- 
struments,  enlivened  ns  with  '  Rule 
Britannia/  '  The  days  that  we  went 
gipe^ing/  and  other  inspiriting  air& 
We  left  our  moorings  at  seven,  and, 
as  night  approached,  tiie  wind  sank. 
We  were  in  mid-channel,  and  the 
water  was  marvellonsly  calm.  It 
had  just  movement  sufficient  to 
make  the  moonbeams  qoiyeri  and 
seemed  like  a  shining  atmosphere 
mingling  with  the  sky.  A  mist 
gradually  gathered  around,  and  as 
night  advanced  it  became  so  dense 
that  we  could  only  see  a  few  yards. 
We  soon  found  ourselves  so  close 
alongside  of  a  large  bark  that  only 
our  progress  was  so  slow,  we  should 
not  have  had  time  to  throw  out  fen- 
ders. Later,  theair  seemed  alive  with 
strange  sounds,  but  we  could  not 
recognise  any  of  them,  save  now  and 
then  the  drowsy  music  of  the  fog 
horns.  We  might  have  itnagined 
that  we  were  under  the  spSl  of 
some  great  enohantress,and  thought 
of  the  legends  of  '  £ing  Arthur ' 
and  the  '  Ancient  Mariner;'  but  at 
the  same  time  we  could  not  but 
feel  some  uneasiness,  for  fogs  are 
dangerous  at  sea,  and  we  were  not 
reassured  by  hearing  shortly  after 
midnight  the  rush  of  a  steamer  at 
full  speed,  dose  upon  our  stern. 

With  the  morning  breeze  the  mist 
cleared  away,  and  we  reached  Lundy 
Island  on  the  ebb  tide.  Lundy  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  rock  some  four 
hundred  feet  in  height,  standing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  forming  a  gigantic  natural 
breakwater  against  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Like  most  other 
islands,  not  excepting  even  the 
Azores,  it  has  no  harbour;  and 
vessels  are  obliged  to  lie  in  an  open 
roadstead,  which  being  on  the  east 
of  the  island  is  protected  from  all 
winds  in  which  there  is  any  west- 
ing. There  is,  howerer,  a  great 
difference  between  such  an  anchor- 
age and  a  harbour;  and  Emily 
UDid  Arethusa  were  much  disap- 
pointed to  find  that,  when  we 
brought  up,  the  oscillation  of  the 
yessel  did  not  cease.  After  lunch 
we  rowed  to  the  landing- plaoe 
—^  little  recess  in  the  angle  of 


the  roadstead,  surrounded  by  loAy 
heights.  ItwasstrevnwithpebUes, 
glistening  from  the  receding  tide, 
and  in  its  centre  stood  a  large 
wheel  and  pivot  resting  on  its  beaii 
ends,  something  like  an  immense 
teetotum.  It  had  once  belonged  to 
a  steamer  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  this  coast,  but  it  was  now  lying 
idly  on  the  beach  festooned  with 
green  seaweeds,  and  forming,  as  it 
were,  the  emblem  of  repose  in  a 
picture  of  island  solitude.  Theie 
was  of  course  no  jetty  or  pier  of  any 
description,  and  when  any  cattle 
have  to  be  landed  here,  they  aie  let 
down  over  the  aide  of  the  veqaal 
and  made  to  swim  to  shora 

Ascendiog  by  a  steep  but  iole* 
rably  smooth  road,  which,  however, 
has  only  been  lately  made,  we  came 
in  sight  of  the  mansion  of  Mr. 
Heaven,  the  proprietor,  lying  in  a 
sheltered  nook,  well  protected  from 
westerly  winds.  It  would  appear  as 
though  horticulture  was  caizied  on 
there  under  some  difficolties,  as  the 
gardens  were  intersected  by  lofty 
walls  to  such  an  extent  as  to  ^ve 
them  the  appearance  of  acoUeoticm 
of  boxes,  xet  the  slopes  and  oiags 
of  the  rocks  were  bright  with  wud 
flowers;  the  scabins  here  wora  j3b 
deepest  blue ;  the  honeysuckle  ex- 
haled its  sweetest  perfume.  Still 
everything  was  in  miniature,  and 
such  as  would  have  delighted  a 
Chinese:  the  wild  flowers  bloomed 
little  more  than  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  foxglove  ssemed  to 
suit  the  size  of  the  little  'folks'  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  Proceeding 
on  our  way  fitrther,  we  came  to  a 
little  fountain  of  clear  water,  spring- 
ing, or  rather  dripping,  from  the 
rock  beneath  a  mazy  bower  of 
woodbine  and  blaokthont;  and  han 
Sam  and  Qeorge  might  be  seen  usf 
day  during  our  visit,  thrown  in  eacy 
attitudes,  on  the  grass  beneath,  and 
adding  considerably  to  the  pioto- 
resque  effect,  whole  their  casb 
were  receiving  the  trickling  streaa. 
Grossing  a  little  furze-ooverai  valley, 
we  arrived  on  the  other  side  at  the 
Farm-house,  so  called  because  there 
is  only  one  in  Lundy  Island.  T^ 
fiuiner  is  a  Scotchman;  and  he  and 
his  family  promised  to  oblige  us  in 
every  mister  during  our  stajy  ex* 
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oept  tfaftt  of  acoommodation.  That 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  there 
vresQ  three  hundred  quarrymen  in 
the  island,  scarcely  leaving  room  for 
another  mouse,  or,  I  should  say  rat 
(Mice  are  unknown  here,  but  the  old 
British  rat  long  held  its  ground  and 
gave  name  to  a  promontory  before 
it  was  driven  out  by  the  brown  in- 
yader.)  Close  behind  us  was  a  large 
building,  intended  originally  for  the 
manager  of  the  quarries,  but  never 
finished;  and  I  thought  it  might 
have  been  veryadvanti^eously  con- 
verted into  an  hotel 

On  our  way  firom  the  flEmn  to  the 
lighthouse,  one  of  the  labourers 
conducted  us  through  a  bam  into 
an  inner  yard,  to  show  us  the  place 
where  two  large  skeletons,  a  male 
and  a  female,  were  discovered  a  few 
years  since.  The  man  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  island^ 
or  perhaps  one  of  the  Danes  killed 
in  their  descent  upon  Appledore, 
for  a  sort  of  stone  crown,  about  two 
feet  in  height,  was  found  upon  his 
head. 

The  lighthouse  is  eighty  feet  in 
height;  the  light  is  rerolving,  and 
being  placed  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  island  is  visible  both  from 
the  Channel  and  the  Western 
Ocean.  On  emerging  from  it,  we 
came  upon  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
ohapel  Burroanded  by  a  small  grave- 
yard. We  could  not  mistake  it,  for 
the  turf  beneath  us  was  swollen 
into  wavelets,  although  the  rude 
headstones  and  wooden  crosses, 
which  bad  once  marked  it,  had 
yielded  to  time  and  tempest  The 
site  of  the  chapel,  which  was  de-' 
dicated  to  Si  Anne,  could  be  dis- 
tinguished—a small  oblong  mound 
of  grass-grown  earth  and  stones ; 
and  its  proximity  to  the  lighthouse 
was  remarkable  as  illustrating  the 
fiict,  that  l(mg  before  any  beacons 
were  established  by  government 
the  charitable  work  of  lighting 
the  coaat  was  performed  by  eccle- 
Biastios.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Church,  or  of  the  '  Bomans'  as  the 
seamen  have  it,  there  was  a  line  of 
chapels  extending  round  all  the 
coasts  of  EDgland,  and  along  the 
dangerous  coasts  in  this  vicinity 
thi^  were  particularly  numerous. 
It  was  a  beautiful  idea  that  the 


friendly  light  which  warned  them 
of  danger  ^ould  also  remind  them 
to  look  above  for  protection,  and 
that  the  same  shrine  where  their 
thank-offerings  were  dedicated 
should  be  the  place  of  their  habitual 
worship.  That  in  very  early  ages 
it  was  the  habit  of  sailors  to  make 
thanksgiving  offerings  for  preser- 
vation from  shipwreck  is  witnessed 
by  Virgil,  who  (iEneid,  xii.  766) 
speaks  of  its  being  an  old  custom 
in  the  time  of  iOneas  for  them  to 
suspend  their  dress  upon  an  aged 
and  sacred  olive-tree.  Fropertius 
observes  that  his  '  offerings  hang  in 
every  port;'  and  Horace,  in  his 
pretty  chiding  of  Pyrrha— 'a  girl 
so  fair  and  so  deceiving '-—r^iceB 
that  he  has  escaped  with  his  life  in 
the  shipwreck  he  suffered,  and  adds 
that,  now  safe,  he  has  dedicated  his 
dripping  garments  and  the  usual 
representation  of  his  deliverance  :— 

*Metabu1ftnoer, 
Voliva  paries  liidicat  ntida, 
SoqwiMUflM  potent! 
Veetfineate  maris  Deo.' 

Such  offerings  are   still  oommon 
among  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  it  is 

Srobably  to  them  the  sailor  owes  the 
evelopment  of  his  religious  feeling 
and  the  beautiful  union  of  the  beacon 
and  the  sanctuary.  I  should  here 
observe,  in  confirmation  of  my 
opinion  regarding  this  chapel,  that 
its  position  is  plainly  marked  on  the 
Admiralty  charts,  copied  no  doubt 
from  earlier  plans,  although  I  have 
never  found  it  mentioned  in  any 
description  of  Lundy.  It  is  Bald  to 
have  been  the  burial-place  of  Lord 
Saye  and  Sele,  of  that  celebrated 
earl,  perhaps,  to  whom  the  island 
belonged,  and  who  defended  it  for 
Charles  L  A  little  farther  on  the 
moor  we  were  shown  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house,  and  a  well  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  priest. 

From  the  lighthouse  we  proceeded 
down  a  steep  narrow  path  to  the 
battery,  where  large  pieces  of  ord- 
nance are  kept,  to  be  fired  every 
fifteen  minutes  during  fogs.  The 
wind  whistled  so  fiercely  over  this 
exposed  le^ge  of  rock  that  I  won- 
dered the  little  Trinity  House  cot- 
tage was  not  blown  away.  The 
captain  who  liyed  in  it,  and  was  in 
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charge  of  this  fonnidable  work,  "wb 
ayery  pleasant  and  intelligent  man. 
His  little  dwelling  was  alive  with  a 
DEunily  of  dogs  and  birds,  who 
seemed  to  live  together  on  very  har- 
monious terms.  My  attention  was 
particnlarly  attracted  by  a  brood  of 
chonghs  he  was  rearing,  as  these 
birds  are  almost  extinct  The  gra- 
nite heights  and  precipices  above, 
below,  and  around,  wiu  the  waves 
dashing  at  our  feet,  presented  a 
wild  and  magnificent  scene;  and 
while  I  was  contemplating  it,  my 
goide  pointed  oat  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  a  cavern  below 
near  the  water's  edge.  He  said  he 
called  it  the  Giants'  or  the  Diamond 
Oavem ;  and  on  my  gazdng  intently 
into  its  dark  recess,  I  distinctly  ob- 
served a  bright  speck,  which  seemed 
to  sparkle  like  a  brilliant  In 
answer  to  my  inquiries  he  said  he 
had  for  a  longtime  been  puzzled 
by  it,  but  having  descended  the 
lock  had  discovered  that  it  was  only 
a  small  pool  of  water,  so  situated 
with  reference  to  a  chink  in  the 
rock  that  the  sun's  rays  were  re- 
flected from  it  at  a  certain  angle. 

We  passed  an  tmeasy  night  on 
board,  owing  to  the  rolling  of  the 
yacht,  for  the  wind  was  evidently 
rising,  and  we  were  not  sorry  to  be 

S  laced  on  terra  firma  soon  after 
aybreak.  We  determined  to  devote 
this  day  to  the  exploration  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  which 
is  geologically  distinct  from  the 
northern, — being  of  shale  instead  of 
granite.  Proceeding  in  a  south- 
westerly direction,  the  first  object  of 
interest  we  visited  was  ^e  Devil's 
Limekiln.  This  is  a  square,  funnel- 
shaped  openine  in  the  groimd, 
between  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
m  depth,  and  communicating  wiUi 
the  sea  at  its  lower  extremity.  It 
resembles,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
Devil's  Frying-pan,  in  Cornwall, 
and,  on  a  smaller,  the  Creux  Ter^ 
ribh,  at  Sark;  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomenon  is  supposed 
to  be,  that  the  sea»  in  undermining 
the  rock,  reached  a  softer  portion  of 
It,  which  fell  in,  and  was  gradually 
washed  away.  This  is  not  the  only 
part  of  Lundy  which  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  a  personage  of  very  question- 
able character:  a  cleft  near  the 


landing-place  dividing  Bat  lalaikd 
from  the  rest  of  Lundy,  and  throng 
which  the  tide  rages  and  zoar8»  is 
designated  Hdl's  Gate;  and  neaor  it 
is  a  rugged  cavern  known  as  tlie 
'Devil's  Kitchen.*  It  is  possible 
that  ihe  darkness  and  danger  of 
such  loodities  may  have  led  to  their 
receiving  unenviable  appellatioiis; 
but  it  is  worthy  of  reniark  that,  in 
all  ages,  the  earth  and  its  abysses 
and  caves  have  been  considered  to 
be  the  abodes  of  evil  spirits.  The 
origin  of  this  idea  is  lost  in  extreme 
antiquity.  In  Greek  mythology  we 
find  the  Giants,  the  oftoring^  of 
Earth,  striving  to  scale  the  neavens, 
and  dethrone  the  oelestial  gods. 
The  Furies  are  fiibled  to  be  tbe 
children  of  Earth  and  Chaos;  and 
Python,  the  serpent,  also  8pmiu| 
from  the  Esrth,  is  slam  by  the  shaft 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light 
'  As  I  was  thus  musing,  and  looking 
over  into  the  'limekiln,'  a  gust  of 
wind,  sent^  I  suppose,  torn  below, 
to  chastise  me  for  my  imperthienoe» 
caught  my  hat,  and  after  Tdiirlii^ 
it  aloft  in  airy  circles,  sent  it  literally 
and  metaphorically  to  the  inhabitant 
of  the  dark  abyss.  It  was  one  I  had 
just  had  maae  from  an  imi»oTed 
model,  with  a  very  wide  raim  to 
keep  off  the  sun,  and  it  was  this 

C  lection  which  had  afforded  a 
die  to  the  adversary.  I  had 
never  seen  a  hat  in  a  more  unfor- 
tunate situation,  except  once,  when, 
as  I  was  standing  with  a  friend  an 
tbe  summit  of  Vesuvius,  an  eddy 
seized  his  beaver,  and  precipitated 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Iwas 
highly  amused  with  the  accident  on 
that  occasion ;  but  I  saw  nothing  to 
laugh  at  on  this.  The  bystanders, 
however,  as  I  returned  through  the 
village,  with  my  hair  streaming  in 
the  wind,  seemed  to  be  of  a  diflBmnt 
opinion.  The  worst  of  all  was  that 
there  was  no  hatter  in  the  island* 
and  I  could  not  communicate  with 
the  yacht  except  at  stated  intervals* 
owing  to  her  distance  from  the 
shore.  It  occurred  to  me  to  send  a 
boat  round  to  the  bottom  of  the 
'  Limekiln,'  but  I  was  informed  that 
it  would  not  be  safe,  owing  to  the 
force  of  the  tide  round  the  island. 
]M^  difficulty,  however,  was  solfed 
by  my  being  directed  to  the  aton^ 
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where  I  was  able  to  purchase  a 
qnanyman's  cap.  It  had  a  strange 
appearance,  but  was  so  comfortable 
that  I  often  wore  it  afterwards  on 
excursions,  much  to  theamnsement 
of  my  friends. 

We  next  Tisited  a  spot  near  the 
'  Limekibi/  where^  a  few  years  since^ 
a  Gromledi  was  discovered.  The 
position  was  commanding,  as  the 
sites  of  such  stmctnres  generally 
are,  oyerlooking  a  vast  expanse  of 
water,  and  might  have  formed  a 
fitting  burial-place  for  some  great 
rover  or  sea  Idng.  It  was  found 
accidentally.  A  man,  in  passing 
over  this  desolate  part  of  the  moor, 
thought  he  heard  a  hollow  sound, 
and  on  the  ground  being  opened, 
several  upright  slabs  were  dis- 
covered, supporting  a  large  table- 
stone,  eight  feet  by  four,  and  four- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  Some 
pieces  of  pottery  also  were  found, 
and  if  these  were,  as  it  is  probable, 
the  remains  of  a  cinerary  urn,  their 
presence  might  be  considered  as  a 
proof  that  such  structures  were  ori- 
^nally  sepulchral :  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  a  temple  to  have  existed 
on  Lundy  at  such  a  very  early 
period. 

'  From  ihence,  passing  by  a  chaly- 
beate spring,  we  proceeded  to  the 


south-west  extremity  of  the  island, 
on  which  rises  Marisco's  Castle.  It 
stands  in  a  very  exposed  position 
on  the  edge  of  the  height,  looking 
towards  the  '  Golden  Bay '  and 
Devonshire  coast;  and  I  was  in- 
formed that,  a  few  months  before 
our  visit,  the  wind  had  blown  the 
entire  roof  off  the  building,  and 
rendered  it  uninhabitable.  The 
exterior  of  the  keep  is  almost 
perfect ;  it  is  square  in  form,  with  a 
small  pepper-box  turret  at  each 
comer,  and  somewhat  resembles  a 
miniature  Tower  of  London.  The 
interior  has  been  completely  trans- 
formed, and  consists  of  a  court, 
surrounded  by  small  cottages.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  ruined  walls  and 
bastions  stand  around,  showing  that 
it  was  once  a  stronghold  of  some 
little  extent.  Beneath,  in  the  cliff, 
is  an  artificial  excavation,  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  one  Benson,  a 
member  of  Parliament,  for  concealing 
his  ill-gotten  wealth;  but  although 
it  may  have  been  so  used,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  it  originally  com- 
municated with  the  castle,  and  was 
one  of  those  tunnels  we  often  find 
under  ancient  fortresses,  by  which 
the  garrison  might  obtain  provisions, 
or  sally  forth  in  time  of  siege. 
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COUNTET  EOMPS. 

DISTEMPEEED  moralists  may  prate, 
In  tones  of  self-complacent  sadness. 
Of  mankind's  base,  deceitful  state. 

Of  human  nature's  innate  badness ; 
What  fitter  sight  could  cynics  see 

Than  in  the  sketch  our  artist  traces, — 
What  healthier  medicine  could  there  be 
Than  that  of  England's  childish  &ces  ? 

Not  children  reared  within  the  bound 

Of  stifling  court  or  close-packed  alley. 
Whose  dty  ears  ne'er  knew  the  sound 

Of  streamlets  tinkling  through  the  valley ; 
Who  ne'er  breathed  pure,  untainted  air, — 

Poor,  wan^  pale,  little,  worn-out  creatures  I — 
With  signs  of  early  grief  and  care 

In  all  their  words,  ways,  looks,  and  features ! 
xin.— NO.  LXXVI. 
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Bnt  children,  whose  first  lot  in  life 

Is  cast  'mid  rustic  bliss  and  quiet, 
Far  from  the  great  town's  angry  strife. 

Its  crowd,  its  sorrow,  and  its  riot: 
Who  wake  each  mom  to  hear  the  lay 

Of  birds  their  tnnefol  carol  trilling, 
And  sink  to  sleep  at  dose  of  day. 

Content  and  peace  their  young  hearts  filling  I 

Simple  their  life  firom  hour  to  hour, 

Simple  their  sorrows  and  their  pleasures,— 
A  few  dumb  pets,  the  hedge-row  flow«r — 

These  are  their  best-prized,  only  treasures* 
They  love  the  fLodk  that  crops  the  plain. 

The  buds  that  blossom  in  the  meadow. 
They  love  to  watch  the  ripening  grain — 

To  sport  beneath  the  old  oak's  shadow. 

Then  let  the  cross-grained  cynic  gaze 

On  pictures  such  as  these  before  him,. 
And  let  the  sight  of  each  young  fiice 

To  feith  in  human  kind  restore  him: 
Or  if  he  deems  the  fiill-grown  man 

Must  needs  be  selfish,  bad,  malicious. 
Let  him  allow  that  Nature^s  plan 

Was  not  to  make  her  creatures  Ticious. 


A  DAY  WITH  THE  ATHLETES. 

FASHIONABLE  London,  which  any  event  of  the  kind.    There  were 

dines  at  eight,  and  goes  out  to  smooth  chins,  proving  that  'tiiehot 

begin  the  eyening  at  ten,  must  find  water'  had  been  taken  up  at  five 

it  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  be  up,  o'clock  at  the  latest.  (How  the  cooks 

dressed,  and  down  at  Putney  by  must  have  grumbled  and  dratted  &U 

half-past  seven  on  the  morning  of  boat-races  iT    There  were   smooth 

the  Oxford  and  Cambridge   boat-  trosoos  and  oarofnlly-adjusted  cbdlg- 

raoe.    Tet  fashionable  London  never  nons,  putting  all  thoughts  of  night- 

feils  to  perform  the  feat,  be  the  cape  in  the  remotest  distance.  (How 

weather  what  it  may.    Two  years  the  great  army  of  ladies'-maids  must 

ago  the  Friday  night  preceding  the  have  sworn  in  French  at  the  reveiZZe  A 

race  was  wet  and  stormy.    Towards  There  were  smooth  shirt-fironts,  ana 

midnight  the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  smooth  gloves,  and  the  language 

Everybody  said  to  everybody  else,  was  the  smoothest  ever  heud  on 

'There  will  be  nobody  at  Putney  such   an   occasion.      But   though 

to-morrew  but  the  roughs.'     For  everybody  and  everything  looks  so 

once   everybody  was  wrong.     At  very  smooth  and  placid  at  the  great 

half-past  seven  the  bridges  and  the  boat-race,  one  feels  convinced  that 

banks  of  the  Thames  were  crowded  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of 

with     spectatore,    among     whom  preliminary  rough  work.  So  perfect 

scarcely  a  rough  was  to  be  seen,  a  calm  must  be  preceded  by  a  great 

The  weather  had  kept  the  delicate  storm.    If  one  pair  of  ears  could 

creatures  at  home.     It  was  the  hear  all  the  alarums  going  down,  all 

smoothest  crowd  ever  witnessed  at  the  bells  ringing,  iJl  the  matohes 
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bdog  stnick,  all  the  bandies  of  fire- 
mod  crackling,  all  the  male  and 
female  yoioes  calling,  Bhonting,  and 
flcreaming  to  talets  and  waiting- 
maida—if  one  pair  of  eyes  oonld  see 
all  the  desperate  struggles  to  get 
into  clothes,  all  the  hasty  snatches 
at  cups  of  tea  or  coffiBS,  all  the  rac- 
ing np  stairs  and  down  stairs,  and 
into  my  lady's  chamber— what  a 
storm  of  preparation  would  those 
ears  and  eyes  be  witness  tol  And 
yet  there  are  persons,  British  i>er- 
sons,  too,  who  still  echo  the  saying 
of  old  iSroissart,  that  the  English 
people  take  their  pleasnre  sadly. 
Would  Frenchmoi  and  Ereoch- 
women,  who  take  their  pleasnre 
gaily,  get  np  at  five  o'clock  on  a 
cold  nncomfortable  March  morning, 
and  drive  three  or  four  miles  to  take 
their  pleasnre  at  a  boat-race?  I 
think  not 

Englishmen,  it  is  tme,  are  not  so 
firii^  oyer  their  amnsements  as 
Frenchmen  are,  but  in  their  own 
peculiar  way  th^y  are  quite  as  en- 
tilusiastic  The  Frenchman  simply 
thinks  of  amnsing  himself;  the 
Englishman  is  interested  in  his 
sports  from  many  motives.  Be  puts 
money  on  the  event;  he  has  an  ap- 
preciation of  skill  in  sport;  he  is 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  some  par- 
ticular champion  or  party.  All 
these  considerations  make  him  a 
little  anxious  even  when  he  is  watch- 
ing a  game  at  football.  This  busi- 
ness-like business,  earnestness  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  is  strikingly 
displayed  at  ^e  Oxford  and  Gam- 
bridge  boat-race.  Beiug  a  very  sad 
Englishman,  and  Qon-muscular  to  a 
pitiful  degree,  I  could  not  have  be- 
lieved it  unless  I  had  seen  it  with 
my  own  eyes. 

I  first  saw  it  two  years  ago,  when 
the  wind  and  the  rain  prompted 
everybody  to  say  to  everybody  else 
that  there  would  be  nobody  at  the 
boat-race  od  the  morrow  but  roughs. 
like  many  other  pitiful  persons,  I 
went  to  bed  quite  relief  of  all 
anxiety  as  to  waking  early  in  the 
niomiDg.  A  party  of  athletic  gen- 
tlemen had  kindly  offered  to  call  for 
me,  with  a  four-horse  drag,  at  six 
o^dock  in  the  morning. 

As  I  drop  off  to  sleep  the  wind  is 
still  howling,  and  the  lainia  lashing 


the  windows  with  whips  of  water 
knotted  with  hail.  I  am  in  a  ship 
in  the  sea  of  dreams,  tossed  to  and 
fro  on  the  raging  biUows,  and  the 
captain  has  just  told  us  that  there  is 
no  hope.  We  are  going  down— the 
water  is  in  my  ears— I  am  struggling 
for  life — choking !— rat-tat-tat,  ring 
a-ring,  a-ring,  a-ringl  Saved!  I 
spring  firom  my  raging  pillow,  look 
out  of  window,  and  find  that  I  have 
been  rescued  from  a  watery  grave 
in  the  sea  of  dreams  by  the  Athletic 
Society's  four-horse  drag.  Neptune, 
who  is  on  the  box  handling  the 
ribbons,  catches  a  glimpse  of  my 
shock  head  and  frowns.",  '  What,  not 
dressed  yet?  Looksharp;  wecan't 
give  you  more  than  five  minutes.'  I 
can't  say  I  dressed,  but  I  flung  on 
my  clothes,  and  &iding  that  they 
were  my  shabby  gardening  hal^li- 
ments,  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  gay 
touch  to  my  appearance  by  put&ig 
a  geranium  in  my  buttonhole. 
Here  is  a  wrinkle  for  broken-down 
swells.  When  your  coat  is  thread- 
bare and  out  at  elbows,  stick  a  scarlet 
flower  in  your  buttonhole,  and  no- 
body will  notice  the  bare  threads. 
I  dare  say  this  may  be  explained  by 
a  principle  in  optics,  but  I  am  not 
learned  in  optics.  I  only  know— or 
rather  feel— that  a  flower  is  full 
dress. 

We  drove  round  to  Primrose  Hill, 
not  to  gather  primroses,  but  to  pick 
up  a  comedian.  I  can't  say  what  he 
was  dreaming  about  when  we  rang 
at  his  gate,  but  it  was  evident  that 
he  also  had  given  up  all  idea  of  the 
boat-race,  for  he  appeared  at  the 
window  in  a  nightcap.  He  begged 
for  half  a  minute,  and  we  gave  Mm 
fifteen,  that  is  to  say,  twenty  half 
minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
time  pulled  him  into  the  drag  by 
his  braces,  which  were  hanging  down 
under  his  coat-tails,  he  having 
ondtted  to  adjust  them  in  the  usual 
manner.  Next  we  called  upon  a 
poet,  who  was  dressed,  not  because 
he  had  got  up  early,  but  because  he 
had  not  gone  to  bed.  Whenhecame 
shivering  into  the  drag,  I  asked  him 
to  invoke  Flora,  and  he  said  '  Flora 
be  hanged  I'  and  cursed  himself  for 
being  such  a  fool  as  to  come  out  on 
such  a  bitterly  cold  morning. 

And  now  away  we  go  down  the 
a  A  a 
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road  towards  Putney  at  a  spanking 
late.  Neptune  and  the  athletes 
radiant  with  health  and  enjoyment 
of  the  morning  air,  and  the  come- 
dian, the  poet,  and  your  humble 
servant  (in  the  prose  line)  sitting 
huddled  toother  in  a  shiyering 
tableau  of  misery. 

Nobody  at  the  boat-raoel  Look 
a-head,  look  behind,  in  the  road,  on 
the  pavement!  Hurrying  pedes- 
trians by  the  thousand;  a  long 
stieam  of  carriages— the  elegant 
landau,  the  natty  brougham,  the 
£Eist  drag,  the  slow  fietnuly  coach ;  a 
cavalcade  of  dancing,  prancing,  cur- 
vetting horses,  ridden  by  well-ap- 
pointed swells  and  slim-waisted  girls 
as  fresh  as  daisies.  At  the  sight  of 
those  girls,  so  sprightly  and  full  of 
life  and  spirits,  the  comedian  adjusts 
his  braces,  and  the  poet  combs  back 
his  hair  with  fingers  inked  with  an 
ode  to  Aurora.  Asforme,thepro6er, 
I  pull  myself  together,  throw  back 
my  overcoat,  and  show  my  ge- 
ranium. 

'Ain't  it  jolly?*  says  Neptune, 
cracking  the  long  thong  which  he 
has  attached  to  his  trident.  'Oh 
very,'  says  the  poet  through  his 
chattering  teeth. 

Then  Neptune  and  the  athletes 
begin  to  sing 

*  Hail,  hail,  bail, 
Hail,  Biniling  mom !' 

It  was  the  poet,  not  the  proser, 
who  remarked  upon  this  that  the 
smiling  mom  seemed  so  much  in- 
clined to  hail  of  its  own  accord  that 
it  was  entirely  a  work  of  superero- 
gation to  keep  on  invoking  it 

I  said  just  now  that  the  power  of 
a  geranium,  or  other  bright  flower, 
to  smarten  up  a  seedy  suit  of  clothes 
is  wonderful.  I  will  also  venture  to 
remark  that  the  sight  of  a  handsome 
girl  on  horseback  has  a  wonderful 
effect  in  reviving  seedy  spirits. 
Women,  when  their  figures  are 
sylph-like,  never  look  better  than  on 
horseback:  which  is  odd,  when  we 
consider  that  they  are  condemned 
to  hang  on  to  one  side  of  the  horse 
as  it  were  by  a  peg.  In  itself  the 
position  is  awkward ;  and  yet  with 
a  flowing  habit,  the  neatly-fitting 
boddioe,  and  the  natty  hat,  the  en- 
semble presented  by  the  outline  of 


the  rider,  in  conjunction  with  that 
of  the  horse  in  free  action,  is  ex- 
ceedingly graoefol  and  elegant  Let 
a  girl  be  never  so  plain,  put  her  on 
horseback,  and  if  she  have  only  a 
good  figure,  she  is  at  once  trans- 
formed into  a  divinity. 

And  while  on  this  subject  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that,  as  a 
rule,  women  are  better  riders  than 
men.  They  learn  the  art  sooner, 
they  are  less  timid,  and  at  all  times 
they  are  more  at  their  ease  in  the 
saddle.  Women,  I  think,  have  a 
natural  genius  for  equitation.  On 
this  cold  March  morning  I  en- 
countered, near  Hammersmith,  a 
delicate,  fjngile  lad  v  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  ridden  all  the  way 
from  Hendon,  pejssing  through  the 
streets  of  London  on  her  way.  Now 
that  is  what  I  call  the  daring  assur- 
ance of  a  natural  instinct  for  horse- 
riding.  Few  male  amateurs  would 
have  ventured  on  so  long  a  ride  on 
such  a  bustling  occasion. 

If  I  am  pausing  on  the  load,  and 
gossiping  about  the  pretty  girls  on 
horseback,  it  is  really  because  I  care 
very  little  about  the  boat-raoe. 
What  can  one  say  about  any  race 
except  that  they  are  off,  they  are 
ronnd  the  comer,  or  past  the  Crab 
Tree ;  they  are  in,  ana  dark-blue,  or 
lighlrblue,  as  the  case  maybe, has 
won?  No  single  individual  can 
watch  a  race  through  its  whole 
course  unless  he  is  particularly 
favoured  in  his  location ;  and  on  this 
occasion  I  was  not  particularly 
favoured.  Owing  to  the  many  de- 
lays on  the  road,  ocoaaioned  by  the 
unready  conduct  of  myself,  the 
comedian,  and  the  poet,  and  the 
casting  of  a  shoe  by  one  of  the 
leaders,  the  drag  did  not  arrive  at 
the  place  of  rendezvous  until  the 
crews  had  started.  And  here  the 
cast  shoe  leads  me  to  make  an  ob- 
servation upon  the  danger  of  striv- 
ing after  too  much.  If  we  had  been 
content  with  one  horse,  we  should, 
in  all  probability  have  been  in 
time;  but  aiming  at  doing  the  thing 
in  style,  and  having  four  horses, 
we  were  late.  When  you  drive  four 
horses,  if  one  breaks  down  the  whole 
team  breaks  down.  What  is  hames 
for  four  is  not  harness  for  three,  nei- 
ther is  it  harness  for  two.    Tou  must 
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jost  wftii  and  put  the  whole  of  the 
too  elaborate  machine  in  order  again. 
We  were  too  late  for  the  start,  and 
too  late  to  make  a  sensation  among 
the  loungers  at  the  door  of  the 
White  Hart  by  dashing  np  among 
them,  so  we  scrambled  off  the  drag, 
and  each  for  himself  made  for  the 
river.  Whether  Neptone  drove  the 
drag  up  to  the  stables,  or  left  it  in 
the  road  to  take  care  of  itself,  I  did 
not  stay  to  observe,  bat  plunging 
through  the  crowd  by  the  water- 
side, made  for  a  flat-bottom  boat 
that  was  just  leaving  the  shore,  and 
speedily  found  myself  on  boeurd  a 
newly-tarred  barge,  upon  which  a 
dense  crowd  of  people  were  stand- 
ing up,  waving  hats  and  handker- 
chiefs, and  shouting  'Here  they 
oome  I    Here  they  come !' 

*  Help  me  up,'  I  heard  somebody 
cry.  'Help  me  up,  or  I  shall  be 
trampled  to  death!'  I  looked 
down,  and  descried  our  friend 
the  poet  in  a  sad  plight  He  had 
incautiously  sat  down  upon  the 
newly- tarred  deck  of  the  burge,  and 
was  sticking  there,  like  a  fly  on  a 
'cat6h'em  alive  0.'  Neptune  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  pulled  with  all 
his  might,  with  a  'heave  hoi'  to 
assist  the  action,  a^  the  poet  came 
away  from  the  deck  of  the  barge 
with  a  noise  like  that  which  accom- 
panies the  rending  of  canvas.  Six- 
teen shillings'-worth  fundamentally 
damaged  in  a  moment,  and  all  the 
best  phMMs  occupied  I 

•Go  it  Oxford!'  'FuU,  stroke, 
pull!'  'Well  rowed,  Cambridge!' 
•Hurrah!' 

Looking  through  a  chink  in  the 
wall  of  spectators  on  the  barge,  I 
catoh  a  glimpse  for  a  moment  of 
two  sets  of  glinting  oars,  going  like 
well-regulated  machines,  and  the 
next  thmg  I  see  is  a  line  of  steamers 
bearing  up  with  their  prows  in  the 
air,  like  so  many  huge  water-birds 
just  rising  to  fly. 

'Hold  on!'  somebody  cries;  and 
before  we  know  what  this  order  re- 
fers to,  up  goes  the  barge  on  a 
sudden  swell  of  the  waters,  caused 
by  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  steamers, 
and  the  next  instant  the  whole  of 
the  people  on  board  are  shot  into 
the  hold  like  a  cargo  of  coals.  We 
ue all  tarred  fromliead  to  foot;  we 


want  nothing  but  feathering  now. 
The  proprietor  of  the  bai^  has 
brougnt  us  out  for  sixpence  a  head, 
but  he  is  disposed  to  contend  that 
he  did  not  bargain  to  take  us  on 
shore  again  for  the  same  money. 
He  retires  from  that  position,  how- 
ever, when  Neptune,  who  stands 
six  feet  two,  threatens  to  chuck  him 
into  the  river,  and,  with  a  push  or 
two  of  his  long  oar,  runs  the  barge 
ashore  upon  a  bank  of  mud.  Into 
this  mud  we  all  jump,  some  of  us 
sinking  up  to  our  very  knees,  which 
suggests  to  certain  lively  members 
of  the  company  to  sing,  as  appro- 

Eriate  to  the  incident, '  Slap  bang ! 
ere  we  are  again !'  with  a  chorus 
of ' So  jolly,  oh!  so  jolly, oh !'  which 
is  anything  but  appropriate.  This 
was  all  I  saw  of  the  great  boat-race ; 
and  there  are  thousands  who  go  every 
year  who  see  no  more.  We  heard, 
however,  that  Oxford  had  won ;  buc 
we  should  have  heard  that  almost 
as  soon  if  we  had  remained  in 
town. 

Our  disapnointment,  and  the 
glimpse  which  we  caught  of  the 
boats,  suggested  two  things.  The 
first  is,  that  a  grand  annual  contest 
of  this  kind  should  take  place  at  a 
more  convenient  hour  of  the  day, 
and  should  be  made  a  national 
spectacle,  like  the  Derby,  and  not  a 
mere  occasion  for  settling  the  claims 
to  a  prize  and  deciding  bets,  like  a 
prize-fight  A  few  years  afix>,  when 
the  race  came  off  in  the  anemoon, 
and  the  road  to  and  from  Putney 
was  alive  for  hours  with  gay 
equipages  and  streams  of  foot- 
passengers,  the  over-worked  and 
under-amujged  people  congratulated 
themselves  that  the  Oxford  and 
Cunbridge  Boat  Race  was  becoming 
a  sort  of  aquatic  Derby,  and  an 
annual  holiday  for  all  classes.  This 
is  what  it  should  be— a  spectacle 
for  the  peopla  Would  it  not  be 
thought  a  monstrous  thing  if  the 
race  for  the  Derby  were  run  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  It  is  true 
that  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man ; 
but  man  can  wait  for  time  and  tide. 
The  second  thing  suggested  to  me 
is,  that  the  boats  used  in  these 
aquatic  contests  are  not  the  kind  of 
boats  in  which  any  one  would  ever 
be  called  upon  to  perform  a  useful 
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semee.  They  are  not  the  kind  of 
boats  which  a  ship  takes  to  sea; 
they  9ie  not  the  kind  of  boats  nsed 
to  lesone  persons  from  shipwreck ; 
they  woold  no1<  eyen  seire  to  render 
assistance  in  the  riyer.  They  are 
simply  pleasore-boats,  gala-day  toys, 
playthings.  Where  would  those 
silk-jacketed,  blae-ribboned  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  water-skimmers  be 
in  a  heayy  ship's  boat,  or  life-boat, 
in  a  raging  sea?  Very  speedily  at 
the  bottom,  I  sospect  Bowing 
silk-lined  hat-bozes  in  white  kid 
glomes  is,  no  doubt,  yery  iiretty 
sport;  bat  does  it  tend  to  nsefnl- 
ness,  even  in  the  same  degree  that 
the  running  of  races  at  Epsom  and 
Newmarket  tends  to  sustain  and 
improye  the  breed  of  horses  ? 

Leaying  this  question  to  be  de- 
dded  by  the  authorities,  I  will  go 
to  iMreak&st.  Soene^a  room  oyer- 
looking  the  riyer,  at  the  White 
Hart,  head-quarters  of  my  friends 
the  Athletes.  Table  spread  with 
teacnpe,  teapots,  huge  loayes  of 
bread,  slabs  of  butter,  and  a  tray, 
rather  than  a  dish  of  chops.  How 
many  sheep  had  been  robbed  of  their 
ribs  to  famish  forth  that  mountain 
of  chops  I  don't  know,  but  I  should 
say  seyeral.  I  obs^ryed  that  an 
athlete,  as  a  rule,  takes  two  chops 
on  his  plate  at  a  time;  about  a 
minute  afterwards  holds  out  his 
plate  for  two  more,  and  on  the  next 
occasion  politely  asks  the  helper  to 
gi^  him  three  to  saye  further 
trouble.  The  White  Hart,  I  find,  is 
wholly  deyoted  to  athletes.  The 
landlord  talks  stroke-oars,  two-mile 
heats,  high-bar  leaps  and  hurdle 
jumps,  as  if  it  were  his  profession 
to  do  so ;  and  brings  in  the  refresh- 
ments as  if  it  were  not  his  profession 
to  do  so.  The  waiter  hands  the  tea 
with  allusions  to  'putting  on  the 
pot,'— not  the  teapot  The  pio- 
tores  on  the  walls  represent  athletic 
gentlemen,  in  full  suits  of  skin 
tights,  running,  yaulting,  leaping, 
and  rowing.  The  rooms  are  littered 
with  silk  jackets,  and  elastic  panta- 
looDS,  and  spiked  shoes ;  the  stairs 
axe  lumbered  with  oars  and  reyeied 
tillers;  the  bar  table  glitters  yrith 
prize  cups,  and  medals,  and  tan- 
kards; and  an  adjoining  shed  is 
deyoted  to  gymnastic  exercises  of 


eyery  kind,  and  is  half  filled  witii 
boats  and  skifGs.  The  athletic  gentle- 
men  who  constitute  the  Barnes  Foot- 
bdl  Club  haye  been  in  gairiaan 
here  for  months  past,  occupying 
pretty  well  the  whole  of  the  White 
Hart,  and  certainly  the  whole  of 
their  time,  in  athletic  sporta.  It 
was  something  quite  new  to  me,  to 
see  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of 
large  means,  and  some  of  tiiem  of 
high  birth,  deyoting  themselyes  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  to  sports 
requiring  all  the  strength  and  en- 
darance  of  the  nayyy,  and  all  the 
self-denial  of  the  ascetic.  It  is  their 
pride,  I  find,  to  be  able  to  walk  or 
row  BO  many  miles  in  a  giyen  time; 
tojnmp  so  many  feet;  toyaultoyer 
a  bar  ten  feet  fiK>m  the  ground;  and 
the  whole  object  of  tibeir  caiefol, 
temperate  mode  of  liying  is  to  keep 
themselyes  in  what  is  called  'con- 
dition.' They  choose,  for  pleasure, 
the  very  hardest  labour  that  the 
fmae  of  man  can  endure.  This  is 
their  rule  of  life : — ^Up  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  makfast,  and  a 
preparatory  hour  in  the  gymnasiunk; 
then  away  to  their  boats,  their 
jumps,  and  their  foot-races.  No 
eating,  drinking,  or  smoking  while 
the  sports  are  going  on;  scarcely 
any  refireshment  until  seyen  o'clock, 
when  they  assemble  to  what  the 
romancists  call  'a  frugal  dinner.* 
After  this  meal  they  deyote  an  hour 
or  two  to  reading;  then  to  bed  at 
ten  o'clock.  Their  fayourite  books, 
I  find,  are  Homer  and  Horace,  Oyid 
and  Virgil,  in  the  original,  for  they 
are  scholars  as  well  as  gentlemen, 
although  the  whole  object  of  tiieir 
liyes  is  to  cultiyate  what  nught  be 
called  brute  strength.  Their  man- 
ners are  singularly  gentle  and  re- 
fined. Tou  see  a  man  before  you, 
who,  in  his  flannel  jacket,  hobnioled 
boots,  and  tumed-up  trousers,  looks 
like  a  hedger  and  ditcher,  and  he 
comes  up  and  salutes  you  with  the 
polished  grace  of  a  Chesterfield. 
There  is  none  of  the  haughty  sufier- 
oiliousness  of  the  town-loanging 
swell  about  them ;  and  it  strikes  me 
that  their  polite  manners  and  fnak 
bearing  are  a  result  of  this  coltiTa- 
tion  of  thehr  muscle,  quite  as  muoh 
as  they  are  a  result  of  the  cultiiar 
tion  of  their  inteliectfi.    Consoioos 
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of  erery  kind  of  power,  they  are  as 
gentle  as  lambs.  One  would  scarcely 
imagine  that  snch  rough  sports  were 
among  the  'arts  which  soften  the 
manners  and  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming bratal/  Tet  the  ciyilizing 
influence  of  athletic  exercises  is  un- 
doubted. Amaryellous  example  in 
point  was  seen  in  the  late  Tom 
Sayers,  who,  by  the  influence  of 
training,  and  the  ambition  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  in  his  art,  brutal 
as  it  is»  was  transformed  from  a  low 
rufBan  into  a  quiet,  well-behayed, 
and,  when  not  engaged  in  the  prize- 
ring,  peaceable  man. 

After  breakfast  at  the  White  Hart, 
the  athletes  retired  to  'lie  down' 
for  an  hour.  Shortly  before  twelve 
there  entered  the  room,  in  skin- 
tight fleshings,  their  loins  inclosed 
in  short  breeches  of  blue  and  pink 
silk— I  thought,  to  be  sure,  they 
were  a  band  of  acrobats  come  up 
from  the  bar  to  give  us  an  exhibi- 
tion of  tumbling:  but  the  next 
instant  I  recognized  my  friends,  the 
athletes.  The  sports  in  the  adjoin- 
ing meadow  were  about  to  begin. 
They  began  shortly  after  noon, 
and  were  not  concluded  until  five 
o'clock;  and  during  this  time — often 
in  a  pelting  rain— the  gentlemen 
athletes  walked  and  ran,  and  jumped 
and  vaulted,  and  performed  feats  of 
strength  and  endurance,  such  as  I 
could  not  have  conceived  it  possible 
for  human  limbs  to  compass,  or 
human  muscles  to  endure.  One  of 
these  remarkftble  feats  was  a  race  of 
two  miles,  the  competitors  running 
the  whole  distance  without  pause. 
But  the  last  feat  was  the  most  won- 
derful of  all— a  steeple-chMe  of  one 
mile,  twice  round,  over  six  hurdles, 
and  a  water-jump  of  fourteen  feet 
wide.  When  I  first  saw  the  water- 
jamp,  I  laughed  in  scorn  at  the  idea 
of  an^  man  clearing  it  The  visitors 
remamed  to  the  end  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  they  would  have  the 


satisfaction— how  keenly  the  ladies 
anticipated  the  mischief! — of  seeing 
everv  runner  go  splash  into  the 
pond.  They  were  not  altogether 
disappointed  in  their  wicked  expec- 
tations, for  three  or  four  of  the 
athletes  did  &11  in ;  but  two  gentle- 
men cleared  it  both  times,  after 
jumping  over  six  hurdles.  But  those 
who  came  to  grief  were  not  at  all 
discomfited.  Almost  in  an  instant 
they  scrambled  out  of  the  mud  and 
water,  and  ran  on  again  as  if  their 
very  lives  had  been  at  stake.  One 
gentleman  who  was  expected  to  do 
great  things,  did  not  do  great 
things. 

'I  knoVd  itr  said  the  trainer; 
'  I  know'd  the  moment  I  saw  him 
this  morning,  he*d  been  up  to  some- 
thing that  he  oughtn't.  It  was  no 
use  telling  me  that  he  hadn't,  for  I 
saw  it  in  his  look,  and  I  found  it 
so ;  for  when  I  put  him  in  the  scale, 
he  was  three  pounds  heavier  thui 
he  was  yesterday.' 

And  what  do  you  think  the  athlete 
had  been 'up  to?'  What  was  his 
great  crime  against  the  rules  which 
regulate  '  condition  ?'  Why,  he  had 
taken  three  glasses  of  wine!  An- 
other 'athlete  had  damaged  his  run- 
ning by  imprudent  indulgence  in 
tobacco.  I  was  told  that  an  athlete, 
by  merely  taking  a  glass  or  two  of 
wine  or  beer,  has  been  known  to 
make  four  pounds  of  flesh  in  four- 
and-twenty  hours. 

I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
strength,  the  courage,  the  endu- 
rance, and  the  self-denial  of  these 
gentlemen  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
favourite  sports ;  but  it  struck  me 
most  irresistibly  they  were  all  stea- 
dily and  surely  killing  themselves. 
Well,  it  is  at  least  more  noble  to 
kill  oneself  in  pursuing  the  manly 
sports  of  the  field  or  river,  than  in 
the  demoralizing  pleasures  of  the 
night  haunts  of  town. 

A.  H. 
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EXPECTATION. 

WHAT  loTe-lighfc  trembles  in  thy  violet  ^es^ 
Mjibel  mine. 
That  hope*B  bright  diamonds  within 
Their  blue  depths  shine  ? 

Why  dreamily  doth  a  fair  maiden  sit 

Thns  oft  alone? 
Why  tender  expectation  make 

Her  brow  love's  throne? 

Snre  some  soft  spell  mnst  linger  in  the  death 

Of  autumn  day, 
Whilst  the  red  glow  into  grey  twihght  pales, 

Then&desawayl 

What  if  9k  footstep  through  the  wooded  walk 

Makes  eager  tread. 
Whose  bounding  music  in  thy  beating  heart 

Isanswerdd? 

'TisAti/    Ah,  well!  I  would  not  lightly  break 

Thy  confidence ; 
Nor  tell  thee  roses  still  may  hide  a  thorn. 

Though  sweet  to  sense. 

No  I  rather  let  the  dear  illusion  last 

Whilst  yet  thou  art  young, 
And  yet  sweet  butterfly  canst  sport 

Thy  flowers  among. 

And  if  they  fiide — as  fade  perchance  they  may— 

A  scent  divine 
Shall  hang  on  their  dead  blossoms  in  old  age, 

Mabel  mine ! 


O 
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[0,  not  while  there  is  a  shot  in 
&e  locker.  No,  not  eyen  when 
i;he  last  e^ot  is  expended.  No,  for 
the  enemy  also  may  have  expended 
his  last  shot— outrageons  fortune 
may  hare  no  more  slings  and  ar- 
rows left  Muiy  a  man  has  com- 
mitted snicide  in  despair  at  a  time 
when,  had  he  borne  life  but  a  few 
^ys  longer,  he  would  ha^e  foond 
abmidant  reason  to  hope.  Many  a 
man  has  giyen  np  his  life  passii^y 
4md  silently  when  one  strait  mora 
might  have  sai^  him,  one  cry  have 
brought  him  aid :  many  a  man,  lost 
in  a  snowHitem,  has  allowed  his 
heart  to  sink,  and  has  laid  himself 
down  to  die,  when  he  was  now  close 
to  the  shelter  and  sucooor  of  a  house. 
Many  a  man— but;  instead  of  preach- 
ing, let  ns  point  our  moral  by  a  tale, 
one  unadonied,  except  by  being  true. 

Fran7>is  de  Giville  was  a  country 
gentleman*  of  Nomiandy.  He  be- 
gan life  fltrangelj;  his  mother  died 
before  he  was  b«n.  He  was  brought 
into  the  worid  by  the  Caasaroan 
operation.  His  tenacity  of  life  thus 
manifeiEtod  ilaelf  from  tiie  yeiy  first, 
that  opeiatioii,  a  rare  one,  being  sd- 
dom  performed  successfully.  Never 
aay  die. 

Giville,  grown  to  man's  estate,  and 
being  a  Protestant,  enrolled  himself 
amoDg^tfae  Huguoiot  defenders  of 
Eouen,' when,  in  1563,  the  old  N(»r- 
man  capital  was  besieged  by  the 
forces  of  Oharies  the  Ninth.  One 
day  towaxda  the  close  of  the  siege, 
while  fighting  bravely  at  the  Porte 
Saint-Hilaire,  of  which  gate  and  its 
defences  the  besiegers  had  gained 
temporary  poeaocnion,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  right  jaw  by  a 
shot  from  aa  aiqoebnse,  and 
fell.  The  enemy  drivoi  out  again, 
his  body  was  found  by  his  own 
pariiy;  and  as  he  gave  no  sign  of 
life,  they  buried  him,  hastily,  with 
several  others,  on  the  spot  This 
was  at  noon. 

At  night-fall,  active  hostilities 
being  over  for  that  day,  a  faithful 
servant  of  his,  whom  he  had  left  in 
his  quarters,  the  house  of  the  Sienr 
de  Goqueranmont,  a  friend  appa- 
rently of  the  Giville  family,  grow 


uneasy  at  the  prolonged  absence  of 
his  master  and  went  in  search  of 
him.  History  has  preserved  this 
trusty  man's  name;  it  was  Nichdas 
Labarro.  He  made  inquiries  of 
Giville's  comrades,  and  on  learning 
the  poor  gentleman's  &te  from  ^^ett, 
and  where  he  lay  interred,  resolved 
at  all  ev^itB  to  recover  his  remains. 
Arrived  at  the  Porte  Saint-Hilaiie, 
he  ranoved  as  well  as  he  eooid  (he 
slight  covering  of  earth  that  had 
been  shovelled  over  the  slain,  and 
narrowly  examining  their  faces  one 
by  one,  came  at  huBt  on  that  he 
flought.  But  80  disfigured  were  the 
featares  ihat  even  fidelii^  like  faii 
&Oed  to  recognize  them:  he  sho- 
velled back  the  earth  again,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring.  Lncfcily, 
as  he  turned  away,  be  observed  a 
hand  still  exposed;  and,  fearing 
that  it  might  attract  the  i»owfinK 
dogs,  his  good  feeling  pompM 
him  to  tnm  and  bury  it  ool  ^ 
their  sight  At  that  moment  die 
moon  shone  out  and  'caused  Mve- 
thing  on  the  ground  to  sparkle 
brilliantly.  And,  stooping  down, 
Nicholas  perceived  that  it  was  a 
diamond  ring  oa  one  of  the  expoaed 
fittgen— his  master's  ring.  His  da- 
votedness  and  piety  were  thus  ai 
last  rewarded,  so  fiur  at  least.  Never 
say  die. 

Once  more  he  disinterred  the  body. 
Upon  a  dose  inspection,  he  fencied, 
nor  was  it  only  fancy,  that  his  nat- 
ter still  broathed.  With  a  new  hope 
he  laid  himacroas  the  horse  he  rode^ 
and  so  conveyed  him  to  a  dinroh 
which  had  been  turned  into  an  hos- 
pital, the  church  of  Sainte-CteiiiQ, 
not  now  extant  There,  howevei; 
the  surgeons — there  were  stiaaga 
sugeons  in  those  days — woold  do 
nothing  for  such  a  patient,  alleging 
that  it  was  useless.  The  man  was 
dead)  or  ought  to  be.* 

*  French  surgery,  now  so  jostly  fianoas, 
was  scarcely  in  existence  before  that  period. 
It  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  Amhrote 
Par^,  who  was  surgeon  to  Henry  II.  lod 
the  three  succeediog  kings,  his  eons.  Pfer^ 
by  the  way,  waa  a  Humnot,  and  in  the 
Uossacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  had  his  lift 
spared  expressly  because  of  his  science. 
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Bat  never  Bay  die  sidll  thought 
the  persevering  Nicholas,  nnehaken 
by  this  repulse  from  the  vrise  men ; 
and,  still  hoping,  fae  earned  his  in- 
sensible charge  home  to  the  hoose  of 
the  Siear  de  Coqneranmont  There 
the  woonded  man  lay  five  days  and 
nigfafts  without  eating  or  drinking, 
and  indeed  still  alt^ether  insen- 


sible. But  some  friends  of  his  being 
brought  by  Nicholas  to  see  him, 
and  finding  that  he  certainly  was 
still  alive,  they  took  counsel  toge- 
ther, found  the  surgeons,  and  per- 
suaded them  to  visit  the  sufferer;  and 
these  worthies,  thinking  perhaps 
that  his  recovery  without  their  in- 
tervention might  discredit  their  pro- 


fession, consented  at  last  to  exhibit 
their  skill,  j^nd,  thanks  to  their 
efforts  (or  in  spite  of  them),  Civille 
was  in  a  few  days  out  of  danger. 
Never  say  die. 

A  few  days  more,  however,  and 
the  town  was  taken.  Now,  amongst 
the  royal  party  were  some  private 
enemies  of  a  brother  of  this  Civille. 


They,  seeking  that  brother's  life, 
searched  the  house  of  the  Sieur  de 
Coqueraumont  for  him.  And  not 
finding  him  they  basely  revenged 
their  disappointment  on  the  helpless 
Francis ;  they  threw  him  out  of  a 
high  window  into  the  street  But 
yet  again,  never  say  die.  As  he  had 
before  owed  his  life  to  a  diamond. 
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80  now  he  was  to  owe  it  to  a  dtmg- 
hill :  a  heap  of  that  description  had 
been  formed  under  the  window,  and 
Fo  lus  ftll  was  broken,  instead  of 
his  bones. 

Here  a^dn,  for  the  space  of  three 
days,  Giyille  lay  without  meat  or 
drhik.  At  last,  however,  a  friend 
of  his,  named  Croisset,  discoyered 
him,  and  contrived  to  have  him 
secretly  borne  out  of  the  town  to  a 
£Eurmhonse  in  the  neighbonrhood. 
In  that  refuge  he  was  allowed  to 
recover  in  peace.  And  his  recovery 
was  so  complete  that  he  lived  for 
forty  years  mei.    Never  say  die. 

The  whole  story  is  told,  and  much 
more  circumstantially  than  here,  by 
several  authors  of  credit,  amongst 
them  by  De  Thou,  in  his '  History 
of  lus  Own  Times ;'  nay,  Civille  him- 
self wrote  an  account  of  what  he 


calls  his  'Interments  and  Beenr- 
rections.'  A  portrait  of  him  exists ; 
it  represents  him  as  being  of  an 
ahnofit  corpse-like  paleness. 

So  much  as  an  illustration  of  onr 
text  Fran9ois  de  Civille,  howerer, 
did  die  at  last  Tethow?  Attiie 
age  of  eighty,  he  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  a  fiiir  lady,  and  sought 
her  in  marriage.  One  night,  a 
frosty  night,  he  gallantly  sallied 
out,  and  serenaded  her  under  her 
window.  He  caught  cold,  sickened, 
and  so  ended.  She,  doubtless,  had 
laughed  at  the  obstinate  attachment 
of  so  venerable  a  suitor.  But  evi- 
dently '  Never  say  die '  was  still  his 
motto,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
but  for  that  fatal  cold  a  triumphant 
wedding  might  have  justified  his 
confidence. 
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LILLABUTTI,  THE  NEW  BENGALI  DBAMA. 


THE  edacated  natiyes  of  Bengal 
are  passionately  fqnd  of 
dramatic  repiesentations.  Hindu 
dramas  were  acted  chiefly  in  Sans- 
crit, probably  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  But  Sanscrit  has  for 
ages  been  a  dead  langnage,  and  no 
buildings  were  erected  and  set  apart 
for  theatrical  representations,  the 
plays  being  osnally  acted  in  dancing- 
halls  attached  to  palaces,  or  in  the 
court-yards  of  spacious  mansions, 
and,  in  fact,  these  plays  were  acted 
only  on  solemn  and  public  occasions, 
not  ordinarily,  frequently,  or  re- 
gularly. Costume  was  observed; 
theatrical  properties,  such  as  seats, 
weapons,  thrones,  and  cars  were 
largely  used;  and  female  actors 
appeared;  but  still  the  rarity  of  the 
representation,  and  the  fact  of  the 
plays  having  been  recited  in  a  dead 
language,  unintelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  must  have  prevented 
the  drama  being  popular.  The  two 
greatest  Hindu  dnunatists,  E41iddsa, 
the  Indian  Shakespeare,  and  Bhava- 
bhuti,  appear  to  have  written  only 
three  plays  each.  It  is  true  these 
plays  took  a  much  longer  time  in 
acting  than  ours,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending to  ten  acts ;  and  this  may 
possibly  account  in  part  for  their 
paucity,  and  for  the  rarity  of  their 
representation. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that,  in  their 
modem  patronage  of  vernacular 
plays,  the  native  gentlemen  of  Bengal 
are  creating  a  national  drama;  and 
several  such  plays  have  appeared  of 
late  years  in  Calcutta^  and  have  been 
acted  there— evincing  no  inconsider- 
able skill  and  ability  in  their  com- 
position. 

There  are  some  old  Hindu  plays 
without  love  in  them,  but  the 
modem  Bengali  plays  are  generally 
fall  of  love,  and  many  of  them  give 
us  a  better  insight  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  zenana  than  books  pro- 
fessing formally  to  describe  it  The 
prelude,  with  which  the  Sanscrit 
plays  usually  opened,  similar  to  the 
rrologue  of  the  plays  of  Euripides 
and  Plautus,  and  to  the  Induction 
of  our  old  English  comedies,  is  now 
almost  invariably  disused,  and  the 


modem  plays  are  evidently  modelled 
after  those  of  Europe,  retaining 
however,  in  their  inner  life,  in  their 
incidents  and  dialo^e,  all  the  char 
racteristics  and  mdividuality  of 
Beng&li  life. 

Babu  Dinobundti  Mitter  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  writers  of  Bengdli 
plays  in  Calcutta;  and  I  purpose  to 
give  an  account  of  his  last  drama, 
'  Lillabutti,'  in  order  to  show  what 
are  the  workings  of  the  educated 
native  mind  of  India  in  these  days, 
and  the  kind  of  life  portrayed  and 
represented  in  their  dramas.  We 
often  hear  it  remarked  how  little  we 
understand  the  Hindtis.  The  fault 
is  our  own.  Our  fellow-countrymen 
in  the  East  have  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
with  them.  The  educated  natives 
of  the  great  provincial  towns  are 
willing,  nay  anxious,  to  join  us  in 
friendly  social  intercourse.  In  every 
intellectual  career— the  bar,  litera- 
ture, education— they  have  worthily 
proved  themselves  equal  to  the 
foremost  nations  of  the  great  Aryan 
race  in  Westem  Europe.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  the  Anglo-Lidian 
officials  could  venture  to  pooh-pooh 
their  pretensions  to  equahty;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  England  to  maJce 
herself  acquainted  with  the  preva- 
lent ideas  and  the  aspirations  of  her 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
subjects  in  the  far  Easi 

But  to  return  to  '  lillabuttL'  I 
propose  simply  to  give  an  account 
of  the  plot  of  the  drama,  exactly  as 
it  is,  without  hiding  its  defects  or 
exaggerating  its  merits— neither  ex- 
tenuating aught,  nor  setting  down 
aught  in  malice.  In  translating 
poetry  from  a  foreign  tongue,  so 
much  depends  upon  the  art  of  the 
translator— a  happy  word  introduced 
here,  an  idea  suggested  there— that 
the  reader  of  the  translation  can 
never  be  sure  he  is  reading  exactly 
what  was  written  in  the  foreign 
tongue,  and  this  remark  applies 
particularly  to  translations  from 
Oriental  hmguages.  But  in  giving 
a  simple  account  of  the  plot,  an 
account  literally  and  exactly  trae, 
we  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  find 
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in  it  somethiBg  of  the  original— its 
peculiar  flaTOur,  its  indivianality. 

Nodar  Ch4nd  is  the  villain  of  the 
pieoe.  His  consin  Hem  (pronounced 
Bairn),  a  respectable,  but  weak- 
minded  man,  is  an  admirer  of  the 
brilliancy  of  Nodar  Gb4ndy  who,  as 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  those  smoking 
hells,  the  bane  of  the  East,  in  which 
opium  is  largely  supplied,  has  a 
certain  idat  amongst  thid  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  Serampore,  in  which 
they  reside — particularly  amongst 
the  faster  portion  of  the  population. 
Nodar  GhAnd  is  of  the  highest  caste, 
a  Etilin  Br&hman.  He  has  heard 
that  Hem's  wife  has  a  cousin  of  hers, 
daughter  of  a  Kulin  Brdhman,  and 
a  girl  of  great  personal  attractions, 
liilabutti  by  name,  residing  tempo- 
zadly  with  her,  and,  contrary  to  the 
etiquette  of  Hindtilife,  he  is  anxious 
to  see  this  beauiy. 

The  play  opens  with  a  conversa- 
tion between  Nodar  Gh4nd  and  the 
weak-minded  Hem,  in  which  the 
former  vehemently  asks, '  Wiirt  show 
me  the  girl?  wUl't  show  me?' 
Hem  does  not  wish  to  oblige  his 
friend  in  this  matter,  particularly  as 
Nodar  Ghdnd's  proQigate  conduct 
and  character  are  so  well  known  to 
him.  But  he  yields  at  length  to  the 
impetuous  wishes  of  his  friend,  and 
goes  off  to  arrange  the  matter  with 
his  wife,  Sh4roda  Sundori.  In  her 
presence  Nodar  Gh4nd  is  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  con- 
versing with  her  cousin,  Liilabutti. 

Shdroda  S^dori  is  a  young  and 
handsome  woman,  who  laments  the 
influence  that  Nodar  Gh4nd  has 
over  her  husband,  and  who  has  often 
remonstrated  with  him  about  it  She 
has  discarded  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar  Hindti  £aith,and  has  adopted 
'  the  holier  and  more  rational  uith 
of  the  Br4hmo  Som4j.'  This  £uth 
is  supposed  to  be  based  on  the 
monotheistio  system  of  the  earlier 
hymns  of  the  Yedas,  and  is,  in  fiftct, 
atheistic  religion  that  has  borrowed 
its  dogmas  fi^m  uDasaisted  intellect, 
and  its  morality  from  Ghristianifcy. 
It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  cir- 
onmstance,  that,  in  the  literature  of 
young  Bengal,  the  worthiest  and 
most  attractive  characters  are  con- 
stantly those  who  have  renounced 
the   gross   polytheism  of   vulgar 


Hinduism ;  and  this  remark  applies 
as  well  to  the  romance  as  to  the 
drama  of  modem  Beng&li  literature. 

Sh4roda  Sundori,  although  a 
Br4hmina— that  is,  a  female  disciple 
of  the  Br4hmo  Som4j— has  not 
dared  to  attend  the  religious  meekr 
ings  or  worship  of  the  reformers, 
because  her  husband  will  not  accom- 
pany her.  He  is  absolute  lard,  as 
well  over  her  home  as  over  her 
fiuth.  She  will  not  even  go  to 
heaven  except  in  his  company.  If 
he  will  go  the  other  way,  she  will  go 
with  him.  When  a  fri^od  asks  her 
why  she  does  not  speak  to  her 
Brahmin  Mends,  like  other  Brab- 
minas,  with  £aoe  unveiled,  she  replies 
that  her  husband  has  not  sanctioned 
her  so  doing,  and  in  his  absence  she 
will  avoid  all  society  of  which  he 
would  notapprove.  Shedisapproves 
of  Hem'sintimacy  withthe  profligate 
Nodar  Gh4nd,  and  deplores  tbe  in- 
fluence for  evil  which  Nodar  Ghind 
exercises  over  her  husband.  She 
has  even  remonstrated  with  the 
latter  on  the  subject^  but  any  con- 
demnation of  him  on  this  account^ 
£com  otiier  lips,  is  indignantly 
repelled  and  silenced  by  the  loving 
and  devoted  wife. 

Hem  then,  having  promised  Nodar 
Gh4nd  that  he  should  see  and  con- 
verse with  Liilabutti,  goes  to  his 
wife's  apartment  in  order  to  prepare 
her  for  the  interyiew.  Sh4roda 
Sundori  remonstrates  with  her 
husband  as  to  the  course  he  is  pur- 
suing. His  intimacy  with  Nodar 
Gh4nd  has  already  been  injurious  to 
him,  and  will  he  now  violate  the 
modesty  of  his  nearest  and  dearest 
female  relatives  by  introducing  so 
notorious  a  profligate  into  the  apart- 
ment of  his  wife  ?  The  conversation 
between  the  modest,  enlightened 
wife,  and  tiie  weak-minded,  over- 
bearing  husband,  not  yet  hardened 
into  a  villain,  is  well  sustained. 
The  wife  will  by  no  means  sahmit 
to  receive  Nodar  Gh4nd,  or  to  con- 
verse with  him,  until  Hem  threatens 
to  inform  Nodar  Gh&nd's  mother  of 
all  that  his  wife  has  said  against  her 
son.  Now  Nodar  Gh&nd's  mother  is 
the  annt  of  Hem,  and  Sh4roda  Sun- 
dori is  thrown  into  a  wild  state  ox 
alarm,  almost  inconceivable  to  as, 
by  this  threat  The  Hindu  daaghte^ 
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in-law  ifi  so  completely  the  slaye  of 
her  hnsband's  rektiyes,  his  female 
lelatiTes,  imtil  she  has  borne  him  a 
son,  that  she  will  well-nigh  do  any- 
thing rather  than  quarrel  with  them. 
By  means  of  this  dastardly  threat. 
Hem  toiamphs  over  his  wife's  oppo- 
sition, and  she  consents  to  converse 
with  Nodar  Gh4nd,  as  he  desired. 
So  invincible  is  her  repugnance  to 
the  man,  however,  that  no  sooner 
does  she  hear  his  footsteps  without 
than  she  draws  her  veil  closely  over 
her&oe. 

Nodar  Gh4nd,  after  the  interview, 
becomes  the  afiSanced  bridegroom  of 
lillabutti,  and  waits  impatiently  for 
the  time,  not  far  distant,  that  is  to 
make  her  his. 

Lillabutti's  father,  a  Br&hman'of 
the  highest  caste,  had  lost  a  son  and 
a  daughter  curiously  some  years 
before.  The  son  had  been  married, 
and  returning  one  evening  to  his 
wife's  dimly-lighted  apartment,  had 
found  her,  as  he  supposed,  dozing, 
and,  in  his  loving  tenderness,  awoke 
her  with  a  warm  embrace.  It  was 
not  his  wife,  but  an  adopted  sister. 
The  circumstance  had  been  observed 
by  the  domestics.  The  girl  had  fled 
in  confusion,  and  great  scandal  was 
the  result  The  relationship  of 
adoption  is  as  firmly  binding,  and 
as  sacred,  as  natural  relationship. 
The  household  would  not  believe 
that  the  young  man  had  been  mis- 
taken, and  misery  was  the  result — 
misery  so  great,  that  he  fled  from 
his  home,  as  an  ascetic,  to  escape 
from  it,  leaving  a  letter  for  his 
father,  in  which  he  protested  his 
innocence.  His  sister,  Lillabutti's 
elder  sister,  had  also  gone  a  few  days 
after,  and  nothing  had  been  heard 
of  either  since.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  sister  had  gone  to  follow, 
and  minister  to  the  wants  of,  the 
brother,  to  whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached. 

The  old  man  took  a  boy  into  his 
household,  Nolit  by  name,  whom  he 
intended  subsequently  to  adopt  in 
the  place  of  his  lost  son.  Nolit  be- 
came attached  to  Lillabutti,  and 
fled  from  the  house  to  avoid  becom- 
ing her  brother,  a  few  days  before 
the  formal  ceremony  of  adoption 
was  to  have  been  performed. 

The  old  man's  daughter-in-law 


dissuaded  him  from  adopting,  or  at- 
tempting to  adopt,  any  other  son, 
assuring  him  that  his  own  scm,  her 
husband,  would  one  day  return,  lot 
fact  she  determined,  if  he  insisted 
on  adopting  another  son  in  the  place 
of  her  lost  husband,  that  she  would 
commit  suicide  on  the  day  when  the 
formal  ceremony  of  adoption  took 
place. 

Things  are  in  this  state,  Lillabutti 
knowing  that  Nolit  has  fled  the 
adoption  on  account  of  his  love  for 
her-^and  here  one  cannot  help 
wondering  how  the  author  came  to 
hit  upon  tiie  name  Nolit  tor  one  who 
did  not  vnsh  to  be  adopted,  albeit  it 
is  a  common  Bengali  name  enough) 
— ^ihings,  I  say,  are  in  this  state, 
when  an  ascetic  appears  at  the  door 
of  the  old  man%  house  begging. 
After  some  conversation,  the  ascetic 
is  welcomed  by  the  daughter-in-law 
as  her  long-lost  husband.  The  old 
man  doubtfully  recdyes  him,  and 
there  is  great  joy,  and  some  distrust, 
in  the  household.  Fatigue  and 
languor  keep  the  newly-found  son 
and  husband  in  his  chamber  for 
three  days,  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  Nolit  returns,  bringing  with 
him  the  real  son,  the  real  husband, 
whom  he  had  discovered  in  Benares. 
The  former  arrival  must,  therefore, 
have  been  an  impostor,  and  great  is 
the  dismay,  great  the  grief  in  the 
old  man's  household. 

Our  friend,  Nodar  Chdnd,  anxious 
to  secure  Lillabutti  for  hhnself  in 
the  general  breaking-up  of  the 
household,  which  must  ensue  on 
this  discovery,  appears  with  the 
police,  into  whose  cnarge  he  wishes 
to  give  not  only  the  ascetic  im- 
I>06tor,  but  also  Nolit,  his  rivals  o& 
an  accomplice  of  the  impostor.  This 
last  bit  is  palpably  absurd,  but  the 
police  are  popularly  supposed  to  be 
able  to  take  up  any  one,  on  any 
charge,  and  keep  them  in  custody 
any  length  of  time  in  Bengal. 

And  now  comes  the  final  triumph 
of  virtue  in  the  persons  of  Nolit  and 
Lillabutti,  and  the  discomfiture  of 
yice  in  the  person  of  the  opium- 
loving  Nodar  Oh4nd.  The  ascetic 
impostor  is  brought  forth  by  those 
terrible  Bengal  police,  that  make 
the  villagers  quake  in  their  bare- 
feet,  and  this  asoetic  turns  out  to  be 
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the  elder  sister  of  Lillabutti,  who 
had  gone  after  her  brother  when  he 
fled  from  home  in  consequence  of 
the  great  scandal— though  why  she 
should  not  have  come  back  in  her 
own  person,  and  why  she  should 
have  represented  herself  to  be  her 
brother,  will  be  naturally  asked  by 
the  intelligent  reader,  and  is  also  as 
naturally  asked,  and  asked  in  yain, 
by  the  present  chronicler. 

And  thus  Nodar  Ch4nd  and  his 
execrable  police  are  utterly  con- 
founded, and  go  their  way  sorrow- 
ing ;  whilst  Nolit,  whose  name  ought 
now  to  be  changed  to  Yelit,  gets 
happily  married  to  Lillabutti,  the 
sweetest  and  fairest  maiden  in  all 
Bengal. 

Is  it  not  true  that  one  gets  a 
better  insight— a  clearer,  deeper  in- 
sight—into the  domestic  life  of  the 
Hindiis  by  studying  a  play  like  this, 
than  by  poring  oyer  many  preten- 
tious Yolumes  that  are  supposed  to 
portray  minutely  the  habits  and 
customs  of  tiie  people  of  India? 

There  is  also  anotiier  useful  lesson 
to  be  derived  from  a  perusal  of  this 
play.  The  men  who  have  the  energy 
to  construct  a  national  and  vernacu- 


lar literature  in  a  language  long 
neglected,  and  following  as  models 
the  best  exemplars  of  modem  civili- 
zation—the men  who  have  the  cou- 
rage to  forsake  the  superstitious 
rites  and  observances  of  their 
countrymen,  and  to  preach  the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  superlative 
excellence  of  the  code  of  Christian 
morals— the  men  who  have  had  the 
nerve  to  compete  with  the  educated 
youths  of  western  Europe  in  every 
walk  of  professional  life,  and  the 
ability  to  compete  successfully — and 
such  men  there  are  amongst  young 
Bengal— are  not  to  be  kept  in  lead- 
ing-strings any  longer.  If  they  can 
hold  their  own  in  the  Council 
Chamber  of  the  Grovemment  of 
India,  and  on  the  bench  of  the  High 
Court  in  Calcutta,  surely  it  is  high 
time  that  Government  should  freely 
open  up  to  them  all  the  varions 
careers  of  Anglo-Indian  life  that 
lead  to  distinction  in  their  native 
land.  Can  we  expect  them  to  be 
otherwise  than  discontented,  if  we 
first  urge  them  to  be  educated^  and 
then  close  the  door  of  promotion  in 
their  faces  ?  Tet  this  is  practically 
what  is  done  in  India  1 

W.  Knightok. 


YOU  DID  NOT  COME. 

THE  sun  was  glidiDg  down  the  western  sky. 
The  hours  of  day  had  almost  reached  their  sum : 
Who  kept  the  tryst  that  was  appointed  ?    I ! 
You  did  not  come ! 

I  sat  and  watched  the  evening's  closing  ray; 

The  sunset  woods  were  desolate  and  dumb ; 
I  waited  till  the  last  faint  streak  of  day. 

You  did  not  cornel 

'Twas  but  to  give  me  back  a  flower  or  two — 
A  ring— my  letters,  foolish,  doubtiess,  some — 

Mere  trifles !    Yet  I  thought  not  so ;  and  you— 
You  did  not  come  I 


The  moonlight  rose  and  spread  its  sOver  flood ; 

I  heard  the  death-moth  round  the  nightshade  hum ; 
A  chilly  loneness  froze  my  fevered  blood:— 

You  did  not  come  I 
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Twas  at  the  call  of  war  that  forth  yon  went, 

With  Maze  of  tmmpet  and  with  beat  of  dram ; 
Yonr  parting  passed  withont  a  farewell  sent — 

Ton  did  not  come  I 

One  word  npon  a  scrap  of  paper  writ — 

Of  pitying  comfort  but  a  single  crumb : 
It  was  not  much,  you  might  haye  spared  me  it! 

You  did  not  come  I 

And  so  until  the  end  of  all  arrires, 

I  wander  far  apart— my  heart  is  numb. 
Severed  for  aye  the  courses  of  our  liyes  I 

You  did  not  come! 

Lifa  cannot  be  what  it  has  been  before— 
The  hours  of  joy  have  reached,  alas !  their  sum : 

The  tiyst  you  ^pt  not  can  return  no  more— 
You  cannot  come  I 
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CHAPTER  YIT. 

THB  FOUB-LKAVED  SHAMBOOK. 

WE  ore  all  looking  for  it;  shall  remember  how  that  eastern  monarch 
we  ever  find  it  ?  Can  it  be  cul-  who  stroye  to  appropriate  the  shirt 
tivated  in  hothouses  by  Scotch  head-  of  a  contented  man  yisited  eyery 
Rardeners  with  high  wages  and  nation  in  turn  till  he  came  to  Ire- 
Boric  accent?  or  shall  we  come  upon  land,  the  natiye  soil  indeed  of  all 
it  accidentally,  peeping  through  the  shamrock  tribe;  how  his  myrmi- 
gieon  bulrushes,  lurlong  in  tangled  dons  incontinently  assaulted  one  of 
woodlands,  or  perched  high  on  the  the  '  bhoys'  whose  mirthful  de«' 
mountain's  oiest,  fiur  abore  the  re-  meanour  raised  their  highest  hopes, 
gion  of  grouse  and  heather,  where  and  how 

the     ptarmigan     folds     her    wings        .sudelagh.  thdr  phai  m  weU-nlgh  after 

amongst  the  shilt  and  shmgle  m  baulking, 

the   clefts   of  the   bare   grey  rock?  HachlenproToeattoDwIUMtlta-walkfng; 

We  climb  for  it,  we  diye  for  it,  we  Bot  the  odds  that  foUed  Hercules  foUed  Paddy- 

creep  for  it  on  our  belly,  Uke  the  Jl^^^  ^^  «^  ^^  .,„  «^. 

?e™nt,  eating  dust  to  any  amount  ^^^^,1^?^  '^  "^  "^ 

m  the  process;  but  do  we  eyersufr-  u^imbbooi  a  hadn't  a  am  to  hit  hack  r^ 
oeed  m  plucking  such  a  specunen 

as,  aooording  to  our  natures,  we  can  Mankind  has  been  hunting  the 

JoyftOly  pla^  in  our  hats  for  osten-  four-leayed  shamrock  from  the  yery 

tatidn  or  hide  under  our  waistcoats  earliest  times  on  record.    I  belieye 

for  true  loye  ?  half  the  legends  of  mythology,  half 

Bo  you  remember  £&r  Walter  the  exploits  of  history,  half  tne  dis- 

Sootf  s  humorous  poem  called  the  ooyeries  of  science,  originate  in  the 

'Search  after  Happiness?'    Do  you  uniyersal  search.    Jason  was  look* 
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ing  for  it  with  bis  Argonaats  when 
he  Btambled  on  the  Golden  Fleece ; 
Columbus  sailed  after  it  in  the  track 
of  the  setting  sun,  scanning  that 
bare  horizon  of  an  endless  ocean, 
day  after  day,  with  sinkiog  heart, 
yet  never-failing  courage,  till  the 
land- weeds  drifting  round  his  prow, 
the  land-birds  perching  on  his  spars, 
brought  him  their  joyous  welcome 
fifom  the  undiscovered  shore ;  Alex- 
ander traversed  Asia  in  his  desire 
for  it;  Cmsar  dashed  through  the 
Kubicon  in  its  pursuit;  Napoleon 
well-nigh  grasped  it  after  Auster- 
litz,  but  the  frosts  and  fires  of  Mos- 
cow shrivelled  it  into  nothing  ere 
his  hand  could  close  upon  the  prize. 
To  find  it  sages  have  ransacked 
their  libraries,  adepts  exh«isted 
their  alembics,  misers  hoarded  up 
their  gold.  It  is  not  twined  with 
the  poet's  bay-leaves,  nor  is  it  con- 
cealed in  the  madman's  hellebore. 
People  have  been  for  it  to  the  Great 
Desert,  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
Chinese  capital,  the  interior  of 
Africa,  and  returned  empty-handed 
as  they  went  It  abhors  courts, 
camps,  and  cities ;  it  strikes  no  root 
in  palace  nor  in  castle ;  and  if  more 
likely  to  turn  up  in  a  cottage-garden^ 
who  has  yet  discovered  the  humble 
plot  of  ground  on  which  it  grows  ? 

Nevertheless,  undeterred  by  warn- 
ing, example,  and  the  experience  of 
repeated  failures,  human  nature 
relaxes  nothing  of  its  persevering 
quest  I  have  seen  a  dog  persist  in 
chasing  swallows  as  they  skimmed 
along  the  lawn ;  but  then  the  dog 
had  once  caught  a  wounded  bird, 
and  was  therefore  acting  on  an  as- 
sured and  tried  experience  of  ifa 
own.  If  you  or  I  had  ever  found  one 
four-leaved  shamrock,  we  should  be 
justified  in  cherishing  a  vague  hope 
that  we  might  some  day  light  upon 
another. 

The  Em'ghts  of  the  Bound  Table 
beheld  with  their  own  eyes  that 
vision  of  the  Holy  Vessel,  descend- 
ing in  their  midst,  which  scattered 
those  steel-clad  heroes  in  all  direc- 
tions on  the  adventure  of  the  Ban- 
greal;  but  perhaps  the  very  vows 
of  chivalry  they  had  registered,  the 
very  exploits  they  performed,  ori- 
ginated with  that  restless  longing 
tiiey  could  not  but  acknowledge  in 


common  with  all  mankind  for  pos- 
session of  the  four-leaved  shamrock. 

*  And  better  be  loved,  that  monarch  bold, 

On  venturous  quest  to  ride 
Id  mall  and  plate,  hy  wood  and  wold, 
lliui  with  ermtne  trapped  and  doth  of  gold. 

In  princely  bower  to  bide. 
The  banting  crash  d  a  foeman'a  qpev*. 

As  it  shivered  againat  hia  mail. 
Was  merrier  music  to  his  ear 

Than  oonrtier'«  whispered  tale. 
And  the  clash  of  Calibum  more  dear, 

Wben  on  hoatile  casque  it  rang. 
Than  all  ibe  lays  to  their  monarch's  pcaiio 

The  harpen  of  Brp>d  loiig. 
He  loved  better  to  bide  Iqr  wood  and  river 
Than  in  bower  of  his  dame  Queen  Guenever} 
Fur  he  left  that  lady,  so  lovely  of  cheer, 
To  follow  adventures  of  danger  and  fnr. 
And  little  the  fhmk-hearied  monarch  did  wet 
Thai  she  ■Dtfled  te  Ua  atafnoo  on  heave  Lsoa- 

celot' 

Oh!  those  lilting  stanzas  of  Sir 
Walter's,  how  memly  they  ring  oa 
one's  ear,  like  the  clash  of  steel,  the 
jingling  of  bridles,  or  the  measured 
cadence  of  a  good  steed's  stride! 
We  can  fancy  ourselves  spurring 
tiirough  the  mel^e  after  the  '  seflees 
stainless'  king,  or  giJloping  with 
him  down  the  grassy  glades  of 
Lyonesse  on  one  of  his  adventurouB 
quests  for  danger,  honour,  renown 
—and— the  four-leaved  shamrook. 

Obviously  it  did  not  grow  in  the 
tilt-yards  at  Caerleon  or  tihe  palace 
gardens  of  Camelot;  nay,  he  had 
miled  to  find  it  in  the  posy  lorelj 
Guenevere  wore  on  her  boaozo. 
Alas!  that  even  Launoelot,  the 
flower  of  chivalry,  the  brave,  the 
courteous,  the  gentle,  the  sorrowing 
and  the  sinful,  must  have  sought  ki 
it  there  in  vain. 

Everybody  begms  life  with  a  foa> 
leaved  shanirock  in  view,  an  ideal  of 
his  own,  that  he  follows  up  with 
considerable  wrong-headednen  to 
the  end.  Such  fiction  has  a  gr»t 
deal  to  answer  for  in  the  wsy  of  dis- 
appointment, dissatisfiftction,  sod 
disgnsl  Many  natores  find  tiiem* 
selves  completely  soured  and  dete- 
riorated before  middle  agi^  and  why? 
Because,  forsooth,  they  have  been 
through  the  garden  with  no  betto 
luck  than  their  neighbours.  I  started 
in  business,  we  will  say,  with  good 
connections,  sufficient  capital,  and 
an  ardent  desire  to  make  a  fortima 
Must  I  be  a  saddened,  morose 
world-wearied  man  because  mining 
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that  miaccoiintable  rise  in  miile* 
twist,  and  taking  the  subsequeut 
&11  in  grey  shirtings  too  late,  I  have 
only  realised  a  competency,  while 
BiiUion,  who  didn't  want  it,  made  at 
least  twenty  thou.?  Or  I  wooed 
Porttine  as  a  soldier,  fond  of  the 

Srofession,  careless  of  climate,  pro- 
igal  of  my  person,  ramming  my 
heBbd  wherever  there  was  a  chance 
of  having  it  knocked  off,  *  sticking 
to  it  like  a  leech,  sir ;  never  missing 
a  day's  duty,  by  Jove  1  while  other 
fellows  were  getting  on  the  staff, 
shooting  up  the  country,  or  going 
home  on  sick  leave.'  So  I  remain 
nothing  but  an  overworked  field- 
offioer,  grim  and  grey,  with  an  en- 
larged liver,  and  more  red  in  my 
nose  than  my  cheeks,  while  Dawdle 
is  a  major-general  commanding  in  a 
healthy  district,  followed  about  by 
two  aides-de-camp,  enjoying  a  lucra- 
tive appointment  with  a  fair  chance 
of  military  distinction.  Shall  I 
therefore  devote  to  the  lowest  pit  of 
Acheron  the  Horse  Guards,  the  War 
Office,  H.R.H.  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  and  the  service  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty the  ^ueen  ?  How  many  brief- 
less barristers  must  you  multiply 
to  obtain  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  even 
a  Chief  Baron  ?  How  many  curates 
go  to  a  bishop?  How  many  village 
practitioners  to  a  fashionable  doctor 
m  a  London-built  brougham  ?  Suc- 
cess in  every  line,  while  it  waits,  to 
a  certain  extent,  on  perseverance 
and  capacity,  partakes  thus  much 
in  the  nature  of  a  lottery,  that  for 
one  prize  there  must  be  an  incalcu- 
lable number  of  blanks. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
you  should  abstain  from  the  liberal 
professions  of  arts  or  arms,  that  you 
should  refrain  from  taking  your 
ticket  in  the  lottery,  or  in  any  way 
rest  idly  in  mid-stream,  glad  to 

'  Loom  the  lall,  ihift  tbe  a«r,  let  her  float  down 
neetlng  and  gliding  by  tower  and  town  |' 

but  I  ask  you  to  remember  that  the 
marshal's  baton  can  only  be  in  one 
conscript's  knapsack  out  of  half  a 
million ;  that  wigs  and  mitres,  and 
fees  every  five  minutes,  fall  only  to 
one  in  ten  thousand ;  that  although 
everybody  has  an  equal  chance  m 
the  lottery,  that  chance  may  be  de- 
scribed as  but  half  a  degree  better 


than  the  cipher  which  represents 
zero. 

There  is  an  aphorism  in  every- 
body's mouth  about  the  man  who 
goes  to  look  for  a  straight  stick  in 
the  wood.  Hollies,  elms,  oaks,  ashes, 
and  alders  he  inspects,  sapling  after 
sapling,  in  vain.  This  one  has  a 
twist  at  the  handle,  that  bends  a 
little  towards  the  point;  some  are 
too  thick  for  pliancy,  some  too  thin 
for  strength.  Several  would  do  very 
well  but  for  the  abundant  variety 
that  affords  a  chance  of  finding 
something  better.  Presently  he 
emerges  at  the  farther  fence,  having 
traversed  the  covert  from  end  to 
end,  but  his  hands  are  still  empty, 
and  he  shakes  his  head,  thinking  he 
may  have  been  over-fastidious  in  his 
choice.  A  straight  stick  is  no  easier 
to  find  than  would  be  a  four-leaved 
shamrock. 

The  man  who  goes  to  buy  a  town 
house  or  rent  a  place  in  the  country 
experiences  the  same  difficulty.  Up- 
stairs and  downstairs  he  travels,  in- 
specting kitchen-ranges,  sinks  and 
sculleries,  attics,  bedrooms,  bou- 
doirs, and  housemaids*  closets,  till 
his  legs  ache,  his  brain  swims,  and 
his  temper  entirely  gives  way.  In 
London,  if  the  situation  is  perfect, 
there  is  sure  to  be  no  servants'  hall, 
or  the  accommodation  below-stairs 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  but  he 
cannot  undertake  to  reside  so  far 
from  his  club.  These  difficulties 
overcome,  he  discovers  the  butler's 
pantry  is  so  dark  no  servant  of  that 
fastidious  order  will  consent  to  stay 
with  him  a  week.  In  the  countrj', 
if  the  place  is  prettv  the  neighbour- 
hood may  be  objectionable:  the  rent 
is  perhaps  delightfully  moderate, 
but  he  must  keep  up  the  grounds 
and  pay  the  wages  of  four  gardeners. 
Suitable  in  every  other  respect,  he 
cannot  get  the  shooting,  or  if  no 
such  drawbacks  are  to  be  alleged, 
there  is  surely  a  railway  through 
the  park,  and  no  station  within  five 
miles.  Plenty  of  shamrocks  grow, 
you  see,  of  the  trefoil  order,  green, 
graceful,  and  perfectly  symmetrical. 
It  is  that  fourth  leaf  he  looks  for, 
which  creates  all  his  difficulties. 

The  same  with  the  gentleman  in 
search  of  a  horse,  the  same  with 
Coelebfl  m  search  of  a  wife:    If  the 
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former  cannot  be  persuaded  to  pat 
up  with  some  little  drawback  of 
action,  beauty,  or  temper,  he  will 
never  know  that  most  delightfdl  of 
all  partnerships,  the  sympathy  ex- 
isting between  a  good  horseman  and 
his  steed.  If  the  latter  expects  to 
find  a  perfection  really  exist,  which 
he  thinks  he  has  discovered  while 
dazzled  by  the  glamour  surrounding 
a  man  in  love,  he  deserves  to  be 
disappointed,  and  he  generally  is. 
Bare,  rare  indeed,  are  the  four- 
leaved  shamrocks  in  either  sex; 
thrice  happy  those  whom  Fate  per- 
mits to  win  and  wear  them  even  for 
a  day! 

What  is  it  we  expect  to  find? 
In  this  matter  of  marriage  more 
than  in  any  other  our  anticipations 
are  so  exorbitant  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  if  our  'come-down'  is 
disheartening  in  proportion. 

'  Wbere  Is  the  maiden  of  noTtal  strain 
That  nay  match  with  the  Saron  of  Trlennaiii  ? 
She  most  be  lovely,  constant^  and  kind. 
Holy  and  pore,  and  humble  of  mind,'  &g. 

(How  Sir  Walter  runs  in  mv  head 
to-night.)  Yes,  she  must  be  all 
this,  and  possess  a  thousand  other 
good  qualities,  many  more  than  are 
enumerated  by  lago,  so  as  never  to 
descend  for  a  moment  from  the 
pedestal  on  which  her  baron  has 
set  her  up.  Is  this  indulgent?  is 
it  even  reasonable?  Can  he  expect 
any  human  creature  to  be  always 
dancing  on  the  tight-rope?  Why 
is  Lady  Triermain  not  to  have  her 
whims,  her  temper,  her  fits  of  ill- 
humour,  like  her  lord?  She  must 
not  indeed  follow  his  example  and 
relieve  her  mind  by  swearing  *a 
good,  round,  mouth-filling  oath,' 
therefore  she  has  the  more  excuse 
for  feeling  at  times  a  little  captious, 
a  little  irritable,  what  she  herself 
calls  a  little  cross.  Did  he  expect 
she  was  an  angel?  Well,  he  often 
called  her  one,  nay,  she  looks  like  it 
even  now  in  that  pretly  dress,  says 
my  lord,  and  she  smiles  through 
her  tears,  putting  her  white  arms 
round  his  neck  so  fondly  l^t  he 
really  believes  he  has  found  what  he 
wanted  till  they  ihll  out  again  next 
time. 

Men  are  very  hard  in  the  way  of 
exaction  on  those  they  love.    All 


'take'  seems  their  motto,  and  as 
little  'give'  as  posBibla  If  th^ 
would  but  remember  the  golden 
rule  and  expect  no  moce  than  Sioald 
be  expected  from  themselves,  it 
might  be  a  better  worid  ibr  every- 
body. I  have  sometimes  wondered 
in  my  own  mind  whether  women  do 
not  rather  enjoy  being  coerced  and 
kept  down.  I  have  seen  them  so 
false  to  a  kind  heart,  and  so  food  ot 
a  cruel  one.  Are  th^  daves  by 
nature,  do  you  conceive,  or  only 
hypocrites  by  education?  I  sup- 
pose no  wise  man  puzzles  his  head 
much  on  that  subject  Th^  axe  all 
incomprehensible,  and  all  alike  I 

'How  nigust!'  erelainw  Bod€0, 
interrupting  me  with  more  vivacity 
than  usual.  '  How  unsapported  an 
asserfcion,'how  sweeping  anaocosfr- 
tion,  how  unfidr,  how  nnieasonable, 
and  how  like  a  man!  Yes,  that  is 
the  way  with  efveiy  one  of  yon; 
disappointed  in  a  single  instance, 
you  take  refiage  flcom  yonor  own  want 
of  judgment,  your  own  mismanage- 
ment, your  own  headk>ng  stapidity, 
in  the  condemnation  of  half  the 
world  1  You  open  a  dozen  oyatBZB, 
and  turn  away  disgosted  becaoBS 
you  have  not  found  a  pearL  Ion 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  iiie  first  woman 
who  flatters  you,  and  plume  yoor- 
self  on  having  gained  a  vietoiy  with- 
out fighting  a  battle.  The  fortnas 
80  easily  won  is  probably  but  weakly 
garrisoned,  and  capitulates  ere  long 
to  a  fresh  assailant  When  this  has 
happened  two  or  three  timea,  yon 
veil  your  disoomfitnre  under  an 
affectation  of  philosophy  and  vov 
that  women  are  all  alike^  quoting 
perhaps  a  oonsolatory  Boiap  ftom 


"Quid  levlos  plumA?  polvik    (Quid  polTere? 
ventns. 
Quid  vento  ?  mnller.  Quid  mnliBre  ?  nMr 

But  Boman  proverba  and  Bomaa 
philosophy  are  unworthy  and  delu- 
sive. There  is  a  straight  stick  in 
the  wood  if  you  will  be  satisfied 
with  it  whffli  found ;  there  is  a  foor- 
leaved  shamrock  amongst  the  her- 
bage if  you  will  only  seek  for  it 
honestly  on  your  knees.  Should 
there  be  but  one  in  a  hundred  wo- 
men, nay,  one  in  a  tiiousand,  on 
whom  an  honest  heart  is  not  throvn 


<  Bona  and  J;'  or,  The  Skddon  ai  Home. 
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away,  it  is  worth  while  to  try  and 
find  her.  At  worst,  better  be  de- 
odyed  oyer  and  over  again  than 
sink  into  that  deepest  slough  of  de- 
pravity in  which  those  straggle  who, 
oecaose  their  own  tmst  has  been 
outraged,  declare  there  is  no  fieuth 
to  be  kept  with  others;  because 
their  own  day  has  been  darkened^ 
deny  the  existence  of  light* 

*You  speak  feelingly/  I  observe, 
conscious  that  such  unusual  ear- 
nestness denotes  a  conviction  he  will 
get  the  worst  of  the  debate.  '  You 
haye  perhaps  been  more  fortunate 
than  tne  rest  Have  you  found  her, 
then,  this  hundredth  woman,  this 
prize,  this  pearl,  this  black  swan^ 
glorioas  as  tne  phoenix  and  rare  as 
tiie  dodo?  Forgiye  my  argumen- 
turn  ad  hominem,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  and  forgive  my  urging 
that  snoh  good  fortune  only  fur- 
nishes one  of  those  exceptions  which, 
illogical  people  assert,  proye  the 
rule.'  There  is  a  vibration  of  his 
teeth  wanting  only  lips  to  become  a 
sneer,  while  he  replies — 

'In  my  own  case  I  was  not  so 
lucky,  but  I  kept  my  heart  up  and 
went  on  with  my  search  to  the 
end.' 

'Exactly/  I  retort  in  triumph; 
'  you,  too,  spent  a  lifistime  loolane 
for  the  four-leayed  shamrock,  and 
never  found  it  after  all.  But  I  think 
women  are  &r  more  unreasonable 
than  ourselves  in  this  desire  for  the 
unattainable,  this  disappointment 
when  illusion  fiides  into  reality. . 
Not  only  in  their  husbands  do  they 
expect  perfection,  and  that  too  in 
defiance  of  daily  experience,  of  ob- 
vious incompetency,  but  in  their 
servants,  their  tradespeople,  their 
carriages,  their  horses,  their  rooms, 
their  houses,  the  dinners  they  eat, 
and  the  dresses  tbey  wear.  With 
them  an  avowal  of  incapacity  to  re- 
concile impossibilities  stands  for 
wilful  obstinacy,  or  sheer  stupidity 
at  best  They  believe  themselves 
the  victims  of  peculiar  ill-fortune  if 
their  coachman  gets  drunk,  or  their 
horses  go  lame;  if  milliners  are 
careless  or  ribbons  unbecoming;  if 
chimn^s  smoke,  parties  &11  through, 
or  it  rains  when  they  want  to  put  on 
a  new  bonnet  They  neyer  seem  to 
understand  that  every  "  if"  has  its 


"but,"  eyery  pro  its  con.  My  old 
friend  £Dr.  Bishop,  of  Bond  Street,  the 
D^nocritus  of  his  day  (and  may  he 
live  as  long!),  observed  to  me  many 
years  ago,  when  young  people  went 
mad  about  the  polka,  that  the  new 
measure  was  a  type  of  everything 
else  in  life,  "AVhat  you  gain  in 
danciog  you  lose  in  turning  round." 
Is  it  not  so  with  all  our  efibrts,  all 
our  rmdertakings,  all  our  noblest 
endeavours  after  triumph  and  suc- 
cess? In  dynamics  we  must  be 
content  to  resign  the  maximum  of 
one  property  that  we  may  preserve 
the  mdispensable  minimum  of  an- 
other, must  allow  for  friction  in 
yelocity,  must  calculate  the  windage 
of  a  shot  In  ethics  we  must  ac- 
cept fanaticism  with  sincerity,  exag- 
geration with  enthusiasm,  over-cau- 
tion with  unusual  foresight,  and  a 
giddy  brain  with  a  warm,  impulsive 
eart.  What  we  take  here  we  must 
give  yonder,  what  we  gain  in  dancing 
we  must  lose  in  turning  round ! 

'But  no  woman  can  be  brought 
to  see  this  obyious  necessity.  For 
the  feminine  mind  nothing  is  im- 
practicable. Not  a  young  lady  eat- 
mg  bread  and  butter  in  the  school- 
room but  cherishes  her  own  vision 
of  the  prince  already  riding  through 
enchanted  forests  in  her  pursuit 
The  prince  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
curate,  a  comet,  or  a  count,  a  duke, 
or  a  dairy-farmer,  a  baronet  or  a 
blacking-maker,  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it  Belying  on  her  limit- 
less heritage  of  the  possible,  she 
feels  she  has  a  prescriptive  right  to 
the  title,  the  t^  thousand  a  year, 
the  matrimonial  prize,  the  four- 
leaved  shamrock.  Whatever  else 
turns  up  she  considers  herself  an 
ill-used  woman  for  life,  unless  all 
the  qualities  desirable  in  man  are 
found  united  in  the  person  and  for- 
tunes of  her  husband ;  nay,  he  must 
even  possess  virtues  that  can  scarce 
possibly  coexist  He  must  be  hand- 
some and  impenetiiible,  generous 
and  economical,  gay  and  domestic, 
manly  but  never  from  her  side,  wise 
yet  deferring  to  her  opinion  in  all 
things,  quick-sighted  though  blind 
to  any  drawbacks  or  shortcomings 
in  herself.  Above  all,  must  he  be 
superlatively  content  with  his  lot, 
and  unable  to  discoyer  that  by  any 
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*  Bones  and  J;'  or,  Z%e  Skdekm  at  Borne. 


meaoB  in  his  matrimonial  yentnre, 
"  what  he  gained  in  dancing  he  has 
lost  in  turning  round  1" 

'  I  declare  to  you  I  think  if  Ursi- 
diuB*  infiists  on  marrying  at  all, 
that  he  had  better  select  a  widow  ; 
at  least  he  runs  at  even  weights 
against  his  predecessor,  who,  being 
a  man,  must  needs  have  suffered 
from  human  weakness  and  human 
infirmities.  The  chances  are  that 
the  dear  departed  went  to  sleep 
after  dinner,  nated  an  open  carnage, 
made  night  hideous  witn  his  snores 
under  the  connubial  counterpane, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  A  successor 
can  be  no  worse,  may  possibly  ap- 
pear better ;  but  if  he  weds  a  maiden, 
he  has  to  contend  with  the  female 
ideal  of  what  a  man  should  be !  and 
from  such  a  contest  what  can  accrue 
but  unmitigated  discomfiture  and 
disgrace? 

'  Moreover,  should  he  prove  pre- 
eminent in  those  manly  qualities 
women  most  appreciate,  he  will  find 
that  even  in  those  they  prefer  to 
accept  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
consistently  mistaking  assertion  for 
argument,  volubility  for  eloquence, 
obstinacy  for  resolution,  bluster  for 
courage,  fuss  for  energy,  and  haste 
for  speed. 

'  On  one  of  our  greatest  generals, 
remarkable  for  his  gentle,  winning 
manner  in  the  drawing-room  as  for 
his  cool  daring  in  the  field,  before 
he  had  earned  his  well-merited  ho- 
nours, I  myself  heard  this  verdict 
pronounced  by  a  jury  of  maids  and 
matrons,  "  Dear  I  he's  such  a  quiet 
creature,  Tm  sure  he  wouldn't  be 
much  u$e  in  a  hatilel"  No;  give 
them  Parolles  going  to  recover  his 
drum,  and  they  have  a  champion 

*  *Cogitat  Uraidius,  (ibi  dot*  Angara 
puellam, 
Ut  placeat  domino,  cogitai  Urudius.' 


and  a  hero  exactly  to  their  minds, 
but  they  would  scarcely  believe  in 
}Uchard  of  the  Lion-Heart  if  he  held 
his  peace  and  only  set  his  teeth  hard 
when  he  laid  lanoa  in  rest 

'Therefore  it  is  they  tug  so  un- 
mercifully at  the  slender  thread  that 
holds  a  captive,  imagining  it  is  by 
sheer  strength  the  quiet  creature 
must  be  coerced,  come  day  the 
pull  is  harder  than  usual,  the  thread 
breaks,  and  the  wiid  bird  soars  away, 
free  as  the  wind  4own  which  it  sails, 
heedless  of  lure  and  whistle,  ne?er 
to  return  to  bondage  any  more. 
Then  who  so  aghast  as  the  pretty, 
thoughtless  fowler,  longing  and  re- 
morseful, with  the  broken  string  in 
her  hand? 

'  She  fancied,  no  doubt,  her  pri- 
soner was  an  abnormal  creature, 
rejoicing  in  ill-usage;  that  because 
it  was  docile  and  generous  it  must 
therefore  be  poor  in  spirit,  slavish 
in  obedience,  and  possessing  no  will 
of  its  own.  She  tihought  she  had 
found  a  four-leaved  shamrock,  and 
this  is  the  result  I 

'  But  I  may  talk  for  ever  and  end 
where  1  began.  Men  you  may  con- 
vince by  force  of  argument,  if  your 
logic  is  very  clear  and  your  exam- 
ples or  illustrations  brought  fairly 
under  their  noses;  but  with ^ the 
other  sex,  bom  to  be  admired  and 
not  instructed,  you  might  as  well 
pour  water  into  a  sieve.  Can  you 
remember  a  single  instance  in  which 
with  these,  while  a  word  of  entreaty 
gained  your  point  forthwith,  yon 
might  not  have  exhausted  a  folio  of 
argi^entin  vain?* 

He  thinks  for  a  minute  and  then 
answers  deliberately,  aa  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind — 

'I  never  knew  but  one  woman 
who  could  understand  vefu^on,  and 
^e  wouldn't  lUten  to  itl^ 
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'    SO  PAR— 80  PAR  AWAY  * 

SO&rawayl  So  far  away  I 
Thy  stars  are  not  tke  stars  I  see; 
With  me  'tis  night,  with  thee  'tis  day. 
And  day  and  night  are  one  to  me. 
So  far— 60  fiEur  away  1 

I  &int  beneath  those  wandering  airs 
Whose  wings  aronnd  the  world  go  free ; 

I  snatch  at  straws  the  whirlwind  bears— 
Tonohed  they  the  land  that  blooms  for  thse 
8o  far— so  fax  away? 

The  forms  that  near  me  breathe  and  moTO 
lake  Tisions  rise,  like  visions  floe ; 

I  cannot  live  to  other  love, 
My  Boal  has  crossed  the  deep  to  thee 
8o  £Bur-H90  far  away  I 

Earth's  drooping  shadowa  close  me  round, 
The  heavens  have  lost  their  light  for  me, 

The  voice  of  joy  breathes  not  a  sonnd, 
And  hope  swoons  dead  on  yonder  sea 
So  far^-so  &r  away  1 

*  See  *  London  Society'  for  March,  ptige  3764 


BILLIARDS  AND  BILLIARD  PLAYERS. 

By  thb  AuTHon  or  *  Thb  Board  of  Qbben  Cloth,'  eto. 

THE  origin  of  billiards  has  by  nntil  the  last  century,  when  six  holes, 

some  writers  been  attributed  to  or,  as  they  were  termed, '  hazards,' 

the  Chinese,  but  more  general  opi->  cut   in   the    bed,   superseded   the 

nion  ascribes  its  invention  to  Hen-  *pass,'    and,    greater    skill    being 

rique  De  Vigne,  a  French  artist,  necessary  to  effect  a  score,  billiards 

who,  in  1^  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  speedily  became  the  rage,  and  was,  as 

about  the  year  1571,  designed  tables  we  discover  from  an  old  pamphlet, 

and  drew  up  the  earliest  code  of  '  much  affected  by  persons  of  condi- 

rules.    It  was   then   played  with  tioD,notwith8tand[ing  its  prostitution 

small  ivory  balls,  a  '  pass'  or  *  iron'  by  the  desigDing  and  vulgar.'  *    On 

beiuff  fixed  on  the  cloth,  through  the  Continent  a  thick  stick  or  *  cue,' 

which  at  set  periods   they  were  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  held 

driven.    Amongst  German,  Italian,  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb, 

and  Dutch  games  the  new  amuse-  was  employed  for  sinking  the  balls ; 

ment  soon  occupied  a  prominent  but  the 'mace,' although  derided  by 

place,  but  many  years  elapsed  ere  foreigners,  continued  the  acknow- 
it  obtained  patronage  in  England. 

Very  few    unprovements    in   the  •  See  *  How  to  Play  Billiards  with  Ease 

method  of  playmg  were  carried  out  and  Propriety.'    By  An  Amateur. 
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lodged  insirameiit  in  this  oonntiyf 
and  not  a  few  of  onr  best  players 
showed  great  ezpertness  in  wielding 
it  The  system  called  'trailing/ 
similar  to  that  now  celebrated  in 
America  nnder  the  name  of  the 
'  posh  shot/  next  called  for  notice, 
and  strokes  defined  by  the  titles  of 
the  *  sweep/  the  '  shove/  the  '  trail/ 
the  'dead  trail' or  'turn  np/  and 
the  'long  stroke/  each  and  all  se- 
cnred  advantages  to  whoever  gave 
their  practice  proper  attention. 
Abont  &ie  year  1760  cues  with  per- 
fectly flat  points,  sometimes  of  ivory, 
were  introduced,  but,  as  may  be 
conceived,  very  little  more  adroit- 
ness resulted.  Five -and -twenty 
years  later  a  second  cue,  cut  ob- 
liquely at  the  small  end,  or  rounded 
slightly  on  one  side,  was  proposed,  in 
order  to  enable  players  to  hit  the  ball 
below  the  centre.  It  could  only,  how- 
ever, be  applied  for  making  '  cramp ' 
strokes,  and  obtained  the  name,  why 
we  are  not  awaie,  of  the  'Jeffrey/ 
Another  alteration  was  adopted  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  century,  the 
point  of  the  cue  being  bevelled  all 
round,  thus  presenting  a  still  broader 
surfiBce.  Leathern  'wads'  did  not 
follow  until  about  1806,  when  the 
virtues  of  chalk  were  also  found  out 
Lastly  came  the  French '  tip '  of  the 
present  day,  than  which  no  inven- 
tion connected  with  the  mScanique 
of  the  game  has  rendered  more 
signal  service.  A  couple  of  balls 
only  were  necessary  eighty  years 
ago,  there  being  but  two  styles  of 
play.  By  one  the  sole  object  of 
each  competitor  was  to  pocket  his 
opponent  and  keep  his  own  ball  on 
the  table,  as,  if  it  accidentally  ran 
in,  the  score  marked  against  the 
striker  (hence  the  term  'losing 
hazard'),  but  by  the  other  both 
might  be  holed,  and  a  total  of  four 
thus  made.  The  former  was  desig- 
nated the  'white  winning'  and  the 
latter  the '  white  losing  game,'  each 
I  a  up.  After  the  introduction  of 
the  red  ball,  about  1795,  the  mode 
of  government  underwent  many  re- 
forms ;  the  score  was  lengthened  to 
16,  then  to  24  up;  while,  though 
restricted  to  alternate  strokes  at 
the  outset,  increased  facilities  were 
also  given  for  rapid  counting.  The 
caramhole,  or  cannon,  became  known 


for  the  first  time;  and  two  new 
games,  at  one  of  which  seven,  and  at 
the  other  ten  points  might  be  made 
by  a  single  shot,  speedily  ootrivaUed 
the  old-fiwhioned  plan.  A  carioos 
clause  in  the  rules  specified  tint 
'  whosoever  shall  wilfully  shake  the 
table  forfeits  the  game/*  leaving  it 
to  be  inferred  that  tables  then  aid 
not  boast  too  much  solidity. 

Although  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  this  century  some  trifling  pro- 
gress had  be^  made,  it  aboiHj 
tnmspired  that  the  most  ftsctnating 
of  games  was  still  in  its  early  in- 
fancv.  About  the  year  18 10  there 
lived  at  the  city  of  Bath  a  marker 
named  Garr,  to  whom  is  assigned 
the  credit  of  discoveries  which  in- 
fused new  life  into  billiards,  and 
developed  fresh  wonders  on  eveiy 
hand.  Year  after  year  the  balls 
had  been  kept  rolling,  and  still  the 
fact  remained  unnoticed  that  the 
division  of  both  in  attempting  many 
losing  hazards  was  infinitely  safer 
and  more  certain  than  simply  di?^- 
ing  the  object  as  hitherto.  Bepeated 
experiments  further  proved  to  Oarr 
that  the  adoption  of  what  afterwards 
came  to  be  styled  the  '  side  stroke' 
would  enable  him  to  increase  or  de- 
crease at  pleasure  the  width  or 
length  of  angles.  The  detection  of 
the '  top  twist '  followed,  and  visiton 
in  shoals  flocked  to  Oair's  rooms  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  theoniiooB 
effects  of  the  novel  and  singular 
motion  imparted  to  the  balls.  Dsto- 
tees  of  the  game  literally  besieged 
him,  but  it  is  related  that  he  steadily 
refused  to  disclose  the  secret  except 
for  the  consideration  of  large  6iud& 
The  mediocre  class  of  players  he 
wilfully  misled,  and  maintained  the 
delusion  by  usmig  a  cue  the  p^t 
of  which  was  ever  and  again  neeh' 
enedwith  what  he  termed  'magic 
chalk.'  Pieces  of  this  sabstsDce 
were  fitted  into  small  boxes  and  dis- 
posed of  by  Carr  to  hundreds  of 
eager  amateurs,  who  soon  kum 
to  their  disgust  that  they  remained 
as  ignorant  of  the  real  discovery  tf 
before.  Time  passed,  however,  and 
by  degrees  the  mystery  ooaed  ont, 
Citrr.l^ugh  his  intemperate  babits, 
sinking  from  short-lived  affloenoe 
to  the  level  of  his  former  position. 
*  'Rales  of  Billiardft.'    1801. 
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Coxmoisseurs  foundleiBure  to  prac- 
tise '  side/  and  sharpers  and  cheats 
migrated  en  masse  to  the  large  towns 
in  the  provinces,  where  couniay 
gentlemen  and  men  of  property, 
^ho  in  their  own  opinion  played 
"with  some  address,  were  fleeced  so 
tinmercifally  that  they  in  turn  began 
to  be  impressed  by  and  to  seek  after 
the  as  yet  nnrecognised  phenomena. 
The  game  was  now  raised  to  34  np, 
and  the  'jenny,'  for  many  years 
a  favourite  hazard,  became  more 
fashionable  amongst  gamblers,  as 
the  assistance  of  twist  rendered  it 
not  only  safer  but  easier  than  ever. 
Some  professional  players  proved 
extraordinaiy  adepts  at  scoring  it, 
and  the  wily  baited  traps  in  the 
most  subtle  manner  for  their  vic- 
tims. The  custom  in  those  days, 
by  persons  versed  in  all  the  adjuncts 
of  sharp  practice,  was  to  visit  the 
most  frequented  watering-places  and 
spas,  where,  during  the  season,  they 
and  their  accomplices  reaped  golden 
harvests,  and  continued  ever  on  the 
look-out  for  fresh  prey.  Schemes 
•were  hourly  concocted,  and  on  suit- 
able occasions  considerable  sums 
api)eared  to  depend  on  games  in 
"which  the  unwary  dupe  was  gene- 
rally made  the  &vourite  at  long 
odds  on  him,  and  complimented  in 
such  an  unblnshingly  outrageous 
manner  that,  inspired  by  new  con- 
fidence, he  eventually  commenced 
speculating.  The  chief  object  of 
bis  opponent  was  now  to  win  acci- 
dentally or  after  an  extremely  close 
game.  By  these  means  alone  the 
confederacy  were  often  rewarded 
with  a  fair  stake ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  shrewdness,  they  sel- 
dom could  bring  themselves  to  re- 
sign their  greed.  The  pigeon  must 
be  plucked,  and  the  jenny,  above 
all  other  strokes,  seemed  specially 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  from  the 
facilities  it  afforded  of  scoring  a 
game  right  off  the  reel  If  the  red 
ball  coTud  be  manoauvred  into  posi- 
tion just  below  the  middle  pocket 
at  the  opening  of  play,  it  was  usual 
to  commence  laying  a  series  of 
'flash  bets'  against  the  sharper— 
who  all  this  time  had  veiled  his  real 
strength — winning  without  once 
ceasing  to  score.  Up  to  this  point 
the  victim  had  probably  been  mulct 


to  the  tune  of  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds,  whilst  his  apparent  sup- 
porters must  have  lost  quite  double 
that  sum.  They,  however,  unhe- 
sitatingly accommodated  takers  witli 
long  odds  against  the  player  scoring 
'  game  off  the  balls ' — having  a  care  of 
course  with  whom  their  wagers  were 
made— and  it  was  seldom  indeed 
that  the  victim,  stung  by  his  losses, 
required  much  inducement  to  entmr 
the  snare  thus  artfully  set,  and  offer 
corresponding  odds  to  a  still  larger 
amount.  If  he  proposed  laying  1 50Z. 
to  35^.,  some  wide-awake  speculator 
immediately  'shot  him,'  and  was 
ready  to  double  the  bet  on  the 
merest  suggestion.  Then  followed 
a  really  scientific  display,  the  fruits 
of  years  of  misspent  tima  First 
the  piece  of  fine  French  chalky 
which  causes  the  tip  to  bite  so 
keenly,  appeared  from  the  player's 
vest-pocket;  then  the  white  ball 
was  spotted  most  carefully,  and 
finally  driven  on  its  way  with  an 
exact  regard  to  strength,  Uie '  twist ' 
very  likely  never  having  been  pre- 
viously applied  during  the  whole  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  scene.  More 
betting  followed  the  shot,  and  as 
each  succeeding  hazard  was  scored 
with  an  accuracy  of  aim  hitherto 
undeveloped,  the  flimsy  artifice  be- 
came apparent  to  every  beholder 
save  the  dupe  himself^  who,  though 
wroth  at  the  deceit  practised  by  his 
adversary,  never  for  a  moment  sus- 
pected the  connivance  of  such '  well- 
to-do '-looking  fellows  as  his  backers 
at  so  barefaced  a  swindla 

Until  the  year  i&2  7  wood  alone 
had  been  used  in  the  making  of 
tables;  and  English  players  were 
not  a  little  surprised  towards  the 
close  of  that  year  to  find  it  sup- 
planted by  slate,  of  which  the  beds 
have  since  been  constructed.  Greater 
accuracy,  smoother  running,  and 
more  weight,  were  consequent  on 
this  improvement,  the  only  draw- 
back now  being  slowness.  Ten 
years  later  India-rubber  displaced  list 
for  cushions,  and  although  at  the  out- 
set it  met  with  steady  opposition,  in 
consequence  of  the  deleterious  effects 
of  frost,  the  difficulty  was  soon  re- 
medied by  the  use  of  a  very  simple 
and  inexpensive  hot-water  appa- 
ratus, and  also  by  the  adoption  of 
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Tulcanized  rubber,  which  retams  its 
elasticity  in  any  climate. 

The  table  of  to-day  is  a  handsome 
piece  of  urorkmansmp  in  mahogany^ 
walnut,  or  oak,  and  presents  a  re- 
markably solid  appearance.  The 
slate  bed  measures  1 2  ft.  in  length 
by  6  ft.  i^  inches  wide,  and  yaries 
in  thickness  between  an  inch  and  an 
inch  and  a  half.  It  is  usually  com- 
posed of  fiye  pieces,  sometimes  ot 
four,  and  occasionally  of  three;  but 
the  unwieldiness  and  weight  of  the 
latter  renders  it  politic  rather  to 
avoid  than  seek  after  them.  Very 
fine  tests  are  applied  in  leTeiling 
the  slabs,  and  by  careless  manage- 
ment alone  they  get  out  of  order 
after  being  once  properly  adjusted. 
The  cn^ons  are  stuffed  with  thin 
strips  of  rubber,  which  adhere  to 
each  other  by  means  of  strong  solu- 
tion. A  covering  of  canvas  binds 
them  still  further,  above  it  a  piece 
of  flannel,  and  over  these  materials 
is  stretched  the  green  cloth.  Per- 
haps the  chief  difSculty  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  billiards  is  the  balls.  Take 
a  new  set,  place  them  on  the  table  in 
a  small,  close  room,  with  the  gas  at 
its  usual  height,  and,  after  having 
been  played  with  for  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  it  is  not  improbable  several 
cracks  will  have  appeared.  In  order 
therefore  to  season  them  properly, 
they  are  turned  down  or '  roughed ' 
to  a  certain  size,  and  left  in  a 
moderately  warm  place  for  six  or 
eight  months,  when  it  is  supposed 
thev  have  become  thoroughly  dry 
and  ready  for  use.  Ash  also  re- 
quires keeping  a  long  time  before  it 
is  fit  to  cut  up  into  cues.  '  Loaded 
butts '  are  in  vogue  amongst  profes- 
sionals generally,  and  suitable  pieces 
of  wood  are  eagerly  picked  up  by 
makers.  The  'Boberts  cue,'  oak 
top  and  mahogany  handle,  from  the 
champion's  design,  is  very  fashion- 
able, and  being  well  balanced  is  a 
most  desirable  instrument*  The 
prices  of  tables  have  always  been 
greatly  exaggerated;  they  really 
commence  at  about  5  82.,  and  for 
that  amount  are  made  in  very  &ir 
style.  If  solid  mahogany  be  re- 
quired, 70^.  is  generally  asked,  and 
for  a  really  costly  frame  as  high  as 

*  Makers,  Messrs.  Burroaghes  and  Watts, 
Soho  Square. 


300?.  has  been  paid ;  but  of  ooune 
luxuries  of  this  description  are  not 
desired  every  day. 

Though  our  standard  game  is  5« 
up,  the  score  may  be  lengthened 
according  to  agreement ;  as  a  role, 
in  great  professional  matches,  the 
maximum  is  confined  to  1,000.  The 
'spots,'  or  as  they  were  formerly 
called,  ''stringing  nails,*  are  six  in 
number.  Two  mark  the  extremities 
of  the  D:  the  American  spot  ties 
just  above,  another  is  situate  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  the  Pyramid 
spot  higher  up  still,  and  the  BiUiard 
spot  between  the  top  pockets,  at  a 
distance  of  about  13  inches  firam 
the  cushion.  Three  balls— white, 
spot  white,  and  y  red— are  played 
with ;  and  scoring  is  based  on  the 
following  strokes:  the  white  losing 
hazard  oounts  2  ;  the  white  winning 
hazard  2 ;  the  red  losing  hanrd  3 ; 
the  red  winning  hazard  3;  the 
cannon  2 ;  the  miss  i,  and  ijie  aw  3. 
As  high  as  ten  may  be  made  at  a 
single  shot,  but  eight  is  rardy  ex* 
ceeded.  In '  stringing '  fijr  the  lead 
the  white  balls  are  placed  within 
the  D,  and  the  players  prooeed  to 
strike  with  force  suffident  to  earry 
them  to  the  top  and  back,  the  choice 
and  order  of  play  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  owner  of  the  ball  tiiat 
stops  nearest  the  bottom  cushion. 
Usually  a  miss  in  baulk  is  given ;  to 
efiidct  which  the  striker  plays  over 
the  line  and  uses  a  little  side,  so 
that,  after  being  forced  out  of  baulk, 
the  ball  returns  into  or  near  the  P. 
His  opponent  follows  suit  with  an- 
other miss,  just  below  or  above 
the  middle  pocket,  as  may  appear  ex* 
pedient,  and  the  game  having  now 
fairly  begun,  whoever  wishes  to 
cease  loses,  or  the  player  scoring  50 
first  wins.  When  the  non-striker's 
ball  is  pocketed,  it  becomes  'in 
hand,'  and  his  opponent,  after  put- 
ting together  all  he  can,  places  the 
red  and  white  in  safe  pcMsitions,  or 
behmd  the  baulk  line,  across  which 
the  other  competitor  must  pls:r| 
The  rules  are  both  elaborate  and 
well  known,  and  we  have  ^oei^Z 
entered  so  far  on  the  method  of 
opening  the  game  for  the  enlighten* 
ment  of  the  uninitiatad.  Earing 
learned  to  hit  a  ball  truly,  the  tyro 
should  next  be  taught  to  make  ft 
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wiuiuiig  hazard,  iu  the  accomplish- 
meat  ^  which  he  will  find  that  the 
object  requires  meeting  at  a  point 
exactly  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
pocket  it  is  intended  to  enter.  Win- 
ning hazards  have  yarious  titles,  as 
the  '  oat/  the  '  stab/  and  the '  spot 
hazard/  but  the  rule  laid  down 
applies  to  the  whole  of  them.  The 
losing  hazard,  a  less  difficult  though 
much  more  valuable  strokei,  is  scored 
by  '  half/ '  fine/  or  *  following '  balls, 
and  also  by  means  of '  screw/ '  side/ 
and  '  twist/  The  half  ball  is  used 
when  'a  natural  angle  presents  it- 
self; the  fine  ball  when  the  object 
requires  nice  division;  and  the  fol- 
lowing ball  when  it  is  desirable  to 
run  in  affcar  or  through  the  object 
To  screw  is  to  cause. the  striker's 
ball  to  recoil;  twist  is  applied  in 
8C(»iQg  at  right  angles;  and  side 
when  an  angle  should  Imb  rendered 
more  or  less  acute.  Other  losing 
hazards  are  the '  jenuy/  played^&om 
baulk  into  the  middle  pocket'off  a 
ball  just  below ;  the  '  quill '  stroke, 
off  a  ball  overhanging  the  D  line ; 
the  'doublet^*  off  a  ball  on  to  a 
cushion,  and  thence  to  the  pocket ; 
and  ;the  hazard  by  hri/odt,  off  the 
cushion  first,  then  the  ball,  and 
eventually  to  the  pocket  For 
cannons,  either  b&Ll  may  be  struck 
first,  or  they  may  be  scored  round 
any  or  the  whole  of  the  cushions,  or 
by  bricole,  or  without  the  assistance 
of  a  cushion  at  all.  Forcing  the 
striker's  ball  off  the  table  or  into  a 
pocket,  without  having  struck  either 
of  the  others,  is  designated  a  coo, 
and  a  miss  is  the  result  of  acci- 
dentally or  designedly  failing  to 
touch  a  ball. 

Preceding  the  introduction  of  the 
side  stroke,  winning  hazards  were 
regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the 
English  game,  and  no  player  ranked 
highly  unless  possessed  of  con- 
siderable power  in  their  execution. 
This  theory,  however,  has  long  since 
exploded,  and  the  losing  hazard  ia 
now  deemed  the  most  formidable 
stroke,  as  it  also  is  the  easiest. 
Position  at  billiards  claims  attention 
before  everything  else ;  and  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  a  series 
of  consecutive  shots  out  of  the  D 
must  be  patent  to  every  person  who 
knows  anything  of  the  game.    No 


greater  error  can  be  committed  than 
in  preferring  cannons  to  losing 
hazards,  for  it  seldom  happens  that 
the  balls  roll  well  together  dunng 
a  large  number  of  strokes.  At  cer- 
tain times  winning  hazards  are  of 
great  service;  but  even  qualified 
players  seldom  care  to  attempt  dif- 
ficult ones  without  trying  to  score 
a  cannon  also.  A  most  valuable 
shot  is  the  following  losing  hazard 
off  a  ball  which  touches  the  cushion. 
Ordinary  side  must  be  put  on,  and, 
if  the  direction  be  good,  the  player 
generally  has  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing his  ball  enter  the  pocket,  after 
some  extraordinary  manoeuvres. 
The  allusions  previously  made  to 
the  jenny  must  not  be  understood 
to  apply  now.  On  an  old-fashioned 
list  table,  George  Roberts,  the  Cham- 
pion's brother,  once  scored  twenty- 
two  successively ;  but  even  a  first- 
class  player  would  find  it  difficult 
to  effect  more  than  a  couple  or  three 
on  an  elastic  cushion.  Middle  and 
top  pockets  always  yield  a  large 
revenue  to  proficients;  and  during 
the  grand  matches  annually  played 
at  St.  James's  Hall  it  often  happens 
that,  after  losing  his  opponent's 
ball,  the  player  does  not  cease 
scoring  until  forty  or  fifty  points 
are  credited  to  him  off  the  red  ball 
alone.  Counter,  or  opposing  side,  is 
of  considerable  assistance  in  losing- 
hazard  striking,  and  ought  to  be 
practised  frequently,  as  also  should 
twist  and  screw.  The  cue  must 
be  held  lightly  almost  always,  ex- 
cept where  the  player  lies  close 
under  a  cushion,  when  a  firm 
short  grasp  is  desirable.  In  playing 
cannons,  it  is  iojudicious  to  screw 
£rom  your  opponent's  ball ;  and 
the  least  skilful  person  knows  that 
hard  hitting  round  many  cushions 
seldom  produces  much  good.  Posi- 
tion is  best  secured  by  endeavouring 
to  leave  either  a  losing  hazard  off 
the  white,  or  by  doubling  the  red 
over  a  pocket  An  almost  certain 
score  will  thus  be  insured;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  attempts  to  drive 
all  the  balls  into  fixed  places  very 
frequently  end  in  disastrous  failures. 
Nothing,  however,  save  experience 
can  teach  learners  what  course  to 
pursue  under  prescribed  circum- 
stances. 
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All  finished  players  advocate 
'  gentle  strength ;'  but  few  illustrate 
the  beanties  of  the  game  like  the 
Champion,  his  eldest  son,  and 
William  Ckx)k,  who  are  all  such 
adepts  at  finesse  that  an  hour's  ex- 
perience of  the  peculiarities  of  a 
table  enables  them  to  perform  feats 
requiring  the  nicest  judgment.  Next 
to.Bobcurts,  we  have  seen  no  one 
undertake  strokes  with  more  proper 
regard  to  the  future  situation  of  the 
balls  than  Cook,  who,  since  his 
defeat  by  Duf ton  last  year,  has  failed 
to  find  a  suitable  opponent.  His 
chief  favourite  is  the  spot  hazard, 
at  which,  like  the  younger  Boberts, 
he  can  do  wonders,  though  neither 
of  them  have  yet  made  surprising 
scores  in  matches  for  money.  The 
other  high-class  players  are,  Joseph 
Bennett,  chiefly  strong  at  losing 
hazards,  backed  up  by  strategy ;  and 
Charles  Hughes,  one  of  the  prettiest 
cannon  strikers  in  the  kingdom,  who 
excels  in  the  ap^cation  of  the  side 
stroke.  Alfred  ^wles,  though  re- 
tired from  matches  and  public  com- 
petitions, would,  we  doubt  not. 
again  take  his  position  as  the  second 
best  player,  if  he  chose  to  make  the 
attempt  Dufton's  reputation  de- 
pends mainly  on  long  losing  hazards 
up  the  sides  of  the  table,  and  the 
safety  of  his  tactics ;  Snowden,  who 
seldom  exhibits  except  at  the  Vic- 
toria ;Club,  shows  great  steadiness ; 
George  Davis's  circle  of  admirers  is 
very  extensive;  Hitchin,  at  present 
in  Australia,  has  a  pretty  and  at 
the  same  time  effective  style ;  Harry 
Evans  is  acknowledged  one  of  the 
soundest  players  in  town;  and 
George  Mulberry,  Alfred  Hughes, 
and  Tom  Morris  are  of  nearly  equal 
repute.  In  the  country  the  chief 
celebrities  are,  John  Herst,  late 
of  Manchester,  another  fine  spot- 
hazard  maker;  William  E.  Green, 
and  John  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
the  latter  of  whom  ranked  ten  years 
ago  amongst  the  best  losing-hazard 
strikers;  Lewis  Kilkenny,  of  Scar- 
borough, a  player  of  great  certainty ; 
J.  Hfi^ington,  of  Newcastle,  a  lad 
in  years,  but  a  veteran  in  power  of 
cue ;  and,  last,  though  by  no  means 
least  known,  William  Moss,  of  Man- 
chester, a  cueist  whose  nerve  no 
reverse  of  fortune  can  shake.    Most 


of  our  celebrities  are  included  above, 
but  there  are  many  others  who  de- 
serve mention,  as,  E.  Green,  W. 
Ciawley  (not  the  '  Captain '}>  Gub 
Baillie,  F.  Symes,  D.  Digges,  and  6. 
Ade,  of  London;  J.  Bowell,  JoliuB 
Johnson^  and  J.  Barber,  of  Man- 
chester; £.  Sweeney,  late  of  York; 
Howarth^  of  Wakefield,  and  a  host 
more. 

With  the  Champion  we  have  yet 
to  deal.  Doubtless  it  will  surprise 
many  readers  of  'London  Socie^'  to 
learn  that  John  Boberts,  the  greatest 
adept  that  ever  handled  a  cue,  is 
portly,  grey  whiskered,  and  aboat 
forty-four  years  of  age.  On  his  coun- 
tenance are  depicted  good-humoor 
and  intelligence;  he  looks  out  of 
fine  dark  eyes,  keen  and  roving,  and 
is  very  apt  to  'reckon  up'  anew 
acquaintance  at  a  glance.  Cricketers, 
scullers,  boxers,  or  pedestrians  may 
be  selected  horn  a  group,  bat  Bo- 
berts would  never  stnke  anv  one  as 
the  beau  idM  of  a  billiard-player. 
He  was  brought  up  a  marker  at  1^- 
chester,  and  afterwards  in  Glasgow, 
and  had  therefore  every  chance  of 
giving  close  attention  to  the  game, 
of  which  he  proved  so  fond  that 
playing  with  his  customers  ilBuled  to 
satiate  him,  and  he  practised  alooe 
for  hundreds  of  hours.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  early  part  of  1846 
that  he  had  the 'good  fortune  to 
see  a  gentleman  named  Lee  Birch 
perform  the  spot  hazard.  Boberts 
thought  it  over,  and  crossed  the 
new  ground  thus  opened  from  every 
point,  picking  up  wrinkles  as  be 
went  Six  months' hard  woric  found 
the  stroke  tamed  down,  in  ftct, 
under  perfect  subjection ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  he  has  been 
able  to  make  it  with  more  ease  and 
certainty,  and  a  greater  number  of 
times,  than  anv  other  player.  The 
well-known  Edwin  Eentfield  (Jona- 
than) had  long  been  looked  upon  as 
the  Champion,  but  he  never  ven- 
tured to  meet  Boberts  in  a  match, 
so  that  their  respective  merits  were 
never  £urly  decided.  Little  doubt 
exists,  however,  but  Eentfield  woold 
have  lost  caste  had  they  come  to- 
gether. In  the  year  1855  Boberts 
played  Starke,  the  much  ovei^iated 
American,  giving  him  1,500  in  3,000, 
and  they  contested  a  game  m  ten 
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hoTUB'  duration.  The  start  proved 
too  long,  and  Starke  won  by  200 
points.  Daring  the  eyening  Boberts 
made  seyeral  wagers  about  scoring 
1 50  '  off  the  balls/  and  acoomplished 
the  task  by  the  aid  of  44  spot  hazards, 
the  break  numbering  158.  Six  years 
after,  he  allowed  Chc^les  Hughes  300 
in  1000,  and  won  by  44  a  points,  after 
a  game  occupying  a  his.  5  min.  Later 
in  the  same  season  Bowles  made 
a  tour  with  him,  and  they  visited  Ox- 
ford amongst  other  towns.  Boberts 
gave  300  in  1,000,  and  made  breaks 
of  180  and  100  on  the  second  even- 
ing, and  getting  the  balls  'jawed,' 
ran  together  a46  on  the  third 
evening,  including  loi  successive 
cannons.  The  greatest  feat  ever 
achieved,  however,  was  at  Saville 
House  in  i86a,  Bufton  being  his 
opponent  During  a  run  Boberts 
got  behind  the  spot,  and  did  not 
cease  scoring  untU  104  consecutive 
hazards  had  been  credited  to  him,  the 
fall  break  numbering  346,  the  longest 
oh  record.  The  game  was  also  the 
quickest  known,  and  only  occupied 
X  hr.  45  min.  Towards  tiie  close  of 
1864  he  visited  Australia,  and  when 
alk)wii)g  600  in  1,000  to  one  of  the 
best  players  in  Melbourne  made 
1 86  at  a  run—two  points  more  than 
his  opponent  got  during  the  entire 
match.  His  most  recent  exploit  was 
at  the  close  of  last  season,  when  he 
put  together  a  fine  break  of  149^ 
very  few  spot  hazards  being  in- 
cluded. Before  taking  our  leave 
of  him,  we  cannot  but  remark  the 
fiAOt  that  at  all  other  manly  exer- 
cises there  are  many  competitors  of 
nearly  equal  skill.  Bilh'ards  stands 
alone  in  opposition:  there  is  but 
one  Champion,  and  his  name  is 
Boberts. 

Gentlemen  amateurs  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  dismiss  with  a  few 
words.  The  best  known  are  Major 
Davenport,  Capt  Campbell,  W.  £. 
Stokes,  and  W.  W.  Bodger,  both  Ox- 
ford m6n,B.  D.Walker,  the  celebrated 
Middlesex  cricketer,  and  A.  Blgnold, 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Club.  The 
late  Squire  Osbaldeston  was  a  sound 
player,  especially  in  time  games; 
and  when,  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  Boberts  and  he  encountered 
each  other  they  proved  a  capital 
match,  the  Champion  allowing  50, 


and  sometimes  60,  in  100.  The  In- 
ter-University '  tourneys  *  are  always 
interesting ;  as,  even  if  the  compe- 
titors do  not  keep  very  close  toge- 
ther, their  partisans  throw  so  much 
'  feeling'  into  the  proceedings  that 
every  casual  spectator  is  bound  to 
be  entertained.  Amateurs,  taken 
generally,  are  very  careless,  and  it  is 
only  on  occasions  that  a  steady  re- 
liable player  is  to  be  met  with. 

Amongst  French  artistes,  M.Chas, 
Berger  has  held  the  first  rank  dur- 
ing many  years.  His  power  of  cue 
is  astonishing,  and  the  large  scores 
he  is  constantly  making  by  cannons 
alone  are  aknost  incredible,  except 
to  those  who  have  witnessed  the 
curious  strokes  he  performs  from 
cramped  and  awkward  positions. 
For  some  time  past  he  has  resided 
at  Lyons,  and  continues,  it  is  stated, 
as  skilful  as  when  we  had  the  jplea- 
sure  of  seeing  him  illustrate  the 
science  of  French  billiards  at  Saville 
House.  The  latest  importation  to 
Paris  is  a  foreigner  known  as  the 
'  Professor.'  From  all  accounts  ho, 
too,  is  a  wonder ;  but  English  tour- 
ists are  backward  in  admitting  that 
he  equals  their  old  friend  M.  Berger. 
The  latest  intelligence  from  America 
brings,  amongst  other  gossip,  ac- 
counts of  three  immense  breaks,  all 
duly  authenticated,  and  each  more 
surprising  in  point  of  length  than 
the  others.  First,  we  read  in 
'  Wilkes's  Spirit  of  the  Times '  that 
the  late  champion,  Joseph  Dion,  put 
together  in  practice,  i,a28 ;  then  fol- 
lowed news  of  his  successful  oppo- 
nent, McDevitt,  scoring  1,327,'  with- 
out jaw  or  kiss  in  xh.  aomin;' 
and,  lastly,  the  same  player,  in  a 
match  for  350  doUars  agamst  one 
Goldthwait,  made  1,48  3,  winning  the 
game  by  1,387  points.  Such  runs 
are  truly  marvellous,  and  we  can 
hardly  wonder  that  Boberts  refased, 
during  his  late  visit,  to  play  our 
Transatlantic  cousins  at  their  own 
game.  Beaders  must  not  be  misled 
about  the  impedimenta;  in  the 
United  States  they  play  with  four 
balls,  larger  than  ours,  on  smaller 
tables,  and  employ  cues  with  tips 
nearly  as  broad  as  a  sixpence.  Their 
'push  shot'  is  even  more  effective 
than  our  spot  hazard,  and  they  play 
it  on  every  available  opportunity. 
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sometimes  when  the  balls  are  nearly 
three  feet  apart. 

The  other  prominent  games  oU 
the  billiard-table  are  pool  and  pyrar 
mids.  The  former  may  be  played 
by  two  persons  only,  or  any  larger 
number  up  to  fifteen  may  take 
part,  but  a  five  or  six  pool  is  most 
liked.  Each  member  has  three 
'  lives '  or  chances  to  gain  the 
stakes,  and  his  object  is  to  pocket 
the  ball  on  which  he  plays,  and  if 
possible  every  other  on  the  table, 
placing  his  own  in  safety  after  fail- 
mg  to  score.  If,  however,  he  misses, 
runs  in,  or  is  pocketed,  the  marker 
takes  a  life  from  his  score,  and  his 
'  player '  receives  a  certain  fixed 
sum.  The  stakes  vary  greatly,  and 
range  between  sixpenny  balk  and 
eighteeDpenny  pool,  and  five  shil- 
ling balls  and  one  sovereign  pool. 
Whoever  retains  his  '  lives,'  or  any 
of  them,  to  the  conclusion  wins,  but 
if  another  player  be  left  in  with  an 
equal  number  they  may  divide^ 
Pool  is  essentially  a  money  game, 
and  requires  great  proficiency  in  win- 
ning-hazard striking,  together  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  strength 
and  angles  of  the  table.  Many  per^ 
sons  '  take  a  ball '  who  are  unable  to 

Slay  billiards,  and,  on  the  other 
and,  hundreds  of  iine  losing-hazard 
and  cannon  makers  are  completely  at 
sea  in  a  strong  pool.  Amongst 
'  cracks,*  the  names  of  Baillie,  Wil- 
son, Edwards,  Stammers,  Winter- 
fiood,  Batohelor,  Clarke,  and  Carme, 
commence  a  long  hst,  all  able  to 
clear  the  table  if  occasion  offers. 
Some  chevaliers  dHndustrie  travel 
about  the  country,  and  may  be 
found  rusticating  at  Brighton,  Bath, 
Eamsgate,  Scarborough,  and  other 
watering-places.  The  most  skilful 
of  the  corps  are  the  'Dutchman,' 
'  Captain  du  Burgh,'  the  '  Count,' 
and  '  Cornelius '  (the  poet),  each  of 
whom  has  a  history  of  his  own  and 
becuns  a  certain  reputation.  Pyra- 
mids allows  of  even  more  specular- 
tion  than  pool.  It  is  usually  played 
by  two  persons  with  fifteen  reds 
and  one  white  ball,  which  both  use. 
The  scorer  follows  his  stroke,  and 
whoever  pockets  the  largest  number 
of  reds  wins;  so  that,  as  money  de- 
pends on  every  ball,  and  also  on  the 
game,    a   considerable    sum   may 


change  hands  on  twelve  houft' play. 
A  certain  noble  lord,  reputed  clever, 
met  his  match  in  a  well-known 
actor,  not  many  years  ago,  at  a  sea- 
side town  in  the  north  country. 
They  battled  for  an  entire  night, 
and,  as  morning  broke,  after  the 
debit  and  credit  account  had  been 
calculated,  it  was  found  that  a  ba- 
lance of  3,500?.  stood  in  favonr 
of  the  latter,  who  took  bills  to  the 
amount,  and  got  them  discounted  in 
the  same  room  next  day,  receiving 
a  little  over  half  theiir  value  at  ma- 
turity. 'Cornelius  the  younger,' 
son  of  the  player  mentioned  abovie, 
visited  a  celebrated  spa  a  few 
seasons  since,  and,  dressed  veiy 
loudly,  entered  a  billiard-room  ap- 
parently likely  to  repay  the  exercise 
of  his  talents.  Affecting  the  ftishion- 
able  dandy,  he  addressed  the  marker, 
pointing  to  the  table,  said,  '  Whawt 
IS  this  ?'  A  reply  of  course  followed, 
and,  after  leisurely  adjusting  bis  eye- 
glass and  taking  a  survey,  he  de- 
lighted the  company  with  the  as- 
surance that  it  was  a  '  vewy  pwetty 
piece  of  ftimichaw.'  There  were 
numerous  '  sharks '  in  the  vicmity, 
who  expressed  the  delight  they 
would  feel  in  initiating  him  into  fte 
mysteries  of  the  game ;  but  after 
winning  a  '  fifty  to  once  chance,'  as 
he  asseverated,  by  the  'meawest 
accident,'  instructors  fought  shy, 
and  'Cornelius  the  younger*  had 
naught  for  it  but  to  seek  'firesh 
woods  and  pastures  new.' 

A  few  remarks  bearing  cm  the 
game  generally  may  be  read  not 
altogether  without  profit  The 
would-be  skilftil  must  give  liinch 
time  to  practice ;  and  if  a  great  de- 
gree of  steadiness  be  necessary,  it  is 
essentially  requisite  that  no  shade 
of  nervousness  shall  ever  cross  the 
mind  of  the  player.  He  must  he 
endowed  with  fortitude  to  meet 
every  description  of  adversity,  and, 
above  all,  the  provokingly  good  for- 
tune that  may  possibly  be  showered 
lavishly  on  opponents  of  scarcely 
half  his  calibre,  while  he  must,  at 
the  same  time,  be  ever  prewired 
with  ready  judgment  to  take  aavan- 
tage  of  any  stroke  of  luck  the 
chances  of  the  game  may  p"^^^  ^ 
his  disposal  To  the  proficient,  then, 
a  keen,  clear  eye,  a  hand  that  loses  not 
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its  canning  in  any  stxait ^  and  an  aim 
that  never  falters,  are  the  gifts  to  be 
desired.  Beginners  often  go  to  work 
without  instruction,  and,  not  having 
been  taught  the  true  game,  years 
may  elapse  before  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  not  unusually  at 
some  cost.  Old  players  of  standing 
frequently  make  great  scores  with- 
out ever  potting  the  red  ball.  In 
age  they  become  short-sighted,  and 
it  would  under  this  circumstance  be 
folly  to  try  aught  else  save  cannons 
and  losing  hazards.  Their  know- 
ledge, however,  of  the  side  stroke 
and  of  the  angles  remains  unim- 
paired, and  they  are  therefore  able 
to  score  almost  anywhere.  Dasbing 
players  are  generally  unreliable, 
owing  to  continued  and,  for  the 
most  part,  ineffectual  attempts  at 
strokes  from  positions  where  safety 
alone  should  be  thought  of,  Severi 
errors  are  common  to  novices.  They 
imagine  that  side  can  be  commu- 
nicated from  their  own  to  anotheiP 
ball ;  also  that  it  does  not  act  until 
after  leaving  a  cushion.  Both  mis- 
takes are  of  frequent  ooourrence, 
but  the  theories  are  no  less  incorrect 
for  all  that.  'Potting'  an  oppo- 
nent's ball  is  another  stumbling- 
block.  The  rules  specify  the  stroke 
and  allow  two  for  it,  but  many 
amateurs  consider  white  winning 
luoards  ungentlemanly  play,  and 
refrain  from  attempting  them  unless 
a  couple  will  score  game.  Both 
competitors  are  striving  with  simi- 
lar instruments  to  attain  the  same 
end,  and  why  a  legitimate  stroke 
should  be  omitted  we  cannot  under- 
stand. If  the  hazard  be  made  fool- 
ishly the  owner  of  the  ball  gains  an 
advantage,  but  if  it  is  correct  play, 
why  grumble  ?  For  obvious  reasons, 
abready  sufficiently  explained,  it  is 
unwise  to  encounter  strangers,  as 
the  strength  of  a  man's  game  is 
seldom  betokened  by  his  appear- 
anca 

Those  of  our  readers  who  would 
begin  wdl,  by  attaining  the  first 
principles  of  the  game,  will  find 
them  amply  described  and  carefully 
illustrated  in  '  Practical  Billiards,' 
a  new  and  elaborate  work  by  the 
well-known  player,  W,  Dufton. 

♦  '  Practical  Billiards/  bj  W.  Dufton ; 
Loudon,  Routledge  &  Co.,  the  Broadway. 


Handicaps  haye  been  in  vogue 
several  years,  but  the  principle  is 
not  altogether  understood,  and  we 
shall  therefore  enter  upon  a  brief 
explanation.  A  handicap  may  con- 
sist of  as  many  members  as  it  is 
convenient  to  enter,  and  some  per- 
son, acquainted  with  the  prowess  of 
each,  must  be  appointed  to  award 
the  numbers  from  which  they  re- 
spectively start:  he  who  begins  at  o 
being  called  the  'scratch'  man, 
whilst  the  largest  number  of  points 
allotted  is  termed  the  '  limit'  The 
competitors  are  then  drawn  in  heats 
of  two  each,  and  the  winners  con- 
tinue to  be  re-drawn  until  finally 
only  a  couple  are  left  to  play  off,  the 
successful  one  of  the  pair  taking  the 
chief  prize.  There  was  an  interest- 
ing handicap  played  at  the  Philhar- 
monio  Ball,  IsliDgton,  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  which  F.  Symes,  well 
known  in  horse-racing  circles,  won ; 
and  during  1867  there  were  two  at 
fit.  James's  Hall,  both  carried  off  by 
Jno.  Boberts,  jun.  Towards  the 
close  of  every  season,  handicaps  on 
an  extensive  scale  are  also  played 
at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Clubs, 
and  speculation  to  the  tune  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  occurs  nightly ;  but 
-as  members  alone  are  aamitted  to 
participate  in  the  proceedings,  we 
refrain  from  trespassing  further  on 
forbidden  ground. 

An  alteration  in  the  shape  of 
eushions  has  recently  been  sug- 
gested, and,  we  believe,  carried  into 
exeotttion,  in  odd  cases.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  make  them  full  to  the 
pockets  instead  of,  as  now,  cutaway^ 
BO  that  a  ball  may  be  driyen  within 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  mouth 
and  come  off  at  the  proper  angle^ 
instead  of  doubling  hsxk  and  de- 
ceiving the  striker.  The  plan  has 
Its  advantages,  no  doubt ;  but  win- 
ning hazards  would  entail  immense 
precision  at  all  times,  while  from 
some  points  they  could  not  possibly 
be  made.  Skilful  players  might 
benefit,  but,  to  the  m^ority  of  amar- 
teurs,  we  are  of  opinion  a  table  so 
constructed  would  be  well-nigh  use- 
lees. 

To  the  ladies  a  word  is  due. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirably 
adapted  for  all  that  appertains  to 
flirtation  than  billiards;   and  the 
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game  should  therefore  not  be 
omitted  from  the  akeady  extensiye 
catalogue  of  modem  accomplish- 
ments. Amongst  the  fair  sex  there 
have  been  many  really  sonnd  play^- 
ers,  of  whom  none  attained  greater 
celebrity  than  Madame  de  Stael  an4 


the  late  Duchess  de  Bern.  As  a 
medium  for  exerdse,  especially  to 
inralids,  nothing  can  be  more  bene- 
ficial than  regular  practice ;  and  no 
house  of  pretension  should  be  with- 
out 9  billiftRj  table. 
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THE  PREMIER  NOVELIST. 


WE  touch  onr  hats  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, We  respectfully  hail 
him  as  one  of  ourselves.  Every 
member  of  the  guild  whose  blazon 
ifl  the  grey  goosequill— every  man 
who  lays  claim  to  what  the  author 
of  ♦  Sybil '  calls  '  the  distingaished 
title  of  a  journalist'— may  lift  a 
glance  of  admiration  to  this  eminent 
brother.    He  owes  his  elevation  to 

?0L.  Zm.— NO.  LXXTn. 


his  brain  and  heart  and  strong 
right  arm.  Alone  he  did  it.  Fifty 
years  ago  there  were  few  boys  in 
the  island  whose  prospects  of  a 
career  were  less  brilliant  than  his, 
and  in  whose  way  lay  more  nume- 
rous or  more  formidable  obstacles. 
Without  rank,  without  wealth,  with- 
out the  hereditary  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  an  EnglisnmaQ,— with  spe- 
2  c 
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culatiye  audacity  where  Mr.  Bull 
expects  slow-footed  caution,  and 
gbttering  rhetoric  where  substan- 
tial John  wants  figures  and  fiicts, — 
Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to  be  unfortu- 
nate alike  in  the  gifls  he  wanted 
and  in  the  gifts  he  possessed.  Even 
his  genius,  you  would  say,  was 
against  him :  for  is  there  aught  the 
purse-proud  dullards  who  conceit 
themselves  to  be  par  excdlence  prac- 
tical men  hate  and  dread  more  theui 
genius?  And  yet  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
triumphed.  He  has  scaled  the 
rug^Sed  mountain  of  success,  and 
now,  'Hyperion-like,  on  the  summit 
shakes  his  glittering  shafts  of  war.' 
The  stupids  of  his  own  parly,  and 
of  all  peurtie8,look  up  to  him  in  be- 
wilderment; stolid  squires,  who, 
'  sold  by  the  carcase,'  as  the  market 
reports  say,  would  make  fifteen  stone, 
Tory  lawyers  in  country  towns, 
GonservatiTe  parsons  all  round  the 
globe,  may  pretend  to  understand 
him,  but  do  not,  and  to  be  content 
with  his  rule,  but  are  not  As  a 
high-pressure  engine,  screaming  and 
snorting  in  all  the  gloiy  of  flame  and 
iron,  drags  a  long  train  of  baggage 
waggons  behind  it,  so  does  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli pull  his  party  on.  Oh,  if  the 
squires  and  country  clergy  could  but 
realize  the  scorn  with  which  he  re- 
gards them!  Oh,  if  the  Tories  could 
but  know  what  a  supreme  act  of 
condescension  he  deems  it  to  be 
their  leader  I 

Truly  a  remarkable  product  of  na- 
ture, art,  and  artifice  is  our  dazzling 
and  delightful  Ben.  He  is  in  his 
way  superlative  and  unique.  This 
may  perhaps  be  said  of  all  original 
men;  but  there  are  some  original 
men,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of 
them,  to  whom  the  words  can  be 
applied  with  more  than  usual  pre- 
cision and  emphasis.  He  unites 
qualities  which  are  not  only  diverse, 
but  which,  at  first  sight,  appear 
contradictory  and  irreconcilable. 
Flighty,  fancifnl,  loving  to  soar  on 
the  wings  of  a  vague  and  extravi^ 
gant  imagination,  he  is  at  the  same 
time  unconquerable  by  toil,  inflex- 
ible in  resolution,  indomitable  in 
perseverance.  To  the  chariot  of  his 
mind  are  yoked  Pegasus  and  a  cart- 
horse ;  and  so  skilful  has  been  bis 
driving  that,  though  he  has  always 


let  Pegasus  have  his  fling— thongh 
he  has  said  more  astonishiog 
things  and  done  wilder  things  thui 
any  man  of  his  generation— he 
has  never  been  thrown  out  of  his 
track,  and  has  reached  the  loftiest 
goal  towards  which  a  British  sub- 
ject can  strive. 

Perhaps  he  would  himself  tell  us 
that  the  secret  is  to  be  found  in 
raca  Spanish  and  Italian  by  de- 
scent, the  lightnings  of  a  southern 
dime  are  in  his  blood  and  brain; 
^ose  mystic  lightnings  of  the  intel- 
lectual atmosphere  which  flash  oat 
in  capricious  brilliancies,  in  &r- 
flashing  splendours  of  passion  and 
invention,  in  words  that  smite  and 
bum.  The  more  sombre  genius, 
also,  of  those  famed  hinds  may  be- 
tray its  influence  in  his  delight  in 
smt^y  and  manoeuvre,  and  in  his 
perfect  self-possession  amid  the 
raging  of  civil  broik.  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  however,  neither  Snaio, 
Italy,  nor  England  hais  cbai^w  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  old  stock, 
andin  the  toughness,  the  tenad|7,the 
patient  vigilimce,  the  long-winded, 
invincible  perseverance  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli we  recognise  Amdamentally 
the  same  type  of  character  which, 
by  natural  miracle,  i)ut  Jacob  into 
possession  of  the  choicest  live-stock 
of  Laban,  and  made  Joseph  ruler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt  It  has 
been  questioned  whether  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, ULOugh  you  may  ir^oe  in  him 
the  Spaniurd,  the  Ivklian,and  ibs 
Jew,  presents  to  the  psycbohigicsl 
analyst  any  of  the  characteristics  of 
an  Englishman.  Undeniably  he  )iss 
less  or  tbB  qualities  of  oor  slov- 
thoughted,  sturdy-bodied  nuse  than 
of  those  which  pertain  to  the  more 
ancient  and  historical  nationalities. 
It  might  plausibly  be  maintained 
that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Enghmd 
has  less  in  him  of  the  Englishman 
than  any  one  of  the  genUemen  who 
represent  Enghmd  in  St  Stephen's. 
But  let  us  not  decide  this  question 
with  a  hasty  and  dogmatic  negative. 
Neither  Snain,  Italy,  nor  Hebrew; 
land  would  have  given  Mr.  Disraeli 
his  good-humour.  Terribly  bitter  as 
he  ]s  in  a  stand-up  fight  there  is 
no  spite,  or  mab'gnity,  or  l«oodiD« 
hatred  in  his  soul.  The  softened 
fires  of  England's  sun,  the  swee^ 
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moist  bine  of  Bngland's  sky,  have 
taken  from  his  heart  every  trace  of 
Spanish  cruelty^  erery  dark  tint  of 
Italian  guile,  eveiy  deep  shade  of 
Hebrew  bigotry.  He  does  not  come 
up  to  Johnson's  idea  of  a  good 
hater.  He  has  no  political  adver- 
sary— he  never  had— with  whom  he 
oonld  not  e^joy '  a  lobster  salad  and 
champagne  and  chat'  This  tho- 
rough good-heartedness  of  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's proves  that  onr  island  has 
taken  possession  of  him.  The  same 
thing  IS  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
personally  he  is  liked  by  every  one. 
We  don't  really  care  for  Spaniards, 
Italians,  and  Jews.  We  do  them 
justice,  but  we  do  not  fency  their 
company.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  so  much 
liked  personally  that  his  reputation 
as  a  good  fellow  has  been  an  im- 
portant assistance  to  him  in  achiev- 
ing political  success.  And  is  not  his 
pluck  that  of  an  Englishman? 
There  is  not  a  man  of  more  dashiug, 
cool,  unaffected  courage  within  the 
narrow  seas.  Tes,  we  shall  admit 
that,  though  marvellously  different 
from  most  of  us,  though  strangely 
compacted  of  the  Spaniard,  the 
Italian,  and  the  Jew,  Mr.  Disraeli 
deservoB  the  name  of  Englishman. 
And,  next  to  the  name  of  Hebrew, 
there  is  none,  we  believe,  of  which 
he  would  be  more  proud. 

Name  him  as  we  choose,  however, 
—catalogue  and  classify  his  charac- 
teristics as  we  may,— we  shall  not 
perfectly  understand  Mr.  Disraeli  or 
cut  out  a  coat  which  will  exactly  fit 
him.  Better  far  than  taxing  our 
literaiy  ingenuity  to  produce  a 
formulia  that  might  describe  him 
will  it  be  to  look  at  the  man  himself 
as  Been  on  various  occasions  when 
he  has  drawn  the  eyes  of  his  coun- 
trymen upon  him. 

We  need  not  linger  upon  those 
escapades  which  signalised  his  en- 
trance on  a  political  career ;  his  fierce 
dash  at  O'Gonnell,  like  a  king-bird 
at  a  soaring  eagle,  his  haughtv  words 
addressed  to  the  agitator, '  We  meet 
at  Philippi,'  with  the  great  Irish- 
man's description  of  him,  in  reply, 
as  '  that  gentleman  of  the  Hebrew 
persuasion  whom  he  understood  to 
be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  impe- 
nitent thief;'  his  challenge  to  the 
8on  of  O'Connell ;  his  first  appear- 


ance in  the  House;  the  tittering 
which  greeted  his  magniloquent 
sentences,  and  his  bold  words  as  he 
felt  himself  compelled  to  sit  down, 
'  The  day  will  come  when  you  will 
hear  me.'  The  newspapers  have  of 
late  been  ftdl  of  these  things ;  but, 
in  fact,  they  might  have  occurred  to 
any  young  man  of  genius,  ambition, 
and  audacity  in  the  excitement  of 
fighting  his  way  into  Parliament 
and  first  taking  his  seat  within  the 
walls.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
exceptional  extravagances  or  bril- 
liancies rather  than  as  deeply  cha- 
racteristic of  our  friend. 

But  it  is  the  true  Disraeli  we  be- 
hold in  his  world-iiftmous  battles  with 
Peel.  We  have  said  that  Mi.  Dis- 
raeli is  not  a  good  hater,  and  we  do 
not  believe  that  even  against  Peel 
he  had  a  real,  deep-rootedf  animosity. 
There  was  a  natural  antipathy  be- 
tween the  men.  The  grave  and 
earnest  Baronet  of  Tamworth  had 
never  seen  anything  like  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, and  made  him  out  just  suffi- 
ciently to  distrust  and  detest  him. 
That  a  fashionable  novelist  could  be 
capable  of  close  application  and  hard 
work;  that  the  author  of  some  of 
the  most  paradoxical  theories  dis- 
coverable m  the  whole  literature  of 
politics  could  be  yoked  in  the  har- 
ness of  administration  and  pull 
steadily  at  the  official  plough,  never 
occurred  to  the  formal  and  methodic 
colleague  of  Wellington.  Peel  ac- 
cordingly stalked  on  in  loffcy,  dis- 
dainful indifference,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
instinctively  felt  that  he  could  not 
hope  for  eulvancement  from  that 
quarter.  But  he  could  not  maintain 
an  attitude  of  neutrality  towards 
the  Conservative  chief.  Not  being 
his  friend,  he  was  impelled  to  become 
his  foe.  Beynard  the  Fox,  in  that 
grand  old  fable  of  the  German  com- 
mon people  in  which  he  plays  the 
chief  part,  explains  that  he  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  keep  his  hands 
off  Lampe  the  hare.  Lampe,  he  per- 
fectly knew,  had  many  titles  to  his 
respect  Be  was  irreproachable  in 
every  relation  of  life,  a  model  hus- 
band and  father,  a  faultless  official. 
But  even  in  this  utter  and  absolute 
propriety,  in  the  total  respectability 
and  sleek  and  complacent  look  of 
the  creature,  there  was  a  rebuke  to 
a  0  3 
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inferior  and  flippant  natorea  which 
to  Beynurd  was  intolerable.  So  he 
oonld  not  help  taking  Lompe  by 
the  nape  of  the  neck  and  knocking 
him  over.  The  solemn  and  senten- 
tious yirtne  of  Peel,  his  almost 
pedantic  accuracy  and  formality,  his 
consciousness  of  making  history  and 
earning  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
were  irresistibly  tempting  to  the 
keen-worded,  wild-witted,  highly 
nnyenerating  Disraeli.  He  felt  that, 
though  he  was  nothing  in  the  House 
and  Peel  was  eyerywing,  he  was 
pomessed  of  genius,  while  Sir 
Itobert,  admirably  as  his  intellect 
had  been  disciplined  and  scrupulous 
as  was  his  conscientiousness,  was 
after  all  but  a  sublime  medioori|»y. 
Accordingly  he  commenced  a  series 
of  attacks  upon  Peel,  which,  for  the 
vivacious  pungency  of  their  wit  and 
the  astonishing  importance  of  the 
results  they  occasioned,  stand  alone 
in  the  literature  of  parliamentary 
debate.  Peel  was  as  an  elephant 
in  contest  with  a  hxmting  leopard 
or  young  Bengal  tiger.  He  had  no 
weapon  which  he  could  bring  to 
bear  against  his  nimble  and  bril- 
liant assailant  His  favourite  quo- 
tations were  ridiculed,  his  most 
pointed  arguments  were  turned 
nom  their  aim  by  a  jest,  his  most 
elaborate  speeches  were  conmGiented 
on  with  a  light  sharp  raillery  which 
threw  the  House  into  fits  of 
laughter.  It  is  probable  that  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  felt  nothing  in  his  par- 
liamentary experience  so  severely 
as  these  attacks  of  Mr.  Disraeh. 
The  Tories  who  refiised  to  follow 
Sir  Bobert  in  his  &ee  trade  legisla- 
tion, and  clung  to  the  vain  hope  of 
uplifting  the  fallen  standard  of  pro- 
tection, were  so  grateful  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli for  ministering  to  their  re- 
venge that,  in  the  dreary  absence 
from  their  ranks  of  men  of  com- 
manding ability,  he  rose  quickly 
into  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
purty,  aud  saw  before  him  the  path 
of  a  great  career.  The  success  of 
his  raillery  sobered  him  at  once ;  he 
flung  aside,  as  used  and  done  with, 
the  reputation  of  parliamentary  wit, 
and,  cultivating  the  higher  kinds  of 
parliamentary  eloquence,  aspired  to 
tiie  name  and  influence  of  a  states- 
man.   This  combination  of  shrewd- 


ness with  brilliancy,  of  sense  irith 
audacity,  was  profoundly  chaiacter- 
istic  of  the  man. 

To  leap  at  once  from  his  first  poli- 
tical appearance  to  his  last,  we  find 
much  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduet  of 
the  Beform  Bill  of  1867  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  connected  with  that 
arduous  and  interesting  opemtioD, 
to  bring  out  the  lights  and  shadows 
in  his  (maracter.  We  are  not  going 
to  enter  upon  a  laborious  investi- 
gation of  the  question  whether  he, 
as  a  Conservative  minister,  acted  an 
upright  and  consistent  part  in  carry- 
ing through  Parliament  a  meBsnie 
of  parliamentary  reform  based  upon 
rating  household  suffirage.  Suffice 
it,  on  that  head,  to  remark,  first, 
that,  after  half  a  dozen  adminis- 
trations had  tried  their  hands  at  a 
Beform  Bill  and  failed,  and  after 
fifteen  years  had  been  spent  in  Tain 
attempts  to  solve  the  problem,  a 
minister  might  be  excused  for  buy- 
ing recourse  to  rather  extraordi- 
nary shifts  in  order  to  remove  the 
difficulty;  and,  secondly,  tiiat  no 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Disraeli's  political  writings,  partica- 
larly  with  *  Sybil,'  can  reftise  to  ad- 
mit that,  although  his  oonnecti(Hi 
with  the  Tory  party  may  be  deemed 
from  first  to  last  a  deviation  from 
the  deepest  i)rinciples  of  his  books, 
there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
these  and  the  most  daring  extension 
of  political  rights  to  £e  peopla 
But  we  are  not  going  to  write  a 
political  dissertation ;  our  object  is 
to  have  a  look  at  Mr.  Dioneli  from 
one  or  two  advantageous  points  of 
view.  The  mere  fact  that,  through 
Tory  shoals  and  Liberal  breakers, 
his  decks  raked  by  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  and  with  mutineers  on  board, 
he  brought  his  craft  safely  into  har- 
bour, proves  him  to  be  the  most 
adroit,  shifty,  dexterous,  energetic, ' 
and  courageous  of  men.  How  h^  re- 
connoitred by  means  of  his  Besoln- 
tions,  spoke  at  large  on  the  blessings 
of  the  constitution,  delivered  editing 
homilies  on  the  duty  of  rising  aboTO 
party  spirit,  and  peered  steadily  all 
the  time  through  the  fog  to  see  how 
the  land  lay;  how  he  had  good 
words  for  every  politi'cal  section, 
*  himself  the  humble  sst- 
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▼ant  of  the  country  and  the  Hoase, 
was  sweetly  impertorbable  in  teon- 
per  and  mildly  maenanimoufi  in 
tone ;  how  he  forced  the  Liberals  to 
Tote  for  him  by  outbidding  Glad- 
stone,  and  the  Badicals  to  swell  his 
triumph  by  astoxmding  Bright;  how 
he  persuaded  the  squires  that  they 
were  good  Tories  in  helping  to  carry 
a  measure  which,  if  it  had  been 
brought  in  by  Fear^  O'Connor, 
they  would  have  resisted  with  the 
sabres  of  Peterloo ;  all  this  is  written 
in  the  parliamentary  history  of 
England  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and,  as  he  reads  all  this, 
the  genial  humorist  of  the  future 
will  declare  that  one  of  the  cleverest 
fellows  that  ever  walked  on  leather 
was  Beigamin  Disraeli. 

Among  the  minor  incidents  of  the 
great  struggle,  what  could  be  finer, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  yiew,  than 
his  settling  of  accounts  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  ?  '  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  with 
that  arch,  satirical  glance,  doubt- 
less, which  used  to  kindle  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  House  when  Peel 
was  to  be  the  -victim— 'the  right 
honourable  gentleman  gets  up  and 
addresses  me  in  a  tone  wmch  I 
must  say  is  very  unusual  in  this 
House.  Not  that  I  at  all  care  for 
the  heat  he  displays,  although  really 
his  manner  is  sometimes  so  very 
excited  and  so  alarming  that  one 
might  almost  feel  thankful  that 
gentlemen  in  this  House  who  sit  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  table  are 
divided  by  a  good  broad  piece  of 
furniture.  The  right  honourable 
gentleman,  addressing  me  in  the 
tone  and  with  the  air  of  a  f&miliar 
of  the  Inquisition,  puts  me  to  the 
question  and  says,  "  This  must  be 
given  up,"  "That  must  be  aban- 
doned," and  so  forth.'  To  appre- 
ciate the  effectiveness  of  this  pre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  familiar  of 
the  Inquisition,  we  must  recollect 
the  serene.  Epicurean  indifference 
which  reigns  m  the  polite  club  of 
St.  Stephen's,  and  the  pique  with 
which  many  of  the  members  re- 
garded the  tone  of  imperious  and 
sensitive  virtue  assumed  by  Mr. 
Gladstone. 
Equally    felicitous,    though    in 


rougher  style,  was  Mr.  Disraeli's 
manner  of  disposing  of  the  censures 
of  the  *  Edinburgh'  and '  Quarterly ' 
Beviews  at  the  banquet  given  in 
his  honour  a.t  Edinburgh.  A  Re- 
form Bill  conferring  the  suffrage 
upon  every  respectable  householder 
in  the  boroughs  of  England  was  as 
much  in  conmct  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Whigs  as  with  the  traditions 
of  the  Tories,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
been  duly  reprobated  and  rebuked 
by  the  celebrated  Whig  and  by  the 
celebrated  Tory  Beview.  But  he 
proved  himself  a  match  for  both, 
and  rather  more.  The  writer  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview  had  not,  he 
said,  on  this  occasion,  mounted  the 
fiery  barb  of  Francis  Jeffirey,  but 
rode  a  hearse  horse,  on  which  he 
consummated  the  obsequies  of  the 
Whig  party.  As  for  the  critic  of 
the  *  Quarterly,'  he  reminded  Mr. 
Disraeli  of  certain  patients  who  had 
particularly  interested  him  in  a  visit 
he  once  paid  to  a  lunatic  asylum, 
whose  malady  it  was  to  believe  all 
the  world  insane  and  themselves 
alone  in  their  right  minds.  But 
in  fact— thus  Mr.  Disraeli  reached 
the  climax  of  his  reply  to  these  formi- 
dable assailants— both  these  famed 
periodicals  had  been  excellent  and 
influential  in  their  day,  only  their 
day  was  past  They  recalled  to 
his  mind  two  noted  posting-houses 
of  that  old  time  when  coaches  were 
still  upon  the  road.  They  had 
both  in  those  days  driven  a  roar- 
ing trade,  and  the  liveliest  animosity 
and  competition  had  reigned  be- 
tween them ;  but  a  revolution  had 
occurred  in  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  men,  and  the  old  post- 
ing-houses stood  in  venerable  de- 
solation by  the  silent  highway. 
All  rivalry  died  out  between  them ; 
they  blended  their  tears  over  a  com- 
mon sorrow;  the  boots  of  the  Blue 
Boar  embraced  the  chambermaid  of 
the  Bed  Lion,  and  both  denounced 
the  infamy  of  railways.  At  the 
same  banquet  Mr.  Disraeli,  excited 
by  the  cheers  of  twelve  hundred 
gentlemen,  and  warmed  with  old 
port,  made  those  grandly  audacious 
but  strictly  veracious  statements 
about  having  educated  the  Tories, 
of  which '  Punch'  issued  a  pictorial 
illustration  in  the  shape  of  Fagiu 
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educatiDg  his  'party'  to  steal  re- 
form  out  of  the  pocket  of  a  little 
old  gentleman  suspended  from  the 
bedpost  with  the  features  of  Earl 
Bnssell. 

It  has  always  been  Mr.  DisraeU's 
habit  to  be  studiously  courteous^ 
cautious,  and  complimentary  in 
speech  so  long  as  he  felt  himself  in 
danger,  and  to  take  his  revenge, 
when  he  had  won  the  victory,  by 
the  fiercest  derision  and  the  wildest 
sarcasm.  We  have  already  referred 
to  Beynard  the  Fox  as  a  prototype 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  in  this  parti- 
cular also  he  recals  that  great  ori- 
ginal. Beynard  in  trouble  was  a 
model  of  virtue  and  urbanitv. 
On  the  gallows  his  discourse  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  bishop. 
Honied  accents  of  universal  philan- 
thropy flow  from  his  tongue;  the 
desire  and  ambition  of  his  heart 
would  be  satisfied  if  he  could  but 
benefit  his  species ;  and  at  last  his 
eloquent  fervour  glows  with  such 
melting  power  that  the  spectators 
are  dissolved  in  tears,  and  Kmg  lion 
is  fain  to  relent,  and,  by  granting  a 
new  lease  of  life  to  the  illustrious 
prisoner,  to  continue  his  opportuni- 
ties of  well-doing.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, IB  the  feel  of  the  rope  out  of 
his  neck  than  he  is  at  his  old  pranks, 
and  his  innate  and  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  snarl  and  bite  asserts 
itself.  So  it  has  always  been  with 
Mr.  Disraeli.  When  fighting  in  the 
House  against  great  odds  he  is  as 
courteous  as  a  polite  letter-writer. 
No  ofiensive  phrase  escapes  his 
guarded  lips,  and  he  deals  his  smiles 
and  compliments  all  round.  But 
when  he  is  safe  and  at  large,  then 
let  there  be  trembling  in  the  poulti^- 
yard.  Gabbling  turkey-cocks,  cact- 
)ing  hens,  green  geese,  pullets— not 
a  neck  is  safa  The  finest  illustra- 
tion of  this  peculiarity  of  our  hero  is 
that  afforded  by  his  never-to-be-for- 
gotten speech  to  the  Buckingham 
rustics  in  Slough  bam  in  1 8  5  8.  Mx. 
Disraeli  had  just  escaped  from  what 
seemed  inevitoble  and  overwhelming 
defeat  The  Conservative  Cabinet 
commanded  at  the  time  little  more 
than  one-third  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  motion  equivalent  to  a  vote 
of  censure  had  been  moved  against 
them;    every  one,   including   Mr. 


Disraeli^  had  thought  they  bad  no 
chance,  when,  by  one  of  those  rapid 
and  singular  turns  which  occur  on 
the  political  battle-field,  the  danger 
passed  over  and  ministras  were  safe. 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who,  for  long  days  and 
nights,  had  been  the  image  of  all 
the  cardinal  virtues,  rushed  off  to 
Slough,  and  revenged  himself  in 
perhaps  the  most  astonishing  speech 
ever  uttered  by  a  Cabinet  Minister 
of  Great  Britain.  We  at  least  know 
nothing  comparable  to  Mr.  DisraeU's 
picture  of  the  break-up  and  disap- 
pearance of  the  Opposition  in  that 
unparalleled  speech.  We  must 
quote  this  passage,  and,  in  order 
that  our  r^ers  may  be  able  to 
place  the  whole  scene  before  the 
mind's  eye,  we  shall  put  down  also 
the  jottings  of  the  reporters  as  to 
the  efiidct  produced  upon  the  audi- 
ence. 

'  There  is  nothing,'  said  Mr. 
Disraeli, '  like  that  last  Friday  even- 
ing in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  came  down  to  the 
House  expecting  to  divide  at  fonr 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  myself 
expecting  to  deliver  an  address  two 
hours  after  midnight,  and  I  believe 
that,  even  with  the  consciousness  of 
a  gcxxi  cause,  that  is  no  mean  effort 
(Hear.)  Well,  gentlemen,  we  were 
all  assembled,  our  bendies  with 
their  serried  ranks  seemed  to  rival 
those  of  our  proud  opponents,  when 
suddenly  there  arose  a  wail  of  dis- 
tress—(laughter)  but  not  from  us. 
(Benewed  laughter.)  I  can  only 
liken  the  scene  to  the  mutiny  of  ^ 
Bengal  army.  (Laughter.)  B^giment 
after  regiment,  corps  after  corps, 
general  after  general,  all  acknow- 
ledged that  they  could  not  march 
through  Covent]^.  (Boars  of  laugh- 
ter.) It  was  like  a  convulsion  of 
nature  rather  than  any  ordinaiy 
transaction  of  human  life.  (Laugh- 
ter.) I  can  only  liken  it  to  one  of 
those  earthquakes  which  take  place 
in  Calabria  or  Peru.  (Laughter.) 
There  was  a  rumbUng  murmur— 
(laughter)  a  groan— (laughter)  a 
shriek,  a  sound  of  distemt  thunder* 
Ko  one  knew  whether  it  came  from 
the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  Honse. 
(Laughter.)  There  was  a  rent,  i 
nssure  in  the  ground,  and  then  a 
village  disappeared— ()aughter)then 
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a  tall  tower  toppled  down^  and  the 
whole  of  the  Opposition  benches 
became  one  great  dissolving  view 
of  anarchy.'  (Lond  cheers  and 
laughter.) 

Among  the  adyersaries  orer 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  had  triumphed. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  had  signalised 
himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  Upper 
House.  Mr.  Disraeli  paid  him 
off  by  presenting  to  himself  and 
to  the  country  his  foll-length  por- 
trait in  character  of  a  sublime  Pha- 
risee, displaying  the  breadth  of  his 
phylacteries,  and  calling  Heaven  to 
witness, '  in  the  voice  and  accents 
of  majestic  adoration,'  that  he  was 
not  as  other  men  are. 

By  way  of  hitting  all  his  enemies 
at  once,  he  threw  them  into  a  group 
and,  with  a  few  rapid,  firm,  and 
daring  strokes  of  the  brush,  pro- 
duced a  tableau  vivant  in  which  they 
figured  as  a  Cabal  plotting  darkly 
the  ruin  of  the  Queen  and  country. 
'  There  exists,'  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
'  at  this  moment  in  England  that 
which  has  not  existed  since  the  days 
of  Charles  II.  There  is  in  England 
at  this  moment  a  Cabal— a  Cabal 
which  has  no  other  object  but  to 
upset  the  Government  of  the  Queen, 
and  to  compass  their  ends  in  a 
manner  the  most  reckless  and  the 
most  determined.'  The  traitors  of 
the  Cabal  had  'packed '  the  House 
of  Commons.  Their  policy,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  be  fatal  to  the  great- 
ness of  England.  '  Let  the  Cabal  be 
successful,"  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on, 
'and  in  foreign  affairs  you  will 
have  a  truckling  foreign  policy; 
while  in  home  affairs  you  will  have, 
gradually  established,  a  strong  and 
strict  centralised  Government,  on 
the  model  of  the  Government  which 
the  Cabal  admire ;  and  whenever  the 
spirit  of  the  country  is  interested 
in  those  improvements  which  the 
spirit  of  the  age  demands,— whether 
they  be  social,  or  financial,  or  con- 
Btitutional,^and  the  settlement  of 
which  is  the  first  duty  and  the  most 
pressing  task  of  a  real  statesman, — 
then  you  will  have  your  attention 
distracted  from  this  conservative 
progress  by  incomprehensible  wars 
carried  on  in  distant  parts,  com- 
menced for  no  earthly  purpose,  and 
terminating  in  the  waste  of  your 


resources  and  perhaps  of  your  re- 
putation.' 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  poli- 
tical extravaganza  ever  exceeded 
the  wildness  and  audacity  of  this. 
Earl  Eussell,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  otiier  members  of  the  Cabal, 
together  with  the  press  and  the 
public,  were  electrified.  In  speeches 
of  indignant  remonstrance  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli was  called  upon  to  explain. 
But  gravity  was  thrown  away  upon 
the  imperturbable,  inextinguishable, 
incorrigible  offender.  He  had  the 
laughers  all  on  his  side,  and  al- 
though to  his  dying  day  Earl  Bus- 
sell  will  never  get  over  the  surprise, 
the  horror,  the  bewilderment  with 
which  the  idea  that  the  artist  of 
the  Cabal  should  be  the  most  pow- 
erful Minister  of  Great  Britain  af- 
fected him,  the  country  decided  to 
see  in  the  affur  only  a  superla- 
tively good  joke,  and  perhaps  re- 
flected that,  though  a  Minister  too 
clever  by  half  may  be  objectionable, 
a  Minister  too  stupid  by  half  is  in- 
supportable. Quite  recently  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  associated  him- 
self with  Earl  Bussell  in  calling 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  account  for  brilliant 
audacities  of  speech.  Two  old 
maiden  aunts,  of  immaculate  repu- 
tation and  decorously  dull,  might 
as  well  attempt  to  lecture  a  scape- 
grace nephew  of  genius  into  their 
own  starched  and  stalking  propriety. 
In  one  or  two  sentences  of  mild,  fine- 
flavoured,  good-humoured  banter  on 
the  demeanour  expected  in  the 
Upper  House,  Mr.  Disraeli  whiffed 
away  their  elaborate  and  lengthy 
orations. 

These  glimpses  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
a  politician,  few  and  partial  as  they 
are,  n^ay  be  relied  on  so  far  as  they 
go.  They  prove  that,  when  his 
genius  is  acted  upon  by  excitement, 
there  is  no  eccentricity  of  which 
he  is  incapable.  But  his  eccen- 
tricities have  not  placed  him  where 
he  is.  They  have  fUSbrded  occasional 
relief  to  lus  spirit;  but,  since  he 
became  a  political  leader,  severe  toil 
and  unremitting  vigilance  have  been 
the  habit  of  his  nights  and  days. 

After  all,  Mr.  Disraeli's  deepest 
character  may  be  that  which  he  hbs 
impressed  upon  his  books,  rather 
than  that  which  is  revealed  in  the 
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]ife  he  has  pajssed  in  tho  world's 
eyo.  Our  own  idea  upon  the  Bub- 
joct  is  that  the  Disraeli  of  public 
life  has  been  only  an  attempt,  and 
but  a  partially  succeussful  attempt, 
to  realize  what  the  Disraeli  of 
'  (Jontarini  Fleming,'  of '  Sybil,' '  Co- 
ning8by,'and  *  Tancred '  ^vished  to  be. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  written  about  a 
dozen  books,  most  of  them  in  three 
volumes.  Their  general  character 
is  exceeding  brilliancy  of  expression, 
with  Tivid  and  gorgeous  scenery, 
high- wrought  delineation  of  passion, 
and  speculation,  soaring  ana  adven- 
turous, in  politics,  history,  and  the- 
ology. He  writes  always  with  a 
knowing,  self-confident,  haughty  air, 
as  if  he  held  in  his  fingers  the  solu- 
tion of  all  those  problems  which 
have  puzzled  mankind,  and  could 
untie  the  Grordian  knot  of  them  fami- 
liar as  his  garter.  The  splendour 
of  his  books  is,  indeed,  too  uniform 
and  dazzling.  They  lack  repose. 
They  fatigue  from  the  intensity  of 
their  glare,  and  we  are  never  for  a 
moment  unconscious  of  the  art  of 
the  writer.  Hence  they  seldom  or 
never  affect  us  with  that  tender  and 
enthralling  charm  which  belongs  to 
the  best — which  is  also  the  simplest 
and  most  gently-flowing — narra- 
tive of  Scott,  of  Thackeray,  and  of 
Dickens.  Their  atmosphere  pre- 
cisely reverses  that  of  the  land  of 
Tennyson's  Lotus  Eaters ;  in  them 
it  is  never  afternoon,  but  always  the 
blaze  of  midday.  They  are  all— if 
we  may  speak  from  an  exten- 
sive though  not  quite  exhaustive 
examination,— defective  in  the  con- 
Htruction  aud  management  of  plot. 
The  interest  is  worked  up  before  the 
commencement  of  the  third  volume, 
and,  for  the  rest  of  the  way,  we 
trudge  along  a  road  without  a  bend, 
of  which  wo  can  count  the  mile- 
stones into  the  far  distance,  and  on 
which  we  are  quite  sure  we  will 
now  discover  nothing  new.  In  fact, 
the  second  halves  of  BIr.  Disraeli's 
books  appear  to  be  always  worse 
than  the  first.  '  Sybil '  is  a  partial 
exception  to  this  rule.  So  is  '  Co- 
ningsby.'  Both  of  these,  however, 
are  melodramatic  in  conclusion— 
*  Sybil,'  absurdly  so.  '  Vivian  Grey,' 
'  Contarini  Fleming,'  '  Venetia.' 
'  Henrietta  Temple,'  and  '  Tancred ' 


fall  off  irretrievably  after  we  are 
well  into  the  second  volumes.  But 
there  is  perhaps  not  a  chapter  in 
any  of  them  which  does  not  give 
proof  of  genius.  In  addition  to 
his  novels,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  pub- 
lished a  Biography  of  Lord  6eor|^ 
Bentinck.  The  work  is  remarkable 
as  containing  an  explicit  re-state- 
ment of  some  of  the  most  original 
aod  daring  views  on  the  character, 
genius,  and  destiny  of  the  Hebrew 
people  advanced  in  his  ficdons. 
There  is  also  a  severe  power — a 
Holbein-like  intensity  and  exacti- 
tude—in his  portrait  of  the  last  of 
the  Protectionists. 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  now  ashamed  of 
'  Vivian  Grey/  '  Books  written  by 
boys/  he  impatiently  remarks  in  the 
few  lines  with  which  the  edition  of 
1853  is  introduced  to  the  public, 
'  which  pretend  to  give  a  picture  of 
manners,  and  to  deal  in  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  must  neoesBaxily 
be  founded  on  affectation.  ...  Of 
such  circumstances,  exaggeration  is 
a  necessary  consequence ;  and  false 
taste  accompanies  exaggeration.  .  . 
Such  productions  should  be  exempt 
from  criticism,  and  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  literary  hisus. 
These  observations  apply  to  "  Vivian 
Grey." '  The  criticism  is  substan- 
tially as  just  as  it  is  manly.  All 
that  the  most  favourable  censor 
could  have  said  of  'Vivian  Grey' 
would  have  been  that  here  was  a 
sparkling  and  pretentious  first  book, 
the  work  of  an  astonishingly  clever 
youth.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that '  Vivian  Grey '  will  continue  to 
be  read  not  exclusively  on  account 
of  the  eminence  attained  by  its 
author.  It  is  in  some  parts  highly 
amusing,  and  there  are  bursts  of 
a  fresh  and  fiery,  though  always 
juvenile  eloquence.  Vivian  is  a  pro- 
digy of  cleverness,  without  a  trace 
of  principle.  At  school  he  is  insuf- 
ferably conceited,  arrogant,  and  do- 
mineering; first  the  darling  and 
then  the  foe  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  triumphs  at  last  by  raising 
an  insurrection  in  the  place,  and 
having  his  revenge  upon  class- 
mates, ushers,  and  master  at  onoa. 
In  life,  as  at  school,  he  carries 
everything  before  him;  dazzles 
all  circles  by  his  coruscating  wit 
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and  audacious  humour;  wiuB  tho 
hearts  of  women,  and  winds  men 
round  his  little  finger ;  reorganizes 
a  broken  and  languishing  political 
party ;  fights  a  duel,  kills  his  man, 
and  ieayes  England.  His  travels  on 
the  Continent  belong  to  the  litera- 
ture  of  farce;    and  the  narratiTe 
stops  short,  not  when  it  reaches  any 
conclusion,  but  when  the  author  is 
as  tired  as  the  reader  has   lone 
been.     As  a  fashionable  fop  and 
man  of  the  world,  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Vivian  is  much  inferior  to  Lord 
Lytton's  Pelham.    Viewed  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Disraeli's  political 
career,  the  following  sentences  have 
a  curious  interest:  'Of  all  the  delu- 
sions which  flourish  in  this  mad 
world,  the  delusion  of  that  man  is 
the  most  frantic,  who  voluntarily, 
and  of  his  own  accord,  supports  the 
interest  of  a   party.     If,  by  any 
chance,  you  find  yourself  indepen- 
dent and  unconnected,  never,  for  a 
moment,  suppose  that  you  can  ac- 
complish your  objects  by  coming 
forward,  unsolicited,  to   fight  the 
battle  of  a  party.    They  will  cheer 
your  successful  exertions,  and  then 
smile  at  your  youthful  zeal;   or, 
crossing  themselves  for  the  unex- 
pected succour,  be  too  cowardly  to 
reward  their  unexpected  champion.' 
Mr.  Disraeli,  fighting,  under   the 
auspices  of   Lord    Derby,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Tories,  has   not 
found  himself  unrewarded.  "Whether 
he  would  now  unaffectedly  shudder 
in  the  retrospect,  as  he  then  i^ec- 
tedly  shuddered  in  the  prospect,  of 
power;    and   shrink,  as  he    then 
pretended  to  shrink,  from  '  the  wear- 
ing anxiety,  the  consuming  care, 
the  eternal  vigilance,  the  constant 
contrivance,  the  agonising  suspense, 
the  distracting  vicissitudes,'  of  a 
successful  pohtical  career,  we  need 
not  inquire.  'Ambition!'  exclaimed 
Mr.  DisraeU  in  his  boyish  work,  *  at 
thy  proud  and  fatal  altar  we  whisper 
the  secrets  of  our  mighty  thoughts, 
and  breathe  the  aspirations  of  our 
inexpressible  desires.     A  clouded 
flame  licks  up  the  offering  of  our 
ruined  souls,  and  the  sacrifice  va- 
nishes in  the  sable  smoke  of  Death,' 
May  the  prophecy  never  be  verified 
in  the  experience  of  tho  prophet ! 
'  Vivian  Grey '  tlien  is  a  poor  book. 


exceptionable  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  reckless  literary  escapade  of  a 
youth  of  genius,  the  sowing  of  his 
wild  oats  by  a  jnodca})  husbandman 
just  emerging  from  his  teens.  But 
is  not  this  enough  to  say  about  it? 
Are  we  required  to  read  the  states- 
man of  sixty  a  ponderous  lecture  on 
the  rhapsodical  effusion  which,  even 
at  twenty,  he  poured  forth,  more, 
probably,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing 
than  with  any  graver  intent?  Really 
our  trusty  and  well-beloved  brother 
'  Fraser '  must  not  be  so  crusty  and 
censorious  in  his  hale  old  age.  If 
wild  books  are  sins  of  so  deep  a 
dye— and  we  used  to  imagine  that 
wildish  writing  was  not  unknown 
between  the  covers  of  *  Eraser's 
Magazine,' — might  it  not  have  been 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
made  the  amende  honorable  to  the 
genius  of  literary  propriety,  and 
tossed  aside  his  boyish  attempt  as 
a  thing  of  nought  ?  Goethe  made  a 
wise  and  genial  remark  when  he  said 
that  the  growing  mind  has  rights  of 
its  own.  If  the  extravagance  of  boy- 
hood is  to  be  tried  by  the  severe 
standard  of  elderly  virtue,  which  of 
us  will  escape  a  whipping?  Besides, 
a  joke  is  a  joke,  and  the  rights  of 
the  wit  are  as  undeniable  as  the' 
rights  of  the  boy.  It  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
innocent  jest  and  actual  lying. 
When  Vivian  Grey  charms  dull 
rhymesters  of  lordly  rank  by  extem- 
porizing verses  and  passing  them  off 
with  enthusiasm  as  quotations  from 
their  lordships'  poems, — when  he 
employs  his  imitative  talent  in 
writing  autographs  of  Scott,  Byron, 
and  other  celebrities  admired  by  his 
young  lady  friends,— when  he  bam- 
boozles and  bewilders  that  eminent 
ornithologist  Mr.  Mackaw  by  open- 
ing the  third  volume  of  the  once 
famous  novel, '  Tremaine,'  and  read- 
ing from  it  a  minute  and  vivid 
account  of  that  singular  bird,  the 
chowchowtow,  —  he  does  nothing 
more  than  what  scores  of  young 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  bloods  would 
give  their  diamond  rings  to  be  able 
to  do,  and  what  they  might  do  with- 
out tho  slightest  risk  of  being 
thought  by  their  admirers  capable 
of  lying.  The  man  who,  in  one 
of   our   most  fashionable  satirical 
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prints,  put  the  DAme  of  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  to  what  purported  to 
be  an  imperial  letter,  which  letter^ 
after  being  quoted  in  all  directions, 
elicited  a  disclaimer  from  the  Tuile- 
ries,  and  thus  contributed  largely 
to  make  the  fortune  of  the  inge- 
nious print  inquestion,  wasnot  called 
a  forger  and  a  scoundrel.  We  are 
not  defending  Vivian  Grey ;  we  have 
admitted  that  he  is  an  unprincipled 
fop ;  but  we  submit  that  all  these 
considerations  must  be  borne  in 
mind  if  we  are  to  set  about  forming 
a  grave  estimate  of  his  moral  worth 
or  worthlessness,  and  if  we  are  to 
be  called  on  to  admit,  as  we  cer- 
tainly should  decline  to  do,  that 
the  character  of  Vivian  Grey  is  a 
reliable  approximation  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Disraeli.  On  one 
occasion  Vivian  tries  to  persuade 
Mrs.  Felix  Lorrame  that  Cleveland 
is  in  love  with  her  by  reading  ten- 
der passages  in  reference  to  that 
lady  from  Glevehmd^s  correspond- 
ence, which  passages  are  the  pro- 
geny of  Vivian's  scampish  brain. 
But  towards  this  very  Cleveland 
he  acts,  on  occasion  of  the  duel 
between  them,  with  chivalrous  gene- 
rosity, firing  the  first  time  into  the 
air  and  the  second  time  at  random. 
Between  him  and  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine  there  is  mortal  enmity 
and  war  to  the  knife.  She  is  a 
wanton,  and  attempts  to  be  a 
murderess.  Vivian  adopts,  in  carry- 
ing on  the  campaign  against  her, 
the  principle  adopted  by  Clive  in 
dealing  with  the  native  politicians 
of  Bengal,  and  frankly  defended  by 
that  distinguished  soldier.  In  order 
to  circumvent  the  scoundrel  Omi- 
chund,  Clive  forged  tiie  name  of 
Admiral  Lawrence  to  a  false 
treaty.  When  you  have  to  do  with 
a  scoundrel— this  was  Clive's  theory 
—you  need  not  he  a  scoundrel,  but 
it  is  necessary  and  it  is  right  to 
j^lay  the  scoundrel.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Macaulay  that  Clive  was 
wrong;  but  Vivian  Grey  and  Lord 
Clive  are  in  the  same  class  of 
offenders.  The  fact  is  that  no 
serious  argument  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Disraeli  can  be  based 
upon  so  distracted  and  absurd  a 
literary  delineation  as  that  of  his 
earliest  hero. 


If  you  insist  upon  finding  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  any  of  his  early  books, 
let  the  book  chosen  be  'Coniarini 
Fleming.'    Its  plan  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of '  Vivian  Grey.'   It 
is  an   account  of  the  childhood, 
boyhood,  youth,  literary  attempts, 
love  affair,   marriage,  travels,  and 
miscellaneous    adventures    of    a 
youth  of  genius.     Of    'ContBrini 
Fleming'     Mr.  Disraeli    is    not 
ashamed,  and  he  has  no  reason 
to    be   ashamed.    It  was  written, 
he    tells   us,    'with    great    care, 
after  deep   meditation,  and  in  a 
beautiful  and  distant  land  favourable 
to  composition.'    Critically  examin- 
ing it  m  1845,  Mr.  Disraeli  pro- 
nounces it  to  have  'accomplished 
his  idea.'     That  idea  was  to  exhibit 
'  the  development  and  formation  of 
the  poetic  character.'    He  placed 
his  hero  amid  the  snows  and  foresis 
of  the  North,  but  gave  him  anoes- 
tral   associations  with  Venice,  so 
that  the  image  of  that  distant  and 
romantic  city  might  act  upon  his 
vividly    susceptible    temperament 
A  different  hand  now  holds  the 
pencil    from    that     which    drew 
Vivian  Grey.     Finn,  and  fine,  and 
right  is  the  touch  of  the  literazy 
artist     He   brings    out  with  ex- 
quisite clearness  every  figure  on 
his  canvas,  and  tiirows   life  and 
animation  into  every  breathing  line 
and  glowing  tint      We  have  no 
longer  a  mere  glare  of  brilliant  ve^ 
biage,  but  the   graoefal  ease  and 
elegant  vivaciiyof  the  acoompUshed 
stylist.  Beyond  doubt  in  the interral 
between  the  writing  of  •  Vivian  Grey ' 
and  the  writing  of '  Contarini  Flem- 
ing,' Mr.  Disraeli  had  acted  npos 
the  advice  given  in  the  latter  work 
to  writers  who  have  much  imagina- 
tion but  little  discipline.     '  Is  foi 
writing  an  art  equally  with  paint- 
ing?   Words   are  but   chalk  and 
colour.    The  painter  and  the  poet 
must  follow  the  same  course.  Both 
must  alike  study  before  they  exe- 
cute.    Both    must   alike  consult 
nature   and  invent  the   beantifiil- 
.    .    .    The  painter  and  the  poet, 
however    assisted    l^   their  own 
or^isation,  must    alike   perfect 
their  style  by  the  same  process— I 
mean  by  studying  tihe  works  them- 
selves of  great  paintera  and  p^^ 
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poets.'  Both  as  a  literary  man  and 
BS  a  politician,  Mr.  Disraeli  fur- 
nishes proof  and  illustration  of 
what  may  be  done  by  careful  study 
and  assiduous  application. 

Singularly  felicitous  is  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's delineation  of  the  poetical 
child  and  boy.  Self-willed,  capri- 
cious, liable  to  gusts  and  fits  of 
passion,  with  an  unquenchable  thirst 
for  loTe  and  experiencing  ecstatic 
joy  in  loving,  young  Contarini  lives 
in  an  alternation  of  ravishing  bliss 
and  hopeless  despondency.  He  is 
charmed  with  the  theatre,  for  there, 
at  length,  he  'perceived  human 
beings  conducting  themselves  as  he 
wished.'  He  threatens  to  commit 
suicide.  He  kicks  down  chairs. 
He  fiEtlls  enthusiastically  in  love 
with  a  grown-up  girl.  He  gra- 
dually takes  to  his  pen,  and  the 
thought  flashes  in  rapture  along  his 
mind  that  he  may  be  a  poet.  At 
last  he  'achieved  a  simile.'  The 
effect  is  alarming.  '  Breathless,  and 
indeed  exhausted,  I  read  over  the 
chapter.  I  could  scarcely  believe 
its  existence  possible.  I  rushed  into 
the  park,  and  hurried  to  some  soli- 
tude where,  undisturbed  by  the 
sight  of  a  human  being,  I  could 
enjoy  my  intense  existence.  I  was 
so  agitated,  I  was  in  such  a  tumult 
of  felicity,  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
day  I  could  not  even  think.'  This 
paroxysm  of  self  -  admiration  is 
speedily  followed  by  a  reaction 
equally  extreme.  His  poor  simile 
appears  to  him  tame,  forced,  'abso- 
lutely sickening.'  He  '  threw  away 
the  wretched  effusion,  the  beautiful 
inkstand,  the  cream-coloured  pai)er, 
the  fine  pens—away  they  were  all 
crammed  in  a  drawer,  which  I  was 
ever  after  ashamed  to  open.'  These 
alternations  of  feeling— these  vehe- 
ment oscillations  from  extreme  to 
extreme— these  sudden,  impetuous 
and  imperious  impulses  which  hurry 
the  boy  along,  now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another,— are  admirably 
characteristic  of  the  poetical  tempe- 
rament. 

The  character  of  Contarini  Flem- 
ing is  pitched  in  a  far  higher  moral 
key  than  that  of  Vivian  Grey.  Con- 
tarini is  indeed  inspired  with  in- 
tense and  inextinguishable  thirst 
for  distinction,  but  his  ambition  is 


of  a  nobler  and  less  worldly  kind 
than  that  of  Vivian.  The  father 
of  Fleming,  an  eminent  states- 
man, presents  the  type  of  the  ac- 
comphshed,  cool,  sagacious,  and 
energetic  man  of  the  world,  whose 
supreme  aim  in  life  is  to  assert  his 
power  over  men.  The  son  conforms 
scrupulously  to  the  system  of  study 
recommended  to  him  by  his  father, 
but  in  the  terms  in  which  he  refers 
to  it  we  detect  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  views  and  characters  of 
the  men.  '  I  sacredly  observed  my 
hours  of  reading,'  says  Contarini, 
'and  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
what  my  father  considered  really 
great  men — that  is  to  say,  men  of 
great  energies  and  violent  volition, 
who  look  upon  their  fellow-creatures 
as  mere  tools,  with  which  they  can 
build  up  a  pedestal  for  their  solitary 
statue,  and  who  sacrifice  every  feel- 
ing which  should  sway  humanity, 
and  every  high  work  which  genius 
should  really  achieve,  to  the  short- 
sighted gratification  of  an  irrational 
and  outrageous  selfism.'  Those  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  an 
'  irrational  and  outra£[eous  selfism' 
has  been  the  grand  pnnciple  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  life,  and  who  quote  sen- 
tences from  '  Vivian  Grey '  to  prove 
how  early  he  conceived  the  use  which 
men  who  have  a  talent  for  success 
can  make  of  human  Ixiseness,  ought 
in  fairness  to  recollect  that  in '  Con- 
tarini Fleming,'  his  first  serious, 
careful,  and  meditated  book,  the 
greatness  which  rises  above  self- 
worship,  which  is  inseparably  allied 
with  virtue,  which  is  nurtured  on 
high  thoughts,  generous  feelings, 
and  illustrious  deeds,  is  described  as 
alone  worth  striving  after. 

Contarini  proceeds  to  the  Uni- 
versity. He  admires  his  professors ; 
the  enthusiasm  and  the  pride  of 
learning  steal  over  him ;  twelve 
hours  a  day  of  study  enable  him  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Greek; 
he  stands  enraptured  in  the  solemn 
halls  of  the  pa£t.  A  gold  medal  is 
suddenly  announced  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  Dorian  people.  He 
resolves  to  compete,  gleans  informa- 
tion from  ancient  and  modem  au- 
thors, moulds  his  crude  materials 
into  luminous  order,  strikes  out  a 
theory  of  his  own  to  give  originality 
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and  life  to  his  performance,  writes 
the  first  sentence  while  the  two 
great  influences,  religion  and  music, 
act  upon  him,  composes  on  horse- 
back or  pacing  his  chambcor  at  mid- 
night, wins  the  prize,  is  praised  in 
the  journals,  becomes  the  idol  of 
the  University,  is  hailed  as  the  future 
ornament  of  his  country,  and  returns 
to  his  father  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  He 
is  now  the  model  young  man  com- 
plete, and  has  the  insufferability 
characteristic  of  the  species.  '  Self- 
satis&otion  sparkled  on  my  counte- 
nance, and  my  carriage  was  agitated 
with  the  earnestness  and  the  excite- 
ment with  which  I  busied  myself 
with  the  trivial  and  the  trite.  My 
father  smiled,  half  with  delight  and 
half  with  humour,  upon  my  grow- 
ing consciousness  of  importance, 
and  introduced  me  to  his  Mends 
with  increased  satisfaction.  He 
even  listened  to  me  while,  one  day 
after  dinner,  I  disserted  upon  the 
Pelasgi ;  but  when  he  found  that  I 
believed  in  innate  ideas,  he  thought 
that  my  self-delusion  began  to  grow 
serious.' 

The  spell  of  the  past  is  suddenly 
and  for  ever  broken.  His  father 
advises  him  to  read  Voltaire.  The 
daring  ideas,  enchanting  style,  bril- 
liant grace,  and  exhaustless  wit  of 
the  splendid  but  superficial  French- 
man carry  him  off  as  in  the  arms  of 
a  whirlwind.  'As  I  read  I  roared, 
I  laughed,  I  shouted  with  wonder 
and  admiration ;  I  trembled  with 
indignation  at  the  fortunes  of  my 
race ;  my  bitter  smile  sympathized 
with  the  searching  ridicule  and 
withering  mockery.  Pedants,  and 
priests,  and  tyrants;  the  folios  of 
dunces,  the  fires  of  inquisitors,  and 
the  dungeons  of  kings ;  and  the 
long,  dull  system  of  imposture  and 
misrule  that  had  sat  like  a  gloating 
incubus  on  the  fair  neck  of  Nature ; 
and  all  our  ignorance,  and  all  our 
weakness,  and  all  our  folly,  and  all 
our  infinite  imperfection— I  looked 
around — I  thought  of  the  disserta- 
tion upon  the  Dorians,  and  I  con- 
sidered myself  the  most  contemptible 
of  my  wretched  species.' 

He  returns  to  the  University. 
He  is  the  model  young  man  no 
longer.  He  rallies  round  him  his 
old  companions,  but  instead  of  the 


descanting  pedant  and  ambitioiiB 
prize-man,  they  find  him  aflame 
with  new  ideas  and  stark  mad  aboat 
Voltaire.  They  read  with  him  the 
'Philosophical   Dictionary;'  send 

Cjudices  to  the  dogs;  talk  snb- 
ely  of  first  principles;  resolve 
themselves  into  a  societjr  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  spedes;  and 
elect  Gontarini  president  All  this 
is  naturally  less  agreeable  to  the  pro- 
fessors than  prize  essays  on  the 
Dorians.  The  Principal  has  a  serious 
talk  with  Gontarini.  The  Voltainan 
maniac  returns  to  his  rooms  'in 
a  dark  rage.'  He  spurns  control, 
curses  auQiority,  paces  his  room 
'  like  GataUne,'  and  at  supper,  fill- 
ing a  bumper  at  the  head  of  Mb 
table,  he  pledges  his  oompanioDs 
to  the  toast,  '  Gonfnsion  to  all 
government'  Why  should  such 
choice  spirits  be  separated?  Why 
should  the  unnatural  system  of 
cruel  society  dis^rse  them,  and 
send  them  forth, '  m  monstrous  dis- 
guises of  priests,  and  soldiers,  SDd 
statesmen,'  to  plague  instead  of  re- 
generating mankind  ?  Let  the  High 
Principal,  with  his  whole  crew  of 
professors,  prigs,  and  slaves,  be  left 
to  their  oi^nized  hypocrisies,  and 
the  sons  of  genius  go  forth  to  WD^ 
ship  nature  and  cultivate  the  grander 
virtues  in  the  forest  of  Jonsteraa. 
Such  is  the  proposition  of  the  yooo^ 
Gount  de  PaMen.  It  is  aooepted 
with  acclamations.  The  night  is 
passed  in  maturing  the  scheme. 
The  companions,  leaving  the  Uni- 
yersily ,  pursue  different  routes,  tboB 
avoiding  suspicion,  and  meet  at  a 
ruined  castle  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
pine-wood  of  Jonstema.  The  con- 
tents of  their  piurses  are  thrown  into 
a  common  stock,  and  the  ftmons 
gold  medal  is  melted  down  to  re- 
plenish the  exchequer. 

The  Secret  Union  for  the  Amelierar 
tion  of  Society  resume  their  sittings 
'almost  in  a  savage  state'  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  ancient  Gothic 
ruin.  The  heart  of  the  presidant 
swells  within  him  as  he  contem- 
plates the  scene.  The  shadowy, 
vast,  and  antique  hall,  the  moapiog 
of  the  night  wind  among  the  pines, 
the  flickermg  light  flung  by  the 
blazing  hearth  and  huge  torches, 
the  glittering  arms,  the  picturesque 
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garb  and  radiant  faces  of  his  com- 
panions, excite  his  imagination  in 
the  highest  degree.  But  the  phi- 
losophy of  universal  Voltairian  be- 
neyolence  tarns  out  to  be  imprac- 
ticable in  the  forest,  and  the  society 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  world 
takes  the  shape  of  a  corps  of  bandits. 
A  few  acts  of  robbery  are  com- 
mitted ;  a  body  of  police  and  military 
enter  the  forest;  and  the  heroes 
scamper  off,  as  ,they  had  come,  in 
different  directions.  No  one  meet- 
ing an  indiyidual  student  in  the 
woods  takes  him  for  a  robber,  and 
80  they  all  come  off  safe.  '  Ere  I 
departed/  says  Contarini, '  I  stopped 
before  the  old  castle,  and  gazed  upon 
it,  grey  in  the  moonlight.  The 
mighty  pines  rose  tall  and  black  into 
the  dark-blue  air.    All  was  silent.' 

First,  that  it  is  eztraTagantly 
improbable;  secondly,  that  it  ma- 
nifestly owes  its  suggestion  to 
Schiller;  —  such  are  the  objections 
which  may  be  taken  to  this  Jons- 
tema  episode.  No  such  occurrence 
could  of  oourse  have  taken  place, 
though  the  improbability  is  not 
so  great  as  in  the  instance  of 
Schiller's  '  Bobbers,'  and  the  whole 
thing  is  touched  off  with  the  airy 
Tiyacity  of  a  wild  practical  jest.  As 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  idea,  wo 
can  only  say  that,  whether  his  own 
or  another's,  the  idea  was  very  much 
at  Mr.  Disraelis  service.  Time 
out  of  mind  there  has  ceased  to  be 
any  originality  in  the  notion  of  a 
parcel  of  students  playing  at  ban- 
ditti. There  are  some  people  very 
fond  of  bringing  this  charge  of 
plagiarism  against  Mr.  Disraeli.  In 
'  Yenetia,'  it  is  said,  he  appropriates 
a  whole  page  and  a  half  from  Lord 
Macaulay.  On  referring  to  our 
copy  of  the  book,  we  find  that 
exactly  one  paragraph,  occupying  a 
quarter  a  page  in  the  single  volume 
edition  of  his  lordship's  Essays,  has 
been  borrowed,  that  it  is  introduced 
with  the  words  '  it  has  been  ob- 
served,' and  is  followed  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  '  celebrated  author '  from 
whom  it  is  taken.  In  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  the  fuss  made 
by  dull  critics  about  plagiarism  is 
absurd.  It  looks  a  paradox,  but 
is  a  fact,  that  none  but  an  original 
man  can  be  with  effect  a  literary 


borrower.  Has  any  one  denied  the 
originality  of  (joethe  ?  Yet  he  was 
brave  enough  to  declare,  partly  in 
jest,  but  with  an  earnest  mean- 
ing in  his  words,  that  his  books 
were  made  up  of  good  things  from 
various  authors.  Is  not  Mr.  Oarlyle 
our  most  original  living  writer? 
Yet  who  will  undertake  to  say  what 
is  Goethe's,  what  Schiller's,  what 
Jean  Paul's,  and  what  Shakspeare's 
in  his  rich  and  painted  page  ?  Mr. 
Disraeli  Is  a  great  learner,  and  has 
the  true  instinct  of  a  literary  artist 
to  emulate  and  to  assimilate  literary 
excellence  wherever  he  beholds  it; 
but,  as  literary  men  go,  he  is  un- 
questionably signalized  by  the  db- 
sence  of  plagiarism  in  his  works. 
Facility  and  exuberance  are  his  most 
marked  characteristics,  and  he  is 
under  no  temptation  to  beg,  borrow, 
or  steal.  The  notion  of  lus  picking 
up  a  pretty  passage  here,  a  happy 
thought  or  felicitous  illustration 
there,  and  weaving  them  into  the 
tissue  of  his  composition,  is  emi- 
nently absurd.  It  would  not  poy 
Baron  Bothschild  to  go  about  prig- 
ging threepenny  pieces. 

As  for  Contanni  Fleming,  we  can 
follow  the  vagaries  and  brilliancies 
of  the  poetic  youth  no  longer.  In 
a  style  of  marvellous  richness  and 
keen  precision  and  point,  his  travels, 
his  love  affEiirs  and  brief  married 
life,  the  gradual  ripening  of  his 
opinions  for  the  stage  of  action,  are 
described  to  us.  Sentences  occur 
which  we  may  confidently  accept  as 
having  a  biographical  significance 
in  relation  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  '  I  will 
own  to  you,'  says  CJontarini,  and 
through  his  lips  speaks  his  literary 
creator, '  that  my  ambition  is  great. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  find 
life  tolerable,  unless  I  were  in  an 
eminent  position,  and  conscious  that 
I  deserved  it'  The  concluding 
words  of  the  book  are  these:  'What 
is  the  aroh  of  the  conqueror  ?  what 
the  laurel  of  the  poet?  I  think  of 
the  infinity  of  space,  I  feel  my  no- 
thingness. Yet  if  I  am  to  be  re- 
membered, let  me  be  remembered 
as  one  who,  in  a  sad  night  of  gloomy 
ignorance  and  savage  bigot^,  was 
prescient  of  the  flaming  moming- 
oreak  of  bright  philosophy — as  one 
who  deeply  sympathized  with  his 
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fellow-men^  and  felt  a  proud  and 
profound  conviction  of  their  i)er- 
fectibility— as  one  who  devoted  him- 
self to  the  amelioration  of  his  kind, 
by  the  destruction  of  error  and  the 
propagation  of  truth/ 

Mr.  Disraeli's  great  political 
novels  are  'Coningsby/  'TSmcred/ 
and  'Sybil.'  They  have  fiebults 
enough,  are  defective  to  any  extent 
in  construction  of  plot  and  probabi- 
lity of  incident,  and  contain  a  few 
wildly  paradoxical  ideas.  But  no 
qualified  and  candid  judge  could, 
we  think,  read  them  without  pro- 
nouncing Mr.  Disraeli  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  men  of  the  present 
century.  They  exhibit  varied  and 
wonderful  ability.  The  style  is  now 
mature;  the  author  has  perfected 
his  instrument,  and  gained  the  en- 
tire command  of  it;  and  freedom, 
ease,  lightness,  force,  and  brilliancy 
are  its  characteristics.  Mr.  Disraeli 
requires  no  longer  to  affect  in  these 
books  an  acquaintance  with  aristo- 
cratic society  as  in  the  days  when 
'  Vivian  Grey '  was  on  the  anvil ;  he 
knows  it  faoiiliarly,  and  what  his  eye 
has  seen  his  pen  describes.  The  Upper 
Ten  have  no  call  to  thank  him  for 
this  gallery  of  aristocratic  portraits, 
for  he  has  not  flattered.  He  pours 
out  all  the  vials  of  his  scorn  upon 
the  splendid  misery  and  painted 
hoUowness  of  fiuhionable  life.  Aris- 
tocratic blue-stockings  are  nowhere 
so  imbecile  as  in  his  pages ;  duchess 
gamblers  are  nowhere  struck  off 
with  a  touch  so  fiercely  contemp- 
tuous. He  prints  the  tattle  of  the 
saloons  which  people  sell  themselyes 
body  and  soul  to  get  into,  and  the 
cawings  of  a  rookery  could  scarce 
have  less  articulate  human  sense. 
He  unmasks  titled  and  acred  in- 
triguers. Whig  and  Tory,  with  im- 
patient and  relentless  hand,  and 
shows  how  grandeur  can  freeze  up 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  and 
turn  the  heart  to  stone.  His  theory 
of  English  history  is  that  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  England,  in 
which  the  king  and  the  people  were 
both  free,  was  subverted  by  the 
Whig  and  Tory  families,  and  re- 
placed by  an  oligarchy  on  the  old 
Venetian  model.  The  Tory  party, 
for  Mr.  Disraeli,  was  always  the 
party  of  Bolingbroke  and  his  mends. 


whose  grand  aim  was  to  strengthen 
the  crown.  To  form  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  people  was 
an  early  notion  of  Mr.  Disraeli's. 
In  this  sense  he  has  never  scrupled 
to  maintain '  the  just  claims ' — these 
are  his  words^*  of  the  Tory  party 
to  be  the  popular  political  con- 
federation of  the  country.'  He 
distinctly  afitois  that  'Coningsby' 
was  written  to  make  good  t^ 
claim.  The  Toryism  of  his  books, 
therefore,  has  always  been  a  kind 
of  Tory-fiadicalism,  and  in  'Sybil' 
Toryism  and  Chartism  shake  hands. 
If  he  has  b^n  inconsistent  as  a 
Parliamentary  Reformer,  the  incon- 
sistency lay  in  abandoning  or  put- 
ting in  abeyance  the  ultra-popular 
principles  which  find  expreasioa  in 
his  works.  To  have  carried  house- 
hold suffrage  is  to  have  returned  to 
his  early  views  and  his  published 
professions.  Whether  his  theory  of 
a  patriot  king,  supported  by  the 
people,  and  keeping  tne  oligarchy  at 
bay,  will  ever  be  more  than  what  it 
was  for  Bolingbroke — a  dream — ^we 
do  not  undertake  to  say.  Another 
opinion,  brilliantly  enunciated  and 
defended  in  these  books,  is  that  youth 
is  the  time  for  great  and  sucoessfiil 
effort,  and  that  young  men  are  the 
moving  force  in  the  State.  When 
youth  and  genius  meet,  he  i>ro- 
nounces  the  combination  divine. 
He  dwells  always  with  fond  and 
earnest  emphaeds  on  the  superb 
qualities  and  magnificent  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  Hebrew  raoa  Amid 
the  mingled  tribes  of  the  West  they 
retain,  he  says,  the  best  and  noblest 
blood  of  the  fiur  East,  and  are  as 
superior  to  their  Gentile  oppressors 
as  the  pure  staghound  is  to  the  mon- 
srel  cur.  The  religion  of  Christen- 
dom he  evidently  regards  as  a  mo- 
dification or  expansion  of  Judaism, 
and  has  a  word  of  profound  re- 
verence for  the  Church  of  Borne 
because  it  is  '  Hebraeo-Christian.' 

It  would  lead  us  very  far  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  these  multi- 
tudinous and  astonishing  ideas.  The 
character  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  mind  is 
intense,  daring,  and  original ;  he  re- 
joices in  magnificent  generalisatkms, 
in  vast  speculative  conoepticns.  As 
compared  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  be 
lacks  moral  fervour  and  stead&st 
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conecientionsness ;  but  his  morose  oonld  not  but  perceive  that  they 

and  rancorous  censors  do  him  gross  have  soft  and  sunny  places,  warm 

iDJostice ;  and  if  they  would  only  with  the  ruddy  light  of  noble  intel- 

open  their  eyes  and  tiieir  hearts  to  ligence,  and  soft  with  the  dews  of 

what  is  good  in  his  writings,  they  feeling. 


TO  A  BEAUTY  OF  THE  SEASON. 

WHEN  first  I  knew  thee,  Mirabel, 
Thy  cheek  with  Nature's  roses  glowed, 
The  golden  locks  I  loyed  so  well 

In  unadorned  luxuriance  flowed ; 
Thy  gentle  eyes  of  heayen's  own  hue 

Threw  glances  innocent  of  art. 
And  mirrored  in  their  depths  of  blue 
Each  moYement  of  thy  guileless  heart 

But  all  is  changed  now,  Mirabel, — 

That  piled-up  hair,  those  clust*ring  curls, 
With  store  of  borrowed  tresses  swell 

That  once  were  some  poor  peasant  girl's; 
The  stain  of  carmine  ill  supplies 

The  banished  grace  of  blushes  red ; 
And  where  truth  only  lit  thine  eyes 

False  belladonna  gleams  instead. 

When  first  I  loved  thee,  Mirabel, 

And  for  my  love  no  &vour  fomid, 
Hy  heart  sustained  the  anguish  fell 

Of  what  I  deemed  a  deadly  wound ; 
But  since  I've  seen  thine  every  charm 

Debased  into  a  painted  lie, 
I  feel  my  heart  is  healed  from  harm. 

And  bid  my  pain  and  thee  good-bye. 
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MAY  IN  TOWN. 

IN  streets  as  in  the  oonntry  lanes^ 
In  London  as  amidst  the  oloyer— 
She  comes  to  hanish  April  rains, 

And  say  the  wintry  times  are  over. 
The  blossoms  and  the  bnds  of  May 
Are  not  alone  for  Coyent  Garden : 
Our  Cockney  parks  are  looking  gay. 
And  Botten  Bow  is  green  as  Arden. 

My  Lady  sees  the  spring  arrive, 

And  thmks  the  object  of  it  only 
To  decorate  her  daily  drive, 

Which  winter  made  so  chill  and  lonely. 
What  leisure  can  my  Lady  find 

For  Nature  and  for  Nature's  beauties  ? — 
She  has  '  the  season '  on  her  mind  : 

Dress— dancing— and  her  other  duties. 

'  The  season  I'    What  a  host  of  things, 
For  admiration  and  derision,' 

That  comprehensive  title  brings 
At  once  before  the  mental  vision. 

At  once  the  brief  but  busy  time 
Unrolls  its  motley  panorama  ;— 

The  Church— the  State— the  fiishions— crime- 
Books— painting—music— and  the  drama. 

The  Irish  Church  begins  to  shake;— 

Our  own  is  in  a  queer  position. 
How  rash  we  were  to  undertake 

The  Abyssinian  expedition ! 
So  Livingstone  is  safe  and  sound, — 

The  Laureate's  last  is  not  so  clever. 
Pray  where  on  earth  has  Mario  found 

The  voice  we  thought  was  lost  for  ever? 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  news  from  Franco, 

The  reigning  hdle,  the  Derby  winner- 
May  fill  the  pauses  of  a  dance. 

Or  check  the  dullness  of  a  dinner. 
In  dancing  or  in  dining,  mind, — 

However  great  may  be  the  topic -« 
I  think  you  generally  find 

The  conversation  microscopic. 

And  little  talk— whatever  the  themes^ 

Is  most  unutterably  dreary. 
What  wonder  that  my  Lady  seems 

A  little— just  a  little  weary? 
But  will  my  Lady  seek  repose 

When  all  the  noise  of  town  is  over? 
lout  an  contraire ;  my  Lady  goes 

To— somewhere  noisy,  via  Dover. 
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IN  England  there  is  a  kind  of  tra- 
dition that  daring  the  latter  half 
of  Holy  Week,  jnst  as  the  trees  are 
bursting  into  leaf,  the  birds  break- 
ing oat  in  song,  and  the  spring 
flowers  ai-e  in  fall  bloom — at  what 
is  called  the  promenade  of  Long- 
champs,  a  centnry  and  a  half  old 
custom  with  the  Parisians,  the 
women  of  Paris  set  the  fashions  for 
all  the  world  for  the  current  year. 
Pormerly,  no  doubt,  this  was  the  case 
when  every  woman  pretending  to 
follow  the  mode,  ser^ely  wore  one 
form  of  bonnet,  one  style  of  robe, 
one  cla88*of  chaussare,and  one  kind 
of  coiffure,  no  matter  what  her 
figure  and  complexion  might  chance 
to  be.  Now-a-oays,  Fashion,  though 
sufficiently  exacting,  does  not  insist 
on  the  same  obsequious  obedience  to 
her  behests :  she  creates  that  which 
pleases  and  that  which  charms,  and 
in  the  plenitude  of  her  inventions 
affords  every  opportunity  to  her 
votaries  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  own  taste  and  &ncy.  They 
can  array  themselves  in  a  costume 
Pompadour  or  Empire;  in  a  robe 
Impdratrice,  Princesse,  or  a  deux 
jupes,  courte  or  ik  queue,  a  des 
basques,  or  en  tablier.  So  far  as 
the  to-wering  chignon — 'Excelsior' 
might  be  its  name,  for,  except  when 
the  'back  hair'  is  allowed  to  &J1 
in  cascades  of  curls  down  the  neck 
or  float  unrestrained  to  the  waist 
'a  la  sortie  de  Teau,'  as  it  is 
termed,  it  is  ever  rising  higher  and 
higher,  reminding  one  of  the  time 
when,  as  Montesquieu  grotesquely 
observes  in  his  *  Persian  Letters,' 
'the  immense  height  of  the  coif- 
fure placed  the  face  of  a  woman 
in  the  midst  of  herself;  at  another 
time  it  was  the  feet  which  occupied 
this  place,  for  the  high  heels  were  a 
kind  of  pedestal  which  poised  a 
woman  in  the  air.'  So  far  as  the 
towering  chignon  will  allow  them, 
the  belles  of  the  present  day  can 
enhance  their  charms  by  a  chapeau 
fanchon,  Trianon,  or  diad^e,  can 
encircle  their  sUm  waists  with  a 
ceinture   flottante,   or   ii   ^harpe 
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nou^e,  conceal  their  graceful  necks 
with  a  fichu  Marie-Antoinette,  and 
encase  their  tiny  feet  in  bottines  a 
mi  jambes  or  souliers  with  talons 
Louis  quinze. 

The  origin  of  this  Easter  prome- 
nade of  Longchamps  is  somewhat 
curious.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.,  nearly  a  score 
of  years  before  Praiice,  recovering 
fix)m  the  dolour  in  which  sho 
plunged  herself  when  he  lay  sick 
and  like  to  die  at  Metz,  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  endearing 
epithet  of  '  well-beloved,'  a  charm- 
ing singer  of  the  French  oi)^ra,  one 
Mdlle.  Le  Maure,  suddei^y  aban- 
doned the  stage  to  take  the  veil  at 
the  fashionable  abbey  of  Long- 
champs.  In  renouncing  the  theatre 
and  all  its  vanities,  however,  she 
surrendered  none  of  her  passion  for 
music ;  and  at  matins  and  vespers 
her  sweet  voice,  combined  with  her 
marvellous  powers  of  execution,  en- 
thralled all  listeners.  Parisian  ele- 
gants who  had  idolized  her  at  the 
Grand  Op^ra,  glad  of  some  oppor- 
tunity for  distraction,  followed  her 
to  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Hu- 
mility at  Longchamps;  and  so 
elated  was  the  abbess  at  the  crowd 
of  distinguished  devotees  attracted 
by  the  singing  of  the  newly-admitted 
sister,  that  ^e  ransacked  Paris  for 
fine  voices — giving  preference,  how- 
ever, to  public  singers — to  swell  the 
abbey  choir  daring  the  religious 
festivals  of  Holy  Week.  'No  wonder 
that  people  acquired  the  habit  of 
going  to  Longchamps  on  these  occa- 
sions— a  habit  which  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  strong  to  have  out- 
lived the  cause  from  wliich  it  arose : 
for  when  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
scandalized  by  these  almost  theatri- 
cal performances,  issued  orders  for 
the  closing  of  the  abbey  church,  the 
promenade  went  on  the  same  as 
usual  The  grand  monde  had  taken 
the  custom  under  its  protection— it 
afforded  such  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  inaugurating  the  mshions 
of  the  impending  spring.  At  this 
tournament  of  toilettes— this  battle 
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of  beauties,  one  saw  the  court  from 
Versailles  and  the  ^iite  of  the  capi- 
tal ;  all  the  great  lords  and  ladies, 
together  with  foreigners  of  distinc- 
tion, fanners  of  the  revenue  as  rich 
as  Gro8SU8,  petits-mftitres  and  reign- 
ing queens  of  the  domi-nKMide — *  les 
impures '  as  they  were  styled  in  that 
more  outspoken  age, '  ces  dames '  as 
we  delicately  designate  them  now 
— defile  for  three  successive  days 
beneath  the  budding  chestnuts  of 
the  Avenue  de  Longchamps.  The 
women,  as  a  matter  of  course,  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  afGsur 
with  far  more  ardour  than  the  men. 
There  might  be  seen,  pitting  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  against  each 
other,  aU  the  reigning  and  many  of 
the  deposed  beauties  of  the  capital, 
arrayed  in  the  most  magnificent 
toilettes  and  with  the  richest  equi- 
pages. The  contest  between  'ces 
dames'  was  most  severe,  and  vio- 
tory  naturally  remained  with  those 
who  had  the  richest  and  lar^t 
circle  of  admirers  wilhng  to  sa<^ce 
their  fortunes  for  a  few  mercenary 
smiles. 

Exactly  a  century  ago,  when  the 
gloomy  Passion  Week  was  illumined, 
as  it  were,  by  the  loveliest  spring 
sunshine,  La  Guimard,  a  famous 
dancer  at  the  Opdra,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame — ^who  admitted 
no  one  to  her  private  receptions  who 
had  not  been  previously  presented 
at  court,  and  had  already  ruined  a 
hundred  marquises  and  brought  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy  one  of  the 
richest  fermiers-g^n^ral — ^richer,  in 
fact,  than  a  himdred  marquises; 
who  coTlnted  dukes  and  princes 
among  her  most  persevenng  ad- 
mirers, including  even  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Prince  of  Soubise 
—drove  along  the  avenue  of  Long* 
champs  in  a  carriage,  or  rather  a 
car,  *  worthy,'  says  a  newspaper  of 
the  time,  '  of  containing  the  exqui- 
site graces  of  the  modem  Terpsi- 
chore.' Nothing  was  wanting  to 
that  elegant  equipage— neither  the 
most  high-mettled  and  splendid 
horses,  nor  the  prettiest  paintings 
on  the  panels  of  the  car,  nor  crowds 
of  attendant  enthusiastic  admirers 
— nothing  was  wanting,  not  even  a 
ooat  of  arms    for    the   low-fooni 


beauty.  In  the  centre  of  the 
scutcheon  was  seen  a  golden  mark 
whence  issued  a  mistletoe;  the 
Graces  acted  as  supporters,  and 
young  Loves  crowned  me  shidd  by 
Wfiy  of  crest 

Parenthetically,  one  may  remark 
that  La  Guimard,  who  was  exooB- 
sively  thin,  went  by  the  name  of 
'  The  Spider '  among  envious  feUow- 
figurantes,  and  Sophie  Amould,  the 
fiunous   singer,   who   entered   the 
world  through  a  celebrated  door  as 
she  used  to  say— having  been  bom 
in  the  room  where  the  Admiral  do 
Goligny  was  assassinated  doling  the 
St  Bartholomew  massacres,    and 
where   the   beautiful  Ducheas    of 
Montbazon   died,   and    at   whose 
debA  at  the  Gramd  Op6ra  people  so 
struggled  to    obtain    places    that 
Freron  said  he  doubted  whether 
they  would  have  given  themsetreB 
the  same  amount  of  Izouble  to  get 
admitted    into   Paradise  —  Sophie 
Arnould,    in   allusion  to  La  Oni- 
mard*s  extreme  slimness  and    the 
immense  sums  which  her  admirers 
lavished  upon  her,  used  spitefully 
to  say,  '  I  can't  conceive  why  that 
little   silkworm   should  lode  half- 
starved  when  she  feeds  on  eaxh  rich 
leaves.'    La  Guimard  was  extixvsr 
gant  in  everything,  even  in   her 
charity.    One  severe  winter's  mont- 
ing   she   sallied  forth   alone,   and 
mounting  up  to  all  the  ganets  in 
the  nei^bouriiood,  gave  away  no 
less  thui   eight   thousand  francs. 
This  act  of  hers,  like  most  oi  the 
other  and  less  reputable  acts  of  her 
life,  got  talked   about,  and  some 
preacher  alluded  to  it  in  his  sennooo. 
'  If  she  is  not  yet  the  penitent  Mag- 
dalen,' said  he,  'she  is  still  ihe  etot- 
litable  Magdalen.    The  hand  that 
performs  such  acts  as  these  will  not 
be  disregarded  by  St  P^r  whenit 
knocks  at  the  gate  of  heaven.' 

At  a  subsequent  promenade  of 
Longchamps  the  Buohesse  de  Valen- 
tenois,  determined  that  'oes  dames' 
should  not  have  it  aU  their  o^m 
way,  and  made  her  appearanoe 
positively  in  a  carriage  of  porce- 
lain drawn  by  four  dapple-^^roj 
horses  harnessed  with  erimsoci  silk 
richly  embroidered  and  moimted 
with  silver.    The  loytd  hxxnn  ^ 
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caparisoned  with  marcasite,  and 
among  the  crowd  J  of  Tehicles  were 
elegant  berlines  with  coriscrew 
springs  or  a  la  Polignac  (Marie- 
Antoinette's  celebrated  favourite), 
lined  with  rich  Genoa  velvet,  trois- 
qnarts  h.  la  Fran9aise,  and  puce- 
colonred  carriages  a  TAnglaise, 
with  backs  of  gold  brocade  and 
magnificent  hammer-cloths.  The 
devolution  swept  all  these  vanities 
away;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
tribune  and  the  guillotine  had  run 
their  course,  and  Inzury  was  again  in 
the  ascendant,  that  the  promenade 
of  Loi^champs  flourished  anew. 

Vehicles  of  an  entirely  new  class 
then  circulated  along  the  famous 
avenue.  It  was  no  longer  the 
heavy  berline  of  the  Monarchy,  but 
the  more  rapid  curricle  and  carrick 
of  the  Eevolution,  impulsive  as  the 
new  ideas  of  the  ejKKih,  which  swept 
all  before  them— curricles  weighing 
next  to  nothing,  which  rattled  along 
post  haste,  and  upset  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye ;  cabriolets,  the  de- 
testation of  Louis  XV.,  who  said 
were  he  only  lieutenant  of  police 
for  a  single  day  he  would  put  them 
down;  phaetons,  vis-ii-vis,  demi- 
forttines,  and  soufflets,  all  striving 
to  pass  the  others,  and,  failing  this, 
to  crush  its  neighbour.  All  at  once 
a  team  of  Imys,  harnessed  to  a 
liockie  constructed  of  polished  wood 
and  the  finest  iron,  and  decorated 
with  an  ornamental  open  railing, 
dashes  through  the  clouds  of  dust : 
this  is,  however,  speedily  out- 
stripped by  a  carrick,  a  light  Irish 
vehicle,  drawn  by  a  light  horse, 
minus  tail  and  ears  (to  reduce,  we 
suppose,  the  weight  he  has  to  carry), 
lightly  driven  by  a  young  gentle- 
man of  light  weight.  The  vehicles 
in  double  file  go  and  return,  cross 
vBch  other,  and  come  into  collision ; 
the  'agreeables,'  it  seems,  having 
vowed  to  cut  into  and  hustle  the 
eight  hundred  Paris  fiacres,  which 
do  anything  but  contribute  to  the 
elegance  of  the  fete.  It  is  the  era 
of  the  classic  revival,  and  the 
beauties  of  the  Directory,  with 
Madame  Tallien  at  their  head,  are 
here  seen  in  robes  Grecques  and 
Komaines,  h  la  Flore,  Diane,  Om- 
phale,  Vestale,   and   au  lever  de 


TAurore ;  tuniqucs  a  la  Ceres  and 
Minerve,  and  redingotes  a  la  Gala- 
th6e.  The  chapeaux  in  vogue  are 
the  Primerose,  fastened  negligently 
with  wide  lace  strings  across  the 
breast,  much  after  the  fSeishion  of 
the  present  day,  the  chapeau  tur- 
ban, rond  a  TAnglaise,  h  la  glaneuse 
spencer,  and  en  castor.  The  che- 
velure  blonde  in  all  its  various 
shades,  from  rich  golden  to  a  nut- 
brown  tint,  from  flaxen  to  auburn 
and  positive  red,  with  its  rows  of 
little  curls  &lling  over  the  forehead 
to  the  very  eyebrows,  has  again 
come  into  favour.  The  feet  of  these 
beauties,  which  indoors  they  usually 
display  naked,  the  toes  encircled 
with  gold  rings,  and  the  ankles 
ornamented  with  jewelled  sandals, 
are  encased  in  light,  brilliant-co- 
loured buskins,  decorated  with 
coquettish-looking  tassels  and  ro- 
settes. 

Convoying  certain  masculine  Dul- 
clneas,  who  are  secured  to  their 
saddles  with  strong  girths  and  good 
Hungary  straps,  come  the  Anglo- 
cavalcadours  caracoling  along— im- 
provised cavaliers  more  confident 
than  skilful,  who  shout  to  each 
other  as  they  pass  '  Weri-woel,'  the 
cant  salutation  of  the  day.  On  a 
sudden  a  flourish  of  trumpets  is 
heard,  announcing  the  circus  rider, 
Franconi,  with  his  band  of  musi- 
cians in  a  vast  gondola  on  wheels, 
and  following  whom  are  his  entire 
troupe  on  horseback.  No  sooner 
have  they  defiled  past,  than  in  the 
midst  of  a  string  of  elegant  vehicles 
is  seen  a  rotten-looking  chest, 
patched  all  over  with  pieces,  and 
suspended  by  cords  fastened  and 
refiELstened  in  at  least  twenty  places, 
and  which  is  dragged  along  with 
difficulty  by  half  a  dozen  sorry 
horses,  mere  shadows  of  Bosinantes, 
who  sweat  and  stumble  at  every 
step.  Inside  this  chest  are  squeezed 
six  living  skeletons,  the  very  pic- 
tures of  sadness  and  misery,  and  on 
the  outside  is  inscribed,  in  large 
letters,  *  Chariot  of  the  fundholders.' 
The  f&te  would  hardly  have  been 
French  without  its  epigram,  which 
made  people  laugh,  though  it  af- 
forded the  public  cr^tor  but  sparse 
consolation. 
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To-day   the    Longchamps   pro- 
menade is  largely  shorn  of  its  for- 
mer attractions.    It  is  no  longer  a 
reunion  of  the  grand  monde;  the 
Parisian  bourgeoisie,  indeed,  liave 
made  the  fete  their  own.     Good 
Friday  being  a  general  holiday,  they 
muster  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in 
force,  and  profit  by  the  occasion  to 
advertise  their  wares  on  the  outside 
of  vehicles,  drawn  at  times  by  as 
many  as  six  horses,  which  rattle  up 
and  down  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and 
hover  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
Bois  do  Boulogne,  the  cliarmed  cir- 
cle of  which  they  are  forbidden  to 
enter.    Many  of  these  vehioles  are 
of  the  most   extravagant    shapes. 
One  resembling  a  huge  mustard- 
pot     advertised     the     'Moutarde 
Bordin;'  another  in  the  form  of  a 
monster  pipkin  was  inscribed  with 
the  words  '  Oignon  Brul^ ;'  while  a 
third,  which  was  little  more  than  a 
large  chest  on  wheels,  was  placarded 
over  with  announcements  of   the 
'  Insecticide  Vicai'    This  year  the 
promenade  was  less  well  attended 
and  less  exciting  than  usual,  wliich 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  weather, 
which,  unlike  that  genial  sunsliiny 
day  on  which  La  Guimard  burst 
forth  in  all  her  glory,  was  bitterly 
cold,  the  few  gleams  of  sunshine 
being  disagreeably  varied  with  falls 
of  snow  and  smart  showers  of  rain. 
The  monde   elegant  came  to  the 
trysting-place  with  red  noses  and 
chattering  teeth,  and  wrapped  for 
the  most  part  in  velvets  and  furs ; 
only  a  few  daring  beauties  were 
more  lightly  clad.    Spring  chapeaux 
were  by  no  means  numerous,  and 
spring  robes  were  certainly  less  so. 
The  real  spring  bonnet,  I  do  not 
believe,  is  yet  born,  or,  if  it  is,  it 
has  not  l^een  decisively  accepted. 
There  is  the  fanchon  reduced  aown 
to  a  strip  or  two  of  satin  ribbon 
trimmed  with  a  yard  or  so  of  lace, 
including  the  strings,  with  its  lace 
veil  and  a  single  flower,  commonly 
a  rose  posed  at  the  left  side.    Fre- 
quently it  is  entirely  of  lace  or  tulle, 
or  some  similar  light  material,  with 
a  row  of  flower-buds  ranged  along 
the  front,  and  falling  down,  perhaps, 
at  one  side,  and  with  a  full-blown 
flower  on  the  left  side,  perched,  as 


it  were,  in  the  air.  Occasionally 
there  will  be  a  satin  bow  or  rosette 
towards  the  front,  at  the  back,  or  at 
the  top  of  the  bonnet,  if  that  which 
is  almost  as  flat  as  a  pancake  can 
be  said  to  have  any  top.  A  nawy 
could  completely  cover  achapeauof 
this  class  with  his  open  hand;  and 
yet  it  would  appear  to  be  too  large 
for  certain  tastes,  as  there  aru 
Parisian  belles  who  prefer  a  mere 
lace  coiffure.  It  is  evident  that  tk 
time  is  drawing  nigh,  when  all  that 
will  be  left  of  the  chapeau  will  bu 
the  milliner's  bill. 

Then  there  is  the  chapeau  dia- 
d^me,  wliich,  being  worn  forward 
on  the  forehead,  adboipts  itself  to  tbi; 
exigencies  of  the  tall  chignon,  and 
on  that  account  finds  favour  with 
those  who  adhere  to  this  style  of 
coiffure.  In  front  is  a  diiadan 
formed  of  stars,  or  studs,  or  drops 
of  jet,  of  a  band  of  burnished  stal 
and  gold,  of  a  wreath  of  flowers  or 
buds,  or  of  roses  delicately  formed 
of  mother-of-pearl,  or  of  a  series  d 
small  bows  posed  sideways,  alter- 
nated with  puflfe  of  tulle  dotted 
with  glass  beads.  We  observed  a 
chapeau  of  this  class  composed  of  a 
mere  band  of  rose-colour  velvet, 
slightly  pointed  towards  the  centre, 
and  surmotmted  with  four  narrow 
pipings  of  similar  velvet  In  the 
middle  of  this  band  was  perched  a 
humming-bird  of  brilliant  plnsuge. 
Another  rose-colour  chapeau  was  rf 
tulle,  with  what  is  styled  the  'dia- 
dem' of  plaited  taffeta  hung  all  over 
with  small  gold  chains  in  tiny  fes- 
toons :  at  the  left  side  was  a  tnfl  of 
marabout  feathers,  springng  from 
coques  of  rose-colour  taJfeta,  also 
festooned  with  a  gold  chain.  A 
fringe  of  feathers  ornamented  tiw 
back  of  the  chapeau. 

Another  form  of  bonnet,  bom  of 
the  bygone  autumn,  but  still  min- 
ing energetic  eflbrts  to  struggle  into 
public  favour,  is  the  Trianon,  with 
a  crown  something  less  than  an 
inch  in  depth,  and  a  perfectly  flat  rim 
rather  more  than  an  inch  wide,  R 
resembles  a  very  low-crown  sailors 
hat,  with  an  extremely  narrow  rinL 
cut  in  two,  of  which  the  posterior 
portion  is  sacrificed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  chignon.    These  cliape^ax 
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aro  trimmed  iu  macli  the  same 
style  as  those  already  described, 
with  this  exception,  they  are  never 
complete  without  a  bow  in  front,  or 
behind,  or  in  the  centre  of  the 
crown.  When  there  is  no  bow  in 
front,  it  will  generally  be  wreathed 
with  flowers — purple  heartsease  on 
yellow  tulle  or  satin,  or  yellow 
heartsease  on  mauve  or  violet  vel- 
vet, brilliant  carnations  on  black 
straw  covered  with  lace,  bouquets 
of  violets  on  white  tulle,  or  white 
satin  trimmed  with  a  green  piping, 
tiny  damask  rosebuds  on  black  or 
brown  lace,  ears  of  barley  dotted 
with  glass  beads  on  light-blue  velvet 
bands,  golden  buttercups  on  folds 
of  black  lace,  and  flowerbuds  and 
fruit  blossoms  of  every  shape  and 
hue  posed  on  lace,  tulle,  velvet, 
satin,  or  straw  of  some  appropriate 
shade  of  colour,  vdth  a  full-blown 
flower  usually  on  the  left  side. 

Next  there  is  the  chapeau  bour- 
relet  of  flBUicy  straw,  with  the  rim 
rolled  back,  and  occasionally  bound 
with  ribbon  of  the  same  tint,  rang- 
ing from  the  palest  maize  up  to  a 
rich  golden  brown,  or  with  cerise  or 
hght  maroon.  Any  of  these  bonnets 
maybe  trimmed  in  frontvdthasingle 
row  of  wheat  ears,  culminating, 
perhaps,  in  a  cluster  at  the  leftside. 
Those  of  yellow  straw  occasionally 
have  a  bunch  of  com  flowers  in 
heu  of  the  cluster  of  wheat  ears, 
and  some  are  wreathed  with  small 
yellow  rosebuds,  or  Parmese  violets, 
in  preference  to  ears  of  com. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  in- 
troduce a  chapeau  of  the  antique 
model— that  is  to  say,  the  antique 
of  eight  or  ten  years  ago — but  of 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  so 
as  not  entirely  to  outrage  present 
taste.  The  lim  points  upwards  in 
a  vertical  direction  from  the  crown, 
admitting  almost  of  a  perfect  par- 
terre of  flowers  being  displayed  in 
the  inside.  The  few  chapeaux  of 
this  character,  however,  which  wo 
liave  noticed,  have  been  trimmed 
^vith  feathers  only  on  the  out- 
side. 

If  we  sum  up  the  chapeau  at 
present  in  vogue  at  the  liead- 
quarters  of  fashion,  this  is  the  re- 
sult.   First  of  all,  it  must  bo  VC17 


small— the  shape  is  an  affair  of 
minor  importance;  the  size  —  or 
rather  the  deficiency  of  size— is 
everytliing.  Secondly,  it  must  have 
what  is  termed  a  diadem  in  front, 
which  may  be  either  of  metal,  jet, 
flowers,  buds  or  blossoms,  riblx)n, 
lace  or  tulle,  provided  they  bo  puflfed. 
Thirdly,  if  a  flower— the  rose  has 
the  preference,  remember — or  a  few 
ears  of  corn,  or  a  tuft  of  feathers, 
or  some  fancy  grass  in  which  a 
metallic  dragonfly  or  grasshopper 
will  be  occasionally  half  hidden,  he 
posed  on  the  left  side,  it  should  rise 
usually  above  the  highest  part  of 
the  bonnet.  Fourthly,  bows  or 
rosettes  may  be  worn  almost  any- 
where outside  the  chapeau,  and  also 
to  secure  the  strings  when  a  flower- 
bud  is  not  used  for  this  purpose. 
Fifthly,  metal  ornaments,  except 
those  of  a  grcemsh  golden  tingo 
— and  even  these  but  sparingly — 
are  no  longer  wom.  Sixthly,  that 
lace  strings,  with  a  veil  to  corre- 
spond, may  be  said  to  be  indis- 
pensable. 

As  regai'ds  robes,  the  robe  court  e 
has  attained  its  utmost  degree  of 
shortness,  so  as  to  display  at  times 
the  petit  cols  and  tassels  of  the  bot- 
tines  a  mi  jambes,  and  though  it  will 
always  bo  in  favour  for  toilettes  dc 

fromenade,*it  is  quite  certain  that  our 
arisian  Elegantes,  or  our  modistes 
— and  they  are  i)erhape  the  most 
powerful  of  the  two — are  bent  upon 
making  the  robe  a  queue  the  hauto 
mode.  No  one  can  question  the  grace, 
the  elegance,  and,  one  may  say,  the 
dignity  of  this  costume,  which  being 
adapted  only  to  pei'sons  of  largo 
means,  is  certain  to  preserve  its 
character  of  exclusiveness.  Even 
robes  du  matin  are  now  made  of 
the  richest  materials,  and  a  queue. 
For  toilettes  de  visite,  the  robe 
a  queue  is  made  slanting  off  from 
the  waist,  and  is  bordered  Avith  a 
ruche,  or  an  elegant  leaf-shaped 
trimming  of  ribbon,  finished  with  a 
fine  silk  fringe;  the  front  part  of 
the  skirt,  which  is  usually  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  forms  a  simu- 
lated under  jupe,  being  trimmed 
all  the  way  up  with  bands  of  satin 
ribbon,  decreasing  in  length  as  tliey 
approach  the  waist.  Frequently  the 
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train  will  be  cut  into  a  bold  leaf* 
shape  pattern  round  the  edge,  and 
be  bound  with  piping,  and  more  or 
less  embroidered  with  silk  or  jet 
beads.    If  the  corsage  is  made  low, 
a  fichu  Marie-Antoinette  will   be 
worn  crossed  over  the  breast,  and 
with  the  long  ends  felling  down 
the  back  of  the  robe   after  being 
fastened  at  the  waist  behind.    For 
a  toilette  de  soiree  over  the  robe 
k  queue  of  some  light  colour  satin, 
a  rich  white  lace  upper  jupe,  short 
in  front  and  taking  the  form  of  the 
queue  behind,  will  be  worn;  over 
this  again,  at  the  back  of  the  robe, 
will  be  disposed  a  series  of  em- 
broidered basques,  falling  one  over 
the  other,  bordered  with   plaited 
ribbon,  and  of  the  same  matmal  as 
the  robe  itself.    In  front  hangs  a 
tablier,  trinuned  with  a  double  ruche 
of  ribbon,  placed  some   distance 
apart,  the  intervening  space  being 
richly  embroidered.  The  corsage  is 
low,  and   the   sleeves  short.      A 
toilette  de  promenade  h  queue  is  of 
violet-colour  silk,  with  four  large 
bows  with  long  ends,  finished  off 
with  silk  fringe,  arranged  at  equal 
distances  round  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt;  the  corsage  is  entirely  con- 
cealed by  a  cape,  bordered  with 
fringe,  which  reaches  to  the  waist, 
where  it  is  fastened  behind  with  a 
large  bow.    Over  this  cape  fells  a 
small  pointed  hood,  terminating  in 
a  tassel  which  hangs  level  with  the 
waist  This  costume  is  particularly 
rich  and  elegant  in  silk  of  some 
delicate  shade,  when  trimmed  at 
the  lower  -part  of  the  skirt  with  a 
deep  border  of  white  lace,  spangled 
over  with  glass  beads,  and  witii  a 
narrower  lace  border   round  the 
bottom  of  the  cape.    Another  style 
of  toilette  de  promenade  is  in  mauve- 
colour   taffeta,   k   queue    and   en 
tablier,  bordered  all  round  with  a 
satin  band  of  a  deeper  shade,  varied 
with  narrow  stripes  of  black  velvet. 
The  hindmost  portion  of  the  robe 
overlaps,  as  it  were,  the  front  on 
either  side  to  within  about  a  dozen 
inches  of  the  bottom,  where  the 
robe  is  sloped  away  both  in  front 
and  towards  the  queue,  so  as  to 
show  the  deep  ruche  of  a  white 
cambric  jupon,  which  has  a  singu- 


larly fresh  and  piquant  look  after 
l^e  oolotired  jupons  with  v/hich  we 
have  been  so  long  familiar.  The 
corsage,  consisting  of  a  bertha,  is, 
together  with  the  tablier  and  the 
long  ends  of  the  ceinture  ^harpe, 
trimmed  with  a  dark  mauve  and 
black  silk  fringe ;  long  silk  tassels 
fall  from  this  bertha  over  the  c^itre 
of  the  large  bow  which  festens  the 
sash.  This  style  of  costume,  com- 
prising alike  the  queue — ^wbich,  by- 
the-way,  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  be 
looped  up  at  pleasure — ^the  tablier, 
the  ceinture  echarpe  nou^,  and  the 
light  jupon  with  a  very  deep  racbe, 
promises  to  be  the  mode  during  the 
present  season,  in  such  li^t  mate- 
rials as  poult-de-soie,  faye,  foulard, 
mohair,  and  piqu6;  the  jupon  com- 
monly bein^  white,  with  stripes  of 
some  breadth  of  a  hght  l^ight 
colour,  when  it  is  not  plaited. 

Toilettes  de  r^ption  k  la  Pom- 
padour— ^possibly  one  of  the  most 
elegant  of  feminine  costumes,  named 
after  the  Marchioness  par  eaecti' 
lenee  of  the  eighteenth  centnxT, 
the  beautiful,  brilliant,  gay,  coquet- 
tish, charming,  abandoned  woman, 
who,  spite  of  the  Salic  law,  sat 
for  twenty  years  on  the  throne  of 
France,  after  ensnaring  Louis  XY. 
during  his  hunting  expeditions  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  her  husband's 
chateau  in  the  forest  of  Senart, 
where  she  was  continually  chafling 
the  royal  hunter;  one  day  burst- 
ing ui)on  his  astonished  sight  seated 
in  a  rose-coloured  phaeton,  drawn 
by  the  most  beautiral  horses,  and 
arrayed  in  an  azure  robe;  and  on 
another  occasion  dressed  in  rose 
colour,  in  an  azure  phaeton — ^tlie 
toilette  de  r^ption  a  la  Pompa- 
dour consists  of  an  open  lobe,  of 
some  delicate  shade  of  shot  edik, 
with  a  long  train,  trimmed  or  em- 
broidered at  the  edges  with  a  bold 
floral  or  leafHshaped  pattern,  and 
an  under  jupe,  aL«)  of  shot  silk,  but 
several  shades  lighter  than  the  robe, 
trimmed  with  three  or  four  rows 
of  rich  white  laoe.  A  ceintore 
^'charpe,  also  of  lace,  partially  raises 
and  supports  the  train  about  half- 
way down  the  figure,  leaving  only 
a  moderate  length  to  trail  upon  the 
ground.    The  corsage  is  decollete 
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of  course;  but  a  lace  chemisette 
can  be  called  into  requisition  to 
'  half  conceal  and  half  reTeal  the ' 
beauties  it  is  meant  to  hide.'  As 
regards  ball  dresses,  the  corsage  of 
these  is  little  more  than  a  dream : 
it  exists  in  name  and  a  narrow 
strip  of  lace,  and  there  certainly  are 
women  who  consider  this  sufficient 
—and  possibly  it  might  be  so,  if  it 
were  only  decorously  worn;  but 
with  them  the  splendour  of  the 
shoulders  has  to  comx)ensate  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  face.  Whateyer 
is  deficient  in  the  corsage  is  un- 
questionably more  than  compen- 
sated for  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
skirts,  which  are  of  an  amplitude 
and  a  length  passing  all  reasonable 
bounds- 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
spring  paletot  is  its  being  closed 
tightly  at  the  waist ;  the  loose  par- 
dessus  is  almost  entirely  discarded. 
The  paletots  Watteau  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  and  the  casaque  or 
'  rotonde '  Louis  Quinze,  are  those 
about  which  Parisian  modistes  are 
just  now  raving.  The  first  is  a  very 
ordinary-looking  jaquette,  —  made 
to  fit  the  figure  and  secured  tightly 
at  the  waist  with  a  broad  l«lt — 
with  rather  long  skirts,  usually 
pointed  at  either  side,  utterly  un- 
like, by  the  way,  any  one  of  the 
light  and  loose-fitting  garments,  in 
which  Watteau,  with  his  »pirituel 
palette,  delighted  to  robe  his  charm- 
ing heroines.  The  second  t^es  its 
name  from  the  eternal  fichu  which, 
par  pare7ithhse,  obtained  its  name  in 
a  curious  manner.  The  'fichu' 
proper,  introduced  by  Marie- Antoi- 
nette, not  before  the  d^coUet^e 
style  of  toilette  made  it  positively 
necessary,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  lace  kerchief  worn  crossed  over 
the  shoulders.  Of  course  imme- 
diately it  was  coimtenanced  by  the 
queen  all  the  ladies  of  the  court 
followed  her  example,  much  to  the 
dissatisiaction  of  the  ga^es-des- 
corps,  whose  duties  were  to  stand 
bemnd  these  ladies'  chairs  during 
the  performances  at  the  Versailles 
theatre.  'Fichu,'  it  should  be  re- 
membered, is  an  opprobrious  sort 
of  term,  and  one  of  these  militaires, 
unable  to  restrain  the  expression 
of  his  feelings  at  wliat  he  regarded 


as  an  innovation,  observed  aside  to  a 
comrade,  ' Confound  these  "fichu** 
things  which  hide  what  we  all  like 
to  see!'  The  expression  was  re- 
peated, and  the  lace  kerchief  was 
ever  afterwards  known  by  the  term 
which  had  been  applied  to  it,  in  a 
moment  of  indignation,  by  the  dis- 
appointed garde-du-corps. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  paletot 
Marie- Antoinette,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  *  fichu*  bordered  with  lace  and 
cix)ssed  upon  the  breast,  and,  more- 
over, recrossed  behind  upon  the  • 
skirt  of  the  paletot.  A  belt  encircles 
the  waist,  and  encloses  the  fichu,  ^ 
both  before  and  behind,  within  its  ^ 
limits.  The  casaque  or '  rotonde  * 
Louis  quiQze  in  certein  cases  loosely 
fits  the  figure — in  others  it  is  care- 
fully adapted  to  the  shape  like  the 
paletots  just  described.  Its  distin- 
guishing characteristic  appears  to 
be  certain  large  rosettes  at  the  upper 
I)art  of  the  opening  on  either  side, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  or, 
where  the  garment  adapts  itself 
closely  to  the  figure^  at  the  back  of 
the  waist;  these  rosettes  have 
usually  a  couple  of  small  fringed 
I)attes  hanging  from  them. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  supjKsed 
to  regulate  the  mode  over  here,  but 
she  does  so  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
It  is  those  modistes  with  the  most 
distinguSe  and  wealthy  dieniele  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  thou- 
sand and  one  vagaries  of  fashion, 
only  some  half-score  of  which  sur- 
vive the  day  of  their  birth  and 
flourish  in  full  vigour.  A  news- 
paper correspondent  present  at  a 
recent  Tuileries  reception  observes 
that,  chancing  to  lower  his  eyes,  he 
noticed  the  Empress  wore  a  shorter 
train  than  usual,  whereupon  he 
reasons  that  the  robe  cburte  will  be 
the  coming  mode.  Another  re- 
marks that  in  abandoning  crinoline 
the  Empress  has  had  recourse  to  a 
toumure ;  and  a  third  even  insinuates 
she  has  a  partiality  for  hoops,  and 
that  consequently  hoops  are  to  be 
the  '  only  wear.'  Do  not  believe  a 
word  of  it,  and  more  especially 
that  the  robe  courte  is  likely  to  sup- 
plant the  robe  k  queue.  Over  here, 
what,  in  the  cant  phraseology  of  the 
day,  is  styled  the '  unbridled  extrava- 
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gance  of  womeu '  has  surviyed  the 
philippics  of  the  late  procureur- 
^n^ral  Dnpin,  the  pictorial  satirsB 
of  Cham  and  Bertall,  the  feeble 
onslaughts  of  a  thousand  and  one 
chroniqneurs,  and  more  recently 
tlie  biting  sarcasms  of  Monseignenr 
Mermilloi,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  in  his 
sermon  at  Si  Olotilde.  In  Ikigland 
too,  though  it  may  flinch  at  the 
attacks  of  certain  Saturday  censors, 
it  will  certainly  never  succumb  to 
them.  Do  these  said  censors  ima- 
gine because  they  are  so  supremely 
virtuous,  that  there  is  to  be  'no 
more  cakes  and  ale,'  no  more  robes 
a  queue,  or  a  deux  jupes,  or  corsages 
*in  the  least  degree  d^collet^ ;  that 
there  is  to  be  an  end  to  rouge  and 
pearl  powder,  to  artificially  tinted 
carmine  lips,  painted  eyebrows 
and  lashes,  and  lids  shaded  with 
the  delicatest  ethereal  blue ;  that 
blonde    beauties   will    nevermore 


bronze  their  complexions,  dyetheii 
hair  of  the  approved  Bismarck,  or 
Bussia  leather  shade,  or  powder  it 
with  gold?  From  the  days  of 
Jezebel  to  the  present,  women  have 
been  constantly  addicted  to  these 
vanities,  and  the  hour  and  the  roan 
have  not  yet  come  to  put  an  end  to 
them. 

Besides,  why  should  not  women 
make  themselves  harmlessly  attrac- 
tive after  their  own  &shion?  We 
teach  them  that  th^  live  for  this, 
and  besides  you  are  not  compelled 
to  approve  their  fashion,  or  even  to 
admire  them  unless  you  please.  If 
there  is  truth  in  the  principles  of 
political  economy,  and  the  demand 
creates  the  supply,  it  is  we,  rather 
than  they,  who  are  responsible  for 
these  artifices  of  the  toilette,  which 
it  is  just  now  so  much  the  &shioa 
with  public  writers  to  condemn. 


OHABADE. 

I. 

THOUGH  it  come  from  the  land  and  be  fashioned  by  man. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  will  attest 
That  the  sea  and  the  river  encompass  my  First, 
Of  feminine  gender  confessed. 

IL 

Though  it  spring  with  the  steed  over  hurdle  and  fence, 
All  nations  and  tongues  do  proclaim 
That  my  Second  exists  in  the  white  man  and  black. 
Yet  is  not  in  either  the  same. 

IIL 

Though  my  Whole  may  disclose  a  struggle  in  life, 
And  marvellous  sinew  and  bone. 
It  touches  not  earth  but  disports  in  the  air, 
And  lives  upon  water  alone. 


Putney,  j^th  April,  1868. 


A.M. 
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'  P  LEASE,    sir,   buy   a    rosette. 

l  Dark  Blue  twopence;  Light 
Blue  a  penny/  was  the  appeal  that 
greeted  me  as  I  walked  down  tho 
Fnlham  Road  on  the  third  of  April 
last  Why  the  poor  girl,  who  was 
thus  endeavouring  to  earn  an  honest 
penny,  should  have  shown  so  de- 
cided a  preference  for  the  Dark  Blue, 
I  could  not  imagine,  unless  the  fact 
of  Oxford's  seven  years'  triumph  at 
Putney  was  sufficient  cause.  Pos- 
sibly she  found  that  she  thereby 
drove  a  better  trade,  inasmuch  as 
the  indifferent  citizen  of  London, 
who  has  not  the  remotest  connec- 
tion with  either  University,  prefers 
to  be  on  the  winning]  side  as  long 
as  possible,  and  so  wears  the  colours 
of  the  last  victor,  until  he  in  his 
turn  suffers  defeat  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  not  only  my  friend, 
but  many  other  itinerant  vendors  of 
the  'blues,'  found  the  light  colour 
a  less  merchantable  commodity  than 
the  dark,  on  this  and  the  following 
days. 

By  the  way,  I  felt  rather  melan- 
choly as  I  sauntered  down  to  Beau- 
fort House,  for  I  remembered  that 
when  you,  kind  reader,  and  I  parted 
last  year,  we  both  agreed  that  the 
authorities  would  yield,  and  that 
one  or  other  'Alma  mater,*  pro- 
bably the  city  of  spires,  would  be 
the  scene  of  those  glorious  struggles, 
to  witness  which  so  many  of  us  take 
our  annual  pilgrimage.  But  no! 
Stem  dons— and  perhaps,  for  all  we 
know,  wiser  judgments  than  ours — 
have  decreed  it  otherwise,  and  so 
^e  pilgrims  are  deprived  of  a  plea- 
sant trip,  and  the  meeting  is  snom 
of,  to  my  mind,  its  best  mstinctive 
feature. 

However,  while  the  games  are 
held  in  London,  I  for  one  do  my 
best  to  enjoy  them ;  and  no  small 
part  of  my  pleasure  consists  in 
watching  and  listening  to  tho  va- 
rious groups  of  'Varsity  men  who 
pat's  me  by  with  quicker  steps,  or 
who  impede  my  progress  by  stop- 
ping to  speculate  media  via.  One 
and  all  afford  me  food  for  amuse- 
ment and  meditation,  from  the 
boyish  freshman  of  two  terms  or 


less  residence,  who  talks  loudly — 
nay,  almost  shouts— in  the  exu- 
berance of  his  youthful  spirits,  to 
the  stem  old  don  (of  whom  I  saw 
not  a  few)  who,  like  myself,  make 
remarks  in  a  quiet  undertone,  and 
wonder,  with  a  feeling  almost  akin 
to  regret,  whether  one  of  these  boys 
— for  they  are  boys — ever  heard  that 
we  rowed  head,  or  bowled  three 
-wickets  in  one  over,  or  did  a  mile 

under Well,  our  time  was  not 

quite  so  good  in  those  days,  perhaps, 
but  then  watches  do  vary  so  1 

If  I  go  rambling  on  like  this,  I 
shall  never  get  to  the  scratch,  much 
less  to  the  winning-post  of  the  last 
event;  so  I  must  at  once  proceed 
to  strip  and  go  hard  at  it,  to  describe 
as  well  as  I  can  something  of  what 
I  saw,  and  heard,  and  envied  on  the 
third  of  April  last;  and  I  hope  that 
some  few  true  blues  far  away  in 
other  lands,  where  *  London  Society,' 
however,  sheds  a  friendly  light,  will 
believe  that  more  than  half  my 
pleasure  consists  in  feeling  that 
they  at  least  will  like  to  read  even  a 
poor  account  of  feats  which  we  old 
ones  love  to  witness,  though  we  can 
no  longer  emulate  them. 

There  are  few  who  have  watched 
athletics  with  the  keen  interest  with 
which  I  have;  and  few  indeed 
who  have  sufficiently  vivid  athletic 
memory  to  recall  without  difficulty 
the  exploits  of  Wilkinson,  Collins, 
Jones,  Stephen,  Flintoff,  Mason,  and 
Edwards,  much  more  the  victories 
of  Astley,  Bathurst,  and  Burnett 

'  Card,  gentlemen  ?'  shrieked  the 
boy ;  and  so  I  bought  one,  if  only 
to  stop  his  voice  for  a  moment, 
while  he  produced  by  a  tardy  pro- 
cess my  change,  longing  all  the  wnilo 
for  me  to  say  that  he  might  keep  it. 
The  programme  in  its  details  is  the 
same  as  last  year,  save  that  the  two- 
mile  race  is  changed  to  three  miles. 
Another  mile  more  would  have  been, 
to  my  mind,  a  further  improvement, 
but  still  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  order  of  the  events 
I  need  not  here  specify,  as  they  will 
appear  in  their  proper  place  in  my 
narrative.  For  the  arrangements 
of  the  ground  I  can  only  say  that 
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tbey  showed'  such  improvements 
OTor  former  years  as  are  snre  to 
suggest  themselves  as  we  live  and 
learn  athletics.  It  may,  perhaps, 
render  my  description  of  the  several 
races  clearer  if  I  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  shape  of  the  groand. 
The  actual  path  itself  is  a  few  yards 
over  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  con- 
sists of  .two  comparatively  straight 
pieces  of  ahout  i6o  yards  each,  and 
two  curved  ends  joining  them  of 
about  130.  No  part  of  the  path, 
except  about  lao  yards  on  one  side, 
is  really  straight,  and  the  whole, 
therefore,  forms  a  kind  of  flattened 
oval.  The  path  was  in  fair  order 
on  the  inside ;  but  no  part  of  it  was 
really  first-rate,  or,  in  fact,  to  be 
compared  with  the  Oxford  or  Cam- 
hridge  grounds. 

The  third  of  April,  on  which  the 
games  were  held,  was  a  glorious 
day.  Blue  above,  and  blue  below ; 
scarcely  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the 
air  having  that  fresh  warm  feeling 
of  a  true  spring  day.  The  ground 
was  literally  thronged  with  spec- 
tators, and  such  a  display  of  blue 
has  never  been  brought  together  for 
an  athletic  meeting  before ;  and  as, 
at  a  few  minutes  before  two,  I  stood 
waiting  for  the  high  jump  to  begin, 
the  contrast  between  Beaufort  House 
of  1 868,  and  Christ  Church  Ground 
in  1864,  or  Fenner's  in  1865,  came 
across  my  mind  with  singular 
force. 

The  hour  had  scarcely  struck 
when  the  four  high  jumpers  entered 
the  enclosure,  and  the  sports  really 
began.  For  Oxford  there  appeared 
F.  W.  Parsons,  of  Magdalen,  and 
F.  S.  O'Grady,  of  St.  John's,  both  of 
whom  jumped  for  their  University 
last  year,  and  Parsons  in  1866  also. 
Cambridge  was  represented  by  the 
veteran  C.  E.  Green,  of  Trinity,  and 
a  new  champion,  in  the  person  of  G. 
Hoare,  of  Trinity  also.  The  high 
jump,  in  the  Oxford  'Varsity  Games, 
was  won  by  Parsons  with  5  feet  6 
inches;  O'Grady  being  second  at  5 
feet  5  inches.  At  Cambridge,  how- 
ever, Green  and  Hoare  both  cleared 
5  feet  8i  inches,  from  soft  turf,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  Can- 
tabs'  chance  was  much  &ncied. 

The  bar   was   placed  at  4  feet 
10  inches,  which  all  cleared  easily; 


and  it  was  then  raised,  two  inches 
at  a  time,  to  5  feet  4  inches,  which 
height  they  all  again  cleared ;  but 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  and 
perhaps  of  none  more  than  himself, 
the  great  C.  £.  Green  failed  to  clear 
5  feet  6  inches.  Parsons  and  Hoare 
were  unable  to  jump  5  feet  7  inches, 
which  height  O'Grady  alone  cleared, 
whereby  he  scored  the  first  event  for 
Oxford,  and  the  victory  was  received 
by  the  usual  Dark  Blue  cheers. 

I  really  feel  disposed  to  congra- 
tulate myself  on  what  I  said  of 
O'Grady  in  'London  Society'  last 
year.  That  he  won  very  cleverly 
this  year  no  one  will  deny,  for  he 
only  once  touched  the  bar  in  the 
course  of  the  contest ;  and  when  it 
was  raised  to  5  feet  8  inches,  he 
cleared  that  height  with  his  feet, 
but  unfortunately  tipped  the  bar  in 
coming  down  with  his  body.  Par- 
sons jumped  well ;  and  Hoare,  de- 
spite his  small  stature,  and  the  com- 
paratively heavy  weight  he  has  to 
carry,  is  a  wonderful  jumper.  C.  E. 
Green  was  out  of  all  form,  and  in 
my  opinion,  judging  from  his  ina- 
bility at  times  to  rise  at  the  bar,  he 
was  very  short  of  practice  indeed ; 
and  every  jumper  knows  how  essen- 
tial practice  is  for  high  jumping. 
I  hope  no  University  cnampiona 
ever  venture  to  throw  the  smallest 
chance  away;  for  though  these 
games  are  at  present  comparatively 
young  institutions,  the  time  will 
come  when  every  victory  will  he 
counted  up  with  little  less  eagemefS 
than  those  of  Mortlake  and  Lord's. 

Scarcely  had  O'Grady  made  his 
last  attempt,  when  the  five  mile 
horses  took  their  preliminaries  on 
the  course.  WhUe  they  are  so  doing 
let  us  remember  a  few  of  their  pre- 
vious performances,  for  the  race  tbey 
have  to  run  will  be  a  grand  one,  if 
they  come  up  to  their  early  promise. 
Cambridge  ran  \V.  C.  Gibbe,  of 
Jesus,  who  ran  for  her  unsuccessfully 
last  year.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  won  a  handicap  in  1867  ui 
4  min.  36  sec,  and  still  better,  his 
University  Mile  this  year  in  4  min. 
33  sec.  The  second  horse  of  the 
Light  Blue  was  H.  P.  Gumey,  of 
Clare,  who  ran  third  to  Gibbs  and 
Royds  this  year  at  Cambridge. 
Oxford   was  represented   by  e\eii 
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more  renowned  champions,  viz., 
W.  P.  Bowman,  of  University,  who 
ran  second  to  Lawes  in  the  Amatenr 
Champion  in  1866,  and  after  rowing 
bow  in  his  'Varsity  boat  last  year, 
distinguished  himself  by  pnlling  off 
nnmerons  mile  and  half-mile  handi- 
caps this  spring  at  Oxford,  and 
finished  by  winning  his  'Varsity 
mile  with  Scott  and  Laing  behind 
him  in  4  min.  46  sec.  S.  G.  Scott, 
of  fifagdalen,  all  will  remember  as 
winner  of  last  year's  Inter-'Varsity 
and  Amatenr  Champion  miles,  the 
former  in  4  min.  41  sec.;  he  ran 
second  to  Bowman  in  the  Oxford 
Mile  this  year. 

Lastly,  the  Dark  Bine  was  worn 
by  J.  W.  Laing,  of  Christchnrch,  the 
hero  of  1866,  and  who  has  won 
more  races  than  any  amatenr  of  the 
present  day  (P.  M.  Thornton  only 
excepted).  Laing,  I  believe,  was 
out  of  form  at  the  time  of  the  Ox- 
ford Gkimes ;  at  any  rate  he  never 
got  near  his  proper  place.  From  the 
foregoing  statistics  my  readers  will 
observe  that  from  their  trial  the 
Cambridge  men  had  1 3  sec.  to  the 
good,  thongh  it  was  really  some- 
what less,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
coont  the  quick  times  that  are  made 
on  the  Cambridge  ground. 

At  the  word  *  Go/  Laing  went  off 
with  a  slight  lead,  followed  by  Bow- 
man, Scott,  and  Gibbs  close  toge- 
ther, and  Gumey  last  The  four 
leading  men  were  all  in  a  cluster, 
and  so  they  ran  for  the  first  third  of 
a  mile,  Gumey  being  gradually  more 
and  more  outpaced.  Throughout 
the  second  third  of  a  mile  Laing  led, 
though  never  getting  very  far  from 
the  three  others,  at  about  half  a 
mile  Gibbe  running  into  second 
place,  but  was  again  re-passed  by 
Bowman  before  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond lap.  After  running  about  one 
hundred  yards  of  the  last  lap,  Gibbs 
went  to  the  front,  and  running  very 
strong,  gradually  went  away  from 
Laing,  and  won  by  35  yards  in  very 
first-rate  style ;  1 50  yards  from  home 
Bowman  passed  Laing,  but  in  the 
straight,  leading  home,  Laing  re- 
passed him,  and  gained  second  place 
by  30  yards.  Scott  was  fourth.  The 
time  was  as  near  as  could  be  4  min. 
30  sec.,  and  it  was,  indeed,  a  won- 
derful  performance,   for   Beaufort 


House  is  by  no  means  a  fast  mile 
ground. 

Gibbs  showed  himself  a  runner  of 
most  undeniable  quality  and  form ; 
and  though  he  will  not,  I  fear,  run 
much  again,  he  will  be  a  dangerous 
man  to  meet  at  any  time.  I  hope, 
like  some  others,  he  will  retire  from 
violent  exertion  before  he  overdoes 
it,  for,  constitutionally,  he  cannot 
stand  very  much  hard  work.  Laing 
ran  very  well,  and  is  a  fine  strong 
runner,  but  would  never* get  any 
very  extraordinary  mile  pace.  There 
is  singularly  little  difference  between 
him  now  and  as  we  saw  him  in  1866 
on  the  Christchnrch  ground.  On 
heavy  ground  he  is  a  most  dangerous 
man,  but  he  cannot  do  very  good 
time,  however  light  the  path  is. 
Bowman  and  Scott  disappointed  us, 
the  latter  especially,  not  being  within 
several  seconds  of  his  last  year's 
form. 

After  the  excitement  of  the  mile 
the  spectators  were  rather  glad  of 
the  reflective  amusement  of  watch- 
ing the  hammer  thrown.  I  need 
not  now  go  into  the  details  of  the 
method  of  throwing,  &c.,  which  I 
have  attempted  in  other  years  to 
describe.  The  Dark  Blue  was  worn 
by  T.  Batson,  of  Lincoln,  and  W.  A. 
Burgess,  of  Queen's,  who  were  first 
and  second  at  Oxford  with  88  feet 
Ti  inches  and  88  feet  9  inches.  For 
the  Light  Blue  appeared  II.  Leek, 
of  Trinity,  a  novice,  but  a  good  one, 
and  J.  B.  Eyre,  of  Clare,  the  winner 
of  last  year.  Leek  won  at  Cam- 
bridge 94  feet  8  inches,  being  nearly 
6  feet  to  the  good  over  Oxford. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  exciting 
throwing  between  Leek,  Eyre,  and 
Batson,  until  the  last,  with  a  fine, 
but  not  very  straight  throw,  of 
99  feet  6  inches,  was  declared  the 
winner.  Leek  was  second  with 
98  feet  8  inches,  and  Eyre  third  with 
97  feet  2  inches,  and  Burgess  last  with 
89  feet  10  inches.  This  competition 
was  to  an  expert  very  interesting — 
to  a  mere  outsider  doubtless  it 
Feemed  '  slow.'  Before  passing  on  I 
wish,  with  all  deference,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  method  of  judg- 
ing employed.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  two  of  the  judges  marked  aa 
nearly  as  they  could  the  spot  where 
the  foot  of  the  thrower  at  the  time 
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of  delivery  was,  and  then,  with  a 
cord  on  which  certain  lengths  were 
denoted,  the  distance  from  this  spot 
to  the  throw  was  measured.  Now, 
apart  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
marldng  on  plain  turf  the  exact 
position  of  the  footprints,  it  seemed 
to  me  most  precarious  to  measure 
distances  with  a  cord ;  for,  use  what 
care  you  will,  you  cannot  always 
stretch  a  cord  to  exactly  the  same 
extent,  and  that  is  a  serious  matter 
when  one  comes  to  a  question  of 
2  inches,  as  it  was  on  this  occasion. 
And  again;  why,  in  this  competi- 
tion alone,  direction  of  a  throw 
should  be  of  no  advantage,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  conceive.  Perhaps  the 
University  Committees  have  given 
the  subject  more  consideration  than 
I  have,  and  may  have  reasons  for 
adopting  this  method,  for  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  method  of  judg- 
ing was  chosen  by  judges  of  such 
experience  as  those  who  officiated 
on  the  day.  Still  I  cannot  see  what 
can  be  better  than  to  judge  on  the 
same  system  as  in  throwing  the 
cricket  ball  and  in  putting  the 
weight,  I.e.,  haye  a  scrateh  of  any 
length  drawn  on  the  ground ;  then 
let  the  hammer  be  delivered  before 
the  man  crosses  that  scrateh,  and 
measure  the  length  of  the  throw  by 
letting  fall  a  perpendicnlar  from  the 
place  where  the  hammer  pitches  to 
that  scrateh.  By  having  parallel 
lines  at  distances  of  8o,  85,  90,  and 
95  feet  drawn  on  the  ground,  the 
exact  value  of  a  throw  is  estimated 
in  a  moment.  I  have  paused  too 
long  on  this  subject,  but  I  trust  you 
will  forgive  me,  kind  reader,  for  I 
do  regret  that  in  these,  our  greatest 

rrts,  anything  should  depend  on 
stretehing  of  a  cord  and  the  dis- 
covery of  a  difficult  mark  in  the 
grass,  or  that  a  straight  throw  should 
have  no  advantage  over  a  crooked 
one. 

To  resume,  however:  we  gladly 
turn  to  the  Hurdle  Bace.  A  good 
hurdle  race  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
races  imaginable;  the  momentary 
pauses  at  each  hurdle,  which  enable 
you  from  any  distance  to  tell  the 
position  of  each  man,  give  it  an  ad- 
ditional charm  to  the  spectator. 
There  started  for  Oxford  A.  Hill- 
yard,  of  Pembroke,  who  ran  for  his 


third  year,  and  L.  E.  Newnham.  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  the  Oxford  first  and 
second.  Cambridge  ran  C.  Pitt 
Taylor,  of  Trinity,  and  R.  Fitz- 
herbert,  of  John's,  the  latter  for  the 
second  time.  The  times  at  the  two 
Universities  were  very  nearly  the 
same.  Pitt  Taylor  came  out  from 
the  very  first,  and  running  through- 
out in  almost  perfect  style,  won  with 
ease  by  3  yards,  Newnbam  being 
second,  two  feet  in  front  of  HQlyard. 
Fitzherbert,  though  he  ran  a  dead 
heat  with  Pitt  Taylor  in  the  games 
at  Cambridge,  was  never  in  it  No 
man  in  the  race  touched  a  single 
hurdle.  The  time  was  taken  as 
x6i  sec.,  which  is  very  &st,  for  the 
hurdles  were  all  above  tho  average. 
I  regretted  the  absence  of  C.  N. 
Jackson,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  who, 
but  for  lameness,  would  have  run 
again  for  Oxford,  and  had  he  been 
in  his  last  yearns  form,  Pitt  Taylor 
might  perhaps  have  had  to  run 
even  a  little  faster,  but  the  latter  is 
quite  first-rate.  Newnham  (who 
also,  by  the  way,  comes  out  of  the 
tru9  hurdle  stables)  defeating  Hill- 
yard  surprised  me,  though  some,  I 
believe,  expected  it.  Pitt  Taylor's 
style  was  much  the  best,  though  his 
was  not  very  safe. 

Immediately  after  the  hurdles  the 
course  was  cleared  for  the  100  yards, 
and  the  men  trotted  down  to  the 
start  The  Light  Blue  sprinters 
were  0.  A.  Absolom,  of  Trinity,  and 
C.  0.  Corfe,  of  Jesus,  who  ran  a  dead 
heat  at  Cambridge.  The  Dark  Blue, 
J.  P.  Tennent,  of  Wadham,  and  F.  0. 
Philpott,  of  St  Edmund  Hall. 
Corfe  was  the  only  old  performer, 
he  having  run  in  1867.  After  one 
false  start  they  got  away,  Absolom 
having  decidedly  the  best  of  it  At 
40  yaras  he  was  leading  by  nearly  3, 
but  seemed  to  tire  almost  to  nothing 
before  the  finish,  and  Tennent 
coming  with  a  magnificent  rush, 
landed  the  Dark  Blue  by  ai  yaidfi, 
from  Absolom.  Philpott  was  third, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Corfe  was  impeded  by  the  spectators 
leaning  over  the  rope ;  at  any  rate 
he  did  not  run  as  he  usually  dues. 
Tennent  is  a  wonderfully  strong 
finisher,  his  rush  being  superior 
oven  to  that  of  Pitman's  last  year. 
I  do  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a 
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decided  opinion  upon  what  T  am 
really  uninformed,  but  it  certainly 
struck  xno,  as  a  looker  on,  that  Ab- 
Bnlom  could  not  stay  the  course. 
Whether  such  is  the  case,  or  whether 
it  only  happened  to  be  so  on  the  day, 
is  more,  of  course,  than  I  can  say. 

It  was  again  with  a  feeh'ng  of  re- 
lief that,  after  two  such  exciting 
races,  we  turned  to  pee  Putting  the 
Weight,  an  event  which,  by  the  way, 
has  never  yet  been  won  by  Oxford ; 
for  whom  her  old  representatives  of 
last  year,  viz.,  T.  Batson,  of  Lincoln, 
and  W.  R.  Burgess,  of  Queen's,  again 
appeared.  Cambridge  sent  forth 
IL  Waltham,  of  St.  Peter's  ('  The 
Invincible'),  and  C.  A.  Absolom, 
•  the '  1  oo  yards  runner.  Waltham 
scored,  for  the  third  time,  an  easy 
victory  with  34  feet  3  inches,  Abso- 
lom being  9  inches  behind ;  Burgess 
was  next,  with  33  feet  iii  inches, 
and  Batson  close  up,  with  32  feet 
8  inches.  I  did  not  think  Waltham 
was  in  quite  such  good  form  as  last 
year :  he  did  not  seem  to  get  his  body 
behind  his  throw  or  even  to  let  his 
arm  come  free  from  his  shoulder. 

A  great  contest  was  looked  for  in 
the  Quarter  of  a  Mile  Race,  for  the 
first  two  men  at  each  University 
were  great  indeed.  The  Cantabs 
were  J.  H.  Ridley,  of  Jesus,  a  fresh- 
man who  went  up  last  year,  having 
already  won  the  Amateur  100  yards, 
and  Quarter  of  a  Mile.  He  ran  peve- 
ral  races  last  autumn,  the  Open 
Race,  at  the  Oxford  University 
Games  this  year,  and  the  Cambridge 
Quarter.  We  need  hardly  say  he 
was  a  hot  favourite.  A.  W.  Lam- 
bert, of  St.  John's,  the  Cambridge 
second  horse,  was  only  one  yard  he- 
hmd  Ridley,  in  the  'Vansity  Quarter, 
and  had  won  several  open  races  also. 
Nor  were  the  Oxonians  to  be  de- 
spised by  any  means.  W.  J.  Frere, 
of  Magdalen,  ran  a  magnificent  race 
(as  will  be  remembered)  for  Oxford, 
last  year,  in  the  Inter-University 
Games,  and  he  won  the  Oxford 
Quarter  in  splendid  time  this  year. 
R.  V.  Somers-Smith,  of  Merton,  ran 
a  very  good  second  to  Frere,  at  Ox- 
ford, but  we  fancy  he  was  stale  on 
this  occasion.  The  times  at  both 
Universities  were  much  the  same. 
After  an  uneven  start,  of  which 
Lambert  and  Ridley  had  the  best 
Lambert  made  the  pace  hot  for  the 


first  1 20  yards,  Ridley  lying  (second ; 
coming  round  the  bend,  Frero  came 
up,  and  Ridley  at  the  same  time 
passed  Lambert;  Frere  had  a  slight 
lead  of  Ridley  till  they  entered  the 
straight,  when  the  latter  came  out 
and,  with  his  magnificent  stride, 
went  clear  away  from  Frere  and 
won  by  3  yds.  in  51  seconds ;  Lam- 
bert being  the  same  distance  behind 
I^re.  The  whole  race  was  a  most 
magnificent  performance  from  first 
to  last.  Ridley  proved  himself  to  be 
the  very  best  Quarter-mile  amateur 
of  the  present  day  in  England,  and 
Frere  is  only  second  to  him.  Ridley 
has,  I  believe,  never  been  beaten  at 
the  distance,  and  whenever  he  runs 
seems  to  have  a  little  bit  in  hand. 
Lambert  has  a  fine  turn  of  speed, 
but  a  quarter  of  a  mile  is  a  little 
too  far  for  him  in  such  company ; 
still  he  would  squander  moist  fields. 
Ridley's  stylo  of  running  reminded 
of  F.  G.  Pelham  in  his  finest  form, 
when,  as  in  1866,  after  coolly  biding 
his  time,  he  came  out  at  300  yardp, 
and  ran  to  the  end  of  the  race  as 
strong  as  at  starting,  with  that  grand 
striding  style  which  seemed  enough 
to  cut  down  any  one. 

And  now  our  programme  is  draw- 
ing to  its  close,  and  we  have  but 
two  more  events  to  chronicle.  The 
last  but  one,  the  Broad  Jump,  was 
again  hotly  contested,  reminding  us 
of  the  Absolom  and  Mai  tl and  con- 
test of  last  year.  The  Cambridge 
champions  were  the  same  as  those 
for  the  Weight,  viz.,  Waltham  and 
the  untiring  Absolom,  the  Oxford 
A.  C.  Tosswill,  of  Oriel,  and  Phil- 
pott,  the  100  yards  runner.  The 
Oxford  Long  Jump  was  21  feet 
4  inches,  the  Cambridge,  20  feet 
7  inches,  both  first-class  perform- 
ances. Waltham,  at  his  tnird  at- 
tempt, made  the  really  magnificent 
jump  of  2 1  feet  i  inch,  which  was 
unsurpassed  until,  at  his  fifth  at- 
tempt, Tosswill  covered  21  feet 
si  inches.  Waltham  did  his  best 
for  his  three  remaining  tries,  but 
it  was  no  go:  Al»olom  was  third 
with  20  feet  i^  inch,  and  Phil- 
pott  fourth.  It  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  highly  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  jumping,  which 
spoke  as  much  as  anything  of 
the  wonderful  advances  made  of 
late  years  in  athletics.    Waltham's 
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performance,  looking  at  his  weight, 
is  very  first  class ;  and  Tosswill  has 
always  been  A  i  in  broad  jumping. 

Laistly,  we  oome  to  the  Thiee 
Miles,  par  excelleTice  the  Blue  Riband 
of  the  Meeting.  It  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  close  contest,  but  it  did  pro- 
duce one  of  the  most  magnificent  ex- 
hibitions of  running  ever  witnessed. 
The  Dark  Blue,  in  this  the  great 
event,  was  worn  by  J.  H.  Morgan, 
of  Trinity,  who  ran  third  in  the  Two 
Miles  last  year,  and  ran  right  well, 
too ;  E.  L.  N.  Michell,  the  plucky 
Two  Mile  winner  of  last  year,  and 
J.  W.  Fletcher,  who  also  started  in 
that  race.  The  Light  Blue  flag  was 
carried  by  E.  Eoyds,  of  Trinity  Hall, 
who  was  not  far  off  the  Mile  in  the 
Inter-'Varsity  Games  last  year ;  A. 
£.  B.  Micklefield,  of  St  John's,  who 
ran  in  the  Two  Miles  for  Cambridge 
last  year  also,  and  the  renowned  G. 
G.  Kennedy,  of  Trinity,  last  year's 
Four  Mile  champion.  Five  of  the 
six  competitors  started  for  their 
University  in  the  Two  Miles  last 
year  and  the  sixth,  Royds,  ran  in  the 
Mile.  Morgan  won  the  Oxford  'Var- 
sity 3  miles,  in  15  minutes  39  se- 
conds by  300  yards,  from  Michell ; 
and  Royds  won  the  Cambridge  race 
in  14  minutes  36  seconds  being  only 
4  yards  in  front  of  Micklefield.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  stop  to  note  any 
of  the  many  races  that  these  men 
have  run— their  names  are  too  well 
known  to  need  such  reminders. 

On  starting,  Morgan,  Michell, 
and  Fletcher  ran  in  the  order 
named,  for  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  fol- 
lowed by  the  three  Cantabs  all  to- 
gether. Before  completing  the  mile, 
which  Morgan  did  in  5  minutes 
2  seconds,  Royds,  who  was  evidently 
unwell,  dropped  behind  Micklefield. 
Throughout  the  second  mile  Morgan 
went  on  steadily,  and  Kennedy  came 
up  to  Michell,  and  the  two  passed 
and  repassed  one  another  several 
times.  Fletcher  dropped  behind  and 
afterwards  gave  up,  as  did  Royds, 
and  Micklefield  got  more  and  more 
in  the  rear.  The  two  miles  were  run 
by  Morgan  in  10  minutes  18  seconds. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  third 
mile,  Morgan  went  further  and  fur- 
ther away,  seeming  to  run  even 
stronger  the  farther  be  went  Ken- 
nedy dropped  behind  Michell  and 
never    quite   reached   him  again, 


though  ho  tried  gamely.  Morgan, 
increasing  his  lead,  won  by  nearly 
200  yards  from  Michell,  in  15 
minutes  20  seconds,  Michell  beat- 
ing Kennedy  by  about  40  yards. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  on 
paper  any  idea  of  Morgan's  running; 
it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
He  is  a  small,  thicklynset  man,  and 
has  great  elasticity  of  action,  bound- 
ing ^ong  without  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  effort  or  fatigue.  He 
was  not  in  the  least  distressed,  and 
finished,  as  we  have  said,  evm 
stronger  than  he  b^;an.  He  re- 
minded us  very  much  of  Gamett  in 
some  ways,  but  his  style  and  stride 
are  decidedly  superior.  Three  miles 
is,  I  think,  too  far  for  Michell,  for 
although  his  fine  stride  enables  him 
to  get  easily  over  the  ground,  yet 
his  thighs  are  very  weak.  Kennedy 
ran  well,  but  he  was  simply  over- 
matched. I  believe  I  am  not  ex- 
aggerating in  saying  that  there  iR 
no  amateur  who  is  as  good  at  the 
distance  as  Morgan,  the  plucky  dark- 
blue  winner  of  1868.  Certainly  ho 
is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
final  victory  for  Oxford  decided  the 
odd  event  of  the  meeting,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  establishment  of 
the  games,  in  her  favour. 

Looking  back  at  the  games  of 
1868  there  is  much  about  them  that 
rendered  them  especially  interesting 
to  any  one  much  interested  in  ath- 
letics. First,  then,  was  the  &ct  of 
the  really  remarkable  improvement 
in  times  and  distances,  &c.,  shown  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  competi- 
tions. I  need  not  again  specify,  for 
any  one  on  again  looking  through 
this  hurried  sketch  wiU  at  once  see 
how  wonderfully  good  the  standard 
of  every  contest,  except  the  high 
jump,  was,  and  that  was  only  infe- 
rior because  there  happened  to  bo 
for  the  last  two  years  two  jumpers 
of  extraordinary  excellence  at  Oun- 
bridge.  Another  feature,  which 
much  pleased  me  also,  was  the  en- 
thusiasm which  each  contest  pro- 
voked, the  cheers  and  counter  cheers 
as  Light  or  Dark  Blue  failed  or  suc- 
ceeded were  louder  even  than  last, 
and  almost  equalled  the  uproar 
heard  at  Fenner's  in  1865  and 
Christohurch  Ground  in  1866. 

Lastiy,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
remember  that  in  these  days  of  noh 
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strangers  prizes  and  pot-hxintiDg 
the  prize  for  all  these  contests  was 
but  a  simple  silver  medal  of  little 
intrinsic  worth,  and  the  honour  of 
having  gained  a  laurel  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  'Varsities. 

Oxford  for  the  first  time  gained 
the  yictory^  and  she  bids  fair  to 
maintain  it  next  year,  as  her  team 
was  a  young  one.  The  actual  score 
was  Oxford  five  first  and  five  second, 
to  Cambridge  four  first  and  five 
second.  I  trust,  indeed,  that  no 
aspiring  athlete  will  leave  a  stone 
untamed  to  secure  for  his  University 
the  victory  in  any  contest  for  which 
he  may  enter.  I  know  there  is  a 
school  which  professes  to  ridicule 
the  games,  and  to  regard  the  win- 
ning or  losing  the  majority  of  events 
as  a  matter  of  no  real  moment 
How  unfair  such  a  view  is,  I  think 
that  the  ardent  support  given  to 
boating  and  cricket  by  the  greatest 
lovers  of  athletics  is  the  best  evi- 


There  were  several  interesting 
statistics  on  the  card  which  some 
old  'Varsity  man  may  be  interested 
in  hearing.  Among  the  colleges, 
for  instance,  Jesus,  at  Cambridge, 
that  athletic  school  which  brought 
out  P.  M.  Thornton,  G.  R.  Thorn- 
ton, E.  T.  James,  and  A.  J.  Law, 
has  added  to  her  fame  this  year  by 
Gibbs,  Eidley,  and  Corfe;  and  at 
Oxford  Magdalen,  the  college  of 
and  M.  G.  Knight,  £.  B.  Michell  is 
again  to  tiie  fore  with  Frere,  Parsons, 
and  Scott 

As  regards  schools  my  difiSculties 
increase  year  by  year,  for  as  practice 
at  the  Universities  becomes  more 
frequent,  so  school-training  becomes 
of  less  importance,  and  men  from 
private  schools  contend  more  on  an 
equal  footing  with  those  from  public 
schools  than  formerly. 

Eton,  however,  fairly  holds  her 
own  this  year,  boasting  of  no  less 
than  six  representatives  in  the  per- 
sons of  Ridley,  Pitt  Taylor,  Frcre, 
Bowman,  Royds,  Somers  -  Smith. 
Harrow  has  two  worthy  sons  in 
Morgan  and  Kennedy.  Rugby 
claims  Toss  will  and  Lambert,  Marl- 
borough Gibbs;  Charterhouse  again 
appears  in  O'Grady,  Uppingham  in 
Green.  Blackheath  taaght  Laing  to 
run  and  Eyre  to  burl  the  hammer ; 
whilst  King's  College,  London,  more 


by  good  luck  than  by  anything  else, 
has,  I  am  told,  the  honour  of  own- 
ing Absolom.  There,  I  have  done 
what  I  could  by  way  of  description, 
and  trust  tiiose  who  detect  blunders 
will  have  the  kindness  to  correct 
them  for  themselves  and  forgive 
them.  The  judging  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  R.  E.  Webster  and 
R  A.  H.  Mitchell,  and  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
T.  Hopkins,  of  Magdalen,  Oxford, 
was  again  referee.  1  think  the  above 
names  are  sufELcient  guarantee  that 
the  duties  were  efficiently  performed, 
and  I  may  remark  that  of  no  con- 
test could  it  be  said  that  the  best 
man  (on  the  day)  did  not  win.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  this  year  to 
pick  out  a  single  '  victor  ludorum ;' 
the  laurel-wreath  must  be  cut  in 
four  pieces  this  year  and  given  to 
Morgan  and  Gibbs,  to  Ridley  and 
Tennent,  and  may  they  still  win 
victories  enough  to  complete  the 
chaplet! 

Before  I  bid  farewell  for  another 
year  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ath- 
letes I  will  not  again  touch  on  the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  games 
to  London  except  to  express  a  hope 
that  you  and  I,  kind  reader,  may 
meet  not  many  months  hence  to 
witness  on  Tenner's  such  struggles, 
such  victories,  and  such  defeats  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  picture  for 
those  who  were  not  at  Beaufort 
House  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1868. 

I  would,  however,  say  one  word 
on  a  point  which  of  late  has  been 
much  put  forward.  It  is  said  that 
the  increasing  taste  for  athletics  is 
the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  row- 
ing at  Cambridge.  I  have  made 
every  inquiry  in  my  power,  but 
have  been  informed  that  the  number 
of  real  rowing  men  is  even  greater 
at  Cambridge  than  heretofore,  and 
that  the  practice  is  as  heartily  car- 
ried on  as  formerly.  Whether  there 
be  any  real  foundation  for  the  idea 
I  know  not,  but  I  fully  believe  that 
what  at  least  athletics  have  done  is 
to  find  amusement,  exercise,  and 
healthful  recreation  for  hundreds — 
or  rather  thousands— who  five  j ears 
ago  would  have  s{ent  their  spare 
time  in  useless  indolence.  All  praise 
to  those  who,  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion, have  beisn  the  pioneers  of  the 
movement. 

D.  D.  R. 
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WAITING  FOB  THE  rBINCESS. 

PLEASANTLY  bright  is  the  Park  to-day. 
With  all  the  spring  in  it,  crisp  and  new, 
Ontftpreading,  with  more  of  snn  than  shade. 
Under  a  heaven  of  April  bine. 

The  trees  arc  out  in  a  mist  of  green ; 

Its  dappled  shadow  each  quaintly  weaves; 
And  there  steals  on  the  ear  with  sweet  surprise 

The  glad,  fresh  sound  of  the  mstling  leaves. 

A  fair,  bright  scene!  At  its  brightest  now, 
In  the  life  and  stir  of  the  day's  decline, 

W' lien  England's  noblest  are  mingling  here, 
And  £ngland*s  &ir  at  their  fairest  shine. 

lie  who  looked  down  from  the  bridge,  and  said 
That  earth  had  nothing  more  fair  to  show  ;* 

Surely  he  never,  with  folded  arms, 
Had  leant  on  the  rails  that  guard  the  Bow? 

Never  before  him,  in  such  an  hour, 
Could  exquisite  face  have  followed  face, 

'Till  his  eyes  were  dazed,  and  his  reeling  brain 
Swam  in  a  dream  of  beauty  and  grace. 

This  is  earth's  fairest  sight.    But,  see  1 
How  a  mounted  throng  the  Comer  seek— 

Bigidly  planted  is  every  hoof. 
Though  flanks  are  quivering,  satin-sleek. 

They  wait  the  crowning  glory  of  all — 
The  Princess  rides  in  the  Bow  to-day ; 

And  they  look  for  her  coming,  loyal  hearts. 
Their  loving  homage  preimred  to  pay. 

They  wait  to  gaze  on  that  gentle  face, 
To  mark  the  charm  of  those  placid  eyes. 

That,  upward  gazing,  reflected  nold 
The  tender  blue  of  these  northern  skies. 

Loyal  aod  loving  I    Nor  they  alone ; 

Who  that  looks  on  her— pure  and  good, 
Sweet  and  gracious— but  owns  her  sway  ? 

Pride  and  pattern  of  womanhood ! 

Who  does  not  hold  her  in  loving  pride? 

Who  does  not  deem  her  flower  of  our  land  ? 
Who  would  not  die  for  her  ?    Where  is  he 

Would  not  her  foe  to  the  death  withstand? 

Hark  I  how  a  murmurous  wave  of  sound 

Softly  swells  as  it  flows  along ! 
'She  comes r  is  passing  from  lip  to  lip. 

Growing  stronger  and  ever  strong. 

' She  is  here!'— the  cry  is  all  delight. 
Simple  words  with  the  heart  of  a  cheer — 

Eagerly,  gladly  carry  it  on, 
Echo  and  echo  it—'  She  is  here  V 


W.S. 


*  Eailh  hath  not  anything  more  fair  to  show.* 

Wordsworth — Somet  on  Weshninster  BHAje, 
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A  LEVEE  DAY  AT  ST.  JAMES'S. 


A  FINE  day  in  St  James's.  The 
London  Season  is  in  the  first 
flush  of  yonth.  The  spring  is  ob- 
Tiously  impatient, 

*  And  April  with  her  white  handa  wet  with 
flowers ' 

(what  a  lovely  line  that  is  of  Leigh 
Kant's  1),  is  making  offerings  to 
March.  The  Season  is  not  in  bloom 
yet.  The  roses  are  to  come.  But 
the  violets  are  everywhere — not  only 
on  the  banks,  bat  in  the  baskets, 
the  bonqaet-holders,  and  even  the 
batton-holes !  In  the  world  which 
the  Season  ooncems  all  is  expecta- 
tion and  hope.  A  'hard  and  fast 
line '  has  been  drawn  at  the  past, 
and  the  thoughts  of  men — ^and  you 
may  be  sure  of  women  also— are 
directed  to  the  future.  Not  that 
there  is  an  absence  of  anxiety.  A 
great  deal  of  business  must  mingle 
with  the  pleasure  of  the  next  few 
months.  To  say  nothing  of  afiairs  in 
which  horses  or  politics  are  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  quite  enough 
to  do  in  the  match-making  market 
to  keep  both  principals  and  seconds 
well  employed.  There  are  men  who 
must  marry  before  July,  or— as  they 
tell  you  confidentially  at  the  clab 
—must  infallibly  come  to  grief. 
There  are  ladies  whose  mammas  say 
they  must  marry  also — they  never 
say  so  themselves,  of  course — or 
come  at  least  to  mortification.  The 
chances  of  these  vary  as  they  are  in 
their  first,  second,  or  third  sea- 
sons :  after  which  ktter  period  re- 
cords become  obscure.  There  are 
men  and  women,  too,  engaged  in 
other  schemes  of  social  ambition 
which  the  Season  is  to  assist  There 
is  manoeuvriiig  of  many  kinds  at 
work,  in  fiict,  and  happy  are  they 
for  whom  July  will  bring  no  dis- 
appointment 

I  was  almost  forgetting  to  men- 
tion a  ^;reat  crowd  of  people  who 
are  'gcnngin'  for  the  Season  with  a 

Sure  sense  of  its  enjoyment;  who 
ave  no  selfish  plans  to  forward; 
who  bear  every boiSy  about  them  the 
greatest  good-will ;  who,  if  not  mar- 
ried already,  will  marry  where  they 
VOL.  xm.— NO.  Lxxvn. 


love,  and  who  will  take  the  plea- 
sures as  they  come  with  all  their 
hearts,  except  a  little  comer  that 
they  will  leave  for  gratitude.  But 
cda  va  sans  dire,  and  we  may  take 
people  like  these  for  granted. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  are  in  St 
James's  on  a  fine  day.  There  is 
something  unusual  astir,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  number  of  pedestrians 
who  loiter,  and  of  vehicles  that  pro- 
gress; of  members  at  the  windows 
of  clubs,  and  members  standing  on 
the  steps.  There  is  a  regular  class 
of  men,  by-the-way,  who  seem  to 
take  a  pecxdiar  delight  in  standing 
upon  club  steps,  and  who  ought  to 
be  asked  what  they  mean  by  it. 
'  The  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall  Mall ' 
— and  the  sweet  sunny  side,  too, 
which  has  been  shamefully  neglected 
in  song—gives  them,  however,  some- 
thing to  see  upon  this  occasion,  for 
the  day  is  one  in  which  Her  Majesty, 
in  the  person  of  the  Prince,  receives 
at  St  James's  Palace.  I  say  there 
is  something  to  see,  but  the  at- 
traction must  be  in  the  popular  im- 
pression that  there  is  something  to 
see ;  for  this  is  not  a  Drawing-room 
day,  and  there  is  very  little  to  in- 
terest men  to  whom  court  dresses 
and  uniforms  are  no  novelty,  and 
who  know  more  or  less  of  most  of 
their  wearers.  And  ^e  latter,  too, 
are  tolerably  well  protected  from 
the  public  gaze  by  the  vehicles  in 
which  they  drive.  These  are  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  family  chariot 
and  the  bachelor  brougham  to  the 
hack  four-wheeler  and  hansom,  the 
latter  being  peculiarly  affected  by 
officers  who  have  cocked  hats  with 
plumes,  which  they  cannot  find  room 
to  wear  upon  their  heads,  and  hold 
uncomfortably  in  front  of  them  in 
the  way  of  the  reins. 

The  people  in  the  streets,  however, 
are  prmcipally  interested  in  seeing 
the  Prince,  who  must  come  out  of 
Marlborough  House  to  get  into  St 
James's  Palace,  and  a  glimpse,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  Illustrious  Personage 
will  reward  the  loyalty  of  those  wi& 
the  strongest  elbows.  Then  it  may 
be  we  might  quote  a  poem  almost 
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as  old  as  tho  '  Kejected  Addresses/ 
and  say,  in  the  style  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott, 

'  Rang  all  the  Mall  >\Uh  needless  nolac, 
From  topniogt  Sams  to  Moon  and  Boys.' 

Bnt  WB— that  is  to  say  myself  and 
the  reader— do  not  wait  with  the 
crowd,  and  can  quote  only  by  anti- 
cipation. Wo  have  to  he  presented, 
and  must  follow  the  family  chariots, 
the  bachelor  broughams,  the  hack 
four-wheelers  and  hansoms  afore^ 
said,  to  the  palace  gates. 

Arrived  at  a  certain  point  the 
hack  carriages  are  stopped,  the  pri- 
vate carriages  being  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed a  little  &rth6r,  and  to  set  down 
by  the  side  of  the  verandah  facing 
the  entrance.  Here  the  company 
are  received  in  the  first  place  by 
some  of  the  royal  servants,  who 
take  no  notice  of  them  very  consider- 
ately; and  the  Gentlemen-at-Arms 
and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  who 
stand  about  inside,  are  equally 
obUging.  There  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  in  the  corridor 
except  a  looking-glass,  in  passing 
which  bold  spirits  pause  and  make 
a  survey  of  their  corporeal  pre- 
sence, while  timid  spirits  content 
themselves  with  a  furtive  glance. 
At  the  end  is  a  table,  superintended 
by  household  officials,  and  here  you 
have  to  present  one  of  the  two  cards 
with  which  you  have  provided  your- 
self—largelciuds,  with  your  name  and 
rank,  and  the  name  of  your  presenter 
legibly  inscribed  with  pen  and  ink— 
your  ordinary  engraved  cards  being 
ioadmissible  for  the  purpose.  Your 
presenter,  by-the-way,  need  not  ac- 
company you.  It  is  possible,  if  he 
merely  stands  towards  you  in  some 
official  relation,  that  you  have  not 
the  honour  of  his  private  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  sufficient  that  he  is  your 
sponsor  upon  the  occasion,  and,  I 
believe,  that  he  be  present  himself. 
It  would  be  more  genial,  perhaps, 
were  he  to  take  yon  up  to  Eoyalty, 
and  say,  *This,  Your  Majesty,'  or 
Hoyal  Highness,  as  the  case  might 
be,  '  is  my  young  friend ;'  but  hap- 
pily this  ceremony  is  not  demandai, 
or  important  ptriionages  who  have 
many  presentations  to  make  would 
find  their  lives  a  burden  to  them. 

Having  deposited   one  of  your 


cards,  and  retained  the  other  for  tbe 
crisis,  you  pioceed  up  the  staircaee, 
also  superintended  by  officials,  to 
tho  State  Apartments.  But  as  the 
State  Apartments  are  not  large— for 
State  Apartments— it  is  necessary  to 
wait  at  each  doorway,  carefully 
closed  to  prevent  precipitation,  until 
the  company  within  have  pss^d 
through  the  Throne  Boom.  Tliis 
waiting  occupies  a  considerable  time, 
and  unreasonable  people  have  been 
known  to  express  themselves  tired, 
and  even  bored,  at  the  process.  One 
youthful  gentleman,  bearing  tho 
rank  of  a  comet— and  a  near  relative, 
I  should  think,  of  the  one  who 
threatened,  according  to  tho  well- 
known  anecdote,  to  withdraw  his 
custom  from  Mr.  Hoby— talked, 
upon  the  occasion  in  questioo, 
of  withdrawing  himself,  being  re- 
strained only  by  the  consideration 
that  'it  would  not  look  well,  per- 
haps, to  go  away  without  seeing  tho 
people  of  the  house.*  In  the  iBSt 
Exhibition  year,  1862,  when  the 
provincial  mayors  came  to  Court  in 
great  force,  one  of  them,  I  have 
heard,  expressed  his  surprise  that 
refreshments  were  not  provided  dur- 
ing the  pauses  of  progress.  *I 
thought  at  least,'  he  grumbled, 
'  that  there  would  be  a  cut  of  beef 
and  a  glass  of  sherry  to  be  had  »t 
the  sideboard.'  The  situation  is  a 
trying  one,  to  be  sure;  but  patient 
people  console  themselves  by  talk- 
ing to  their  friends,  and  finding  such 
amusement  as  they  may  in  ohsmiDg 
the  pictures  and  the  quaint  deooia- 
tions  of  the  rooms,  and  improving 
their  minds  by  recurring  to  the  lus- 
torical  associations  connected  irith 
the  place. 

It  is  very  pleasant,  however,  when 
the  sliding  door  at  last  lets  you  into 
the  main  Sfdoon,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Throne  Boom.  Here  you 
have  to  wait  once  more,  but  it  is  not 
before  a  door:  you  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  mass  of  the  company  who 
have  not  passed  through,  and  of  the 
'general  circle'  who  have  not  to 
undergo  the  process  of  presentetioDi 
but  present  themselves  as  a  mark 
of  attention  to  Boyalty,  and  ibrtbeir 
own  personal  amusement— to  see 
their  frirnds  nnd  so  forth.  This 
room  is  divided  I  y  a  barrier  plared 
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cro$isvis6|  the  oiher  side  of  which 
leads  to  a  narrow  passage,  parti- 
tioned off  lengthwise,  and  bringing 
you  to  the  door  of  the  Throne  Boom. 
The  pause  on  the  outside  of  the  bar- 
rier is  generally  a  long  one,  and  yon 
haye  plenty  of  time  to  make  your 
obsenrations  upon  yonr  neighbours. 
The  assembly  is  certainly  gor- 
geous to  the  eya  Uniforms,  military 
or  civil,  ore  in  a  large  majority; 
and  you  meet  people  whom  you 
have  known  in  priyate  life,  and 
know  not  to  be  in  the  army,  in  all 
kinds  of  martial  array.  For  nearly 
everybody  who  desires  to  go  to  Ckrort 
in  these  days  gets  a  ri^ht  to  wear  a 
uniform  of  some  kind,  if  possible,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  oidinary  '  Gonrt 
Dress/  which  will  make  gentlemen 
look  like  footmen,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not  In  hct  they  do  not  look 
half  BO  well  as  'swell'  footmen, 
who— we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Sam  Weller's  friend,  Mr. 
Smawker— set  great  store  by  their 
'uniforms,'  as  being  invincible  to 
the  fair  sex.  No ;  a  daret-ooloured 
coat  with  steel  buttons,  a  flowered 
waistcoat,  black  breeches  and  white 
stockings,  is  not  a  costume  in  which, 
in  these  days,  it  is  easy  to  appear  to 
advantage.  Even  the  wig,  when  it 
was  worn,  was  a  redeeming  point. 
It  decidedly  improves  the  dress  as 
we  see  it  upon  the  stage;  and  we 
know  how  beooming  it  is  to  some 
faces  in  the  case  of  barristers-at- 
law.  As  for  the  apologetic  substi- 
tute provided  in  the  bag  worn  at 
the  back  of  the  coat  collar,  it  is 
worse  than  nothing  at  all.  That 
some  kind  of  full  dress  is  proper  for 
Court  occasions  is  beyond  question, 
Tiiiless  we  consent  to  adopt  Ameri- 
can simplicify  altogether,  which, 
however  consistent  with  Bepublio- 
anism,  the  Americans  themselves 
find  uncomfortable  when  in  Europe. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  genUe- 
men  should  not  be  able  to  go  into 
tbe  presence  of  their  sovereign  ex- 
cept in  a  dress  of  a  past  fashion,  and 
one  BO  differing  in  character  from 
that  which  he  is  accustomed  to  wear, 
a8  not  to  be  worn  without  discom- 
fort, to  say  nothing  of  the  associa- 
tions that  it  suggests.  Where 
special  arrangements  have  been 
niade  for  civilians,  we  do  not  find 


the  old  type  adhered  to.  The  Dip- 
lomatic, the  Gonsalar,  and  the  Civil 
Service  umforms— which  are  all  re- 
presented at  the  Lev^eto-day>-pr&- 
sent  no  anomalies  of  the  kind ;  nor 
does  the  Windsor  uniform,  nor  any 
other  dress  that  has  been  specially 
devised.  As  everybody  cannot  he 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  it  is 
scarcely  fair  to  attach  a  penalty  to 
non-membership,  such  as  the  im- 
position of  the  existing  Court  dress. 
Why,  then,  should  not  English 
gentlemen  generally,  who  are  not  in 
the  Military  Service,  or  entitled  to 
wear  any  other  distinctive  uniform, 
be  assigned  some  sort  of  costume 
like — say  the  Civil  Service  ?  There 
need  be  no  invasion  of  the  particular 
uniform  of  that  body,  which  might 
stili  retain  its  present  exclusive  cha- 
racter ;  but  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  assimilating  the  general 
civilian  dress  to  the  same  pattern, 
which  accords  with  the  fashion  of 
the  day,  and  may  be  worn  with  ease 
and  comfort  in  change  with  ordinary 
clothes.  The  semi-military  style  is 
no  more  anomalous  in  the  case  of 
private  persons  than  it  is  in  the  case 
of  civilians  who  are  in  government 
employ ;  and  its  adoption  would  in- 
volve no  trouble  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  a  few  simple  rules  em- 
bodied in  an  order  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  office.  As  for  the 
dress  of  the  time  of  George  III., 
which  is  now  enjoined,  it  is  as  apart 
from  the  fashion  of.  the  day  as  the 
dress  of  William  III.,  cr  even 
Edward  III.  or  Henry  III.,  to  go  a 
long  way  back.  Court  dress  must 
have  been  changed,  like  every  other 
dress,  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
period  has  surely  arrived  when  it 
might  be  changed  again  with  ad- 
vantage. The  black  suits,  by  the  way, 
look  far  better  than  the  coloured  ones; 
but  these,  except  when  the  court  is 
in  mourning,  are  only  worn  by  offi- 
cials. One  I  observe  to-day,  of  black 
velvet,  is  rather  imposing  than  other- 
wise, but  is  still  violently  opposed 
to  our  habits;  and  no  man  can 
costume  himself  in  such  a  style 
without  feeling  in  masquerade, 
especially  if  he  hires  his  attire  from 
Mr.  Nathan,  as  some  men  ore  said  to 
do,  who  think  they  are  not  likely  to 
appear  in  it  more  than  once. 
2  E  a 
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Hero  is  a  jadge,  in  his  robes. 
These  have  been  nnchanged  for  a 
long  time  past,  and  will   be  nn- 
changeable  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
But  the  wig  dates  only  from  the 
latter  end  H  the  scTenteenth  cen- 
tury, when  everybody  began  to  wear 
wigs  as  well  as  the  judges;  and 
when  they  will  be  dispensed  with 
none  dare  venture   to  say.     The 
Queen's  counsel  also  wear  wigs  of  a 
similar  kind,  and  look  less  comfort- 
able here  than  they  do  in  court, 
owing  to  the  inevitable  knee-breeches 
and  silk  stockings  in  which  they 
now  appear.  The  Queen's  counsel — 
and  tne  serjeants-at-law  also— re» 
present  another  anomaly  in  com- 
parison with  people  in  private  life. 
They  are  shaven  as  to  their  upper 
lips  and  chins.  This  was  not  always 
the  custom.    Neither  the  Bench  nor 
the  Bar  shaved  until  everybody  else 
shaved;    and    now,   when  nearly 
everybody  else   grows    the  mou- 
stache, and,  it  may  be,  the  beard  as 
well,  they  are  left  behind  the  age. 
Among  the  junior  Bar  shaving  is 
less  r^arded,  and  it  will  probably 
be  regulated  by  the  general  fEyshion 
when  the  present  generation  of  ju- 
niors become   represented  on  the 
bench.    At  present  the  elder  judges 
have  a  preiudioe  against  the  mou- 
stache, and  have  been  known  to 
rebuke  counsel  for  adopting  that 
adornment     '  Utter '  barristers,  of 
course,  do  not  wear  robes  at  Court, 
and  may  not  be  known  ftom  other 
people.    If  they  aj^pear  in  any  dis- 
tini^Bhing  dress,  it  is  probably  in 
militia  or  volxmteer  uniform,  or  in 
the  brilliant  guise  of  deputy-lieu- 
tenants of  counties. 

Among  the  gownsmen  we  see 
several  Doctors  of  Divinity;  and 
these,  with  D.CL.'s  and  LL.D.'s, 
afford  a  pleasant  shade  from  the 
glare  of  uniform,  which,  as  I  have 
said,  has  become  almost  the  rule 
upon  State  occasions.  Among  these 
the  cavaby  of  course  carry  off  the 
palm  of  splendour.  There  are  no 
handsomer  uniforms  in  the  world 
than  those  of  the  Life  Guards  and 
the  Horse  Guards  Blue;  but  their 
wearers  are  not  all  as  fine  men  as 
the  picked  fellows  who  fill  the  ranks. 
Her  Majesty  takes  offioers  into  her 
service  irrespective  of  their  size; 


and  hence  it  is  that  our  friend  the 
comet  already  mentioned  (who  is 
still  waiting  to  see  the  '  people  of 
the  house')  looks  all  boote.  He 
would  appear  with  much  greater 
effect  in  tiie  Lights  than  the  HeavioB, 
where  a  neat  figure  fit  fivr  a  jockey 
is  thrown  away. 

The  Foot  Guards— which  aie  the 
more  '  swell '  service  of  the  two- 
have  an  advantage  over  their 
mounted  brethren  in  a  room  at  any 
rate.  The  Heavy  always  seems  to 
want  his  horse  to  complete  him; 
but  the  infimtry  Guardsman  is  a 
model  officer  for  a  court,  where  he 
looks  thoroughly  at  homa 

Here  are  a  couple  of  Drsgoon 
Guards—'  Plungers  '—in  the  most 
gorgeous  uniforms  known  perhaps 
in  this  or  any  other  coun^;  bat 
liie  two  Lights  to  whom  tb^  are 
talking  are  as  effective  in  a  dif- 
ferent nuinner.  One  is  an  huasar, 
the  other  a  lancer:  they  are  of  the 
Court,  courtly,  and  seem  quite  con- 
scious of  the  fisK^  The  same  may 
not  be  said  of  every  officer  present 
That  old  general,  decorated  up  to 
the  eyes,  goes  pnflSng  about,  evi- 
dently regarding  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding as  'A  confounded  ftioe, 
sir.'  He  has  been  on  service  in 
India  for  thirty  years,  and  now  that 
he  has  come  home  must  come  here, 
if  it  is  only  for  once.  He  will  pro- 
bably take  the  same  view  of  the 
matter  that  Lord  Chesterfield  did 
of  hunting;  and  I  doubt  if  you  wOl 
catch  him  at  St  James's  a  seoood 
time. 

Who  is  this  wonderfnlly  and 
fearfully  dressed  officer  with  the 
great  beard?  He  wears  a  short 
green  tunic  with  no  collar,  so  that 
his  neck  is  quite  bare.  The  gftr- 
ment  is  heavy  with  bullion— on  the 
sleeves,  and  wherever  else  tiiere  is 
room  for  it  He  wears  red  breeches, 
and  high  boots  bound  with goldat  the 
tops.  In  his  hand  he  canies  a  hel- 
met covered  with  purple  velvet>aDd 
also  profusely  adorned  with  the 
precious  metal.  He  is  a  com- 
mandant of  Indian  irregular  cavaltr, 
who  has  just  been  made  a  E.C.S.I. 
He  is  a  first-rate  officer— a  hta^ 
sabreur  of  the  Murat  type,  and  is 
very  proud  of  his  uniform,  which  he 
designed  himself. 
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Very  plain  beside  ibis  magnifi- 
oent  man  look  offioezs  of  the  line 
and  the  militia—indeed  they  ooold 
not  yeiy  well  appear  plainer — and 
but  for  their  scarlet  tunics  would 
look  quite  sombre  and  unadorned. 
Yauity  after  vanity  has  been  out 
away  from  them,  even  to  the  epau- 
lettes, which  are  now  worn  on]y  by 
the  Navy,  several  officers  of  which 
service  are  here  present,  looking 
gallant  fellows,  as  they  always  do, 
but  decidedly  uncomfortable  in  full 
uniform,  as  they  always  do  alsa 

Deputy-lieutenants,  by-the-way, 
wear  epaulettes,  their  uniform  not 
having  shared  the  changes  in  that 
of  the  army  since  the  Crimean  war. 
And  they  not  only  wear  epaulettes, 
but  tail-coats,  and  sashes  round 
the  waist,  instead  of  over  the 
shoulder.  They  have  a  great  deal 
of  gold  lace,  and  look  very  effective, 
especially  with  their  cocked  hats 
and  plumes.  Nobody  knows  exactly 
what  are  the  duties  of  deputy- 
lieutenants,  for  the  reason,  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  none.  They 
arc  supposed  to  have  local  charges 
uader  lord-lieutenants,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  certain  proportions 
of  the  force  of  their  county  militia, 
but  they  are  never  known  to  act  in 
any  prescribed  capacity.  They  rank 
with  lieutenant-colonels;  but  the 
rank  would  be  scarcely  available  in 
any  practical  manner,  even  to  taking 
a  place  among  the  staff  of  a  genenu 
officer,  for  they  do  not  wear  military 
swords,  and  could  not  appear 
mounted  in  uniform.  However,  the 
position  is  highly  honourable,  and 
its  owner  is  a  somebody  in  his 
county;  so  if  deputy-lieutenants  are 
not  happy  it  is  tneir  own  fault 

Volunteer  officers  are  now  plen- 
tiful at  oourt,  and  add  to  the  var 
riety  of  the  scene.  Their  uniforms 
are  more  ornate  than  they  used  to 
be  at  first;  for  the  Volunteers  have 
found  out  that  the  machinery  of  war 
will  not  work  witiiout  something  of 
the  *  pride,  pomp,  and  drcumstanoe,' 
which  very  few  men  despise  so 
much  as  they  would  have  you  be- 
heve. 

But  I  have  no  more  time  to  look 


about  me.  There  is  a  movement 
towards  the  barrier  on  the  left, 
which  is  now  open,  and  the  glitter- 
ing throng  is  pushing  its  way 
through  to  the  right,  where  the 
narrow  passage  akeady  mentioned 
leads  to  the  Presence  Chamber. 
There  is  a  little  pressure  at  first; 
but  presently  an  official,  who  takes 
your  reserved  card,  intimates  that 
'  Gentlemen  will  please  to  walk  in 
single  file.'  This  arrangement  sepa- 
rates people  who  have  agreed  to 
keep  together,  and  some  of  them 
don't  like  it  But  they  proceed  in 
due  order  through  the  door,  and 
close  round  to  the  right,  where  Roy- 
alty, with  all  its  courtly  surround- 
ing, is  receiving  the  visitors.  The 
Illustrious  Personage,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  is  looking  quite  well  and 
happy;  and  as  each  person  in  suc- 
cession bows  his  way  past — his 
name  being  read  aloud  from  his 
card  at  the  same  time— he  finds 
his  salutation  received  in  the  plen- 
santest  possible  manner.  There  is 
no  kissing  of  hands,  except  in  the 
caseof  Her  Majesty;  but  her  Illus- 
trious Bepresentative  sometimes 
steps  forward  and  shakes  hands 
with  those  whom  he  may  know,  and 
makes  some  evidently  .cordial  re- 
mark. In  this  manner  the  whole 
of  us  pass  by  degrees  into  and  out 
of  the  presence — the  ceremony 
being  a  great  deal  easier  for  us  than 
for  royalty,  who,  I  fwcy,  must 
be  always  on  the  alert,  so  as  not  to 
forget  people  whom  he  desires  to 
remember,  or  bestow  extra  attention 
upon  those  who  have  no  claim. 

Once  through,  we  may  depart,  or 
not,  as  we  pleasa  Some  of  us  wait, 
of  course,  and  look  about  us  again, 
and  meet  inevitable  friends  whom 
we  had  not  expected  to  see.  But 
before  very  late  in  the  afternoon  we 
all  find  ourselves  once  more  in  view 
of  the  public  outside,  claiming  our 
conveyances,  and  eager  to  get  home, 
or  wherever  else  we  may  have  ar- 
ranged to  get  rid  of  the  habit  in 
which  we  have  lived  for  the  last  few 
hours,  and  so  regain  our  sociiU 
freedom. 
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THE  BOX  WITH  THE  lEON  CLAMPS. 

By  Flobkkob  Mabbtat  (Mbs.  Boss  Chuboh). 


MOLTON  CHASE  is  a  charming, 
old-fashioned  country  house, 
ivhich  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Clayton  family  for  centuries 
pafit;  and  as  Harry  Clayton,  its 
present  owner,  has  plenty  of  money, 
and  ^haying  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
matrunony  for  only  five  years)  has 
no  knowledge  (as  yet)  of  the  de- 
lights of  college  and  school-bills 
coming  in  at  Christmas-time,  it  is 
his  will  to  fill  the  Chase  at  that 
season  with  guests,  to  each  of  whom 
he  extends  a  welcome,  as  hearty  as 
it  is  sincere. 

'  Bella!  ore  you  not  going  to  join 
the  riding-party  this  afternoon?'  he 
said  across  the  luncheon-table  to  his 
wife,  one  day  in  a  December  not 
long  ago. 

'Bella'  was  a  dimpled  little 
woman,  whose  artless  expression  of 
countenance  would  well  bear  com- 
parison with  the  honest,  genial  face 
opposite  to  her,  and  who  replied  at 
once — 

'  No!  not  this  afternoon,  Harry, 
dear.  Ton  know  the  Darners  may 
come  at  any  time  between  this  and 
seven  o'clock,  and  I  should  not  like 
to  be  out  when  they  arrive.* 

'And  may  I  ask  Mrs.  Clayton 
who  are  the  Darners,'  inquired  a 
friend  of  her  husbaiid,  who,  on 
account  of  bein^  handsome,  consi- 
dered himself  licensed  to  be  pert, 
— *  that  their  advent  should  be  the 
cause  of  our  losing  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  this  afternoon  ?* 

But  the  last  thing  Bella  Clayton 
ever  did  was  to  take  offence. 

'The  Damers  are  my  cousins. 
Captain  Moss,'  she  replied;  'at 
least  Blanche  Darner  is.' 

At  this  juncture  a  dark-«yed  man 
-who  was  sitting  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  dropped  the  flirting  con- 
verse he  had  been  maintaining  with 
a  younger  sister  of  Mrs.  Clayton's, 
and  appeared  to  become  interested 
in  what  his  hostess  was  saying. 

'Colonel  Damer,'  she  contmued, 
'  has  been  in  India  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  only  returned  to 
England  a  month  ago;  therefore  it 


would  seem  unkind  on  the  iirst 
visit  he  has  paid  to  his  relatives 
that  there  should  be  no  one  at 
home  to  welcome  him.' 

'  Has  Mrs.  Damer  been  abroad  for 
as  long  a  time  ?'  resumed  her  ques- 
tioner, a  vision  arising  on  his  men- 
tal faculties  of  a  lemon-coloured 
woman  with  shoes  down  at  heel. 

'  Oh  dear  nol'  repUed  his  hostess. 
'Blanche  came  to  England  about 
five  years  ago,  but  her  health  has 
been  too  delicate  to  rejoin  her  hus- 
band in  India  since.  Have  we  all 
finished,  Harry,  dear?'  —  and  in 
another  minute  the  luncheon-tabls 
was  cleared. 

As  Mrs.  Clayton  crossed  the  ball 
soon  afterwards  to  visit  her  nursery, 
the  same  dark-eyed  man  who  had 
regarded  her  fixedly  when  she  mfio- 
tioned  the  name  of  Blanche  Damer 
followed  and  accosted  her. 

'  Is  it  long  since  you  have  seou 
your  cousin  Hr^.  Damer,  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton?' 

'  I  saw  her  about  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Laurence;  but  she  had  a  severe 
illness  soon  after  that,  and  has  been 
living  on  the  continent  ever  sinoo. 
Why  do  you  ask?* 

'  For  no  especial  reason,'  he  an- 
swered, smiling.  '  Perhaps  I  am  a 
little  jealous  lest  this  new-comar  to 
whose  arrival  you  look  forwudwith 
so  much  interest  should  usurp  more 
of  your  time  and  attention  tuan  we 
less-favoured  ones  can  spare.' 

He  spoke  with  a  degree  of  sar- 
casm, real  or  feigned,  which  Mrs. 
Clayton  immediately  resented. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  neglecting  my  guests, 
Mr.  Laurence,'  she  replied ; '  but  my 
cousin  Blanche  is  more  likely  to  re- 
mind me  of  my  duties  than:  to  tempt 
me  to  forget  them.' 

'  Forgive  me,'  he  said,  earnestly. 
'You  have  mistaken  my  meaning 
altogether.  But  are  you  very  inti- 
mate with  this  lady  ?' 

'  Very  much  so,'  was  the  answer. 
'  We  were  brought  up  together,  and 
loved  each  other  as  sisters  until  she 
married  and  went  to  India.    Por 
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some  yeaTS  after  her  retnrn  borne 
oar  intercourse  was  renewed,  and 
only  broken,  on  tbe  occasion  of  ber 
being  ill  and  going  abroad,  as  I  bave 
described  to  you.  Her  busband,  I 
bave,  of  course,  seen  less  of,  but  I 
like  what  I  know  of  bim,  and  am 
anxious  to  sbow  them  boib  all  tbe 
bospitality  in  my  ponrer.  She  is  a 
charming  creature,  and  I  am  sure 
you-  will  admire  her.' 

'Doubtless  I  shall/  be  replied; 
'  that  is  if  she  does  not  lay  olaim  to 
all  Mrs.  Clayton's  interest  in  tbe 
afihirs  of  Molton  Chose.' 

'No  fear  of  that/  laughed  tbe 
cheery  little  lady  as  she  ascended 
the  stairs,  and  left  Mr.  Laurence 
standing  in  the  ball  beneath. 

'  Clayton/  observed  that  gentle- 
man, as  he  re-entered  tbe  luncheon- 
room  and  drew  bis  host  into  the 
privacy  of  a  bay-window,  '  I  really 
am  afraid  I  shall  bave  to  leave  you 
this  evening— if  you  won't  think  it 
rude  of  me  to  go  so  suddenly/ 

'But  why,  my  dear  fellow?'  ex- 
claimed Harry  Clayton,  as  bis  blue 
eyes  searched  into  the  other's  soul. 
'  What  earthly  reason  can  you  bave 
for  going,  when  your  fixed  plan  was 
to  stay  with  us  over  Christmas- 
day?' 

'  Well !  there  is  lots  of  work  wait- 
ing for  yon  to  do,  you  know ;  and 
really  ^e  time  slips  away  so,  and 
time  is  money  to  a  slave  like  myself 
—that ' 

'Now,  my  dear  Laurence/  said 
Harry  Clayton,  conclusively,  'you 
know  you  are  only  making  excuses. 
All  tbe  work  that  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  you  to  do  before  Christ- 
mas was  finished  before  you  came 
here,  and  you  said  you  felt  yourself 
licensed  to  take  a  whole  month's 
holiday.  Now,  was  not  that  the 
case?' 

Mr.  Laurence  could  not  deny  tbe 
&ct,  and  so  be  looked  nndeoided, 
and  was  silent 

*  Don't  let  me  bear  any  more 
about  your  going  before  Christmas- 
day/  said  bis  host, '  or  I  shall  be 
offended,  and  so  will  Bella ;  to  say 
nothing  of  Bella's  sister— eh,  Lau- 
rence!' 

Whereupon  Mr.  Laurence  felt 
himself  bound  to  remain ;  and  say- 
ing in  bis  own  mind  that  fate  was 


against  bim,  dropped  tbe  subject  of 
}m  departure  altogether. 

One  hour  later,  the  riding  party 
being  then  some  miles  from  Molton 
Chase,  a  travelling  carriage  laden 
with  trunks  drove  up  to  the  bouse, 
and  Mrs.  Clayton,  all  blushes  and 
smiles,  stood  on  the  hall-steps  to 
welcome  her  expected  guests. 

Colonel  Darner  was  the  first  to 
alight.  He  was  a  middle-aged  man, 
but  with  a  fine  soldierly  bearing, 
which  took  off  from  his  years ;  and 
be  was  so  eager  to  see  to  tbe  safe 
exit  of  bis  wife  from  tbe  carriage- 
door  that  be  bad  not  time  to  do 
more  than  take  off  his  hat  to  bloom- 
ing Bella  on  the  steps. 

'  Now,  my  love/  be  exclaimed  as 
tbe  lady's  form  appeared,  '  pray 
take  care ;  two  steps :  that's  right — 
here  you  are,  safe.' 

And  then  Mrs.  Dainer,  being  se- 
curely landed,  was  i)ermitted  to  fly 
into  the  cousinly  arms  which  were 
opened  to  receive  ber. 

'My  dear  Belial' 

'My  dearest  Blanche- 1  am  so 
delighted  to  see  you  again.  Why, 
you  are  positively  frozen!  Pray 
come  in  at  once  to  the  fire.  Colonel 
Damer,  my  servants  will  see  to  the 
luggage— do  leave  it  to  them,  and 
come  and  warm  yourselves.' 

A  couple  of  men-servants  now 
came  forward  and  offered  to  see  to 
the  unloading  of  tbe  carriage— but 
Mrs.  Damer  did  not  move. 

'  Will  you  not  go  in,  my  love,  as 
your  cousin  proposes?'  said  her 
busband.  '  I  can  see  to  tbe  boxes  if 
you  sliould  wish  me  to  do  so.' 

'  No,  thank  yon/  was  the  low  re- 
ply ;  and  there  was  such  a  ring  of 
melancholy  in  the  voice  of  Mrs. 
Damer  that  a  stranger  would  have 
been  attracted  by  it.  'I  prefer 
waiting  until  tbe  carriage  is  un< 
packed.' 

'  Never  mind  the  luggage, 
Blanche/  whispered  Mrs.  Clayton, 
in  ber  coaxing  manner.  '  Come  in 
to  the  fire,  dear,— 1  bave  so  much  to 
tell  you.' 

'  Wait  a  minute,  Bella,'  said  ber 
cousin;  and  the  entreaty  was  so 
firm  that  it  met  with  no  further 
opposition. 

'  One  —  two  —  three  —  four/  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Damer,  as  tbe  boxes 
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snocessively  came  to  the  groaod. 
'  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  we  are 
going  to  take  you  by  storm,  Mrs. 
Clayton ;  but  perhaps  you  know  my 
wife's  fancy  for  a  large  trayelling 
kit  of  old.    Is  that  all,  Blanche  ?' 

'  That  is  all— thank  you/  in  the 
same  low  melancholy  tones  in  which 
she  had  spoken  before.  '  Now,  Bella, 
dear,  which  is  to  be  my  room  ?' 

'  Tou  would  rather  go  there  firsts 
Blanche?' 

•Yes,  please— rm  tired.  Will  you 
carry  up  that  box  for  me?'  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  out  one  of  the 
trunks  to  the  seirant. 

'  Directly,  ma'am,*  he  returned,  as 
he  was  looking  for  change  for  a 
sovereign  wherewith  to  accommo- 
date Colonel  Damer— but  the  lady 
lingered  until  he  was  at  leisure. 
Then  he  shouldered  the  box  next  to 
the  one  she  had  indicated,  and  she 
directed  his  attention  to  the  fact, 
and  made  him  change  his  burden. 

'  They'll  all  go  up  in  time,  ma'am,' 
the  man  remarked;  but  Mrs.  Da- 
mer, answering  notlung,  did  not  set 
her  foot  upon  the  stairs  until  he 
wafi  half-way  up  them,  with  the 
tronk  she  had  desired  him  to  take 
first. 

Then  she  leaned  wearily  upon 
Bella  Clayton's  arm,  pressing  it 
fondly  to  her  side,  and  so  the  two 
went  together  to  the  bedroom  which 
had  be^  appointed  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  new  guests.  It  was  a 
large  and  oosily-fdmished  apart- 
ment, with  a  dressing-room  openine 
from  it  When  the  ladies  arriyed 
there  they  found  the  servant  await- 
ing them  with  the  box  in  question. 

'  Where  will  you  have  it  placed, 
ma'am?'  he  demanded  of  Mrs.  Da- 
mer. 

'  Under  the  bed,  please.' 

But  the  bedstead  was  a  French 
one,  and  the  mahogany  sides  were 
so  deep  that  nothing  could  get  be- 
neath them  but  dust ;  and  the  trunk, 
although  small,  was  heavy  and 
strong  and  clamped  with  iron,  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  trank  that  would 
go  anywhere. 

'  Nothing  will  go  under  the  bed, 
ma'am !'  said  the  servant  in  reply. 

Mrs.  Damer  slightly  changed  co- 
lour. 

'  Never  mind  then :  leave  it  there. 


Oh!  what  a  comfort  a  good  fire  is,' 
she  continued,  tnming  to  the  hearth- 
rug, and  throwing  herself  into  an 
arm-chair.  'We  have  had  such  a 
cold  dnVo  from  the  station.' 

'  But  about  your  box,  Blanche?* 
said  Mrs.  Clayton,  who  bad  no  idea 
of  her  friends  being  put  to  any  in- 
convenience. '  It  can't  stand  there  - 
you'll  unpack  it,won'tyou?  orfihall 
I  have  it  moved  into  the  passage  ?* 

'  Oh,  no,  thank  you,  Bella— please 
let  it  stand  where  it  is :  it  will  do 
very  well  indeed.' 

*  What  will  do  very  well?*  ex- 
claimed Colonel  Damer,  who  now 
entered  the  bedroom,  followed  by  a 
servant  with  another  trank. 

'  Only  Blanche's  box,  Cotonel 
Damer,^  said  Bella  Clayton.  '  She 
doesn't  wish  to  unpack  it,  and  it 
will  be  in  her  way  here,  I'm  afraid. 
It  might  stand  in  your  dressing- 
room.'— This  she  said  as  a  *  feeler,' 
knowing  that  some  gentlemen  do 
not  like  to  be  inconvenienced,  even 
in  their  dressing-rooms. 

But  Colonel  Damer  was  as  un- 
selfish as  it  was  possible  for  an  old 
Indian  to  be. 

*  Of  course  it  can/  he  replied. 
'  Here  (to  the  servant),  just  shoulder 
that  box,  will  you,  and  move  it  into 
the  next  room/ 

The  man  took  up  the  article  in 
question  rather  carelessly,  and  nearly 
let  it  fall  again.  Mrs.  Damer  darted 
forward  as  if  to  save  it 

'Pray  put  it  down/  she  said, 
nervously.  '  I  have  no  wish  to  have 
it  moved — I  shall  require  it  by-and- 
by ;  it  will  be  no  inconvenience ' 

'  Just  as  you  like,  dear/  said  Mis. 
Clayton,  who  was  becoming  rather 
tired  of  the  little  discussion.  *  And 
now  take  off  your  things,  dear 
Blanche,  and  let  me  ring  for  some 

Colonel  Damer  walked  into  bis 
dressing-room  and  left  the  two 
ladies  alone.  The  remainder  of  the 
luggage  was  brought  up-staira;  the 
tea  was  ordered  and  served,  and 
whilst  Mrs.  Clayton  busied  herself  in 
pouring  it  out,  Mrs.  Damer  sank 
cmck  upon  a  sofa  which  stood  by 
the  fire,  and  oonverBed  with  her 
cousin. 

She  had  been  beautiful,  this 
woman,  in  her  earlier  youth,  though 
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no  one  woald  have  thoaeht  it  to  see 
her  now.  As  Bella  handed  her  the 
tea  she  glanced  towards  the  thin 
hand  stretched  out  to  leoeiye  it,  and 
from  thence  to  the  worn  face  and 
hollow  eyes,  and  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve she  saw  the  same  person  she 
had  parted  from  three  years  before. 

But  she  had  not  been  so  intimate 
with  her  of  late,  and  she  was  almost 
afraid  of  commenting  upon  her 
cousin's  altered  appearance,  for  fear 
it  might  wound  her;  all  she  said 
was: 

'  You  look  very  delicate  still,  dear 
Blanche ;  I  was  in  hopes  the  change 
to  the  continent  would  ha?e  set  you 
np  and  made  you  stronger  than  you 
were  when  you  left  England.' 

'Oh,  no;  I  never  shall  be  well 
again,'  was  Mrs.  Damer's  careless 
reply :  '  if  s  an  old  story  now,  Bella, 
and  it's  no  use  talking  about  it. 
Who  have  you  staying  in  the  house 
at  present,  dear?' 

*  Well,  we  are  nearly  full/  re- 
joined Mrs.  Clayton.  '  There  is  my 
old  godfiather.  General  Knox,— you 
remember  him,  I  know,— and  his 
son  and  daughter ;  and  the  Ainsleys 
and  their  family ;  ditto,  the  Bayleys 
and  the  Armstrongs,  and  then,  for 
single  men,  we  have  young  Brooke, 
and  Harry's  old  friend,  Charley 
Moss,  and  Herbert  Laurence,  and— 
are  you  ill,  Blanchey?' 

An  exclamation  had  burst  from 
Mrs.  Damer — ^hardly  an  exclama- 
tion, so  much  as  a  half-smothered 
cry, — bnt  whether  of  pain  or  fear, 
it  was  hard  to  determine. 

'Are  you  ill?'  reiterated  Mrs. 
Clayton,  full  of  anxiety  for  her 
fragile-looking  cousin. 

'No,'  replied  Blanche  Damer, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  side,  but 
still  deadly  pale  from  the  effect  of 
whatever  emotion  she  had  gone 
through;  'it  is  nothing;  Ifeel&int 
after  our  long  journey.' 

Colonel  Damer  had  also  heard  the 
sound,  and  now  appeared  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  dressing-room.  He 
was  one  of  those  well-meaning,  but 
fussy  men,  who  can  never  leave  two 
women  alone  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
without  intruding  on  their  privacy. 

'Did  you  call,  my  dearest?'  he 
asked  of  his  wife.  '  Do  you  want 
anything?' 


'Nothine,  thank  you/  replied 
Bella  for  her  cousin;  'Blanche  is 
only  a  little  tired  and  overcome  by 
her  travelling.' 

'I  think,  after  aU,  that  I  will 
move  that  trunk  away  for  you  into 
my  room/  he  said,  advancing  to- 
wards the  box  which  had  alrauiy 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  Mrs. 
Damer  started  from  the  sofo  with  a 
&ce  of  crimson. 

'  I  heg  you  will  leave  my  boxes 
alone/  she  said,  with  an  imploring 
tone  in  her  voice  which  was  quite 
nn&tted  to  the  occasion.  *I  nave 
not  brought  one  more  than  I  need, 
and  I  wish  them  to  remain  under 
my  own  eye.' 

'There  must  be  something  very 
valuable  in  that  receptacle,'  said 
Colonel  Damer,  facetiously,  as  he 
beat  a  retreat  to  his  own  quarters. 

'  Is  it  your  linen  box  ?'  demanded 
Mrs.  Clayton  of  her  cousiiL 

'Yes/  in  a  hesitating  manner; 
'  that  is,  it  contains  several  things 
that  I  have  in  daily  use;  but  go 
on  about  your  visitors,  Bella:  are 
there  any  more?' 

'I  don't  think  so:  where  had  I 
got  to?— oh!  to  the  bachelors: 
well,  there  are  Mr.  Brooke  and  Cap- 
tain Moss,  and  Mr.  Laurence  (the 
poet,  you  know;  Harry  was  intro- 
duced to  him  last  season  by  Captain 
Moss),  and  my  brother  Alfred ;  and 
•thaf s  all.' 

'A  very  respectable  list/  said 
Mrs.  Damer,  languidly.  '  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  the— the  poet  you 
spoke  of?' 

'  Laurence? — oh,  he  seems  a  very 
pleasant  man;  but  he  is  very  silent 
and  abstracted,  as  I  suppose  a  poet 
should  be.  My  sister  Carrie  is  here, 
and  they  have  quite  got  up  a  flirta- 
tion together ;  however,  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  will  come  to  anything.' 

'And  your  nursery  department?' 

'Thriving,  thank  you;  I  thmk 
you  will  be  astonished  to  see  my 
boy.  Old  Mrs.  Clayton  says  he  is 
twice  the  size  that  Harry  was  at 
that  age;  and  the  little  girls  can 
run  about  and  talk  almost  as  well 
as  I  can.  But  I  must  not  expect 
you,  Blanche,  to  take  the  same  in- 
terest in  babies  that  I  do.' 

This  she  added,  remembering  that 
the  woman  before  her  was  childless. 
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Urs.  Darner  moyed  uneasily  on  her 
coach,  but  she  said  nothmg;  and 
soon  after  the  sound  of  a  gong  re* 
yerberating  through  the  hall  warned 
Mrs.  Clayton  that  the  dinner  was 
not  &r  off  and  the  riding-party 
must  have  returned;  so,  leaving 
her  friend  to  her  toilet,  she  took  her 
departure. 

As  she  left  the  room,  Mrs.  Darner 
was  alone.  She  had  no  maid  of  her 
own,  and  she  had  refused  the  offices 
of  Mrs.  Clayton,  assuring  her  that 
she  was  used  to  dress  herself;  but 
she  made  little  progress  in  that  de- 
partment, as  she  lay  on  the  oouoh 
in  the  firelight,  with  her  face  buried 
in  her  hands,  and  thoughts  coursing 
through  her  mind  of  which  heaven 
alone  knew  the  tendency. 

'  Come,  my  darling,*  said  the  kind, 
coaxing  voice  of  her  husband,  as, 
after  knocking  more  than  once  with- 
out receiving  any  answer,  he  en- 
tered her  room,  fully  dressed,  and 
found  her  still  arrayed  in  her  travel- 
ling things,  and  none  of  her  boxes 
unpacked.  '  Tou  will  never  be  ready 
for  dinner  at  this  rate.  Shall  I  make 
an  excuse  for  your  not  appearing  at 
table  this  evening?  I  am  sure  Mrs. 
Clayton  would  wish  you  to  keep  your 
room  if  you  are  too  tired  to  dress.' 

'  I  am  not  too  tired,  Harry,'  said 
Mrs.  Damer,  rising  from  the  couch, 
'  and  I  shall  be  ready  in  ten  minutes,* 
unlocking  and  turning  over  the  oon* 
tents  of  a  box  as  she  spoke. 

'Better  not,  perhaps,  my 'love,' 
interposed  the  Colonel,  in  mild  ex- 
postulation ;  '  you  will  be  better  in 
Ded,  and  can  see  your  kind  friends 
to-morrow  morning.' 

'  I  am  goiQg  down  to  dinner  to* 
night,'  she  idiswered,  gently,  but 
decisively.  She  was  a  graceful  wo- 
man now  she  stood  on  her  feet,  and 
threw  off  the  heavy  wraps  in  which 
she  had  travelled,  with  a  slight, 
willowy  figure,  and  a  complexion 
which  was  almost  transparent  in  its 
delicacy:  but  her  face  was  very 
thin,  ana  her  large  blue  eyes  had  a 
scared  and  haggard  look  in  them, 
which  was  scarcely  less  painful  to 
witness  than  the  appearance  of 
anxiety  which  was  expressed  by  the 
knitted  brows  by  which  they  were 
surmounted.  As  she  now  raised  her 
fair  attenuated  hands  to  rearrange 


her  hair,  which  had  once  been  abun- 
dant and  glossy,  her  husband  oould 
not  avoid  remarking  upon  the 
change  which  had  passed  over  it 

'  I  had  no  idea  you  had  lost  your 
hair  so  much,  darling,'  he  said;  'I 
have  not  seen  it  down  before  to- 
night Why,  where  is  it  all  grae 
to?'  he  continued,  as  he  lifted  the 
light  mass  in  his  hands,  and  re- 
membered of  what  a  length  and 
weight  it  used  to  be,  when  he  last 
parted  from  her. 

'  Oh,  I  don't  know,'  she  rejoined, 
sadly;  'gone,  with  my  youths  I 
suppose,  Henry.' 

'  My  poor  girl !'  he  said,  gently, 
'yon  have  suffered  very  much  in 
this  separation.  I  had  no  right  to 
leave  you  alone  for  so  many  years. 
But  it  is  all  over  now,  dearest,  and 
I  will  take  such  good  care  of  you 
that  you  will  be  obliged  to  get  well 
and  strong  again.' 

She  turned  round  suddenly  fiom 
the  glass,  and  pressed  her  lips  upon 
the  hand  which  held  her  hair. 

'Don't,'  she  murmured;  'pray 
don't  speak  to  me  so,  Henry!  I 
can't  bear  it ;  I  can't  indeed !' 

He  thought  it  was  from  excess  of 
feeling  that  she  spoke;  and  so  it 
was,  though  not  as  he  imagined. 
So  he  changed  the  subject  lightly, 
and  bade  her  be  lassy  no  longer,  but 
put  on  her  dress,  if  ;She  was  really 
determined  to  make  one  of  the  party 
at  dinner  that  evening. 

In  another  minnte,  Mrs.  Damflr 
had  brushed  her  diminished  hair 
into  the  fashion  in  which  she  <Mdi- 
narily  wore  it;  thrown  on  an  even- 
ing-robe of  black,  which,  while  it 
contrasted  well  with  her  fiumess, 
Sliowed  the  falling  away  of  her 
figure  in  a  pamful  degreer;  and  was 
ready  to  accompany  her  husband 
down-stairs. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of 
the  drawing-room  by  their  host, 
who  was  eager  to  show  cordiality 
towards  gaests  of  whom  his  wife 
thought  so  much,  and  having  aiao 
been  acquainted  himself  with  Mra 
Damer  since  her  return  to  England. 
He  led  her  up  to  the  aofo  whereon 
Bella  sat;  and,  dinner  being  ahnost 
immediately  announced,  the  little 
hostess  was  busy  pairing  off  htfr 
couples. 
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'Mr.  Lanrenoer  she  exclaimed; 
and  then  looking  around  the  room, 
'  where  is  Mr.  Lianrence  ?'  So  that 
that  gentleman  was  farced  to  leave 
the  window-curtains,  behind  which 
he  had  ensconced  himself,  and  ad- 
yance  into  the  centre  of  the  room. 
*0h,  here  you  are  at  last;  will  you 
taJne  Mrs.  Damer  down  to  dinner?' 
and  proceeding  immediately  with 
the  usual  form  of  introduction — 
'  Mr.  Laurence,— Mrs.  Damer.' 

They  bowed  to  each  other;  but 
over  tiie  lady's  face,  as  she  went 
through  her  share  of  the  introduc- 
tion, there  passed  so  indescribable, 
and  yet  so  unmistakable  a  change, 
that  Mrs.  Clayton,  although  not 
very  quick,  could  not  help  observing 
it,  and  she  said,  involuntarily — 

'Have  you  met  Mr.  Laurence 
before,  Blanche?' 

'  I  believe  I  have  had  that  pleasure 
^in  London— many  years  ago.' 

The  last  words  came  out  so  faintly 
that  they  were  almost  undistinguish- 
abla 

'Why  did'nt  you  tell  me  so?' 
said  Bella  Clayton,  reproachfully,  to 
Mr.  Laurence. 

He  was  beginning  to  stammer 
out  some  excuse  about  its  having 
been  so  long  ago,  when  Mrs.  Damer 
came  to  his  aid,  in  her  dear,  cold 
voice — 

'  It  vfos  very  long  ago :  we  must 
both  be  forgiven  for  having  forgotten 
the  circumstance.' 

'  Well,  you  must  renew  your  ac- 
quaintanceship at  dinner,'  said  Mrs. 
Clayton,  blithely,  as  she  trotted  off 
to  make  matters  pleasant  between 
the  rest  of  her  visitors.  As  she  did 
so,  ]^.  Laurence  remained  standing 
by  the  sofa,  but  he  did  not  attempt 
to  address  Mrs.  Damer.  Only,  when 
the  room  was  nearly  cleared,  he  held 
out  hia  arm  to  her)  and  she  rose  to 
accept  it.  But  the  next  minute  she 
had  sunk  back  again  upon  the  sofa, 
and  Mm.  Clayton  was  at  her  cousin's 
slda    Mrs.  Damer  had  fainted. 

'  Poor  darling !'  exclaimed  Colonel 
Damer,  as  he  pressed  forward  to  the 
side  of  his  wife.  '  I  was  afraid  coming 
down  to-m'ght  would  be  too  much 
for  her,  but  she  would  make  the 
attempt;  she  has  so  much  spirit 
Pray  don't  delay  the  dinner,  Mrs. 
Clayton ;  I  will  stay  by  her,  if  you 
will  excuse  the  apparent  rudeness 


until  she  is  sufficiently  recovered  to 
go  to  bed.' 

But  even  as  he  spoke  his  wife 
raised  herself  from  the  many  arms 
which  supported  her,  and  essayed 
to  gain  her  feet 

'  Bella,  dear  I  I  am  all  right  again. 
Pray,  if  you  love  me,  don't  make  a 
scene  about  a  little  fatigua  I  often 
faint  now :  let  me  go  up  to  my  bed- 
room, and  lie  down,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done  at  first,  and  I  shall  be 
quite  well  to-morrow  morning.' 

She  would  accept  no  one's  help — 
not  even  her  husband's,  though  it 
distressed  him  greatly  that  she  re- 
fused it,— but  walked  out  of  the 
room  of  her  own  accord,  and  toiled 
wearily  up  the  staircase  which  led 
to  the  higher  stories;  whilst  more 
than  one  pair  of  eyes  watched  her 
ascent,  and  more  than  one  appetite 
was  spoilt  for  the  coming  meal. 

'  Don't  you  think  that  Blanche  is 
looking  very  ill?'  demanded  Bella 
Clayton  of  Colonel  Damer,  at  the 
dinner-tabla  She  had  been  much 
struck  herself  with  the  great  alter- 
ation in  her  cousin's  looks,  and 
&ncied  that  the  husband  was  not 
so  alarmed  about  it  as  he  ought  to 
be. 

'  Ido,  indeed,'  he  replied; '  but  it 
is  the  last  thing  she  will  acknow- 
ledg:e  herself!  She  has  very  bad 
spirits  and  appetite ;  appears  always 
in  a  low  fever,  and  is  so  nervous 
that  the  least  thing  will  frighten 
her.  That,  to  me,  is  the  worst  and 
most  surprising  change  of  all:  such 
a  high-couraged  creature  as  she 
used  to  be.' 

'  Yes,  indeed,'  replied  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton ;  *  I  can  hardly  imagine  Blanche 
being  nervous  at  anything.  It  must 
have  come  on  since  her  visit  to  the 
continent,  for  she  was  not  so  when 
she  stayed  here  last.' 

'  When  was  that?'  demanded  the 
Colonel,  anxiously. 

'  Just  three  years  ago  this  Christ- 
mas,' was  the  answer.  'I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  her  look  better 
than  she  did  then,  and  she  was  the 
life  of  the  house.  But  soon  after- 
wards she  went  to  Paris,  and  then 
we  heard  of  her  illness,  and  this  is 
my  first  meeting  with  her  since  that 
time.  I  was  very  much  shocked 
when  she  got  out  of  the  carriage  : 
I  should  scarcely  have  known  her 
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again.'  Here  Mrs.  Clayton  stopped, 
seeing  that  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Laurence,  who  sat  opposite  to  her, 
appeared  to  be  riveted  on  her  words, 
and  Colonel  Darner  relapsed  into 
thought  and  spoke  no  more. 

In  the  meanwhile  Mrs.  Darner 
had  gained  her  bedroom.  Women 
had  come  to  attend  upon  her,  sent 
by  their  mistress,  and  laden  with 
offers  of  refreshment  and  help  of 
every  kind,  bnt  she  had  dismissed 
them  and  chosen  to  be  alone.  She 
fBlt  too  weak  to  be  very  restless,  but 
she  had  sat  by  the  fire  and  cried, 
until  she  was  so  exhausted  that  her 
bed  suggested  itself  to  her  as  the 
best  place  in  which  she  could  be ; 
but  rising  to  undress,  preparatory 
to  seeking  it,  she  had  nearly  follen, 
and  catching  feebly  at  the  bedpost 
had  missed  it,  and  sunk  down  by 
the  side  of  the  solid  black  box, 
which  was  clamped  with  iron  and 
fastened  with  a  padlock,  and  re- 
specting which  she  had  been  so 
particular  a  few  hours  before.  She 
felt  as  if  she  was  dying,  and  as  if 
this  were  the  fittest  place  for  her  to 
die  on.  '  There  is  nothing  in  my 
possession,'  she  cried,  'that  really 
belongs  to  me  but  this — ^this  which 
I  loaSie  and  abhor,  and  love  and 
weep  over  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment' And,  strange  to  relate,  Mrs. 
Darner  turned  on  her  side  and 
kneeling  by  the  iron-damped  chest 
pressed  her  lips  upon  its  hard,  un- 
yielding surfiEMoe,  as  if  it  had  life 
wherewith  to  answer  her  embrace. 
And  then  the  wearied  creature 
dragged  herself  up  again  into  an 
unsteady  position,  and  managed  to 
sustain  it  until  she  was  ready  to  lie 
down  upon  her  bed. 

The  next  morning  she  was  much 
better.  Colonel  Damer  and  Bella 
Clayton  laid  their  heads  together 
and  decided  that  she  was  to  remain 
in  bed  until  after  breakfiBtst,  there- 
fore she  was  spared  meeting  with 
the  assembled  strangers  until  the 
dinner-hour  again,  for  luncheon  was 
a  desultory  meal  at  Molton  Chase, 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  gentlemen 
were  present  at  it  that  day.  After 
luncheon  Mrs.  Clayton  proposed 
driving  Mrs.  Damer  out  in  her  pony- 
ohaise. 

'I  don't  think  you  will  find  it 
cold,  dear,  and  we  can  come  home 


by  the  lower  shrubbeiiefi  and  meet 
the  gentlemen  as  they  return  from 
shooting,'  Colonel  Damer  being  one 
of  the  shooting  party.  But  11x8. 
Damer  had  declined  the  drive,  and 
made  her  cousin  understand  so 
plainly  that  she  preferred  being  left 
alone,  that  Mrs.  Clayton  felt  no 
compunction  in  acceding  to  her 
wishes,  and  laying  herself  out  to 
please  the  other  ladies  staying  in 
the  house. 

And  Mrs.  Damer  did  wish  to  he 
alone.  She  wanted  to  think  over 
the  incidents  of  the  night  before, 
and  devise  some  plan  by  which  she 
could  persuade  her  husband  to  leave 
the  Grange  as  soon  as  possible  with- 
out provoking  questions  which  she 
might  find  it  difficult  to  answer. 
When  the  sound  of  the  ni^eds  of 
her  cousin's  pony-chaiBe  had  died 
away,  and  the  great  stillness  per- 
vading Molton  Grange  proclaimed 
that  she  was  the  sole  inmate  left 
behind,  she  dressed  herself  in  a 
warm  cloak,  and  drawing  the  hood 
over  her  head  prepared  for  a  stroll 
about  the  grounds.  A  little  walk 
she  thought  would  do  her  good,  and 
with  this  intention  she  left  the 
house.  The  Grange  gardens  were 
extensive  and  curiously  laid  oat, 
and  there  were  many  winding  shrub- 
bery paths  about  them,  which 
strangers  were  apt  to  find  easier  to 
enter  than  to  find  their  way  out  of 
again.  Into  one  of  these  Mrs. 
Damer  now  turned  her  stops  fior  ibe 
sake  of  privacy  and  shelter ;  hat 
she  had  not  gone  far  before,  on  ton- 
ing an  abrupt  comer,  she  came  and- 
denly  upon  the  figure  of  the  gentle- 
man she  had  been  introduced  to  the 
night  before,  Mr.  Laurence,  who  she 
had  imagined  to  be  with  the  shoo^ 
ing  party.  He  was  half  lying,  half 
sitting  across  a  rustic  seat  whieh 
encircled  the  huge  trunk  of  an  old 
tree,  with  his  eyes  bent  upon  tiie 
ground  and  a  cigar  between  his 
lips.  He  was  more  an  intelieetoal 
and  fine-looking  than  a  handsome 
man,  but  he  possessed  two  gifts 
which  are  much  more  winning  than 
beauty,  a  mind  of  great  power,  and 
the  art  of  fascination.  As  Mn. 
Damer  came  fcdl  in  view  of  him, 
too  suddenly  to  stop  herself  or  to 
retreat,  he  rose  quickly  from  the 
attitude  he  had  assumed  when  he 
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thought  himself  secnie  from  inter- 
rnption  and  stood  in  her  pathway. 
She  attempted  to  pass  him  with  an 
inclination  of  the  head,  bnt  he  pnt 
ont  his  hand  and  stopped  her. 

'  Blanche  I  you  must  speak  to  me ; 
yon  shall  not  pass  like  this;  I  in- 
sist npon  it!'  and  she  tried  in  vain 
to  disengage  her  arm  from  his  de- 
taining clasp. 

'Mr.  Laurence,  what  right  have 
you  to  hold  me  thus  ?' 

'What  right,  Blanche?  The  right 
of  every  man  over  the  woman  who 
loves  him  !* 

'That  is  your  right  over  mo  no 
longer.  I  have  tried  to  avoid  you. 
Tou  have  both  seen  and  known  it! 
No  gentleman  would  force  himself 
upon  my  notice  in  this  manner.' 

'Your  taunt  fails  to  have  any 
effoct  upon  me.  I  have  sought  an 
explanation  of  your  extraordinary 
conduct  from  you  in  vain.  My  let- 
ters have  been  unanswered,  my  en- 
treaties for  a  last  interview  disre- 
garded; and  now  that  chance  haa 
brought  us  together-  c^ain,  I  must 
have  what  I  have  a  right  to  oak 
from  your  own  lips.  I  did  not  de- 
vise  this  meeting;  I  did  not  even 
know  you  had  returned  to  England 
till  yesterday,  and  then  I  sought  to 
avoid  you ;  but  it  was  fated  that  we 
should  meet,  and  it  is  &ted  that 
you  satisfy  my  curiosity.' 

'What  do  you  want  to  know?' 
she  asked,  in  a  low  voice. 

'First,  have  you  ceased  to  love 
me?' 

The  angry  light  which  had  flashed 
across  her  face  when  he  used  force 
to  detain  her  died  away ;  the  pallid 
lips  commenced  to  tremble,  and  in 
the  sunken  eyes  large  tear-drops 
rose  and  hung  quivering  upon  the 
long  eyelashes. 

'  £nongh,  Blanche,'  Mr.  Laurence 
continued,  in  a  softer  voice.  '  Na- 
ture answers  me.  I  will  not  give 
you  the  needless  pain  of  speatong. 
Then,  why  did  you  forsake  me? 
Why  did  you  leave  England  with- 
out one  line  of  farewell,  and  why 
have  you  refosed  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  me  since  that  time  ?' 

'I' could  not/  she  murmured. 
'Tou  do  not  know;  you  cannot 
feel;  you  could  never  understand 
my  feelings  on  that  occasion.' 

'  That  is  no  answer  to  my  ques- 


tion, Blanche,'  he  said  firmly,  'and 
an  answer  I  will  have.  What  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  your  break- 
ing faith  with  me?  I  loved  you, 
you  know  how  well.  What  drove 
you  from  me?  Was  it  fear,  or  in- 
difference, or  a  sudden  remorse?' 

'  It  was,*  she  commenced  slowly, 
and  then  as  if  gathering  up  a  great 
resolution,  she  suddenly  exclaimed, 
'  Do  you  realJij  wish  to  know  what 
parted  us?' 

'  I  really  intend  to  know,'  he  re- 
plied, and  the  old  power  which  he 
had  held  over  her  reconmienced  its 
Bway.  '  Whatever  it  was  it  has  not 
tended  to  your  happiness,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  if  I  may  judge  from  your 
looks.  You  are  terribly  changed, 
Blanche  I  I  think  even  I  could  have 
made  you  happier  than  you  appear 
to  have  been. 

'I  have  had  enough  to  change 
me,*  she  replied.  '  If  you  will  know 
then,  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you.' 

'To-day?' 

'At  once;  to-morrow  may  be  too 
late.'  She  began  to  walk  towards 
the  house  as  she  spoke,  rapidly  and 
irregularly,  her  heart  beating  fast, 
but  no  trace  of  weakness  in  her 
limbs;  and  Herbert  Laurence  fol- 
lowed her,  he  scarcely  knew  why, 
excepting  that  she  had  desired  it 

Into  Molton  Grange  she  went,  up 
the  broad  staircase  and  to  her  cham- 
ber door  before  she  paused  to  see  if 
he  was  following.  When  she  did  so 
she  found  that  he  stood  just  behind 
her  on  the  wide  landing. 

'  You  can  enter,'  she  said,  throw- 
ing open  the  door  of  her  bedroom, 
'don't  be  afraid;  there  is  nothing 
hero  except  the  cause  for  which  I 
parted  with  you.'  In  her  agitation 
and  excitement,  scarcely  pausing  to 
fasten  the  door  behind  her,  Mrs. 
Darner  fell  down  on  her  knees  be- 
fore the  little  black  box  with  its 
iron  clamps  and  ponderous  padlock ; 
and  drawing  a  key  from  hor  bosom, 
applied  it  to  the  lock,  and  in  another 
minute  had  thrown  back  the  heavy 
lid.  Having  displaced  some  linen 
which  lay  at  the  top,  she  carefully 
romoved  some  lighter  materials, 
and  then  calling  to  the  man  behind 
her,  bid  him  look  in  and  be  satis- 
fied. Mr.  Laurence  advanced  to  tho 
box,  quite  ignorant  as  to  the  reason 
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of  her  demand;  bat  as  his  eye  fell 
upon  its  contents,  he  started  back- 
wards and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands.  As  he  drew  them  slowly 
away  again  he  met  the  sad,  earnest 
look  with  which  the  kneeling  woman 
greeted  him,  and  for  a  few  moments 
they  gazed  at  one  another  in  com- 
plete silence.  Then  Mrs.  Darner 
withdrew  her  eyes  from  his  and  re- 
arranged the  contents  of  the  black 
box;  the  heavy  lid  shut  with  a 
clang,  the  padlock  was  fsist  again, 
the  key  in  her  bosom,  and  she  rose 
to  her  feet  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  room  in  the  same  nnbroken 
silence.  Bat  he  again  detained  her, 
and  this  time  his  voice  was  hoarse 
and  changed. 

'Blanche!  tell  me,  is  this  the 
troth?' 

'  As  I  believe  in  heaven,'  she  an- 
swered. 

'  And  this  was  the  reason  that  we 
parted— this  the  sole  caose  of  onr 
estrangement?' 

'Was  it  not  enough?'  she  said. 
'I  erred,  bat  it  was  as  one  in  a 
dream.  When  I  awoke  I  could  no 
longer  err  and  be  at  peace.  At 
peace  did  I  say  ?  I  have  known  no 
peace  since  I  knew  you;  but  I 
should  have  died  and  waked  up  in 
hell  if  I  had  not  parted  with  you. 
This  is  all  the  troth,  beheve  it  or 
not  as  you  will;  but  there  may, 
there  can  be  nothing  in  future  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Fray  let  me 
pass  you.' 

'But  that--that— box,  Blanche!' 
exclaimed  Herbert  Laurence,  with 
drops  of  sweat,  notwithstanding  the 
temperature  of  the  day,  upon  his 
forehead.  'It  was  an  accident,  a 
misfortune ;  you  did  not  do  it  ?' 

She  tnroedf  upon  him  eyes  which 
were  foil  of  mingled  horror  and 
scorn. 

'  7  do  it  I'  she  said, '  what  are  you 
dreaming  of?  I  was  mad, 'but  not 
BO  mad  as  that!  How  could  you 
think  it?'  and  the  tears  rose  in  her 
eyes  more  at  the  supposition  which 
his  question  had  rais^  than  at  the 
idea  that  he  could  so  misjudge  her. 

'  But  why  do  you  keep  this?  why 
do  you  carry  it  about  with  you, 
Blanche?  It  is  pure  insanity  on 
your  part.  How  long  is  it  since 
you  have  travelled  in  company  with 
that  dreadfal  box  V 


'  More  than  two  years,*  she  said 
in  a  fearful  whisper.  '  I  have  tried 
to  get  rid  of  it,  but  to  no  purpose; 
there  was  always  some  one  in  the 
way.  I  have  reasoned  with  myself, 
and  prayed  to  be  delivered  firom  it, 
but  I  have  never  ibund  an  opportu- 
nity. And  now,  what  does  it  matter? 
The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  are 
past.' 

'Let  me  do  it  for  you,'  said  Mr. 
Laurence.  'Whatever  our  future 
relation  to  one  another,  I  cannot 
consent  that  you  should  run  so  ter- 
rible a  risk  through  fault  of  mine. 
The  strain  upon  your  mind  has 
been  too  great  ahready.  Would  to 
heaven  I  could  have  borne  it  for 
you  1  but  you  forbid  me  even  the 
privilege  of  knowing  that  yoa  sof* 
fered.  Now  that  I  hAve  ascertained 
it,  it  must  be  my  care  that  tbo 
cause  of  our  separation  shall  at 
least  live  in  your  memory  only.' 
And  as  he  finished  speaking  he  at- 
tempted to  lift  the  box ;  nut  Mrs. 
Darner  sprang  forward  and  pre- 
vented him. 

'Leave  it!'  she  cried;  Mo  not 
dare  to  touch  it ;  it  is  mine  1  It  has 
gone  wherever  I  have  gone  for 
years.  Do  you  thmk,  for  the  little 
space  that  is  left  me,  that  I  wonld 
part  with  the  only  link  left  between 
me  and  my  dread  past?'  and  say- 
ing thus  she  threw  herself  upon  the 
black  trunk  and  burst  into  tears. 

'Blanche!  you  love  me  as  you 
ever  did,'  exclaimed  Herbert  Lau- 
rence. '  These  tears  confess  ii  Let 
me  make  amends  to  you  for  this; 
let  me  try  to  make  the  happiness  of 
yoTur  future  life!' 

But  before  his  sentence  was  ooih 
eluded  Mrs.  Damer  had  risen  from 
her  drooping  attitude  and  stood  be- 
fore him. 

'Make  amends  I'  she  echoed,  soom- 
fully.  'How  can  you  "make 
amends?"  Nothing  can  wipe  out 
the  memory  of  the  shame  and  miseiy 
that  I  have  passed  through,  nothing 
restore  the  quiet  conscience  I  have 
lost  I  do  not  know  if  I  love  you 
still  or  not.  When  I  think  of  it,  m/ 
head  swims,  and  I  only  feel  oon- 
fused  and  anxious.  But  I  am  sore 
of  one  thing,  that  the  horror  of  my 
remorse  for  even  having  listened  to 
you  has  power  to  overwhelm  any 
regret  that  may  bo  lingering  in  my 
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unworthy  breast,  and  that  the  mere 
fact  of  your  bodily  presence  is  agony 
to  me.  When  I  met  you  to-day  I 
was  battling  with  my  invention  to 
devise  some  means  of  leaving  the 
place  where  you  are  without  ex- 
citing suspicion.  If  you  ever  loved, 
have  pity  on  me  now ;  take  the  ini- 
tiative, and  rid  me  of  yourself.' 

'Is  this  your  final  decision, 
Blanche?'  he  asked,  slowly.  '  Will 
you  not  regret  it  when  too  late,  and 
you  are  left  alone  with  only  that  f 

She  shuddered,  and  he  caught  at 
the  fact  afi  a  sign  of  relenting. 

'Dearest,  loveliest,*  he  com- 
menced.— This  woman  had  been  the 
loveliest  to  him  in  days  gone  past, 
and  though  she  was  so  terribly 
changed  in  eyea  that  regarded  her 
less,  Herbert  Laurence,  her  once 
lover,  could  still  trace  above  the 
languor  and  debility  and  distress  of 
her  present  appearance,  the  fresh, 
sparkling  woman  who  had  sacrificed 
herself  for  his  sake;  and  although 
his  style  of  address  signified  more 
than  be  really  felt  for  her,  the  know- 
ledge of  how  much  she  had  under- 
gone since  their  separation  had  the 
power  to  make  him  imagine  that 
this  partial  reanimation  of  an  old 
fiame  was  a  proof  that  the  fire  which 
kindled  it  had  never  perished. — 
Therefore  it  did  not  appear  absurd 
in  his  mental  eyes  to  preface  his 
appeal  to  Mrs.  Darner  thus :  '  Dear- 
est, loveliest '  but  she  turned 

upon  as  though  he  had  insulted  her. 

'  Mr.  Laurence  I'  she  exclaimed, '  I 
have  told  you  that  the  past  is  past ; 
be  good  enough  to  take  me  at  my 
word.  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
lived  over  two  years  of  solitary 
shame  and  grief,  to  break  the  heart 
that  trusts  in  me  nowf  If  I  had 
any  wish,  or  any  thought  to  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  impossible.  I 
am  enveloped  by  kind  words  and 
acts,  by  care  and  attention,  which 
chain  me  as  closely  to  my  liome  as 
if  I  were  kept  a  prisoner  between 
four  walls.  I  could  not  free  myself 
if  I  would,'  she  continued,  throwing 
back  her  arms,  as  though  she  tnod 
to  break  an  invisible  thrall.  'I 
must  die  first;  the  cords  of  grati- 
tude are  bound  about  me  so  closely. 
It  is  killing  me,  as  nothing  else 


could  kill,'  she  added,  in  a  lower 
voice.  *I  lived  under  yoiir  loss, 
and  the  knowledge  of  my  own  dis- 
grace ;  but  I  cannot  live  under  his 
perpetual  kindness  and  perfect  trust. 
It  cannot  last  much  longer:  for 
mercy's  sake,  leave  me  in  peace 
until  the  end  comes!' 

'  And  the  box  ?'  he  demanded. 

'  I  will  provide  for  the  box  before 
that  time,'  she  answered,  sadly; 
'  but  if  you  have  any  fear,  keep  tJie 
key  yourself:  the  lock  is  not  one 
that  can  be  forced.' 

She  took  the  key  from  her  bosom, 
where  it  hung  on  a  broad  black 
ribbon,  as  she  spoke,  and  handed  it 
to  him.  He  accepted  it  without 
demur. 

'  You  are  so  rash,'  he  said ; '  it  will 
be  safer  with  me :  let  me  take  the 
box  also?' 

'  No,  no!'  said  Mrs.  Damer,  hur- 
riedly ;  *  you  shall  not ;  and  it  would 
be  no  use.  If  it  were  out  of  my 
sight,  I  should  dream  tiiat  it  was 
found,  and  talk  of  it  in  my  sleep. 
I  often  rise  in  the  night  now  to  see 
if  it  is  safe.  Nothing  could  do  away 
with  it.  If  you  buried  it,  some  one 
would  dig  it  up ;  if  you  threw  it  in 
the  water,  it  would  float.  It  would 
lie  still  nowhere  but  on  my  heart, 
where  it  ought  to  be ! — it  ought  to 
bel' 

Her  eyes  had  reassumed  the  wild, 
restless  expression  which  they  had 
took  whilst  speaking  of  the  past, 
and  her  voice  had  sunk  to  a  low, 
fearful  whisper. 

'  Tliis  is  madness,'  muttered  Her- 
bert Laurence ;  and  he  was  right 
On  the  subject  of  the  black  box 
Mrs.  Damer's  brain  was  turned. 

He  was  just  about  to  speak  to  her 
again,  and  try  to  reason  her  out  of 
her  folly,  when  voices  were  heard 
merrily  talking  together  in  the  hall, 
and  her  hw  worked  with  the  dread 
of  discovery. 

'  Go  1'  she  said ;  '  pray,  go  at  once. 
I  have  told  you  everything.'  And 
in  another  moment  Herbert  Lau- 
rence had  dashed  through  the  pas- 
sage to  the  privacy  of  his  own  room ; 
and  Mrs.  Olayton,  glowing  from  her 
drive,  and  with  a  fine  rosy  baby  in 
her  arms,  had  entered  the  apartment 
of  her  oousin. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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GIPSY   EYES. 

GIPST  eyes,  so  dark  and  tender, 
Bead  not  thus  my  inmost  sonl. 
Gipsy  Beauty,  in  thy  splendour, 
Of  this  heart  accept  the  whole. 
Dark  as  wine  thy  silken  tresses. 

Twined  with  braids  of  varied  dyes— 
Thou  who  spumest  my  caresses, 
Drink'st  my  soul  up  through  thine  eyes. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Thou  art  queen,  it  needs  but  seeing. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
Drain  not  thus  my  whole  life's  being ! 

Gipsy  eyes,  so  deep  and  earnest ; — 

Turn  their  gaze,  sweet  maid,  £rom  me. 
Since  to  ashes  thus  thou  bumest 

This  poor  heart  unpityingly. 
Spare  me,  gipsy ;— I  adore  thee— 
Dream  of  thee  by  m'ght  and  day. 
As  I  bow  me  here  before  thee. 
Droop  those  lids  and  spare  to  slay. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Thou  art  queen— there's  no  gainsaying. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
Spare  thy  lover,  humbly  praying. 

Gipsy  eyes— your  soul-lit  beaming 
Fills  my  spirit  night  and  day ; — 
Gipsy  maid,  amid  my  dreaming 

Thy  sweet  presence  haxmis  me  aye : 
Though  the  dance's  wildest  measure 

I  should  seek  to  fly  from  thee. 
In  the  midst  of  mirth  and  pleasure 
Thy  dark  glance  would  follow  me. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Thou  art  queen— I  must  adore  tlioc. 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
Low  my  spirit  bows  before  thee. 

Gipsy  ^es,  why  ever  haunt  me, 

Wheresoe'er  my  steps  may  stray  ? 
Nought  on  eartlAsould  ever  daunt  me 

Ck)uld  I  bask  'neath  you  for  aye : 
Pride  might  flaunt  me— wealth  might  shun  me : 

I  no  foirer  &te  would  ask 
Than  that  your  pure  light  should  sun  me. 
While  in  your  sweet  rays  I  bask. 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

As  your  dark  eyes  bum  above  me, 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
In  return,  I  pray  thee  love  me. 
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Gipsy  eyes,  in  gip^  arehness. 

Beading  ihns  this  soul  of  mine — 
Driving  hence  all  worldly  starchness. 

Ton— and  natoie— naie  divine  I 
On  some  breezy  spread  of  heather. 
Scorning  all  the  world  may  say, 
We  will  clasp  our  hands  together — 
Live  and  love  for  good  and  aye ! 
Fair  Gitana,  gipsy  Beauty, 

Subtle  witchery  possessing— 
Since  to  love  thee  is  a  duty. 
Sure  to  wed  thee  were  a  blessing ! 
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THERE  are  travellers  and  travel- 
lers. What  some  men  do  in  a 
wild  and  random  way,  from  the  love 
of  novelty,  adventure,  and  excite- 
ment, other  men  do  in  a  very  scien- 
tific and  methodical  way.  Professor 
Agassiz,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  one 
of  these,  and  lus  late  work  on  Brazil 
is  admirably  done.*  The  illustrious 
Swiss  aavant  is  now  a  naturalized 
American,  and  professor  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  U.S.  He  travelled 
under  circumstanoes  extraordinarily 
advantageous.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  his  wife  with  him,  a  luxury 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  every 
traveller.  In  the  next  place,  he  was 
franked,  as  to  all  his  expenses,  by  a 
generous  American  citizen,  zealous 
for  the  interests  of  science.  We 
hold  up  this  example  to  the  en- 
lightened emulation  of  our  country- 
men, and  may  cursorily  mention 
that  we  ourselves  desire  to  explore 
the  Nile  sources,  after  a  scientific 
and  exhaustive  &shion.  Further- 
more, this  greatly-to-be-commended 
citizen  famished  M.  Agassiz  with  a 
whole  staff  of  competent  assistants. 
In  addition  to  all  this  M.  Agassiz 
received  every  attention  from  all  the 
Brazilians  he  encountered,  from  the 
emperor  downwards.  The  expedi- 
tion under  such  exceedingly  &vouf- 
able  circumstances  was,  happily, 
attended  by  commensurate  results. 
♦  *  A  Journey  ia  Brazil/  By  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz.     Triibner. 
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Professor  Agassiz  has  really  won- 
derftd  things  to  report,  and  his  work 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  ichthyology. 
He  found  nearly  two  thousand  spe- 
cies of  iohthyological  fauna.  A 
single  small  lake  contained  more 
species  of  fresh-water  fish  than  all 
the  rivers  of  Europe  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Volga.  The  Amazon  contains 
twice  as  many  specimens  as  the 
Mediterranean,  and  more  than  the 
whole  Atlantic  from  pole  to  pole. 
Writing  from  Teffe,  M.  Agassiz  gives 
his  most  marvellous  entry :  '  I  had 
the  most  agreeable  and  unexpected 
surprise.  The  first  fish  brought  to 
me  was  the  acara,  and  by  an  un- 
looked-for good  fortune  it  was  the 
breeding  season,  and  it  had  its 
mouth  full  of  littie  young  ones  in 
the  process  of  development.  Here 
then  is  the  most  incredible  fact  in 
embryology  fully  confirmed.'  The 
professor  discovered  many  speci- 
mens furnishing  'a  complete  em- 
bryological  species,  some  of  them 
having  their  eggs  at  the  back  of 
the  gills.  In  examining  these  fishes, 
M.  Agassiz  (it  is  the  wife  who 
writes)  has  found  that  a  special 
lobe  of  the  brain  sends  large  nerves 
to  that  part  of  the  gills  which  pro- 
tects the  young;  thus  connecting 
the  care  of  the  offspring  with  the 
organ  of  intelligence.'  Some  of  M. 
Agassiz's  remarks  must  be  rather 
disappointing  to  hisBrazilian  friends, 
rather  disappointing  also  to  British 
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holders  of  Brazilian  bonds.  The 
country developes  slowly;  the  na- 
tional debt  is  increasing ;  the  Para- 
guayan war  seems  interminable. 
Slavery  remains,  though  the  slave- 
trade  is  supposed  to  be  abolished. 
The  mixture  of  races  seems  to  have 
had  a  much  more  unfavourable  re- 
sult than  in  America.  To  quote 
photographic  language,  man  is  a 
spoilt  negative.  'It  is  as  if  all 
clearness  of  iype  had  been  blurredj 
and  the  result  is  a  vague  compound, 
lacking  character  and  expression.' 
As  a  specimen  of  the  best  hteraturo 
of  scientific  travellings,  to  be  com- 
pared with  Darwin's '  Voyage  of  tiie 
Beagle/  this  work,  in  wMch  we 
claim  a  common  interest  with  our 
American  cousins,  must  stand  very 
high. 

In  Dr.  Collingwood's  account  of 
his  rambles  by  the  shores  of  Chinese 
waters,  we  have  another  work  which 
will  take  high  rank  in  the  literatore 
of  scientific  travel.*  Indeed,  the 
literary  interest  is  subordinate  to 
the  scientific  interest,  and  there  is 
more  of  scientific  terminology  than 
will  be  altogether  pleasing  to  the 
general  reader.  Dr.  Gollingwood  is 
a  little  mysterious  in  what  he  says 
about  himself  personally,  and  ap- 
pears to  give  us  to  understand  that 
his  operations  were  more  limited 
and  curtailed  by  other  people  than 
was  fair.  He  is  a  very  acute  and 
patient  observer,  and  has  made 
valuable  additions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Dauna  and  flora  of 
those  regions.  He  hazarded  the 
most  serious  sacrifices  in  the  in- 
terests of  science,  for  in  its  pur- 
suit he  would  wade  up  to  the  neck 
in  waters  haunted  by  sharks  and 
alligators.  He  ingenuously  con- 
fesses, however,  that  '  the  thoughtsr 
of  them  seldom  left  my  mind  quite 
free.'  Dr.  Gollingwood  does  not 
give  a  very  cheerful  account  of 
our  colony  of  Labuan,  which,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  was  ceded  to  the 
British  Government.    The  climate 

*  *  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  on  the  Shores 
and  Watere  of  the  Chinese  Sea:  being  Ob- 
servations in  Natural  History  during  a 
Voyage  to  China,  Foimosa,  Borneo,  Singa- 
pore, etc.,  made  in  Her  Mijesty's  yessels  in 
1 866  and  1867.'  By  Cuthbert  OoUiogwood, 
^.A.,  M.B.     Murray. 


is  bad,  trade  is  dull,  and  the  coal, 
on   which   so    much   expectation 
existed,  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have 
watched  with  interest  the  progress 
of  Rajah  Brooked  colony  of  Sarawak 
will  be  delighted  to  find  how  xno- 
mising  is  this  latest  account  of  it 
Mias  Burdett  Ooutts'  plantation  is 
not  indeed  very  flourishing.    By 
some  mismanagement  land  was  pur- 
chased for  her  in  an  unfieLvourable 
district  most  remote  from  the  abori- 
ginal Dyak  population  whom  ahe 
wished  to  benefit,  but  her  agent  is 
courageously  struggling  against  his 
complication  of   difficulties.     But 
civil  war  has  ceased,  and  piracy  has 
effectually  been  put  down,  and  a 
desolated  country  has  be^  made 
thriving,  and  '  every  man  sits  under 
his  own  vine  and  under  his  own  fig- 
tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid.' 
The  Sarawak  natives  are  not  devoid 
of  natural  humour,  as  we  gather 
from  the  mention  of  a  little  &ct  in 
natural   history.      'Another  littie 
bird,  having  a  note  not  unlike  that 
of  a  yellow-hammer,  was  pointed 
out  to  me  by  the  Malays  as  the 
alligator-bird,  about  which  th^  had 
a  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  alii* 
gators  of  the  rivers  were  constantly 
demanding  of  it  payment  of  a  debt 
long  due  to  them  frran  its  ancestors, 
to  which  the  bird  is  supposed  to 
reply,  *'  I  have  nothing  to  give  yon 
except  the  £eathers  of  my  tail,  and 
those  you  may  have  if  you  oan  get 
them;"  a  l^end  which  seems  in- 
tended to  place  their  most  dreaded 
enemy  in  a  ridiculous  light'    The 
water  snakes  swimming  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  in  Manilla  Bay  are 
as  curious  as  unpleasant     They 
are  nearly  all  venomous,  and  havo 
an  evil  habit  of  climbing  into  ships 
by  the  chains,  and  twining  them* 
selves  round  the  legs  of  cabin  pas- 
sengers.   The  part  of  the   work 
which  relates  to  China  is  interest- 
ing.   The  author  clears  up  much 
misconception   in   relation  to  the 
opium  traffic,  and  shows  that  con* 
firmed  opium-eating  is  not  so  ex* 
tensive  or  so  destructive  as  bard* 
drinking  in  England.    He  partook 
of  tea  which  cost  ten  guineas  a 
pound,  but  he  was  not  able  to  detect 
any  superiority  of  flavour  to  account 
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for  this  superiority  of  price.  Pr. 
Col  ling  wooa  remarks  on  the  beauty 
of  the  tropical  midnight  skies, — the 
Southern  Cross,  and  the  Magellanic 
Clouds,  the  wonderful  nebula  in 
Argo,  and  their  accompanying  clus- 
ters; but  holds  that  our  Northern 
sky  is  nothing  inferior  to  the 
Southern,  so  far  as  regards  richness 
in  constdlations.  He  gives  a  re* 
markable  case  of  'moon-blindness,' 
which  lasted  till  next  moon,  which 
curiously  illustrates  the  wonis  '  the 
sun  shall  not  hurt  thee  by  day,  nor 
the  moon  bym'ght.'  In  an  animated 
description,  he  does  full  justice  to 
that  intense  animation  which  always 
pervades  the  Canton  river.  His  de- 
scription of  the  moral  life  of  the 
Chinese  is  to  the  last  degree  sad  and 
depressing,  and  is  to  be  set  over 
against  the  favourable  and  much 
too  highly-coloured  accounts  of 
other  travellers.  Even  in  Hong 
Kong,  more  European  than  Oriental, 
life  is  insecure  in  the  broad  noon- 
day, and  hardly  the  smallest  value 
is  attached  to  human  life  through- 
out the  country.  Dr.  Collingwood's 
zeal  for  knowledge  does  not  seem  to 
have  persuaded  him  to  partake  of 
the  national  viands  of  dead  rat  and 
dog.  His  account  of  the  Overland 
Bouta,  and  of  his  touching  at  St. 
Helena  and  Ascension,  on  the  way 
home,  though  interesting,  are  too 
well-worn  topics  to  need  discus- 
sion. 

Another  work,  with  considerable 
pretensions  to  the  title  of  scientific 
travel,  is  Mr.  Boyle's  '  Bide  Across 
a  Continent'*  His  object  was  to 
investigate  the  antiquities  of  Nica- 
ragua, which  he  has  done  in  a 
manner  sufQciently  satis&ctoiy,  but 
his  sketches  of  scenery  and  con- 
temporary manners  will  be  more 
popular  reading.  He  states  in  a 
note  that  many  boys  are  sent  from 
Nicaragua  to  be  educated  in  |2ng« 
land,  at  Stoneyhurst,  which  is  so 
crowded  with  foreign  boys  as  to 
have  nothing  English  about  it,  ex- 
cept the  locality.  Mr.  Boyle  has  a 
specialty  for  snakes  and  alligators, 
and  these  unpleasant  animals  really 

*  <A  Ride  Aeraas  a  Contineot:  a  Per- 
sonal Narrative  of  Wanderiogs  through 
Niearagaa  and  Coita  Rica.'  By  Frederick 
Boyle,  F.R.G.S.     Bentlev. 


make  very  pleasant  reading.  He 
gives  an  account  of  that  rarest  of 
reptiles,  the  colebra  de  sangre,  or 
'blood-snake/  The  bite,  in  ten 
minutes'  time,  produces  a  sweat  of 
blood.  The  entire  blood  of  the 
person  bitten  exudes  through  the 

gores,  and  death  comes  in  half  an 
our  at  the  longest  On  the  other 
hand,  the  bite  of  the  oorale  solidifies 
the  blood.  Mr.  Boyle  amusingly 
describes  the  cannibal  fishes  who 
harmlessly  nibble  at  all  comers. 

His  travelling  experiences  fill  us 
with  a  sensation  of  envy.  We  can 
well  understand  the  case  of  a  quiet 
country  clergyman,  a  few  years  ago, 
who  after  reading  such  descriptions 
set  off  for  a  tropical  country  in  order 
to  realize  themi  and  then  came  home 
again.  For  instance:  'We  left  the 
forest  region  for  a  time,  and  entered 
the  loveliest  stretch  of  the  "  flower- 
prairie  "  that  the  fancy  of  man  could 
conceive.  Here  and  there  was  a 
great  tree,  standing  by  itself  or  iu 
company  with  one  or  two  others, 
and  looking  as  if  planted  by  man's 
hand.  On  every  side  of  us,  under- 
foot, overhead,  and  on  either  hand, 
were  piles  and  stacks  of  blossom. 
They  were  heaped  ap  as  I  never 
saw  them  before  or  since.  Solid 
masses  of  leaf  and  flower,  twisted 
and  twined,  of  a  hundred  different 
species  and  colours,  stood  up  twenty 
feet  high  all  round,  leaving  smooth 
green  alleys  of  grass  between  by 
which  we  rode  along.  All  the  con- 
servatories of  England  could  not 
have  supplied  such  wild  extrava- 
gancies of  flowers,  nor  all  the  land- 
scape gardeners  in  the  world  such 
dreamy  order  of  confusion.'  Mr. 
Boyle  believes  that  the  Anglo- 
American  blood  and  the  Spanish 
blood  cannot  subsist  together  on  the 
same  continent,  and  truly  says  that 
it  requires  no  prophet  to  say  which 
must '  go  under.'  He  states,  and  we 
are  glad  to  welcome  the  statement 
from  one  of  Mr.  Boyle's  accuracy  of 
information,  that  the  Englishman, 
both  collectivel  V  and  individually,  ia 
almost  sympathetic  with  the  Ame- 
rican of  the  State&  The  discovery 
of  the  cinerary  urns  and  other 
antiquities  is  full  of  interest  for  the 
savant  Mr.  Boyle  believes  that  Cen- 
tral America  will  yet  reveal    the 
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most  astounding  discovories  to  the 
antiquary ;  that  there  are  dead  cities 
oonoealed  in  unTisited  regions,  of 
far  greater  size  and  splendour  than 
any  yet  known.  Even  now  at  times 
the  startled  traveller  is  brought  &06 
to  £ace  with  sculptures  of  colossal 
boldnesa  Mr.  Boyle  has  also  some 
interesting  allusions  to  the  strange 
and  indomitable  race  of  the  Gua« 
tuBOB,  or  White  Indians,  of  the  Bio 
Frio,  of  whom  marvelloua  tales  are 
told,  and  belieyes  that  they  are  pro- 
bably descended  from  English  buc- 
caneers. 

Mr.  Chapman's  prodigious  to- 
lumes*  remind  us  of  an  expression 
of  Coleridge's  on  a  yerbose  work, 
'  Sir,  they  are  a  continent  of  mud.' 
We  have  no  right  to  call  the  work 
muddy,  but  there  is  something  truly 
continental  about  its  dimensions. 
The  taste  for  travel  at  the  present 
time  runs  very  strongly  in  an  African 
direction.  We  need  hardly  say,  in 
reference  to  Abyssinian  travel,  that 
Mr.  Murray's  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Mansfield  Parkins'  travels  is  the 
very  best  of  the  set,  and  can  hardly 
be  exceeded  by  Mr.  Plowden's,  or 
Mr.  Stem's  work,  and  that  the 
papers  read  at  the  Boyal  Geo- 
graphical Society  are  of  a  highly 
scientific  character.  Mr.  Chapman's 
work  is  of  a  thoroughly  genuine 
character.  He  himself  is  not  in 
England,  but,  like  Mr.  BoflBn,  he 
keeps  a  literary  man,  who  'edits' 
him.  The  literary  man,  by  his 
system  of  excision  or  non-excision, 
has  spared  the  author's  feelings 
rather  than  the  reader's,  and  we 
never  met  a  work  which  depended 
more  on  intrinsic  merit  than  on 
any  charm  of  composition.  Mr. 
Chapman  went  out  to  get  ivory, 
and  although  he  procured  a  prodi- 
gious quantity,  he  seems  to  have 
been  very  hardly  remunerated  for 
his  trouble  and  expenditure.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  work  belongs 
to  the  account  of  the  large  game. 
Mr.  Chapman  knew  a  man  who 
killed  fifteen  lions  in  a  single  night 
He  lnew  another  who  could  reckon 
up  his  thousand  slain  elephants. 

*  *Traveb  in  the  Interior  of  South 
Africa;  oomprising  Fifteen  Years'  Hunting 
and  Trading.'  By  James  Chapman,  F.R.G.S. 
Bell  &  Daldy,  and  Kdwnrd  Stanford. 


The  exploits  of  Gordon  Cnmming 
and  Jules  Gerard  are  nothing  to 
this.  He  says  that  ten  tolerable 
marksmen,  with  rifles,  could  sup- 
port an  army  of  i,ooo  men  across 
any  part  of  AMca  where  guns  are 
not  in  general  use.  We  wonder  if 
Sir  Bobert  Napier  wonld  endorse 
this  statement  It  seems  that  since 
Dr.  Livingstone  discovered  Lake 
Ngami  in  1849  it  has  been  fre- 
quented by  a  crowd  of  traders, 
many  of  whom  would  secure  a 
thousand  pounds*  worth  of  ivory  for 
two  hundrod  of  goods.  The  natives 
can  now  drive  a  very  good  bargain 
for  themselves,  and  haggle  after  the 
most  approved  European  fashion. 
Li  another  respect  the  Bushman 
approximates  to  a  custom  which  is 
very  frequent  in  civilized  life.  We 
are  told  that  '  for  the  &ther-in-law« 
a  young  man  always  entertains  a 
high  regard,  but  after  marriage  he 
shuns  his  mother-in-law,  never  per- 
haps speaking  to  her  again  for  the 
whole  of  his  life.'  Mr.  Chapman 
confidently  states  a  fact,  which  it 
would  be  quite  worth  while  to  esta- 
blish, if  possible ;  namely,  that  the 
oil  of  the  black  shark^the  man-eat- 
ing shark— is  as  good,  if  not  better, 
than  cod-liver  oil.  They  are  com- 
mon enough.  Mr.  Chapman  speared 
twenty-two  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  upwards  of  two  hundred 
gallons  of  oil  can  be  obtained  from 
a  single  fis\i.  He  speaks  strongly 
in  favour  of  Gordon  Cumming, 
whose  narrative  was  much  discre- 
dited when  it  first  appeared.  The 
natives,  called  Namaquas,  are  fond 
of  strong  drink  beyond  all  records 
that  have  been  proserved  of  that 
propensity.  When  they  cannot  get 
spirits  they  will  manu&cture  a  tea 
out  of  pepper,  and  even  drink  col- 
lodion out  of  the  chemical  box. 

Mr.  Chapman's  strong  conviction 
is  that  the  establishment  of  a  line 
of  commercial  stations  across  South- 
ern Africa  from  sea  to  sea  would  be 
fraught  with  the  most  important 
social  and  conunercial  results.  If 
the  information  brought  by  the  Ger- 
man traveller,  Herr  Memnch,  turns 
out  to  be  correct,  that  there  are 
goldfields,  more  extensive  than  those 
in  California  and  Australia,  in  tho 
neighbourhood    of    the    Zambesi, 
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there  will  be  a  migratory  influx  far 
Taster  and  more  rapid  than  can  be 
produced  by  any  ordinary  traffic. 
Herr  Maunch  is  traversing  Africa 
from  Natal  to  the  Mediterranean  at 
the  instance  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  Gotha.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  little  information  is 
generally  possessed  in  England  of 
the  progress  of  geographical  inyes- 
tigation  made  imder  the  auspices  of 
foreign  goyemments  and  learned 
societies.  Mr.  Chapman  imparts  a 
semi-scientific  character  to  his  book 
by  a  large  appendix  on  the  animals 
of  Intertropical  South  Africa.  We 
observo  that  Mr.  Chapman,  in  a 
frank  and  unbiassed  way,  bears 
strong  and  constant  testimony  in 
favour  of  the  missionaries,  which 
must  be  set  against  some  of  the 
grudging  statements  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Anthropological  Society. 
He  mentions  one  important  matter 
in  which  he  dissents  from  the  mis- 
sionaries, that  of  polygamy.  Bishop 
Colenso,  if  we  remember  aright,  has 
also  issued  a  publication  holding 
the  same  views  as  Mr.  Chapman. 
The  missionaries  tell  the  savages 
that  they  must  put  away  their  wives 
if  they  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the 
status  of  Christians.  The  savages 
urge  that  they  will  be  guilty  of 
cruelty  and  ill  faith  if  they  abandon 
their  plighted  wives ;  that  they  will 
be  exposing  them  to  poverty  and 
evil,  and  they  talk  about  the  poly- 
gamy of  Abraham  and  David.  There 
is  a  well-known  story  of  a  barbarian 
who,  being  told  that  he  must  put 
away  his  wives,  solved  the  theolo- 
gical difficulty  by  eating  them  all 
except  his  favourite.  We  almost 
think  the  missionaries  might  con- 
descend to  this  weakness  of  poly- 
gamy at  the  outset,  trusting  to  the 
growth  of  principle  eventually  to 
exterminate  the  custom. 

THB  CONSULTINa  FHTStGIAN. 

If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
a  fashionable  physician,  and  really 
intend  to  aim  at  the  topmost  bought 
of  the  profession,  the  first  point  to 
settle  is  whether  yon  mean  to  live 
north  or  south  of  Oxford  Street. 
I  do  not  say  that  commanding  ability 
will  not  win  its  way  in  Queen  Anne 
Street  or  Henrietta  Street,  but  it  is 
a  medical  axiom  that  you  ought  to 


l^  as  near  as  you  can  to  Grosvenor 
Square.  How  sweet  are  those  earliest 
guineas  which  the  commencing  phy- 
sician takes!  I  have  known  the 
good  fellows  who  will  write  you  a 
cheque,  almost  to  any  amount,  for 
some  cause  dear  to  their  heart,  but 
who  would  absolutely  refuse  on  any 
terms  to  part  with  one  of  those  par- 
ticular guineas.  How  exultingly 
they  gloat  over  the  little  pyramid 
that  rises,  oh  I  so  very  slowly,  per- 
haps under  a  glass  cover  or  in  some 
cherished  receptacle.  Those  first 
thirty  or  forty  guineas  are  destmed, 
believe  me,  to  no  petty  or  vulgar 
use.  They  will  be  set  aside  for 
some  sacred  purpose.  They  are 
meant  for  some  suostantial  present 
to  father  and  mother,  for  a  watch 
for  a  sister  or  a  future  bride,  or  per- 
haps for  the  wedding  ring  and  the 
wedding  tour.  How  pleasant  it  is 
to  lounge  away  mornings  with  such 
men,  brimful  with  science  and  wit 
and  health  and  hope — men  who  must 
stay  at  home  that  they  may  not  lose 
the  chance  of  a  patient,  and  yet  with 
not  much  danger  that  they  will  sufier 
from  that  happiest  of  interruj)tion8. 
And  when  they  are  so  gloriously 
interrupted  there  is  perhaps  a  little 
pardonable  afiectation  of  delay  in 
order  to  convey  the  impression  that 
they  are  v^  much  engaged  and 
winning  their  way  to  eminence  at  a 
tremendous  rate.  Yet  they  will 
own  to  me  that  their  progress  is 
very  slow  without  being  very  sure, 
and  will  sigh  for  the  distant  sound  of 
that  river  of  guineas  which  will 
rapidly  overflow  the  little  drawer, 
and  will  have  to  be  carried  off  once 
a  week  to  Coutts's.  They  some- 
times forget  that  now  is  their  happy 
prime  and  glorious  period  of  leisure, 
with  the  very  best  opportunity  for 
study  and  experiment,  not  to  men- 
tion that  now  is  the  time  when  they 
can  get  np  little  dinner-parties  at 
Greenwich,  and  frequent  their  clubs, 
and  have  stalls  at  the  Opera,  and 
take  a  long  holiday  on  the  Conti- 
nent 0  fortunati  nxmium  bona  si 
sua  norint 

But,  as  Thackeray  says, '  wait  till 
you  come  to  forty  year.'  Fifteen 
years  have  passed  away,  so  inter- 
minable in  the  prospect,  so  rapid  in 
retrospect,  and  my  whilom  friend, 
who  when  he  began  to  practise  had 
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60  mnch  of  the  rich,  wild  aroma  of 
medical- Btadent  life  about  him,  and 
groaned  over  his  enforced  leiBitre, 
and  who  made  a  pantomimic  gesture 
of  delight  as  he  added  another  guinea 
to  the  magic  store,  is  now  a  oonault- 
ing  physician  of  high  repute.  I  go 
to  call  on  Smith.  I  call  him  Smith 
because  long  experience  of  the 
world  has  shown  me  that  the  Smiths 
are  a  much  more  acute  and  able  set 
of  men  than  the  Brownses,  Joneses, 
and  Bobinaons.  I  find  out  after- 
wards what  a  very  busy  man  Smith 
is.  He  goes  to  bed  late,  and  yet  he 
has  to  get  up  early  to  write.  I 
wonder  whether  he  ever  does  any- 
thing at  poetry,  or  takes  a  turn  at 
that  contemplated  domestic  drama 
which  was  to  appear  at  the  Olympic. 
No  I  Smith  has  business  of  the  most 
serious  possible  kind,  which  will  tax 
all  his  powers  to  the  utmost.  He 
is  a  reaJly  worthy  man,  a  man  of 
high  scientific  character,  which  will 
perhaps  stand  still  higher  on  a 
luture  day;  not  a  heartless  quack 
of  the  St  John  Long  kind,  nor  any 
fashionable  humbug  wafted  into 
eminence  by  the  caprice  of  the  hour. 
He  will  have  to  write  for  hours  be- 
fore breakfiust ;  letters  to  provincial 
practitioners  who  have  sent  him  pi^ 
ticnts;  letters  to  old  patients  who 
havo  written  to  him  for  fresh  in- 
structions; letters  to  unknown  cor- 
respondents who  are  resorting  to 
him  through  the  imperfect  medium 
of  the  post  Then  till  luncb-time 
he  has  to  wait  for  the  consulting 

Eatients,  and  then  till  dinner-time 
e  has  to  drive  out  and  make  his 
calls,  and  after  dinner  he  can  never 
call  his  time  his  own,  for  he  may 
have  to  attend  some  urgent  case  or 
unexpectedly  be  summoned  into  the 
country,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
hard-earned  repose  the  night-bell 
may  suddenly  sound  its  alarm.  In 
the  midst  of  such  cares  there  is  the 
racking  feeling  that,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  issues  of  life  and  death  are 
depending  upon  him.  One  of  thoso 
unaccountable  oversights  which 
sometimes  happen  to  the  most  wary 
and  a  life  may  be  sacrificed ;  a  sud- 
den, happy  thought  and  a  remedy 
may  be  chosen  which  will  act  with 
the  charm  of  a  specific.  '  And  let 
me  tell  you,  my  dear  fellow,'  said 
Smith,  '  that  this  kind  of  fluke  or 


inspiration  does  sometimes  happen 
to  a  fellow.  There  was  a  poor  lady 
whom  I  need  to  attend  who  suffered 
from  a  frightful  pabi  entirely  out  of 
our  reach,  a  kind  of  case  which  pro> 
bably  had  no  precise  parallel  in 
England  at  the  time ;  and  suddenly 
one  day  a  thought  came  into  my 
mind  that  a  particular  medicine, 
whose  action  I  could  not  even  ex- 
plain to  myself,  would  act  in  her 
case  like  a  specific,  and  by  Jovo  I  sir, 
so  it  did.'  For  my  own  part  I  won- 
der that  medical  men  are  not  a  wild 
and  haggard  set,  instead  of  being, 
as  a  rule,  so  exceedingly  composed 
and  urbane.  I  must  say  to  Smith's 
credit  that  he  certainly  looks  rather 
haggard,  and  his  brilliant  laugh, 
which  was  once  an  illustrious  insti* 
tation,  is  now  quite  gone,  and  he 
now  smiles  seldom  and  smiles  rather 
sadly. 

About  noon  I  call   at   Smith's 
housa    A  most  decorous  servant  in 
black,  with  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  facial  muscles  that  enables 
him   to  assume  an  expreesion  of 
gentle  condolence,  ushers  me  into 
the  waiting-room,  which  is  marked 
off  by  a  folding-door  from  the  con- 
sulting-room.    There  are  about  a 
dozen  persons  waiting.    One  or  two 
of  them  are  dead  men,  that  is,  posi- 
tive incurables.    Others  are  dead 
men  in  a  much  milder  sense,  in  the 
sense  that  they  will  bring  no  profit 
to  Dr.  Smith.     One  is  an  author 
making  his  thousand  a  year,  but 
though  well  able  to  pay,  Br.  Smith 
will  follow  the  wholesome  rule  of 
not  taking  a  fee  from  a  literary  man. 
There  is  no  similar  rule  in  the  case 
of  that   hard-worked   curate,   bat 
nevertheless  Dr.  Smith  will  take  no 
fee  from  him.    Neither  in  the  esse 
of  that  hectic,  consumptive-looking 
girl,  of  the  governess  class,  will  any 
fee  be  taken.    A  mere  fee  has  ceased 
to  be  a  matter  of  importance  or 
even  of  interest  to  Dr.  Smith.    Of 
course  the  aggregate  of  fees  is  enor- 
mously  important   to  him,  bat  a 
single  fee,  or  a  few  fees  more  or  lees, 
will  be  of  a  very  slender  considera- 
tion to  hioL    In  the  case  of  the  in- 
curables I  have  mentioned,  let  it 
not  bo  thought  that  their  visit  to 
the  consulting  physician  will  be  of 
no  avail,  for  he  will  assure  them 
all  the  arts  and  appliances  by  which 
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distressing  symptoms  may  be  modi- 
fied and  life  be  rendered  more  Cole- 
rable  and  prolonged.  Now  this 
large  waiting-room  is  of  a  heaTjr 
kind,  in  a  heavy  street,  and  with 
heavy  farnitiire.  The  scarlet  cover 
of  the  last  number  of  '  London  So- 
ciety' strikes  brilliantly  throaghthe 
gloom.  Some  of  those  who  are  wait- 
ing appear  to  be  sad  enough,  but 
others  are  so  cheerful  and  conver- 
sational that  their  ailments  must  be 
light  indeed,  or  perhaps  they  are 
only  attending  on  behalf  of  invalid 
friends.  There  is  some  little  mur- 
muring of  discontent,  for  a  man  has 
been  closeted  with  the  doctor  for  the 
last  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  His 
case  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and 
the  doctor  will  not  be  hurried  in 
his  diagnosis.  Then  one  or  two 
cases  are  disposed  cf  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  mcredible  rapidity,  but 
they  are  perfectly  plain  to  the  doc- 
tor, and  the  patients  have  the  per- 
fect confldenoe  that  they  will  get 
whatever  time  they  really  require. 

Smith  calls  me  in.  As  the  fold- 
ing-door opens,  there  is  a  slight 
murmur  of  dissatisfaction  from  a 
military  man  who  has  been  waiting 
impatiently  during  all  the  time  that 
the  obscure  case  has  been  under- 
going investigation. 

'  This  is  not  a  medical  visit,'  said 
Smith,  in  courteous  explanation  to 
the  army  man,  'and  you  shall  not 
be  detained  five  minutes.'  Then 
Smith  grasped  me  heartily  by  the 
hand.  *  Up  to  the  eyes  in  business, 
old  fellow,^  said  he,  'but  so  very 
glad  to  see  you  I  Bather  difierent 
from  the  first  three  years,  when  all 
my  guineas  clubbed  together  hardly 
bought  Lucy  her  watch.'  Then 
came  a  lot  of  hurried  questions. 
I  rose  to  go,  and  I  noted  that  Smith 
had  an  eye  upon  his  watch  all  this 
time.  'We  have  only  had  three 
minutes,'  said  Smith,  glancing  at 
the  hand, '  and  there  are  two  more 
to  spare.*  I  had  no  idea  that  so 
much  talking  might  be  compressed 
into  two  minutes.  '  But  come  and 
dine  here  to-night.   Seven.' 

I  am  there  sharp  at  seven.  I 
don't  suppose  that  Smith  is  one  of 
those  unsatisfactory  seven  for  eight 
sort  of  people.  Mrs.  Smith  (or 
Bella  Dale  that  was)  receives  me, 
and  says  her  husband  will  be  in 


directly.  So  he  is;  rather  anxious- 
looking  and  jaded.  He  is  not  alto- 
gether acclimatised  to  this  sort  of 
work,  but  that  will  come  by-and-by. 
He  caresses  his  children,  and  affec- 
tionately smooths  his  wife's  hair. 
Now  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  of  all.  That  afternoon  Smith 
had  been  attending  some  desperate 
fever  cases— typhus  and  scarlatina 
— and  a  case  of  small-pox.  And 
yet  his  wife  rejoices  in  that  loving 
touch,  and  his  children  will  not 
be  restrained  from  his  caresses.  I 
wonder  if  Lucy  Smith  feels  quite 
comfortable.  I  wonder  if  Smith 
himself  does.  Smith  afterwards 
owns  to  me  that  at  times  he  feels  a 
little  uneasy;  but  he  takes  eveiy 
precaution,  and  knows  that  he  is 
doing  his  duty ;  he  trusts  to  Provi- 
dence, and  keeps  his  powder  dry. 
I  am  the  first  to  arrive ;  but  Mrs. 
Smith  tells  me  that  they  have  a 
few  friends.  '  We  often  have  a  few 
friends,'  said  Lucy;  '  he  says  that  a 
pleasant  little  dinner-party  freshens 
him  up,  and  is  a  most  enjoyable  part 
of  the  day.' 

We  go  down  to  dinner.  It  is  laid 
in  the  large  dining-room  where  I 
saw  all  the  visitors  that  morning. 
That  heavy  room  is  transformed  into 
a  blaze  of  light  and  splendour,  flow 
odd  and  grim  is  life,  so  hard  and  vio- 
lent in  ite  ever-recurring  contrasts ! 
J'Jxit  a  crew  of  spectres,  and  enter  a 
crew  of  revellers!  There,  in  that 
part  of  the  room  where  the  hectic 
governess  sat,  is  a  beautiful  young 
creature  in  high  health,  and  with  a 
glowing  expression  of  happiness. 
As  she  raises  her  glass  of  cham- 
pagne to  her  lips,  she  is  a  fairy  em- 
bodiment of  the  health  and  pros- 
perity of  this  world.  There  is  tho 
great  Sir  Ralston  Taylor.  He  was 
the  great  Court  physician  once,  with 
an  enormous  practice,  but  his  day 
is  almost  over  now,  and  he  is  heartily 
glad  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
He  is  a  fine  example  of  what  ju- 
dicious self-preservation  will  accom- 
plish. If  people  only  understood 
the  art  of  self-preservation,  there 
would  be  no  need  to  consult  phy- 
sicians. There  is  also  a  very  rising 
surgeon  present,  who  has  recently 
gained  immortal  glory  by  inventing 
the  most  horrible  kind  of  operation 
which  it  could  ever  enter  into  the 
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human  mind  to  oonoeiTe.  SiiBalsion 
tells  us  one  of  his  Court  anecdotes. 
*  One  day/  he  says, '  I  was  driving 
with  King  George  IV.  into  the 
coxmtry,  and  we  passed  a  fine-look- 
ing mansion^  with  a  neat  lodge  and 
trim  gardens.  There  was  something 
odd  and  indefinable  about  the  man- 
sion. "Taylor,"  said  the  King, 
"  that  is  the  very  place  for  a  mad 
asylum."  And  would  you  believe 
it/  added  Sir  Balston,  'I  found 
upon  inquiry  that  it  toas  a  mad 
asylum  1' 

The  anecdote  was  mild;  but  we 
like  Sir  Ealston's  Court  stories, 
especially  one  that  does  honour  to 
the  royal  discernment.  Then  the 
great  surgeon  told  a  story  about 
Abemethy.  It  is  very  odd,  but  did 
you  ever  spend  an  evening  with  a 
set  of  medical  men  without  hearing 
a  story  about  Abemethy  ?  I  aknost 
think  I  can  defy  you  to  say  you 
hava  It  shows  that  he  was  a  great 
and  good  man ;  and  also  what  re- 
markable force  of  character  he  pos- 
sessed, that  he  has  so  pernmnently 
taken  possession  of  the  medical 
mind.  I  asked  Smith  about  the 
army  man,  the  consideration  of 
whose  case  I  had  for  a  few  minutes 
retarded  that  momiDg.  '  A  case  of 
approximate  del.  trem,,'  Smith  ex- 
plains. '  Knocked  him  off  to  a  pint- 
tx>ttle  of  bitter  beer,  and  two  glasses 
of  sherry  per  diem,  A  man  of  clubs 
and  messes;  always  in  a  state  of 
brandy  and  soda:  begins  to  hear 
noises  and  see  serpents.  Told  him 
to  go  down  into  the  country  and  see 
his  old  father.*  I  ask  Smith,  rather 
seriously,  whether  he  will  come 
right  again  by-and-by.  Smith  thinks 
that  the  chances  are  about  five  hun-> 
dred  to  one  against  him.  '  A  man 
like  that  has  got  no  bones  in  his 
character/  explains  Smith.  'Sod- 
dened  and  sottish,  he  has  sapped 
all  powers  of  mmd  and  strength  of 
resolution.  He  will  pick  up  for  a 
few  months,  perhaps,  but  in  reality 
he  was  the  saddest  of  all  the  cases 
I  had  this  morning,  and  some  of 
them  were  very  distressing.' 

I  have  had  several  talks  with 
Smith  since  about  the' people  who 
consult  him.  They  are  not  aJl  sad 
cases.  It  is  a  savage  satisfieustion  to 
him,  he  says,  when  people  come  to 
him  whose  real  error  is  overheating 


and  over-drinking,  to  act  in  accord- 
anee  with  Abemethy's  savage  pre- 
scription, although  he  is  obtiged  to 
use  a  more  conciliatory  mode.  So 
also  he  is  pleased  to  pay  a  daily 
visit  to  a  certain  rich  old  dowager. 
She  is  not  ill,  and  she  hardly  thinks 
she  is  ill;  but  she  cannot  forego 
the  satisfaction  of  a  daily  chat  with 
her  doctor,  to  whom  she  punctually 
hands  a  brace  of  guineas.  This  is 
not  so  bad  as  what  the '  Saturday 
Beview'  mentioned  the  other  day, 
of  a  physician  taking  his  fifteen 
guineas  for  each  such  visit.  Then 
again,  there  are  some  hy^hon- 
driacs  who  are  not  really  iU,  bat 
make  themselves  just  as  wretched 
as  if  they  were.  Then  again,  there 
are  some  gentle  chronic  cases,  of  an 
interesting  and  even  ^tcosi-poetical 
nature,  and  who  would  almost  be 
loath  to  lose  the  ailments  which 
confer  so  many  prfvileges.  They 
are  something  like  the  old  gentle- 
man who,  having  a  long  painleaB 
illness,  declared  that  he  had  never 
beto  truly  happy  and  comfortable 
till  then,  and  aimounced  his  inten- 
tion of  keeping  his  bed  or  bis  room 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  aie 
many  graver  cases,  on  which  I  do 
not  care  to  dwell.  Mr.  Warren,  in 
his  '  Diary  of  a  Late  Physician/  sajs 
there  are  cases  so  horrible,  that  the 
man  who  hears  of  them  might  almosfc 
fftU  on  his  knees  and  pray  that  he 
might  forget  Once  I  thought  that 
this  was  an  exaggeration,  but  I 
hardly  think  so  now. 

nUBY  NOTES. 

The  great  pob'tical  event  of  Ib^ 
was  unquestionably  the  Irish  debatei 
This  piriicular  Irish  question,  which 
after  dismembering  cabinets  and  up- 
setting the  coxmt^  had  quietiy  gone 
asleep  for  a  whole  generation,  is  nov 
once  more  awakening  into  fierce 
life.  It  is  a  question  exceedingly 
well  calculated  to  popularize  the 
study  of  politics,  in  the  higher  mean- 
ing of  that  much-abi^  term. 
Many  persons  also  to  whom  mere 
politics  would  not  be  attractive,  will 
be  attracted  by  the  historical  and 
semi-religious  interest  belonging  to 
this  subject  Mr.  Gladstone's  oomae 
will  be  productive  of  many  advan* 
tages.     It  has  simplified  matters. 
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It  has  cleared  the  decks  for  action. 
It  has  raised  a  sharp,  intelligible 
issue  for  the  hustings.  It  has  re« 
duoed  into  form  the  chaotic  masses 
of  party.  It  has  turned  the '  rabble* 
into  a  trained  militia.  It  has  re- 
conciled the  Liberal  party  and 
their  illustrious  leader  on  the  basis 
of  a  common  object  and  a  compre- 
hensive policy.  It  will  also  show 
the  Oonservatiye  party  that  conser- 
vatism, and  not  the  out-liberalling 
the  Liberals  is,  after  all,  their  most 
important  political  function,  and  I 
imagine  that  many  obserrers  among 
those  who  try  to  look  far  into  the 
future  will  discern  that  this  will  be 
their  chief  work  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Here  is  the  tocsin  clearly  sounded 
for  the  general  election.  That  elec- 
tion will  probably  not  change  the 
aspect  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
a  greater  extent  than  was  the  case 
at  the  last  general  election,  just  be- 
fore Lord  Palmerston's  death,  when 
the  changes  were  really  very  con* 
siderable.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  King  Domes  will  clearly 
recognize  all  the  royalty  that  has 
been  thrust  upon  him.  In  the 
mean  time  we  hope  to  soothe  him 
and  regulate  him  and  educate  him 
and  soften  his  manners,  nor  suffer 
him  to  become  brutal.  But  when 
he  finds  his  strength  he  will  use  it, 
and  when  he  gets  into  a  certain 
groove  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist 
him.  I  do  not  here  argue  out  this 
vexed  question  of  the  Irish  church. 
But  its  abolition  will  be  the  sliding 
on  to  a  new  groove,  an  unchainiDg 
of  forces  which  will  continue  their 
energetic  work.  As  soon  as  the 
cry  that  the  church  in  Ireland  is 
the  church  of  a  minority  has  done 
its  work,  we  shall  have  the  cry  that 
in  England  the  church  is  the  church 
of  a  minority.  Perhaps  the  church 
can  better  do  without  the  state  than 
the  state  without  the  church.  The 
union  of  church  and  state  exists  not 
that  the  church  may  become  po- 
litical, but  that  the  state  may  be- 
come religious.  The  ultimate  ten- 
dencies of  things  point  to  a  conflict 
not  only,  as  in  times  past,  against  a 
hereditary  chamber  and  a  heredi- 
tary crown,  but  against  capital, 
skilled  labour,  and  more  important 
things  still.  The  Conservative  party 


has  got  their  work  marked  out  for 
them  through  the  next  generation.  ^ 

One  is  very  glad  to  find  two 
operarhouses  open,  after  all,  this 
season.  Mr.  Gye  has  for  years  acted 
so  admirably  in  every  respect  that, 
for  his  own  sake,  we  should  have 
been  glad  if  a  transfer  of  his  pro- 
perty to  Mr.  Mapleson's  company 
could  have  been  effected.  After  so 
many  years'  active  work  it  is  only 
natural  that  he  should  desire  to  re- 
tire, and  whenever  Mr.  Gye  does 
retire,  he  may  be  sure  that  he  car- 
ries with  him  the  warmest  wishes 
from  all  sorts  of  friends.  One  will 
in  vain  scan  his  programme  for  the 
season  to  discover  any  sign  of  weak- 
ness. The  arrangements  are  as  pro- 
mising, and  no  doubt  will  be  as 
perfect,  as  they  have  ever  been. 
Whatever  may  be  our  private  feeling 
for  Mr.  Gye,  in  the  public  interest 
we  are  glad  that  we  have  the  whole- 
some competition  of  two  opera- 
houses.  Mr.  Mapleson  deserves,  and 
will  be  assured  of  all  possible  sym- 
pathy and  support,  and  under  his 
auspices  once  more  the  glories  of 
old  Drury  may  revive. 

I  have  been  glancing  through  Mr. 
Disraeli's  novel, '  The  Young  Duke.' 
Mr.  Disraeli  created  a  duke  in  fiction 
once,  bat  now,  if  he  likes,  he  can 
create  one  in  reality.  It  is  full  of 
affectation  and  absurdity,  but  the 
writing  is  always  brilliant,  and  the 
vitality  displayed  is  enormous. 
Qi/cry— Was  Mr.  Disraeli  the  author 
of  the  suppressed  novel, '  Almack's?' 
In  his  preface  of  1853  Mr.  Disraeli 
calls  it  an  '  attempt  to  portray  the 
fleeting  manners  of  a  somewhat 
frivolous  age;'  and  if  the  transcript 
is  faithful,  it  will  not  be  without  a 
fragmentary  portion  of  historic 
value.  Manners  are  indeed  fleeting, 
for  even  in  this  novel  there  is  some- 
thing old-fashioned  and  even  archaic. 
I  have  marked  a  passage,  where  I 
find  Mr.  Disraeli  moralizing  thus : 
'  I  am  one,  though  young*  yet  old 
enough  to  know  Ambition  is  a 
demon,  and  I  fly  from  what  I  fear. 
And  Fame  has  eagle  wings,  yet  she 
mounts  not  so  high  as  man's  de- 
sires. When  all  \&  gained  how  little 
then  is  won  I  And  yet  to  gain  that 
little  how  much  is  lost  T 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

SUB  IK  URBS. 


*  liomce  Tibur  Amem^  vmtostis. 
Ttburc  BomamV  quoth  the  Latin 
Batirist,  ridicaling  bis  own  foibles, 
like  his  neighbour's,  with  the  laugh- 
iDg,  half-indulgent  banter  that 
makes  him  the  pleasantest,  the 
chattiest,  and  the  most  coinpanion- 
able  of  classic  writers.  How  he 
loved  the  cool  retirement  of  his 
Sabine  home,  its  grassy  glades,  its 
hanging  woodlands,  its  fragrant 
breezes  wandering  and  whispering 
through  those  summer  slopes,  rich 
in  the  countless  allurements  of  a 
landscape  that — 

'Like  Albonea's  eohofaig  foantoin. 

All  my  InmoBt  heart  bath  ta'en ; 
Give  me  Anlo'B  headlong  torrent. 
And  Tlbnmus*  grove  and  hills, 
And  Its  orcharda  apatUing  dewy. 
With  a  thooMUid  wlmpltng  rilta,' 

as  Theodore  Martin  translates  his 
Horace,  or  thus,  according  to  Lord 
Eavensworth — 

•Like  ii&ir  Albonea'a  BybU-haunted  hall* 
By  rocky  Anio's  echoing  waterfall, 
And  Tlbnr's  orchards  and  high-hanging  wood. 
Reflected  graceful  in  the  whirling  flood.' 

His  lordship,  yon  observe,  who 
oan  himself  write  Latin  lyrics  as 
though  he  had  drunk  with  Augustus, 
and  capped  verses  with  Qyid,  makes 
the  second  syllable  of  Albunea  long ; 
and  a  Tery  diffuse  argument  might 
be  held  on  this  disputed  quantity. 
Compare  these  with  the  original, 
and  say  which  you  like  best — 

•Quam  domos  Albonen  resonantla, 
Et  praoepe  Ante  ao  Tibami  lacna  et  nda 
MobiliboB  pomazi*  rlvia.' 

By  the  way,  nobody  who  has  not 
endeavoured  to  render  Latin  poetry 
into  English  can  appreciate  the 
vigour  and  terseness  of  the  older 
language.  Here  are  six  lines  in  the 
one  version  and  four  in  the  other, 
required  to  translate  three  of  the 
original,  perhaps  without  producing 


after  all  so  full  a  meaning  or  so 
complete  a  picture. 

Nevertheless  and  notwithstanding 
his  poetical  predilections  for  the 
country,  Horace,  like  many  other 
people,  seems  of  his  two  homes  to 
have  always  preferred  the  one  at 
which  he  was  not.  An  unhappy 
prejudice  little  calculated  to  enhance 
the  comfort  and  content  of  daily 
life. 

Had  he  settled  anywhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  hermitage 
here,  he  need  not  have  accused 
himself  of  this  fickle  longing,  which 
he  denounces  by  the  somewhat 
ludicrous  epithet  of  '  ventose.'  He 
might  have  combined  the  advan* 
tages  of  town  and  country,  alter- 
nating the  solitude  of  the  desert 
with  the  society  of  his  fellow-men, 
blowing  the  smoke  out  of  his  lungs 
while  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes  off 
the  Serpentine,  stretching  his  own 
limbs  and  his  horses'  by  walks  and 
rides  round  Battersea^  Yictoria,  and 
Hyde  Parks. 

If  you  look  for  rus  in  urhe,  whett) 
will  you  find  it  in  such  perfection 
as  within  a  mile  of  the  weUington 
Statue  in  almost  any  direction  you 
please  to  take?  If  you  choose  to 
saunter  on  a  hot  June  day  towaids 
the  Banger's  Lodge,  or  the  powder 
magazine,  I  could  show  you  a  spot 
from  which  I  defy  you  to  see  houses, 
spires,    gas-towers,    or    chinmeys;, 
anything,  indeed,  but  green  gnsB 
and  blue  sky,  and  towering  elms 
motionless,  in  black  massive  shade^ 
or  quivering  in  golden  gleams  of 
light    A  spot  where  you  might  lie 
and  dream   of  nymph  and  faun, 
woodgod  and  satyr.  Daphne  pnr- 
sued   by  Fhcebus,  Actseon   fiyjog 
before  Diana,  of  Pftn  and  Syiinx 
and  Echo,  and  all  the  mstio  joys  of 
paceful  Arcady— or  of  elves  and 
brownies,  fair  princesses  and  cruel 
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monsters,  Lanncelot,  Mordred,  and 
Garodac,  Sir  Grawain  the  courteons 
with  his  '  lothely  lad^e,'  the  com- 
promising cap,  tho  misfitting  man- 
tle, all  the  bright  pageantry,  qnaint 
device,  and  deep  tender  romance 
that  groups  itself  ronnd  good  King 
Arthur  and  the  Em'ghts  of  his 
Round  Table,  or  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer  as  he  lay  at  length  under 
the  '  linden  tree,'  and  espied,  riding 
towards  him  on  a  milk-white  palfrey, 
a  dame  so  beautiful,  that  he  could 
not  but  believe  she  was  the  mother 
of  his  lord,  till  undeceived  by  her 
own  confession,  he  won  from  her 
the  fetal  gift  of  an  unearthly  love. 
And  here,  perhaps,  you  branch  off 
into  some  more  recent  vision,  some 
dream  of  an  elfin  queen  of  your 
own,  who  also  showed  you  the  path 
to  heaven,  and  gave  you  an  insight 
into  the  ways  of  purgatory,  ere  she 
beckoned  you  down  the  road  to 
Fairyland,  that  leads— ah!  who 
knows  where?  From  this  seques- 
tered nook  you  need  not  walk  a 
bow-shot  to  arrive  at  the  sea-board 
of  the  Serpentine ;  and  here,  should 
there  be  a  breath  of  air,  if  you  have 
any  taste  for  yachting,  you  may  in- 
dulge it  to  your  heart's  content. 
The  glittering  water  is  dotted  with 
craft  of  every  rig  and,  imder  a  cer- 
tain standard,  of  almost  every  size. 
Yawls,  cutters,  schooners,  barques, 
brigs,  with  here  and  there  a  three- 
masted  ship.  On  a  wind  and  off  a 
wind,  close-hauled  and  free,  rolling, 
pitching,  going  about,  occasionally 
missing  stays,  and  only  to  be  ex- 
tricated from  the  '  doldrums'  by  a 
blundering,  over-eager  water-dog; 
the  mimic  fleet  on  its  mimic  ocean 
carries  out  its  illusion  so  com- 
pletely that  yon  can  almost  fancy 
the  air  off  the  water  feels  damp  to 
your  forehead  and  tastes  salt  upon 
your  lips. 

An  ancient  mariner  who  frequents 
the  beach  below  the  boat-house 
feels,  I  am  convinced,  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  his  occupation  is 
strictly  professional,  that  he  is  him- 
self a  necessity,  not  of  amusement, 
but  business.  He  will  tell  you 
that  when  the  wind  veers  round 
hke  that,  '  suddenways,  off  Een- 
singtoD  Gardens,  you  may  look  out 
for  squalls;'     that   'last  Toosday 


was  an  awful  wild  night,  and  some 
on  *em  broke  from  their  moorings, 
afore  he  could  turn  out.  The 
*'  Bellerophon,"  bless  ye,  was  as  nigh 
lost  as  could  be,  and  that  thcro 
"  Water  Lily,"  the  sweetest  thing  as 
ever  swam— she  sprang  her  boom, 
damaged  her  bowsprit,  and  broke 
her  nose.  He  was  refitting  all 
"Wen'sday,  he  was,  up  to  two  o'clock, 
and  a  precious  job  he  had !' 

Every  one  who  constantly  '  takee 
his  walks  abroad,'  in  the  Great 
City,  becomes  a  philosopher  in  spite 
of  himself,  of  the  Peripatetic  School, 
no  doubt,  but  still  a  philosopher; 
so  you  sympathise  mildly  with  tho 
mariner's  troubles;  for  to  you  no 
human  interests  are  either  great  or 
small,    nor  does  one  pursuit  nor 

? arson  bore  you  more  than  another, 
ou  hazard  an  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  *  Water  Lily '  is  somewhat 
too  delicate  and  fragile  a  craft  to 
encounter  boisterous  weather,  even 
on  such  an  inland  sea  as  this,  and 
find,  to  your  dismay,  that  so  inno- 
cent an  observation  stamps  you  in 
his  opinion  as  not  only  ignorant, 
but  presumptuous.  He  considers 
her  both  *  wholesome,'  as  he  calls 
it,  and  '  weatherly,'  urging  on  you 
many  considerations  of  sea-worthi- 
ness, such  as  her  false  keel,  her 
bulwarks,  her  breadth  of  beam,  and 
general  calibre.  *  Why,  she's  seven- 
and-twenty,'  says  he,  rolling  a  pep- 
permint lozenge  round  his  tongue, 
just  as  a  real  seaman  turns  a  quid ; 
*  now  look  at  the  "  Sea-sarpent "  lying 
away  to  the  eastward  yonder,  just 
beyond  the  point  where  the  gravel's 
been  washed  adrift.  She's  fifty- 
two,  she  is,  but  I  wouldn't  trust 
her,  not  in  lumpy  water,  you  know, 
like  the  schooner.  No.  If  I  was  a 
building  of  one  now,  what  I  call, 
for  all  work  and  all  weathers,  thirty 
would  be  my  mark,  or  from  that  to 
thirty-five  at  the  outside !' 

'Thirty-five  what?  Tons?'  yon 
ask,  a  little  abashed  and  feeling 
you  have  committed  yourself. 

'  Tons!'  he  repeAts,  in  a  tone  of 
intense  disgust — '  tons  be  blowed  1 
h'inches!  I  should  have  thought 
any  landsman  might  ha'  knowed 
thai— h'  inches  1'  and  Inrohing  sulk- 
ily into  his  cabin  under  the  willow- 
tree,  disappears  to  be  seen  no  more. 
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Later,  when  September  has  begpn 
to  tinge  the  topmost  twigs  with 
gold,  and  autumn,  like  a  beautiful 
woman,  then  indeed,  at  her  loveliest, 
who  is  just  upon  the  wane,  dresses 
in  her  deepest  colours,  and  her 
richest  garments,  go  roaming  about 
io  Kensington  Gardens,  and  say 
whether  yoa  might  not  fancy  your- 
self a  hundred  miles  fix>m  any  such 
evidences  of  ciyilization  as  a  pillar- 
post  or  a  cab-stand. 

It  was  but  the  other  day,  I 
sauntered  through  the  groTe  that 
stands  nearest  the  Uxbridge  Boad, 
and  while  an  afternoon  mist  limited 
my  range  of  vision  and  deadened 
the  sounds  of  traffic  on  my  ears,  I 
could  hardly  persuade  myself  that 
in  less  than  five  minutes  I  might  if 
I  liked  make  the  thirteenth  in  an 
omnibus. 

Alone?  you  ask— of  course  I 
was.  Yet,  stay,  not  quite  alone,  for 
with  mo  walked  the  shadow,  that, 
when  we  have  learned  to  prefer 
solitude  to  society,  accompanies  us 
in  all  our  wanderings,  teaching  us, 
I  humbly  hope,  the  inevitable  lesson, 
permanent  and  precious  in  propor- 
tion to  the  pain  with  which  the 
poor  scholar  gets  his  task  by  heart 

Well— I  give  you  my  word,  the 
endless  stems,  the  noiseless  solitude, 
the  circumscribed  horizon  reminded 
mo  of  those  forest  ranges  in  North 
America  that  stretch  interminable 
from  the  waters  of  the  St.  Ann  s 
and  the  Batsicon,  to  the  wild  waves 
breaking  dark  and  sullen  on  the 
desert  sea^board  of  Labrador. 

I  am  not  joking.  I  declare  to 
you  I  was  once  more  in  mocassins, 
blanket-coat,  and  honnet-rouge,  with 
an  axe  in  my  belt,  a  pack  on  my 
shoulders,  and  a  rifle  in  my  hand, 
following  the  track  of  the  irehor- 
(jous*  on  snow-shoes,  in  company 
with  Thomas,  the  French  Canadian, 
and  Frangois,  the  Half-breed,  and 
tibe  Huron  Chief  with  a  name  I 
could  never  pronounce,  that  neither 
I,  nor  any  man  alive  can  spell.  Ah ! 
it  was  a  merry  life  we  led  on  those 
moose-hunting  expeditions,  in  spite 
of  hard  work,  hiurd  fare,  and,  on 
occasion,  more  than  a  sufficiency  of 

♦  A  nan-ovr  board,  on  which  provisions, 
&c,  are  packed,  to  be  dragged  through  the 
woods  on  these  expeditions  in  the  snow. 


the  discomfort  our  retainers  called 
expressively  misere.  There  was  a 
strange  charm  in  tho  marches 
through  those  silent  forests,  across 
those  frozen  lakes,  all  clotiied  alike 
in  their  winter  robe  of  white  and 
diamonds.  There  was  a  bold,  &^ 
joyous  comfort  in  the  hole  we  dag 
through  a  3^ard  and  a  half  of  snow, 
wherein  to  build  our  fire,  boil  onr 
kettle,  fry  our  pork  (it  is  no  use 
talking  of  sudi  things  to  you,  but  I 
was  going  to  say,  never  forget  a 
frying-pan  on  these  expeditions;  it 
is  worm  all  the  Mtchen-ranges  in 
Belgravia),  to  smoke  our  tobacco, 
ay,  and  to  take  our  rest. 

There  was  something  of  sweet 
adventurous  romance  in  waking  at 
midnight  to  see  tiie  stars  flash  like 
brilliants  through  tho  snow-en- 
crusted branches  overhead,  won- 
dering vaguely  where  and  why  and 
what  were  all  those  countless  worlds 
of  flame.  Perhaps  to  turn  round 
again  and  dream  of  stany  eyes  in 
tlie  settlements,  then  closed  in 
sleep,  or  winking  drowsily  at  a 
night-light,  while  the  pretty  watcher 
pondered,  not  unmindful  of  our- 
selves, pitying  us,  it  may  be,  couch- 
ing here  in  the  bush  and  linking 
in  her  ignorance  how  cold  we  were! 

Then  when  we  reached  our  hunt- 
ing-ground and  come  up  with  onr 
game  at  last,  though  truth  to  tell, 
the  sport  as  sport  was  poor  enough, 
there  was  yet  a  wild  delightful 
triumph  in  overtaking  and  slajing 
a  gigantic  animal  that  had  never 
seen  the  face  of  man.  The  chase 
was  exciting,  invigorating,  bracing; 
tho  idea  grand,  heroic,  Scandinavian. 

*  An  elk  came  out  of  the  pine-forest; 
He  snnffed  ap  cast,  he  snnlFed  up  west, 

Stealthy  and  sUU; 
His  nune  and  his  horns  wers  shsggj  with  aov, 
1  laid  my  arrow  across  my  bow. 

Stealthily  and  stfll; 
The  bow-string  ratUed— the  arrow  flew, 
And  It  pterced  his  blade-bone  throuf^  sod 
tbroagb, 

Hnnrah! 
I  sprang  at  his  throat  like  a  wolf  of  Um  wood. 
And  I  dipped  my  hands  in  the  smoking  blood, 

Hnrrahr 

Eingsleyhadnotwritten  'Hyp^tza' 
then.  Kmgsley  never  went  mooee- 
hunting  in  his  life.  How  could  be 
BO  vividly  describe  the  gait  and  bear- 
ing of  a  forest-elk  stalldng  warily. 
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donbtf ally,  yet  with  a  kingly  pride 
throngh  his  wintry  haunts?  Pro- 
bably from  the  instmctiye  sense  of 
fitness^  the  intuition  peouliar  to 
poets,  that  enabled  him  to  feel 
alike  with  a  fierce  Goth  sheltering 
in  his  snow-trench,  and  a  soft,  se- 
ductive southern  beauty,  languish- 
ing, lovely  and  beloved,  in  spite  of 
dangerous  impulses  and  tarnished 
fame,  in  spite  of  wilful  heart,  reck- 
less self-abandonment,  woman  weak- 
ness, and  the  &tal  saffron  shawl. 

I  tell  you  that  I  could  not  have 
been  more  completely  alone  in 
Eobinson  Crusoe's  island  than  I 
found  myself  here  within  a  rifle- 
shot of  Kensington  Palace,  during 
a  twenty  minutes'  walk,  to  and  fro, 
up  and  down,  threading  the  stems 
of  those  tall,  metropolitan  trees; 
nor  when  my  solitude  was  at  last 
disturbed  could  I  find  it  in  me  to 
grudge  the  intruders  their  share  of 
my  retreat  More  especially  as  they 
were  themselves  thoroughly  uncon- 
scious of  everything  but  their  own 
companionship,  sauntering  on,  side 
by  side,  with  murmured  words,  and 
loving  looks,  and  steps  that  dwelt 
and  lingered  on  the  path,  because 
that  impossible  roses  seemed  spring- 
ing into  bloom  beneath  their  very 
feet,  and  that  for  them  EensiDgton 
Gaidens  were  indeed  as  the  gardens 
of  Paradise. 

I  knew  right  well  for  me  the 
mist  was  gathering  round,  ghostly 
and  damp  and  chill.  It  struck 
through  my  garments,  it  crept 
about  my  hesiii,  but  for  these, 
thank  God!  the  sky  was  bright  as 
a  Midsummer  noon.  They  were 
basking  in  the  warmth  and  light  of 
those  gleams  that  come  once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time  to  remind  us  of 
what  we  might  be,  to  reproach  us, 
perhaps,  gently  for  what  we  are. 
They  did  not  speak  much,  they 
laughed  not  at  all.  Their  conver- 
sation seemed  a  little  dull,  trite,  and 
commonplace,  yet  I  doubt  if  either 
of  them  has  forgotten  a  word  of  it 
yet  It  was  pleasant  to  observe 
how  happy  they  were;  and  I  am 
sure  they  thought  it  was  to  last  for 
ever.    Indeed,  I  wish  it  may  1 

But  the  reflections  of  a  man  on 
foot  are  to  those  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back as  the  tortoise  to  the  hare. 


the  mouse  to  the  lion,  tobacco  to 
opium,  chalk  to  cheese,  prose  to 
poetry. 

'  As  xDoonsbioe  is  to  Banshlne,  aDd  as  water  is  to 
wiofi.' 

Get  into  the  saddle,  leap  on  a 
thoroughbred  horse  if  you  have 
got  one.  Never  mmd  his  spoiling 
you  for  every  other  animal  of  meaner 
race,  and  come  for  a  '  spin'  up  the 
Bide  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  to 
Kensington  Gate,  careful  only  to 
steady  him  sufficiently  for  the  safety 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the 
inquisition,  not  very  rigorous,  of 
tlie  policemen  on  duty.  For  seven 
months  in  the  year  at  least  this  is 

garhaps  the  only  mile  and  a  half  in 
ngland  over  which  you  may  gallop 
without  remorse  for  battering  legs 
and  feet  to  pieces  on  the  hard 
ground.  Away  you  go,  the  breeze 
lifting  your  whiskers  from  the  very 
roots  (I  forgot,  you  have  no 
whiskers,  nor  indeed  would  such 
superfluities  be  in  character  with 
the  severe  style  of  your  immortal 
beauty).  Never  mind,  the  faster 
you  gallop  the  keener  and  cooler 
comes  the  air.  Sit  well  down,  just 
feel  him  on  the  curb,  let  him  shake 
his  pretty  head  and  play  with  his 
bridle,  sailing  away  with  his  hind 
legs  under  your  stirrup-irons,  free, 
yet  collect©d,  so  that  you  could 
let  him  out  at  speed,  or  have  him 
back  in  a  canter  with^  half  a  dozen 
strides ;  pat  him  lovingly  just  where 
the  hair  turns  on  his  glossy  neck 
like  a  knot  in  polished  wood-workj 
and  while  he  oends  to  meet  the 
caress,  and  bounds  to  acknowledge 
it,  tell  me  that  dancing  is  the  poetry 
of  motion  if  you  dare ! 

Should  it  not  be  the  London 
season— and  I  am.of  opinion  that  the 
rus  in  urbe  is  more  enjoyable  to  both 
of  us  at  the '  dead  time  of  year '  iban 
during  the  three  fashionable  months 
—do  not,  therefore,  feel  alarmed  that 
you  will  have  the  ride  to  yourself, 
or  that  if  you  come  to  grief  there 
will  be  nobody  to  pick  you  up! 
Here  you  will  meet  some  life- 
Guardsman  'taking  the  nonsense' 
out  of  a  charger  he  hates;  there 
some  flEur  girl,  trim  of  waist,  blue  of 
habit,  and  golden  of  chignon,  giving 
her   fiivourite   'a  breather,'  ready 
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and  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
Bhe  is  happier,  thus,  speeding  along 
in  her  side-saddle,  than  floating 
round  a  ball-room  to  Ckx>te  and 
Tinney's  eofteet  strains  with  the 
best  waltzer  in  London  for  a  part- 
ner. 

But  your  horse  has  got  his  blood 
up,  and  you  yourself  feel  that  rising 
within,  which  reminds  you  of  the 
merry  youthful  days,  when  every- 
l^ing  in  life  was  done,  so  to  speak, 
at  a  gallop.  You  long  to  have  a  lurk 
— you  cannot  settle. down  without  a 
jump  or  two  at  least.  You  look  wist- 
fully at  the  single  iron  rail  that 
guards  the  footway,  but  refrain: 
and  herein  you  are  wise.  Neverthe- 
less, you  shall  not  be  disappointed ; 
you  have  but  to  jog  quietly  out  of 
the  Park,  through  Queen's  Gate, 
turning  thereafter  to  your  right, 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  you 
shall  find  what  you  require.  Yes, 
in  good  truth,  our  rua  in  urhe,  to  be 
the  more  complete,  is  not  without  a 
little  hunting-ground  of  ite  own. 
Mr.  Blackman  has  laid  out  a  snug 
enclosure,  walled  in  on  all  sides  and 
remote  from  observation,  where  man 
and  horse  may  disport  themselves 
with  no  more  fear  of  being  crowded 
and  jostled  Uian  in  Launde  Woods  or 
Boddngham  Forest  during  the  au- 
tumnal months.  Here  you  will  find 
every  description  of  fence  in  minia- 
ture, neat  and  new  and  complete,  like 
the  fomiture  in  a  doll's  baby-house 
—a  little  hedge,  a  little  ditoh,  a  little 
double,  and  a  very  little  gate,  cun- 
ningly constructed  on  mechanical 
principles  so  as  to  let  you  off  easily 
should  you  tamper  with  its  top  bar, 
the  whole  admirably  adapted  to  en- 
courage a  timid  horse  or  steady  a 
bold  one. 

All  this  is  child's-play,  no  doubt 
—the  merest  child's  play,  compared 
with  the  real  thing.  Yet  there  is 
much  in  the  a£sociation  of  ideas^ 
and  a  round  or  two  over  this  mimic 
country  cannot  but  bring  back  to 
you  the  memory  of  the  merriest, 
ay,  and  the  happiest,  if  not  the 
aweetest  momente  of  your  life. 
Mounted,  with  a  good  start,  in  a 
grass  country,  after  a  pack  of  fox- 
hounds, there  is  no  discord  in  the 
melody,  no  bitter  in  the  cup — your 
keenest  anxiety,  the  soundness  of  the 


level  water-meadow,  your  worst  sua- 
giving  the  strength  of  the  &rtiier 
rail,  the  width  of  the  cseoond  ditc^ 
The  goddess  of  your  worship  hida 
your  pulses  leap  and  your  blood 
thrill,  but  never  makes  your  heart 
ache,  and  the  thorns  that  hedge  the 
roses  of  Diana  can  only  pierceskin^ 
deep. 

Wasn't  it  glorious,  though  you 
rode  much  heavier  then  than  you 
do  now,— wasn't  it  glorious,  I  aay, 
to  view  a  gallant  fox  going  straight 
away  from  Lilbume,  Loatlimd  Wood, 
Shankton  Holt,  John-o'-Gaont,  or 
any  covert  you  please  to  name 
that  lies  in  the  heart  of  a  good- 
scentiDg,  fair-fenced,  galloping  coun- 
try? Yourself,  shelteied  and  un- 
seen, what  keen  excitement  to  mark 
his  stealing,  easy  action,  gliding 
across  the  middle  of  the  fields,  nose, 
back,  and  brush,  carried  in  wbat 
geometricians  call  a  '  right '  line,  to 
lead  you  over  what  many  peop]e 
would  call  a  'serious'  one!  A 
chorus  ringing  from  some  twentf 
couple  of  tongues  becomes  aud- 
deniy  mute,  and  the  good  horse 
beneath  you  trembles  with  delight 
while  the  hounds  pour  over  the 
fence  that  bounds  the  covert,  soat- 
tering  like  a  cojuuror's  pftdc  of 
cards,  ere  they  converge  in  the  form 
of  an  arrow,  heads  and  stems  down, 
racing  each  other  for  a  lead,  and 
lengthening  out  from  the  sheer  pace 
at  which  a  burning  acent  enables 
tiiem  to  drive  along! 

They  have  settled  to  it  now.  Yon 
may  set  to  and  ride  without  com- 
punction or  remorse.  A  dozen  fields, 
as  many  fences,  a  friendly  gate,  and 
they  have  thrown  their  heads  up  in 
a  lane.  Half-a-score  of  sportsmen, 
one  plastered  with  mud,  and  the 
huntsnmn,  now  come  up ;  you  fed 
conscious,  though  you  know  you 
are  innocent,  that  h&  thinks  yon 
have  been  driving  them  1  Yon  re- 
mark, also,  that  £here  is  more  red 
than  common  in  the  men's  Reuses 
and  the  horses'  nostrils,  both  seem 
to  be  much  excited  and  a  little 
blown. 

The  check,  however,  is  not  of 
long  duration.  Fortimately,  the 
hounds  have  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  for  themselves,  ere  the  only 
person  qualified  to  do  f  o  has  had  time 
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to  interfere.  Jiarpsody,  as  be  calls 
her,  puts  her  nose  down  and  goes  off 
again  at  score.  You  scramble  out  of 
the  hme,  post-haste,  narrowly  es- 
caping a  &11.  Your  horse  has 
caught  his  wind  with  that  timely 
pull.  He  is  going  as  bold  as  a  lion, 
as  easy  as  a  bird,  as  steady  as  a  rock. 
Yon  seem  to  haye  grown  together, 
and  move  like  one  creature  to  that 
long  swinging  stride,  untiring  and 
regular  as  clock-work.  A  line  of 
grass  is  before  you,  a  light  east 
wind  in  your  fece,  two  years*  condi- 
tion and  the  best  blood  of  Newmar- 
ket in  hisveiDS  render  you  confident 
of  your  steed's  enduring  powers, 
while  every  field  as  he  swoops  over 
it,  every  fence  as  he  throws  it 
lightly  behind  him,  convinces  you 
more  and  more  of  his  speed,  mettle, 
and  activity.  What  will  you  have  ? 
The  pleasures  of  imagination,  at 
least,  are  unlimited.  Shall  it  be 
two-and-twenty  minutes  up  wind 
and  to  ground  as  hard  as  they  can 
go  V  Shall  it  be  thirty-five  without 
another  check,  crossing  the  best  of 
the  Yale,  and  indulging  the  good 


horse  with  never  a  pull  till  y9u  land 
in  the  field  where  old  Bhapeody  with 
flashing  eyes  and  bristles  all  on  end, 
runs,  into  her  quarry,  rolling  him 
over  and  herself  with  him,  to  be 
buried  in  the  rush  of  her  eager 
worrying  followers?  Would  you 
prefer  twelve  miles  from  point  to 
point,  accomplished  in  an  hour  and 
a  half,  comprising  every  variety  of 
country,  every  vicissitude  of  the 
chase,  and  ending  only  when  the 
crows  are  hovering  and  swooping 
over  a  staunch,  courageous,  travel- 
wearied  fox,  holding  on  with  failing 
strength  but  all-undaunted  spirit 
for  the  forest  that  another  mile 
would  reach  but  that  he  is  never  to 
see  again.  You  may  take  your 
choice.  Holloa!  he  has  disap- 
peared !— he  has  taken  refuge  in  his 
cupboard.  Not  even  such  a  skeleton 
as  mine  can  sustain  the  exorcism  of 
so  powerful  a  spell  as  fox-hunting ! 
So  be  it!  Who-whoop!  Gone  to 
ground  ?  I  think  we  will  leave  him 
there  for  the  present.  It  is  better 
not  to  dig  him  out! 


MY  LADY  DISDAIN. 
QOraUtiig  lor  |)er  Carriase. 

MY  Lady  Disdain,  are  you  dreaming,  forsooth, 
Or  of  what  are  you  thinking ;  the  love  and  the  truth 
In  the  drama  whose  music  still  rings  in  your  ears  ? 
Of  the  Lammermuir  Bride,  of  her  terrors  and  tears  ? 
Of  the  soul's  young  devotion,  its  joy  and  its  pain  ? 
'  Pooh !  fiddlestick's  end,'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Though  a  poem  be  nonsense,  still  see  vou  no  flaws 
In  a  train  like  a  peacock's  and  boots  like  his  claws  ? 
Though  a  chiton  delights,  might  not  something  be  6ai4 
Worth  a  hearing  at  least  for  the  inside  the  head  ? 
Such  as  told  of  the  Shield  and  the  tender  Elaine? 
'  My  (Weld's  on  my  heart,'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

My  Lady  Disdain,  are  you  sure  you  are  right  ? 

Where  those  braids  stray  so  soft,  where  that  lace  falls  so  light. 

Underlies  there  no  hint  of  the  first  silvered  hair, 

Which  grows  pale  at  the  touch  of  the  finger  of  care  ? 

If  around  you  young  Hope  should  be  winding  a  chain 

'I  would  snap  it  to  atoms!'  quoth  Lady  Disdain. 

That  poor  younger  son  you  betrayed  with  a  smile  ? 
Did  you  never  relent;  were  you  happy  the  while? 
If  your  heart  has  gone  wrong,  has  mistaken  its  track, 
Looking  straight  into  space  will  not  bring  it  you  back. 
When  he  quits  you  that  heart  will  be  breaking  again. 
'  I  mean  it  to  break/  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 
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When  he  wooes  in  his  yonth  some  bright  daughter  of  tears, 
While  yon  wither  away  in  your  passionless  years. 
Oh !  what  will  your  thought  be  when  musing  alone 
O'er  the  wreck  of  your  beauty  thus  worthless  and  flown? 
When  you  count  up  the  sum  by  the  loss  and  the  gain^— 
'  What  I  gain  I'll  not  lose/  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

When  you  pass  them  both  by  on  the  luminous  stair, 
You  with  curl  on  your  lip,  she  with  curls  in  her  hair 
Unborrowed  as  beauty,  as  honour  unsold, 
Taking  flowers  for  his  heart-gifts  and  love  for  his  gold ; 

And  you  waiting,  and  waiting,  and  waiting  in  vain 

'  There's  a  coronet,  see !'  quoQi  my  Lady  Disdain. 

My  lord  he  may  jilt  you,  or,  granted  you  wed. 
There  are  sighs  to  be  gathered,  hot  tears  to  be  shed ; 
Will  he  mingle  his  sighing,  or  weep  with  the  eyes 
Which  but  melted  to  rivet  and  chained  him  with  b'es  ? 
Can  the  broken  ring  ever  be  soldered  again? 
'  It  will  bind  round  a  purse,'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Glance  behind  you ;  yon  pillar  with  symbols  is  rife. 
There  are  serpents  that  creep  up  the  pillar  of  life. 
Down,  down  with  your  pride,  let  it  roll  in  the  dust. 
From  your  lip  turn  the  taunt,  from  your  heart  raze  the  rnst; 
With  one  wrench  break  the  coils  of  the  serpent  in  twain! — 
'  Did  you  speak  ?'  rejoined  coolly  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Are  you  really  so  hard  ?    Is  there  nothing  will  move 
Your  body  to  meekness,  your  spirit  to  love? 
When  you  sing  is  there  really  no  larmes  dans  le  voix, 
When  your  eyes  glare  so  bright  is  it  all  fsu  dejoie  f 

Ah  1  you  smile ;  like  a  child  you  are  playing  again 

'  At "  catch  as  catch  can,"  '  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Now  heaven  grant  me  patience !    Your  once  heart  is  gone; 
Your  smiles  are  a  mockery  and  soul  you  have  none. 
Who  will  linger  beside  you  when  age  shall  draw  near. 
Who  will  smooth  yonr  lone  pillow  or  dry  your  last  tw.r? 
Who  befriend  you,  I  ask  you  again  and  again? 
'  I  don't  care  a  rush !'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 

Beware,  oh  I  beware  of  so  reickless  a  phrase. 

On  your  face  as  you  speak  it  I  shrink  while  I  gaze. 

Such  a  mood  of  defiance  with  peril  is  fraught ; 

'  Don't  Care '  once  got  hanged,  so  our  children  are  taught 

'  If  " Don't  Care"  was  hanged,  silly  prude,  it  is  plain 

They  can't  hang  him  again,'  quoth  my  Lady  Disdain. 
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MY  FIBST  FLIRTATION. 


THE  morning  son  shone  brightly 
one  July  day,  1861,  as  I 
turned  into  St.  James's  Street, 
dressed  in  smnmery  garb,  and  smok- 
ing a  cigarette  throagh  my  nose. 
The  heat  that  morning  was  tropical. 
The  crossing-sweeper  abandoned 
his  post  and  betook  himself  to  a 
shady  doorway.  The  cabmen  on 
the  rank  read  penny  papers  inside 
their  respective  vehicles,  whilst  the 
son  blistered  the  roo&  above  them. 
The  enjoyment  of  the  bibulous  beg- 
gars at  the  pump,  who  took  it  in 
turns  to  be  pumped  for,  smote  one 
with  envy  on  that  thirsty  morning. 
Vague  yearnings  after  an  iced  Soda 
and  B.,  a  pipe  of  mild  tobacco,  or 
other  light  dissipation  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  thermometer  and  the 
lassitude  of  my  system,  caused  me 
to  stop  languidly  at  a  set  of  cham- 
bers for  gentlemen.  The  first  floor 
was  occupied  by  a  man  named 
Osborne,  with  whom  I  was  then 
very  intimate.  I  found  my  friend 
and  another  man  at  breakfast,  and 
after  refreshing  myself  with  some 
strawberries  and  a  cool  draught  of 
seltzer  and  brandy,  I  threw  myself 
into  a  comfortable  chair  by  the  open 
window,  and  began  studying  wim  a 
sapient  air  what  I  would  have 
given  worlds  at  that  time  to  have 
understood, '  Bell's  Life.' 

I  was  at  the  time  I  am  speaking 
of  a  shy,  awkward,  homebred 
youngster  of  nineteen,  with  around, 
youthful  face,  whiskerless  cheeks, 
aad  nervous  temperament  Os- 
borne was  a  cool,  polished  man  of 
the  world,  eight  years  my  senior, 
pale,  with  regular  features,  thin, 
sMcastic  lips,  cold  grey  eyes,  and 
fair,  colourless  hair.  How  I  envied 
him  his  taste  in  dress,  his  composed, 
quiet  manner,  his  skill  at  billiards, 
^d  his  success  with  women !  But 
^th  all  my  admiration  and  inti- 
macy, I  rather  disliked  the  man 
than  otherwise.  I  felt  a  dim,  dis- 
agreeable consciousness  that  I 
served  principally  as  a  butt  and 
8port  to  my  dear  friend,  and  knew 
that  he  considered  and  generally 
^poke  of  me  as '  a  mannerless  young 
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cub,  who  wanted  a  deuced  deal  of 
licking  into  shape.' 

The  man  who  was  break&sting 
with  him  was  also  my  senior.  He 
had  a  plain,  meaningless  face,  long 
red  whiskers,  a  falsetto  laugh,  and 
possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  being 
a  good  listener.  His  name  was 
Anderson,  and  he  played  the  con- 
certina. I  never  knew  what  he  was, 
or  where  he  lived,  but  remember, 
the  first  time  we  met,  his  requesting 
of  me,  with  a  pleasant  laugh,  the 
temporary  loan  of  half  a  sovereign. 
My  future  experience  of  the  gen- 
tleman proved  him  to  be  capable  of 
repeating  the  request  any  number 
of  times  without  being  struck  with 
the  monotony  of  a  proceeding  he 
never  attempted  to  vary  by  any 
allusion  to  repayment  He  was  de- 
voted to  his  rich  friend  Osborne, 
who  found  in  him  a  willing  and 
useful  toady. 

'  Like  a  smoke,  blaster  Charlie?* 
said  Osborne,  offering  me  a  large, 
highly-flavoured  cigar  from  his  case. 
I  received  and  smelt  the  priceless 
weed  with  the  rapturous  air  of  a 
connoisseur.  (Lord!  how&intand 
sick  those  strong  cigars  used  to 
make  me!)  Having  lighted  it,  I 
began  the  perusal  of  a  *Mill'  in 
'Beirs  Life,'  and  soon  was  as  in- 
tensely miserable  as  my  worst 
enemy  could  have  desired.  Mill 
and  smoke  becoming  at  last  too 
strong  for  me,  I  closed  my  eyes  and 
listened  vacantly  to  my  friends*  con- 
versation. 

'  But  we  had  better  settle  now,' 
Osborne  was  saying, '  what  time  we 
are  to  go  to  that  place  to-night' 
Here  there  was  a  pause,  during 
which  they  each  beat  a  tattoo  on 
the  carpet  and  stared  at  each  other. 
Osborne  at  length  rose,  and  bend- 
ing over  his  friend,  whispered  some 
suggestions  which  appeared  to  be 
fraught  witii  much  interest  What- 
ever they  were,  they  were  cordially 
agreed  to,  and  carried  amid  much 
laughter  from  Anderson,  who  put 
on  the  &lsetto  stop,  and  beat  Os- 
borne hollow  in  the  high  notes. 
Their  enjoyment  of  the  subject 
2  a 
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before  them  made  ihem  talk  louder 
and  with  more  animation^  and  thus, 
-without  wishing  to  divine  tiie  sub- 

S)  of  their  mirth^  the  following 
ken  sentences  fell  upon  my  ear, 
as  I  half-dozed  in  my  chair. 

Anderson,  'But  will  she  appear 
on  the  scene  at  all?' 

Osbame,  *  Qood  heayens,  man! 
no  chance  of  it  But  dont  mention 
her,  for  I  can't  stand  it.  I  only 
promised  to  go  there  onee  a-year, 
and  choose  this  afihir  for  my  annual 
-visit,  because  I  have  a  coward's 
shrinking  from  speaking  to  or  even 
seeing.  .  .  .  .'  here  hisYoice  trem- 
bled and  dropped  to  a  whisper  too 
low  for  me  to  hear. 

Anderson,  'All  right,  my  boy — 
we  can  then  have  our  little  joke 
without  fear  of  any  mischance; 
it'll  be  capital  fun— he's  an  awful 
fool,  and,  spite  of  his  young  airs,  is 
frightened  at  his  own  shadow.' 

'  Deuced  funny,'  thought  I  to  my- 
self, 'particularly  if  I'm  their  aw- 
ful fool,  which  I  rather  think  I  am ;' 
and  then  I  fell  to  wondering, 
gloomily,  if  Amandine  paste  ana 
constant  care  would  ever  makem^ 
hands  as  white  and  shaj^ly  as  were 
those  of  my  dear,  appreciatiye  friend 
and  model.  Breakfast,  pipes,  drinks, 
and  pleasant  confidences  being  all 
ended,  we  rose,  stretched,  and 
yawned.  Then,  somewhat  to  my 
relief,  Osborne  told  me  he  had  an 
engagement  which  would  occupy 
him  all  the  afternoon,  but  hoped  I 
would  dine  with  him  at  his  club 
the  same  eyening,  and  afterwards 
ffo  on  with  him  to  a  yery  charming 
dance  a  little  way  out  of  town, 
where,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  I 
should  meet  a  lot  of  deuced  pretty 
girls,  and  perhaps  pick  up  an 
heiress,  old  feller.'  Haying  re- 
ceived my  assent  to  what  appeared 
to  me  a  very  agreeable  arrangement, 
the  two  burst  into  a  fit  of  un- 
restrainable  merriment  at  the  cut 
of  my  trousers  and  the  youthful 
bloom  of  my  complexion;  ttien  after 
poking  a  small  yolume  of '  Chester- 
field's Advice  to  his  Son'  into  my 
pocket,  and  paying  me  a  few  sar- 
castic compliments  on  the  glossiness 
of  my  hat  and  the  growth  of  my 
whiskers,  Osborne  slapped  me  -vio- 
lently on  the  back,  and  allowed  me 


to  depart,  bruised  in  mind  aofi 
body. 

Of  course,  however,  I  dined  with 
him  at  his  club,  and  the  night  being 
warm,  drank  more  champagne  than 
my  young  head  could  well  stand. 
A  strong  cigar,  and  a  stQl  stronger 
chasse  finished  me  up,  and  when  I 
jumped  into  my  firiend's  brougham 
I  felt  most  blissfully  unconsdoDs 
and  unutterably  idiotic  Half  an 
hour's  quick  driving  brought  us  to 
our  destination,  a  large  detadied 
house  brilliantly  lighted  up,  stand- 
ing in  what  app^ed  to  be  exten- 
sive garden  and  grounds.  The 
lights  and  linkmen,  the  sounds  of 
music,  the  glimps^  I  caught  of 
seraphic  beings  floating  ainly  in 
clouds  of  pink  and  blue  vapour, 
partly  sobered  me,  and  cauaea  me 
on  entering  the  hall  to  rush  anxious- 
ly to  a  mirror  that  adorned  one  side 
of  it,  in  which  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  my  hair,  and  that  of  my  appear^ 
ance  generally.  Having  finished 
my  survey  I  turned  round  and 
found  to  my  dismay  that  my  com- 
panions had  deserted  me,  and  left 
me  to  introduce  myself  as  I  best 
could.  This  to  a  shy,  nervous  fel- 
low like  myself  was  anything  but  a 
pleasant  business,  and  I  trembled 
with  anger  and  embarrassment '  Just 
like  my  good  friends,'  I  hissed  to- 
myself,  '  to  leave  me  here  like  a  pig 
in  a  poke.  How  can  I  enter  the 
room  without  an  introduction  to  the 
hostess  ?  D— n  their  impertinence ! 
What  did  they  bring  me  here  for, 
and  then  treat  me  in  this  fiashionf 

Glancing  anxiously  round  the  hall, 
I  espied  on  my  right  hand  a  smsll 
room,  the  door  of  which  was  open. 
It  was  empty;  and  avoiding  tiie 
severe  glances  of  a  most  muscnlar 
and  middle-aged  set  of  female  ser 
vants,  I  gave  a  nervous  pull  to 
the  few  stn^ling  hairs  it  pleased 
me  at  that  time  to  call  my  whisken, 
and  precipitated  myself  into  the 
gratenil  privacy  of  the  deserted 
chamber  on  my  right,  dosing  the 
door  behind  me.  Here  I  fidgeted 
and  fumed  for  some  minutes,  and 
composed  a  neat  cutting  little 
speech,  with  which,  when  we  met, 
to  shrivel  up  my  Mends  with  sban^ 
Suddenly  a  door  on  the  opposite  side 
was  opened,  and  in  darted  the  most 
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zadiant,  loyely  being  it  had  ever 
been  my  happinefls  to  behold.  Her 
&oe  was  flushed^  and  her  manner 
slightly  hurried,  as  if  she  had  been 
miydng  a  hasty  toilette.  As  she 
passed  me  one  of  the  gloves  she 
was  drawing  on  fell  to  the  ground. 
In  a  moment,  startled  ont  of  all  my 
awkward  idiyness,  I  had  the  gloye 
in  my  hand,  and  was  presentmg  it 
to  its  charming  owner,  with  a  bow 
and  pointed  glance  of  admiration 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
man  a  bonnes  fortunes.  Her  plea- 
sant snule,  the  sweet  voice  in  which 
she  thanked  me  for  my  civility,  aided 
doubtless  by  the  amount  of  cham- 
pagne I  had  so  lately  taken,  so  affec- 
ted me  that  I  forgot  my  friends, 
my  unknown  hostess,  and  myself, 
and  begged  with  much  empressejnent 
for  the  honour  of  her  hand  for  the 
next  dance.  Her  easy  acquiescence 
increased  my  boldness,  and  without 
giving  one  wought  to  the  audacity 
of  my  b^iBviour,  but  with  a  vague 
snspidon  that  if  I  entered  the  ball- 
room Osborne  would  manage  in 
some  unpleasant  fashion  to  nip  my 
flirtation  in  the  bud,  I  turned  to 
the  French  window  openiog  to  the 
garden,  and  offering  my  arm  to  the 
young  lady,  suggested  how  much 
pleasanter  would  be  a  quiet  stroll 
in  that  lovely  moonlight,  than  the 
heat  and  crush  of  the  crowded 
ball-room.  To  this  she  at  first  de- 
murred, but  as  I  stood  firm,  she 
gave  way,  and  with  an  adorable 
Bttle  moue  of  defiance,  a  shrug  of 
her  ivory  shoulders,  and  a  de- 
precatory side-glance  at  me,  she 
put  her  arm  m  mine,  wondered 
fEuntly  what  people  would  think  of 
her  non-appearance,  and  allowed 
me  to  lead  her  from  the  close,  op- 
pressive atmosphere  of  the  house  to 
the  fresh  scent-laden  breezes  of  an 
English  garden  in  July. 

!l^  Jove!  how  triumphant  I  felt  I 
I—tiie  shy,  mannerlessbby^thebutt 
of  that  wretch  Osborne  I  I,  who  was 
supposed  not  to  be  able  to  say  Bo  to 
a  goose,  much  less  a  pretty  woman ! 
Here  I  was  with  the  loveliest  girl  I 
had  ever  met  on  my  arm,  pressing 
her  hand,  gazing  into  her  eyes, 
murmuring  soft  speeches  in  her  ear, 
and  meeting  with  no  repulse.  On 
the  contrary,  there  was  actual  en- 


couragement in  the  bright  flush 
which  came  and  went  on  her  young 
cheek,  in  the  downcast  lashw,  the 
pleading  looks  of  her  violet  egres, 
in  the  unresisting  passtveneas  of 
the  soft  small  hand  I  held  m 
mina  We  instinctively  diose  those 
paths  which  were  least  overbokad 
by  the  reception  rooms.  This  was 
not  so  easy  a  matter.  The  gairdens, 
though  prettily  laid  out  in  smooth- 
shaven  lawn  and  brilliant  flowei- 
bed,  had  a  tasteless  absence  of  shade 
about  them.  Each  path  and  walk 
were  so  open  to  inspection,  and  tin 
bright  July  moon,  though  so  kar 
and  beautiful,  seemed  that  night 
to  be  too  vivid  in  its  beams— esoeed- 
ing  its  metier  in  fiM$t,  and  so  be- 
coming rather  unpleasant  thm 
otherwise.  This  idea  iq;>peared  io 
strike  my  fiur  companion  eqoaHy 
with  myself,  fbr,  with  a  gentle  prea- 
sure  of  my  arm,  she  drew  me  intoa 
side  path  away  from  the  heuBB, 
which  1  had  imagined  in  my  own 
mind  to  be  a  No  Thoroughfiire,  it 
being  ended  by  a  high  inm  gate. 
Of  this,  however,  she  seamed  to 
know  the  secret,  for  she  quidkly 
opened  it,  and  stood  leaning  against 
it,  waiting  for  me  to  pass  through. 
What  a  picture  she  made  stending 
there  I  the  light  breeze  stirring  her 
golden  hair,  and  the  pale  moesi- 
beams  shedding  an  unearthly 
radiance  over  her  findy-chiselled 
features,  her  lithe,  graceful  figure, 
and  the  soft  crape  and  water-lilieB 
of  her  dress.  My  young  pulses 
beat  fast  as  I  gazed,  and  only  a  dim 
feeling  of  respect  for  her  trust  and 
loneliness  prevented  me  from  last- 
ing her  outright.  The  young  lady's 
vivacity  seemed  to  increase  as  we 
left  garden,  music,  lights,  and  jm- 
pervision  behind  us.  There  was  a 
wild  sparkle  in  her  eye,  and  a  kind 
of  fierce  energy  in  her  manner  as 
she  suddenly  fieused  me,  and  said, 
'  Now,  sir,  you  will  be  pleased  to 
tell  me  who  you  are,  where  you 
come  from,  and  why  yon  came 
here?'  Taking  her  lumd  in  mine, 
and  murmuring,  '  I  am  your  de- 
voted slave,  and  I  came  all  the  way 
from  Pall  Mall  only  to  see  you,'  I 
followed  her  into  tiiie  fruit  garden, 
the  iron  gate  dosing  slowly  bcdnnd 
with  a  dull,  cruel  sound. 

3   6   2 
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.  My  FirU  Flbrtation. 


*  Now  for  the  gooseberries/  said 
the  lady.  '  I  know  the  finest 
bushes,  and  if  you  are  rosdly  my 
devoted  slave  you  will  not  mind 
picking  me  some ;  but,  for  heaven's 
sake/  she  added,  with  a  sudden 
shiver,  'take  care  and  do  not  prick 
yourselfl' 

Now  I  cannot  say  I  have  ever 
felt  well-disposed  towards  the  goose- 
berry. I  consider  it  a  vulgar  firuit, 
and  none  of  my  associations  con- 
nected with  it  are  of  a  pleasurable 
description.  From  my  earliest  in- 
fancy I  was  told  that  my  grandfather 
had  played  *old  gooseberry'  with 
the  family  estates;  an  interesting 
hoyden  of  thirteen  more  than  once 
informed  me  tbat  my  eyes  closely 
resembled  that  fruit  when  boiled; 
and  I  have  never  met  my  friend 
in  society,  sailing  under  fistlse  co- 
lours in  a  thin  disguise  of  tin-foil, 
wire,  effervescence,  and  ice,  that  I 
have  not  said  to  myself,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Wittitterley  to  his  wife  when 
she  was  enjoying  the  too-exhaust- 
ing society  of  the  nobility—'  You 
will  suffer  for  this  to-morrow.* 
Therefore  do  I  loathe  the  goos^ 
berry,  even  when  plucked  and  pre- 
pared on  the  dining-room  table; 
but,  oh  dear !  to  pick  them  your- 
self by  moonlight!  To  bend  your 
back,  soil  the  Imees  of  your  trousers, 
prick  your  fiogers  with  their  ve- 
nomous thorns,  feel  their  sickly 
contents  bursting  in  the  wrong 
place  and  oozing  out  over  your 
snowy  wristbands!  this  is  an 
amount  of  downright  misery  for 
which  the  fruit  itself  offers  no  com- 
pensation. But  for  that  violet- 
eyed  vision  in  crape  and  lilies,  what 
would  I  not  have  gone  through! 
So,  drawing  off  my  gloves,  and 
taking  a  small  penknife  from  my 
pocket,  I  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bushes  and  began  picking  the 
plump,  ripe  berries,  and  giving  them 
to  my  fair  enslaver,  who  ate  them 
with  much  satisfaction.  I  plucked 
and  cut;  she  ate,  the  monotony  of 
the  proceedings  being  relieved  by 
some  delicious  pauses,  in  which 
our  eyes  and  hands  would  meet, 
and  our  hearts  thrill  with  mutual 
sympathy.  In  my  entranced  state  I 
forgot  the  young  lady's  caution,  and 
gathered  the  fruit  heedlessly  enough. 


'  Denoe  take  the  things !'  I  ex- 
claimed, as  the  sharpest  of  pointed 
blades  struck  deeply  into  my  finger; 
and,  thinlnTig  \re  had  had  enough 
of  gooseberry  picking  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  rose  from  my  labours,  aiid 
gave  the  last  few  I  had  gathered  to 
my  companion,  who  was  standing 
i^nst  a  small  fruit-tree  by  my 
side.  In  doing  so,  a  drop  of  blood 
fell  from  my  cut  finger  on  the  little 
white  hand  held  out  to  receive  my 
offering.  The  moon  was  shiiiin«; 
more  brightly  than  ever,  and  Ut  up 
the  whole  scene  with  the  deamess 
of  day.  The  girl  cast  her  eyes  to 
her  hand,  and  marked  the  crimson 
stain  glistening  there  in  the  mellow 
Hght. 

Good  God!   What  was  it?   Why 
did    my    blood    suddenly    freeze 
within  me  ?    What  was  this  awful 
terror  which  was  taking  possession 
of  me?    Why  do  her  eyes  change 
and  her  mouth  lose  its  lovely  ex- 
pression in  those  fierce,  unnatmal 
lines?     Why  is  her  small   hand 
rigid  with  rage  as  she  points  to  the 
hateful   stain?    - 1   know  not     I 
know  and  feel  nothing  but  a  frantic 
wish  to  run— to  run  horn  this  awfiil 
spectre,  standing  in  the  moonlight 
by  the  dark  green  apple-tree.    I 
see    the    froth   seething    through 
the  pale  lips,  the  wild  roll  of  me 
fierce  eyes,  the  livid  pallor  of  tbe 
fair   cheeks.     I    hear    her  shrill 
scream  of  triumph  as  she  sees  and 
seizes  the  small  knife  glittering  on 
the  ground,  where  I  had  dropped 
it;  and  with  supernatural  will  I 
lift  my  feet,  which  seem  rooted  io 
the  eurth,  and  run — ^run  for  dear 
life.    I  hear  still  ringing  on  my  ear 
tbat  fearful   burst   of   unnatoral, 
dreary  laughter  bubbling  from  her 
lips— the  sharp,  hysterical,  animal- 
like cry  of  'Blood!    Blood!'  vod 
then  the  swift  light  steps  of  pnr- 
suit     I  know  not  which  way  to 
turn,  when  I  suddenly  think  of  the 
gate,  and  rush  in  that  direction.  I 
hear  her  steps  gaining  rapidly  upon 
me,  I  feel  her  hot  breath  upon  my 
neck  as  I  turn  the  corner  and  see 
the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  walk.   I 
fly  like  the  wind.   Shall  I  reach  the 
gate  in  time  ?    It  may  be  k)cked,  I 
think.     No,  mercv  I  it  is  lyar.    I 
am  just  through  when  with  a  savage 
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yell  and  cai-like  spring  she  is  on 
me.  I  feel  her  iron  grasp  npon  my 
throat,  and  my  hei^  stands  still 
with  terror.  A  passing  cloud  had 
obscnred  the  moon,  and  now  I  felt 
more  than  saw  the  ghostly  shim- 
mering of  her  white  dress,  the 
faint,  distorted  outlines  of  her  ter- 
rible face,  and  the  conyulsiye  strain- 
ings of  her  frame.  I  tbink  of  the 
knife— nay,  feel  its  shaq)  point 
touching,  wounding  my  cheek. 
With  sudden,  desperate  effort  I 
shake  off  the  paralysis  of  terror 
which  is  freezing  my  blood  to  ice, 
and  with  all  the  strength  I  am 
xnaster  of  wrench  myself  free  from  her 
murderous  grasp,  and,  seizing  her 
wrists,  fling  her  violently,  savagely 
from  me.  She  falls.  It  is  no  time 
for  qualms;  and  I  rush  on,  bleed- 
ing and  breathless,  through  the 
^ate,  up  the  walk,  over  lawn  and 
flower-bed,  stndght  to  the  open 
window  of  the  ball-room.  As  I 
reach  the  terrace  I  hear  the  gate 
open  and  my  pursuer's  rapid  foot- 
steps on  the  gravel  path.  I  have 
only  time  to  wrap  my  handkerchief 
round  my  bleeding  hand  and  enter 
the  ball-room,  when  she  rushes 
after  me  with  the  spring  of  a  tiger, 
shrieking,  with  foaming  lips,  the 
same  fearfid  cry  of '  Blood !  Blood  1' 
Four  of  the  muscular  attendants 
seize  the  lithe,  struggling  figure  of 
the  i)oor  maniac— for  maniac  she 
was—and  bear  her,  in  spite  of  her 


terrible  shrieks,  out  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

'  ni  never  come  to  these  asylum 
balls  again,'  said  a  nervous,  corpu- 
lent old  gentleman,  who  had  been 
a  near  witness  of  the  scene.  'I 
thought  these  violent  ones  were 
never  allowed  to  be  present.  I 
shall  see  after  my  carriage  at  once. 
Too  bad— too  bad  r 

I  understood  it  all  now.  The 
little  practical  joke,  so  pleasantly 
arranged  by  my  friends  in  the 
morning  was  to  take  me  unwit- 
tingly to  this  annual  asylum  ball, 
that  they  might  extract  a  little  fan 
out  of  me— amuse  themselves,  in 
fact,  at  my  freshness  and  innocent 
mistakes.  I  went  up  to  them,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole  business, 
when  I  stopped  short  For  the 
first  time  in  nis  life  Osborne  was 
not  up  to  a  taunt  or  a  sneer.  His 
lips  were  bloodless,  his  whole  aspect 
that  of  a  man  shocked  to  his  very 
marrow ;  and  as  I  reached  him  he 
fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  unhappy  girl  I  had  so 
strangely  met  was  his  sister— the 
only  being  he  had  ever  really  loved. 

I  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  much 
shaken  by  what  I  had  gone  through ; 
and  I  saw  the  last  of  my  friend  Os- 
borne when  I  left  him  safe  at  his 
chambers  on  that  eventful  July 
evening. 

L.  0. 


NOTES  FEOM  KING  THEODOEE'S  COUNTBT. 
Slfnir  ^tnMnxt  ta  a  Stplomat. 


HAYING  been  originally  intended 
for  the  clergy.  King  Theodore 
hashad  ample  opportunity  during  his 
studies  for  perfecting  himself  in  that 
peculiar  art  which  every  diplomat 
must  thoroughly  possess— the  art  of 
evasion  and  of  saying '  no '  when  he 
means '  yes,'  and  vice  versd. 

Comparisons  are  odious,  but  Bis- 
marck and  Theodore  are  very  much 
of  the  same  stamp  of  intellect. 
Daring,  unscrupulous,  pitiless  where 
it  is  necessary;  bland,  courteous. 


winning  where  &scination  is  re- 
quired, both  are  alternately  hated 
or  adoiired,  feared  or  loved  by 
theur  subjects.  No  one  can  be  more 
amiable  than  Theodore,  even  to  the 
very  persons  he  intends  sacrificing 
to  his  interests  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. So  well  guarded  are  his 
speeches,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  doubt  his  good  faith,  al- 
though the  most  flagrant  breach 
will  afterwards  be  found  in  accord- 
ance with  his  words— though  the 
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very  opposite  meaning  had  been 
implead  on  the  lecipient's  mind. 
He  will  not  even  allow  the  poor 
con0olation  of  believing  the  very 
contrary  to  what  he  apparently 
Baiys,  and  always  does  that  which 
would  appear  fiirthest  from  any  one's 
thoaghts.  Inasmnch,  then,  as  these 
arts  are  necessary  elements  of  diplo- 
macy, Theodore  may  seek  his  eqnal 
in  vmin.  He  is  a  perfect  master  of 
that  oraffy  cnnning  which  is  always 
the  more  dangerous  from  the  appa- 
rent frankness  with  which  it  is  ao- 
companifld,  and  which  is  especially 
the  attribute  of  the  Orientals  in 
general.  He  will  win  perfect  oonfi- 
denoe  and  violate  his  word  the  in- 
stant afterwards  with  that  charming 
grace  and  nonchalance  which  is 
considered  the  acme  of  diplomatio 
eioellence  in  statesman  and  minis- 
ter. And  besides  all  these  qualities 
he  possesses  a  vein  of  hnmoor^ 
conpled  with  a  strong  ^rtion  of 
sooad  common  sense,  which  makes 
him  «  still  more  formidable  adver- 
sary. His  objective  judgment  is  ex- 
ceedingly keen  and  just ;  his  subjeo- 
tive  opinions,  however,  too  much 
swayed  by  his  passions  and  desfres 
to  be  always  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. But  then,  where  words  feil, 
K>roe  steps  in :  and  genius  supported 
by  force  IS  a  very  mighty  thing.  His 
exact  appreciation  of  mankind  as 
represented  by  the  Abyssinians  is 
proved  firstly  by  the  influence  he 
has  over  them,  and,  secondly,  to  our 
satisfection,  by  the  various  traits 
and  anecdotes  recorded  of  him.  But 
in  nothmg  Has  he  shown  more  tact 
and  ctmning,  decision  and  inflexi- 
bility of  will  than  in  his  procedures 
against  the  power  of  the  clergy. 

There  was  a  cartoon  in  'Punch' 
some  time  back  which  most  of  us 
recollect:  LordWestbury  delivering 
his  judgment  in  Be  Qray  versus  Ck>- 
l6nso,~half  a  dozen  of  ihe  one  and 
six  of  the  other.  It  would  seem 
that  Abyssinia  is  but  as  one  of  Mr. 
CSiappuis's  distorting  mirrors,  in 
which  our  own  errors  are  repre- 
sented in  all  their  ugliness ;  for  an 
exact  parallel  is. to  be  found  for 
this  case  in  the  dispute  between 
Salama,  patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  and 
his  metropolitan,  Daoud,  Coptic  par 
triaroh  of  Cairo.     Said  Pasha  of 


Egypt,  who  had  heard  of  the  great 
progress  this  new  king  was  making, 
and  in  fear  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Soudan,  had  sent  the  €k>ptic  pa- 
triarch on  a  political  mission  to 
King  Theodore.  Daoud,  a  proud, 
haughfy  man,  avaricious  in  the  ex- 
treme, assumed  such  airs  that  he 
soon  made  himself  thoroughly  dis- 
liked by  the  Abyssinian  cloth.  He 
even  endeavoured  to  awe  the  king 
by  his  overbearing  conduct  One 
day,  when  he  had  been  holding  forth 
against  him  in  his  usual  haujg^^ 
manner,  Theodore,  without  saying  a 
word,  suddenly  drew  a  pistol  ixm 
his  belt  and  presented  it^at  the 
headofthetrenudingpnest*  Ewiy 
instant  the  Abuna  thought  would 
be  his  hut,  till  Theodore  peremp- 
torily said — 

'  Holy  &ther,  give  me  your  bless- 
ing.' 

The  Abuna  fervently  complied; 
but  nevertheless,  when  oDoe  out  of 
reach  of  the  obnoxioaB  weapon, 
Daoud  excommunicated  the  kmg, 
who  thereupon  sent  for  the  Abmia 
Salama  to  remove  the  ban.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  in  the  camp,  Theodore 
had  the  tents  of  the  rival  chieAains 
pitched  close  together  before  his 
own,  each  one  surrounded  by  a 
'zeriba,'  or  hedgerow  of  thtwDS, 
whence  each  could  excommunicate 
the  other,  like  a  couple  of  haniams 
over  their  rival  spouse. 

'  I  am  your  superior,'  saidDaood, 
proudly.    '  You  have  to  obpy  me.' 

'  In  Alexandria  and  Gairo,  yes,' 
answered  Salama ;  *  but  here,  in  my 
own  see  in  Abyssinia,  I  ak>ne  am 
the  sole  authority.' 

'  Turbulent  priest!'  cried  Daoud, 
'  I  excommumcate  thee  as  well  ai 
thy  king.' 

'And  I  excommunicate  thee,'  le- 

glied  Salama,  coolly;  '  for  I  al<»i6 
ave  the  right  and  authority  to  pro- 
nounce the  ban  in  this  country.' 

And  thus  the  dispute  continued 
for  five  or  six  days,  till  Theodoie, 
who  wished  to  let  the  people  have  a 
little  insight  into  the  state  of  their 
holy  church,  sent  Daoud  back  to 
Cairo,  after  having  pronounced  this 
remarkable  judgment : — 

'  Having  been  choeen  by  me  and 
accepted  by  the  people,  by  us,  who 
have  paid  the  sums  neoesBSiy  forhis 
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ordiiiatkm  and  oonsecntdon  to  his 
office,  Abcma  Salama  is  the  only 
legal  head  of  our  church.  HayiBg 
once  been  ordained  by  the  Abnna 
Daond,  that  ordination  can  no  more 
be  recalled  than  the  thoaght  that 
has  once  been  spoken.  But  though 
the  office  cannot  be  destroyed,  its 
execution  may  be  stayed,  and  if  it  be 
exercised  to  the  detriment  of  the 
country,  theconntry,  which  is  I,  has 
then  alone  to  use  its  own  discretion 
in  deposing  the  priest  who  instead 
of  a  blessing  is  a  curse  to  his 
people.' 

When  the  French  goTemment  at- 
tempted to  induce  Emg  Theodore  to 
allow  the  establishment  of  a  Jesuit 
misBion  in  his  dominions,  he  replied 
with  a  letter,  quite  worthy  of  Euro- 
pean anthor^p:— 

'  It  is  a  disgrace  to  Christianity 
that  it  should  have  been  divided  and 
split  up  into  so  many  different  par- 
ties, each  at  war  with  the  other, 
whilst  the  Islam  presents  one  firm 
compact  body  of  unity.  Why  cannot 
a  general  council  be  called,  which 
could'  there  deliberate  on  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  and  determine  upon 
one  general  doctrine?  I  would 
gladly  submit  to  the  resolutions  of 
such  a  body.  But,  till  that  be  done, 
I  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of 
my  fathers,  and  shall  not  allow  dis- 
sension to  spread  any  more  than  it 
has  amongst  my  people.' 

Theodore  often  makes  a  happy 
hit  in  his  admimstraticHi,  which  from 
its  novel  character  and  apparent 
justice  endears  him  to  his  people, 
whilst  instilling  at  the  same  time  a 
wholesome  fear.  And  be  it  well 
borne  in  mind,  he  acts  all  this.  He 
will  have  no  scruple  in  sacrificing  a 
man's  life,  not  because  he  really 
believes  it  necessary  to  his  own 
safety,  but  to  support  his  act- 
ing, and  therefore  I  may  call  it  di- 
plomacy. For  then  in  the  eyes  of 
the  audience  he  is  no  longer  the 
actor  off  the  boards,  but  in  the  full 
glory  of  his  assumed  character.  And 
Theodore  is  a  consummate  actor, 
ever  since  he  adapted  the  prophecy 
to  himself,  that  a  king  named  Theo- 
dore should  restore  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  empire.  He  has  so  long 
peifiisted  in  hus  role  that  he  has  per- 
fectly identified  himself  with  it,  and 


merged  his  whole  being  into  his 
assumed  character. 

The  foUowing  incident  will  exem- 
plify the  mixed  love  and  fear  which 
his  peculiar  mode  of  dispensing  jus- 
tice inspires  his  people  with. 
■  Shoruy  after  ne  had  taken  the 
fortress,  Amba  Gesen,  belonging  to 
the  Gallas,  not  &r  from  Magaala, 
many  of  these  Moslem  tribes  joined 
his  army.  In  consid^nition  of  their 
alliance  he  allowed  them  perfect 
freedom  amongst  themselves.  They 
administered  weir  own  affidrs,  ap- 
pcHuted  their  own  judges,  in  fSaiot 
acting  the  part  of  vassals  to  the 
supreme  monarch.  One  day  a  Gal- 
las soldier,  in  passing  through  a 
village,  demanded  some  tobacco  of  a 
peasant  Having  received  it,  and 
being  asked  for  payment,  he  abused 
the  peaamt,  who,  on  endeavouring 
to  regain  his  property,  was  shot 
dead  by  the  irate  soldier.  The  wife 
followed  the  man  and  demanded 
justice  from  the  head  of  the  tribe. 
The  judge,  on  hearing  the  case,  fined 
the  murderer  ten  dollars,  which  he 
handed  to  the  widow  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  hor  husband. 
The  woman  indignantly  refused  and 
complained  to  ue  king.  Theodore 
at  once  had  the  judge  Drought  be- 
fore him,  and  asked  by  what  code 
he  had  judged  the  murderer. 

'  The  Koran  is  our  only  code,  and 
by  the  Koran  has  he  been  judged.' 

'  And  does  the  Koran  say  l^uEit  ten 
dollars  is  the  price  of  a  man's  life? 
.Show  me  that  sentence.' 

Of  course  the  Moslem  was  unable 
to  do  so,  and  tried  to  get  out  of  his 
difficulty  by  saying— 

'  The  exact  punishment,  0  king, 
is  life  for  life;  but  that  is  only  tiie 
law  for  true  believers  not  for  giaours 
(heretics^  The  sentence  I  have  pro- 
nouncedisalso  a  decision  in  respect 
to  the  soldier's  avocation,  who,  con- 
tinually risking  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try and  even  for  people  of  other 
belief,  has  a  claim  to  more  indul- 
genca' 

'  Where  is  the  man?'  said  Theo- 
dore :  '  bring  him  to  me.' 

The  man  was  brought,  and  Theo- 
dore asking  him  whether  he  had 
been  punished  for  his  crime,  the 
man  impudently  answered  he 
had. 
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Notes  from  King  Theodare'e  Counirp. 


'What    was  the   pimishment?' 
asked  the  king. 
'A  fine  of  ten  dollars T  was  the 


*  Oh  1'  said  the  king, '  that  was  it, 
was  it?  'Tis  cheap:  I  can  afifbid 
that' 

And  so  saying  he  drew  his  pistol 
from  his  belt  and  shot  the  man 
dead.  Thereupon  he  qnietly  laid 
down  ten  dollars  before  the  startled 
man  of  justice. 

'There/  he  said, 'I  too  risk  my 
life  for  my  country,  and  for  people 
of  other  &ith  than  my  own.  I  haye, 
therefore,  the  same  right  as  this 
man  had.  And  thank  thy.Moalem 
god  that  my  sense  of  justice  does 
not  allow  me  to  punish  the  mur- 
derer's judge  as  the  murderer  him- 
self 

Such  wild  justice  has  an  immense 
effect  on  a  turbulent,  warlike  race 
like  the  Abyssinians ;  and  it  is  only 
by  such  means  that  Theodore  has 
been  able  to  acquire  the  influence  he 
has  oyer  his  people. 


THS  WAGSHUU. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  this 
remarkable  person,  and  his  still 
more  remarkable  occupation  of 
'  watching'  King  Theodore,  that  a 
few  words  concerning  him  may  be 
of  interest. 

His  proper  name  is  Teferi,  Shum 
of  Wag, '  snum '  denoting  judge,  and 
he  bo«sts  a  descent  yery  nearly  as 
ancient  as  King  Theodore's  from 
the  noblest  funily  in  Lasta,  of 
which  proyince  he  is  the  ruler,  and 
as  yassal  to  King  Theodore  com- 
mands oyer  a  body  of  troops  num- 
bermg  some  thirty  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  men.  From  his  brayery 
he  has  always  been  a  fayourite  of 
the  king's,  who  doubtless  feels  the 
loss  of  his  ancient  yassal  seyerely. 
In  fact  he  is  the  only  man  that  can 
at  all  succeed  in  eyading  him,  and 
that  being  the  most  he  can  do,  it 
is  the  best  proof  of  Theodore's 
power,  for  the  Wagshum,  as  he  is  ge- 
nerally called,  is  a  uniyersal  fayour- 
ite with  the  people.  Still,  '  watch- 
ing '  King  Theodore  has  become  a 
byword  in  the,  British  camp,  and 
with  all  his  brayery  he  cannot  bring 


his  men  to  &ce  the '  Scourge  of  the 
Bebels,'  as  Theodore  sfyles  himself. 
The  men  of  Lasta  are  as  celebrated 
as  the  Schoans  for  their  exquisite 
horsemanship  and  ^lan  in  the  field. 
Enyeloped  in  long  bladk  mantles, 
and  armed  mostljr  with  only  short 
broadswords  and  lances,  careleedy 
thrown  oyer  the  shoulder,  they 
scour  the  country  like  a  horde  of 
Cossacks  oyer  the  Steppes.  Their 
horses  are  small,  wiry,  long-endur- 
ing animals,  and  are  seldom  shoed. 
It  is  perfectly  wonderful  to  see  tiie 
breakneck  pace  at  which  they  wiU 
fly  oyer  the  rocky,  broken  ground. 
^sid  trayerM-^he  giddy  paths  byer- 
hanging  the  deepest  precipices  with 
as  sure  a  step  as  though  on  plain 
turf. 

What  with  the  Wagshum,  Kassai, 
King  of  Tigree,  and  other  rebels, 
Theodore  is  seldom  without  haying 
some  rebellion  to  subdue.  One  of 
these  takes  possession  of  an  amha 
and  defies  the  king,  most  likely  in  the 
remotest  comers  of  his  kingdom; 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  crushed  ooej 
another  arises.  It  is  a  kind  of  a 
Jack-in-the-box  warfare.  Put  him 
down  and  he  keeps  down  as  long  as 
you  hold  your  finger  there;  but  re- 
moye  it,  and  up  he  starts  in  all  bis 
pristine  youth  and  energy.'  And 
they  dare  not  unite,  because  then 
they  would  haye  to  face  the  whofo 
of  his  forces,  besides  which,  eyea 
supposing  Theodore  to  be  yan- 
quished,  the  old  story  of  the  Kil- 
kenny cats  would  only  be  enacted 
oyer  again  in  Abyssinia.  Oons^- 
quently  the  country  is  perpetually 
in  a  state  of  ferment,  which  Sir 
Eobert  Napier  most  decide^  will 
not  diminish. 


TETSH. 

This  is  the  intoxicating  beyeiage 
of  the  chiyalrous  Amharas,  which 
warms  their  courageous  hearts 
to  doughty  deeds  of  daring  and 
brayery ;  in  which  th^  pledge  their 
dusky  maidens,  and  drink  eternal 
enmity  to  the  usurper.  This  is  the 
beyerage  par  excellence  of  the  good 
old  times,  when  our  ancient  fore- 
fathers, the  British  lions  of  yore, 
dressed  themselyes  in  a  simple  pat- 
tern tattooed  on  the  natiye  akin. 
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andindnlged  in  the  orgies  of  their 
fftYOorite  mead. 

This  tetsh  is  made  by  miogling 
six-eighth  parts  of  water  with  one 
of  honey,  and  is  allowed  to  ferment 
for  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  When 
the  scmn  and  refuse  have  carefully 
been  remoyed  some  of  the  leaves 
and  twigs  of  the  gesho  are  added, 
which  gives  it  a  peculiar  and  veiy 
agreeable  bitter  flavour.  When  it  is 
good,  it  is  of  a  dear,  light-yellow 
colour,  and  often  sparkling. 

Another  national  beverage  is  a 
kind  of  Abyssinian  beer  called  tala. 
It  is  made  from  barley  and  from  the 
native  grains  dagusa  and  sorgnm, 
ihe  flour  of  which  is  mixed  to  a 
paste  and  then  baked  in  thin  roxmd 
cakes.  These  cakes  are  then  put 
into  earthenware  pots  and  water  is 


added,  the  whole  being  put  into  a 
warm  place.  Shortly  afterwards  a 
small  quantity  of  sprouting  barley 
is  thrown  into  the  mixture,  which, 
after  it  has  fermented,  is  then  fil- 
tered off.  Every  guest  is  provided 
with  a  pitcher  of  this  tala,  and  if  he 
wish  to  give  a  servant  or  some  person 
of  low  rank  a  proof  of  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  tells  him  to  hold  out  his 
hands  and  pours  as  much  into  them 
as  the  hollow  of  the  united  palms 
will  contain.  Whatever  may  be  left 
in  the  pitcher  is  also  the  Abyssinian 
Jeames's  perquisite,  always  provided 
he  do  not  pollute  the  vessel  by  any 
touch  of  his  plebeian  lips,  and  pour 
it  out  into  the  natural  cup  nature 
provided  hixi|  with  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hands* ._. 

H.  A.  Burette. 
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Ko.  IV.— j^jjirms  i^ang  Ux  t^t  €H^. 

WHO  remains  in  London 
In  the  streets  with  me, 
Now  that  spring  is  blowing 

Fresh  winds  from  the  sea ; 
Now  that  trees  grow  greener, 
And  the  sun  shines  mellow, 
And  ^^ith  moist  primroses  all 
English  lanes  are  yellow  ? 

Little  barefoot  maiden, 

Selling  violets  blue, 
Have  you  ever  pictured 

Where  the  sweetlings  grew  ? 
In  the  cool  dim  forest, 

Deep  in  dewy  grasses, 
Where  the  wind-blown  shadow  drifts 

Scented  as  it  passes. 

Pedlar  breathing  deeply. 

Toiling  into  town, 
With  the  dusty  highway 

You  are  dusky  brown, — 
Have  you  seen  the  meadows 

Dark  with  flying  breezes, 
Downy  blow-balls  flying  fast 

Where  the  wild  wind  pleases  ? 
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Out  of  yonder  waggon 

Pleasant  hay-scents  float ; 
He  who  driyes  it  carries 

A  daisy  in  his  coat 
Oh !  the  English  meadows, 

Sweet  beyond  all  praises, 
Freckled  orchids  blowing  bright 

'Mid  the  snow  of  daisies ! 

Now  in  busy  silence 

Broods  the  nightingale. 
Choosing  out  a  dwelling 

In  a  dimpled  dale ; 
In  the  dark  she  buildeth 

High  where  leaves  are  growing ; 
'Neath  her  nest  the  brooklet  sings, 

Through  the  green  haze  flowing ; 

Z  She  is  still  and  silent 

As  a  bird  can  be, 
For  the  red  buds  only 

Fill  the  red  rose-tree, — 
Just  as  the  buds  blossom^ 

Shell  begin  her  tune. 
When  all  is  sweet,  and  roses  blow, 

Underneath  the  Moon. 

Nowhere  in  the  valleys 

Will  the  wind  be  still. 
Everything  is  stirring 

Wagging  at  his  will : — 
Blows  the  maiden's  kirtle, 

With  her  hand  prest  on  it ; 
Lightly  o'er  the  leafy  hedge 

Blows  the  ploughboy's  bonnet. 

Oh !  to  be  a-roaming 

In  an  English  dell, — 
Every  nook  is  wealthy, 

AU  the  world  looks  well, — 
Tinted  smile  the  heavens 

Over  earth  and  ocean ; 
Waters  flow,  fresh  winds  blow, 

All  is  light  and  motion ! 

Robert  Buchanait. 
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THE  UNIVEBSITT  BOAT-EACE. 


TITHATEYER  may  have  been  the 
YY  Bhortoomings  as  in  stjle  and 
pace  of  the  University  eights  of  this 
year,  the  seasonable  honr  and  fair 
weatiier  of  the  day  drew  a  larger 
conooorse  than  had  ever  before  con- 
gregated to  witness  the  closest  of 
races  between  the  most  ilite  of 
crews.  The  farore  for  the  race  and 
its  lesolt  grows  greater  each  year; 
the  mere  daily  practice  at  Putney, 
especially  on  a  Satorday  afternoon, 
dmwB  a  larger  audience  than  con- 
descended to  come  to  the  race  itself 
in  the  pahny  days  of  Ohitty  and 
Meade  King,  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.  Erom  the  Ship,  at  Mortiake, 
to  the  Aqueduct,  at  Putney,  the 
banks  fixxm  ten  to  thirty  yards  deep, 
according  to  the  accommodation, 
4ure  lined  with  a  close-packed, 
seething  mass  of  the  British  po- 
pulace. Hammersmith  Bridge  is 
impassable  and  almost  invisible, 
«very  available  inch  of  standing 
or  hanging  room,  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  chains,  close  covered 
with  expectant  sighirseers,  till  the 
roadway  sinks,  under  the  pressure, 
-eighteen  inches  below  its  orthodox 
level,  and  makes  us  fear  a  repe- 
tition, on  a  colossal  scale,  of  the 
^great  Yarmouth  catastrophe  of 
twenty-five  years  ago. 

House-tops,  balconies,  steamers, 
pleasure-boats,  contribute  in  smaller 
proportion  their  quota  to  the  gene- 
zal  gathering,  till  half  a  million 
would  fidl  &r  short  of  the  con- 
'Course;  and  even  Epsom  Downs, on 
the  Derby-day,  would  look  foolish 
for  dirt  alongside  of  Father  Thames 
on  the  day  of  days. 

And  for  days  and  weeks  past,  not 
only  with  the  crews  in  training,  but 
with  the  general  Britifih  public,  the 
inote  of  preparation  had  been  sound- 
ing, steamers  chartered,  railway 
&res  tripled,  windows  and  balconies 
bespoken;  ties,  bonnets,  rosettes, 
and  parasols,  of  the  rival  hues,  sold 
by  the  hundredweight  No  Court- 
mourning  would  inflict  one  half  such 
injury  to  trade  as  the  withdrawal  of 
the  race  and  its  concomitant  sources 
of  plunder  and  profit.  Betting,  of 
Amrse,  there  was  in  plenty;  not 


that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who 
betted  upon  the  race  knew  anything 
about  rowing,  or  could  have  distin- 
guished one  crew  from  the  other,  by 
its  style,  or  anything,  except  the  dis- 
crimination of  uniform ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  a  convenience  for  gambling, 
and  the '  odds '  were  quoted  accord- 
ingly in  the  return  from  Tattersall's 
as  Efystematically  as  the  Derby  and 
Two  Thousand  prices  of  the  diay. 

■  Qal  Btodet  optetam  conn  oontiogere  io«taiii 
If  nlta  tout  fedtque  puw,  sudAvi^  •!  aUt, 
Abstinoit.' 

How  few  of  those  who  recently 
gazed,  in  their  holiday  outing,  at  tibe 
eights  as  they  flashed  by  mem  on 
April  4th,  can  appreciate  the  patient 
endurance,  toO,  trouble,  self-denial, 
that  those  eighteen  'ceruleans'  have 
undergone  before  they  came  fit  to 
the  post,  to  do  justice  and  honour  to 
themselves  and  their  University. 
Hardly  has  the  October  term  been 
inaugurated,  and  the  repose  of  Long 
Vacation  roused  once  more  into  life, 
than  the  President  of  the  n.B.G. 
has  to  set  to  work  to  comi>ile  the 
'trial  eijghts.'  Every  man  in  the 
University  of  any  reasonable  merit 
or  promise  has  a  chance  and  trial 
for  that;  and  after  a  few  weeks  two 
crews  are  finally  selected,  balanced 
as  equally  as  can  be,  and  set  at  the 
end  of  term  to  test  their  individual 
merits,  in  a  race  on  the  broad 
reaches  of  Ely,  or  the  open  waters 
of  Nuneham. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
ensuing  L^t  Term  the  University 
eight  is  set  going ;  the  trial  eights 
have  pretty  well  sifted  the  merits  of 
aspirants,  and  before  long  the  crew 
has  settled  into  something  like  re- 
gular shape  and  practice.  Three 
or  four  weeks  bring  them  to  Lent, 
and  with  it  the  commencement  of 
training.  Out  of  bed  by  6.30,  or 
7  o'clock  A.K.,  every  morning,  and 
a  mile  or  two  of  walking  before 
a  breakfast  of  regulation  steaks  and 
chops.  Light  lunch  about  1.30, 
and  then  thia  day's  grind;  whether 
a  short  course  day,  of  twice  to  Iffley 
and  back  again  on  the  Isis,  and  down 
to  Baitsbite  on  the  Cam,  or  a  long 
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course  to  Abingdon  Lasher,  and  its 
eqaivalent  of  Clayhiihe.  Through 
rain,  snow,  and  Wind,  throngh  fair 
and  foul  alike,  no  rest,  no  reprieve. 
If  floods  have  not  put  the  water 
meadows  along  the  banks  of  Isis 
completely  under  its  flow,  there 
may  be  seen  some  five  or  six  times 
a  fortnight,  and  oftener,  a  group  of 
horsemen  waiting  at  the  first  gate 
below  Sandford,  while  the  'pets' 
peel  to  their  jerseys  in  the  teeth  of 
a  gale,  and  set  off  for  the  long  row 


of  }!  miles,  which,  upon  a  narrow 
river  and  slacker  tide,  fully  eqnals 
the  4^^  miles  from  Putney  to 
Mortlake.  For  the  first  mile  or 
two  the  high  bank  to  the  westward 
shelters  the  boat  fix>m  the  -wind, 
which  blowing  across  can  raise  but 
little  surf,  but  lower  down,  so  soon 
as  the  circuitous  navigation  of 
Nuneham  island  has  been  com- 
pleted, symptoms  of  'open  sea' 
begin  to  be  jMunfully  apparent. 
'  Hold  your  oars  tight^  all/  squeaks 


LONG  OOUBSE  IX  A  SOU'-Wl 


the  coxswain,  as  they  round  the 
comer  of  the  rustic  bridge,  and  two 
or  three  long  rollers  lap  up  bow's 
back,  nearly  float  five  off  his  seat, 
and  land  themselves  in  the  shiver- 
ing steerer's  lap.  '  Get  well  forward  !* 
'  Keep  it  long  I'  as  the  men  can 
hardly  bend  forward  against  the 
blast,  and  here  and  there  the  oars 
come  whack  against  a  great  breaker, 
extracting  a  stifled  curse  from  the 
oarsmen,  a  snarl  from  the  coxswain, 
and  a  vicious  scolding  from  the 
'  coach '  on  the  bank.  Three  minutes 
of  this  purgatory  and  then  the  Rail- 
way Bridge  gives  a  temporary  re- 
spite from  the  gale,  which  only 
meets  them  worse  than  ever  in  the 
long  bend  below,  and  makes  her 


jaded  crew  groan  over  the  cruel 
mockery  of '  take  her  in  all/  as  they 
reach  the  creek  comer  above  the 
lasher,  and  are  called  upon  for  the 
customary  final  spurt  The  sedgey 
waters  of  Gam  can  never  produce 
such  miniature  sea  as  this;  but  a 
good  bleak  row  from  Ely  to  Clay- 
hithe,  throngh  fourteen  miles  of 
dreary  fens,  under  March  east  wind, 
and  a  mn  of  a  mile  or  two  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  day  in  pelting  rain  or 
driving  snow,  will  bear  a  gCKxi  com- 
parison with  the  roughest  pleasures 
of  the  Oxford  course. 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown,  and  of  all  others  the  presi- 
dent's is  least  of  all  a  bed  of  roses. 
Ho  has  the  whole  onus  of  the  selec- 
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tion  and  traiiiing  of  the  crew,  though 
T^hen  the  time  comes  when  he  can 
no  longer  coach  his  recruits,  but 
mnst  himself  take  his  place  in  the 
boat,  he  may,  if  he  is  fortunate, 
secure  some  friend  to  undertake  the 
tuition  from  the  bank  during  train- 
ing. Apart  from  the  practice)  the 
^  condition '  and  health  of  the  crew 
form  a  most  important  item  in  his 
cares.  In  order  to  keep  so  many 
men  in  strict  obedience  and  disci- 
pline, it  is  necessary  to  have  fixed 
rules  of  regime  and  diet,  and  no 
appearance  of  caprice;  and  yet  at 


the  same  time  the  work  and  treat- 
ment that  suits  the  physique  of  one 
man  will  hardly  suit  all,  and  con- 
tinued variation,  adjustment,  and 
grace  have  to  be  apportioned  by 
the  captain  to  meet  emergencies. 
Then,  again,  some  members  of  the 
crew,  especially  if  well  scolded  for 
a  fault,  are  invariably  finding  out 
something  wrong  and  uncomfortable 
with  their  oars,  stretchers,  rowlocks, 
&c. ;  and  much  scientific  knowledge 
of  work  and  mechanics  is  needed  to 
discover  whether  the  fault  really  lies 
with  the  oarsman  or  with  his  tool. 


'TAKE  HEB  IN,  ALL.* 


Then,  if  the  crew  goes  at  all  amiss, 
or  does  not  please  the  fancy  of 
interested  critics  of  other  colleges, 
ho  is  inundated  with  suggestions, 
anonymous  letters,  and  hints  that 
he  has  not  selected  the  best  men 
available  for  use,  or  is  badgered  to 
change  the  stroke,  or  transpose  7 
xmd  6,  &c.  And  well-meaning  busy- 
bodies  from  town  and  country  write 
wholesale  to  him  offering  their 
experiences  and  suggestions.  One 
recommends  the  crew  to  train  on 
eggs  and  sherry;  another,  whose 
consumptive  wife  has  lately  been 
jrestored  to  health  and  strengUi  upon 


asses'  milk,  suggests  in  gratitude 
that  the  O.U.B.C.  or  C.U.B.C.  should 
follow  suit  to  the  remedy.  Another 
wants  to  see  oars  of  some  new- 
fangled shape  of  his  own  tried; 
another  asserts  that  if  the  President 
will  only  build  a  boat  about  8  a  feet 
7  inches  in  length,  he  will  win  in  a 
canter,  and  go  so  feat  that  he  will 
lose  his  own  breath.  And  the  touts 
of  trade  are  equally  pestilent ;  every 
dabbler  in  collodion  and  nitrate  of 
silver  petitions  to  be  allowed  to 
photograph  the  crews,  and  is  ag- 
grieved if  refused,  for  to  accom- 
modate all  would  be  to  keep  the 
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men  Bttodiiig  in  open  air  six  hoon 
a  day.  One  patentee  soliciti  the 
adoption  of  his  novel  corn-floor, '  es- 
pecially soitable  for  dyspepticB  and 
myalids;'  another  forcea  hia  way  at 
break£ut-time  with  a  norel  garment, 
combining  shirt,  tronsers,  aocks,  and 
pocket-hfmdkerohi^  all  in  one  piece, 
'admirably  adapted  for  walking, 
riding,  racing,  hunting,'  &c.,  and 
pleada  that  the  race  ia  a  mond  for 
the  men  if  they  will  only  row  clothed 
in  this  nondescript  If  the  tide 
compels  an  early  start,  some  hnn- 
dred  letters  come  in  from  patree  and 
matres  &miliaram,  whose  digestions 
would  be  mined  by  such  unearthly 


hours,  or  whose  daugiitecs  would 
be  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  mnae 
lesson,  p(Hnting  out  the  pax>pnety  of 
changing  the  hour.  No  aooner  is 
the  imipire's  steamer  cfaartered— 
the  private  property  of  the  two 
clubs--aiid  the  reserved  roDdezvons 
for  the  one  especial  day  in  the  year 
of  all  old  cnampions  <^  iaina 
Tarsity  races,  than  every  puny 
outside  reporter  who  thinks  that 
nothing  can  be  lost  for  the  ad±Qg, 
pesters  the  president  far  a  ticket, 
pleading  the '  liberty  of  the  paieas'  asa 
reason  for  locomotion  at  the  erpeom 
of  the  crews  instead  of  his  own,  and 
ignoring  the  fact  that  his  presenoe 
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will  exclude  from  that  precious 
gathering  some  old  thramte  who 
has  toiled  in  auld  lang  syne  for  the 
honour  of  his  blue,  and  that  the 
race  could  be  reviewed  and  the 
report  compiled  jost  as  easily  from 
other  free  steamers  if  the  'liner' 
be  but  content  to  pay  for  his  passage 
thereon. 

And  durine  their  sojourn  at  Put- 
ney, during  the  last  week  or  two  of 
training,  the  crews— lions  of  London, 
pro  tem.^Bxe  mobbed  and  hustled 
wherever  they  go.  They  have  to 
fight  their  way  through  an  admiring 
crowd  of  counter-skippers  and  co&- 


termongers  before  th^y  can  launch 
their  boat  for  a  row,  or  return  from 
it,  pumped  and  wearied,  to  their 
dressing-rooms.  Their  coach  i^m 
the  bank  has  all  his  work  to  do  to 
pick  his  way  through  a  mass  of 
galloping  snobs,  who  mob  him 
wherever  he  places  himself,  as  if 
the  only  correct  view  of  the  crew 
were  to  be  obtained  between  him 
and  the  river;  while,  unless  his 
lungs  are  stentorian,  he  has  little 
chance  of  being  audible  above  the 
clatter  of  the  hoofis  of  equestrian 
cockneys. 
And  at  last  the  ordeal  is  over,  the 
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finmjiing  tonoh  has  been  added,  and 
mymds,  and  tens  of  myziads,  came 
oat  into  the  -wilderness  for  to  see 
two  orevs,  of  whose  merits  fhey 
know  nothing,  except  by  hearsay— 
a  mnltitude,  not  one  of  whom  in  a 
hundred  has  personal  interest  in  the 
honour  of  either  Uniyersity,  except 
where  the  sordid  gains  of  bets  has 
lent  its  bias;  and  few  of  whom 
eoold  tell  the  difference  between 
one  eight  and  the  other,  did  they 
come  out  in  j^bsd.  white  instead  of 
in  nniform.  xet  the  rabble  come 
and  see,  and  so,  beoanse  it  is  the 
ihing  to  do— beoanse  they  like  to 
say  that  fhey  have  seen  the  race, 
and  have  not  yet  aniyed  at  the 
possession  of  sufficient  confidence 
m  themselyee  and  their  friends  to 
satisfy  tiieir  refutation  and  saye 
exertion  hy  the  simple  mendacity  of 
saying  that  they  haye  been  there, 
yet  stopping  peacefolly  at  home 
meanwhile. 

It  is  11-30  before  the  crews  make 
a  moye  to  their  boat-honses,  and 
launch  their  ships.  A  threepianny- 
bit  has  at  last  changed  the  luck  of 
six  successiye  years,  and  has  won 
the  choice  of  sides  for  Cambridge; 
a  good  omen  for  the  Light  Blue  to 
start  with.  Then  they  get  afloat 
and  paddle  to  stations,  (Mord  first, 
Cambridge  following  in  decidedly 
sloyenly  siyle,  yery  inferior  to  some 
of  the  eyen  rowing  which  they  haye 
exhibited  during  the  last  weeL  A 
good  deal  of  imst  hangs  oyer  the 
riyer,  though  the  sun  is  fighting 
his  way  through  oyerhead;  so  dense 
has  the  fog  been  in  early  morning 
at  London  that  hosts  who  haye 
come  to  the  race  haye  breakfasted 
by  candlelight  As  it  is  eyen  now, 
out  in  open  country,  the  general 
landmarlm  are  obscured,  and  the 
coxswain's  office  is  more  arduous 
than  eyer,  for  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  stream,  the  shores,  eyen  if 
yisible  in  a  mist,  are  a  poor  cri- 
terion of  correct  direction,  and  in 
front,  at  the  end  of  the  reaches,  they 
are  quite  inyisible.  There  is  an 
eyen  start,  but  hj  no  means  a  rapid 
one,  such  as  is  often  seen  in  a 
IJniyersityrace.  The  Oxford  stroke, 
unused  to  starting  from  a  stationary 
position,  with  the  tide  flowing  past 
him,  adding  to  the  dead  puU  a  re- 


sistance ec^uiyalent  to  that  which 
would  be  if  the  boat  was  running 
stemwards  three  miles  an  hour,  at 
the  signal  for  the  start,  misses  the 
first  stroke  ahnost  entirely,  and  for 
the  next  two  or  three  strokes  the 
boat 'lollops 'uncomfortably.  Cam- 
bridge set  off  after  the  first  three  or 
four  strokes  to  a  racing  stroke  of  41 
a  minute,  not  a  bit  too  fiist  for  a 
really  first-class  crew,  but  infinitely 
beyond  their  power  to  maintain,  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes,  and  so  it 
is  proyed;  though  they  secure  a 
leaa  of  half  a  length  by  the  lower 
willows  of  Crayen,  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of  their  tether,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  Cottage,  Oxford,  work- 
ing up  to  a  good  39,  haye  oyerhauled 
them,  and  the  next  quarter  mile  is 
rowed  by  each  neck  and  neck.  Eyen 
thus  early  the  p«ce  has  begun  to 
tell  upon  Cambridge,  and  the  time, 
especially  on  the  stroke  side,  is  none 
of  the  best  The  styles  of  progress 
of  the  two  boats  themsefyes  are 
palpably  distinct;  Cambridge  take 
a  shorter  time  to  come  forward 
through  the  air  than  to  row  through 
the  water;  they  go  much  further 
backward  than  Oxford,  and  are  yery 
slow  in  getting  the  hands  off  the 
chest ;  their  boat  is  drawn  through 
the  water  at  each  stroke,  but  has 
hardly  any  perceptible  'lift.'  Ox- 
ford, on  the  other  hand,  besides 
rowing  in  good  time,  swing  just  the 
reyerse  of  Cambridge,  a  long  time 
in  getting  forward  and  yery  fast 
through  the  water,  driying  the  oars 
through  with  a  hit  like  sledge-ham- 
mers, while  the  boat  jumps  out  of 
the  water  seyeral  inches  at  each 
stroke.  Cambridge  haye  shot  their 
bolt  by  the  'Crab  Tree,'  and  rapidly 
Oxford  pass  them  and  ts^  a  lead. 
By  the  Soap-works  they  are  clear, 
and  taking  the  shore  arch  at  Ham* 
mersmith  Bridge,  go  still  further 
away  round  the  ooid  in  their  foyour 
off  Chiswick.  As  tiiey  enter  Comey 
Beach,  Cambridge  go  all  to  pieces, 
and  lose  the  last  yestige  of  form  and 
time,  while  Oxford  also  become  a 
little  wild  on  the  stroke  side,  for  no 
excusable  reason,  for  they  are  not 
distressed,  and  haye  all  their  own 
way.  The  steamers  rather  oyerrun 
Cambridge  in  Comey  Beach,  and 
though  not  heading  them,  draw 
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away  the  water  from  them,  and  to 
some  extent  chock  their  speed  and 
spoil  any  chance  that  might  be  left ; 
but  that  is  remote  indeed,  to  judge 
by  the  men  in  the  bows  of  the 
eight,  each  rowing  his  own  stroke 
and  swing,  such  as  it  is,  with  sub- 
lime indifference  to  the  time  set 
by  stroke.  The  continued  plucky 
spurts  of  the  latter,  and  the  rowing 
of  the  president,  No.  7,  who  keeps 
his  shape  and  form  manfully,  even 
untler  the  pressure  of  pace  and  dis- 
tress, and  does  more  work  than  any 
other  two  put  together,  gains  great 
Kvbos  from  critics  near  enough  to 
see  and  judge  the  merits  of  the 
rowing;  but  beyond  the  i)er- 
formanccs  of  these  two,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  observed  to  the  credit 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Cambridge  crew, 
except  their  unflinching  pluck  and 
perseyerance.  Thus  they  shoot 
Barnes  Bridge,  Oxford  swinging 
and  hitting  the  water,  Cambridge 
scrambling  and  tugging  at  it. 
Four  clear  lengths  separate  them, 
and  a  terrific  *crab,'  caught  by 
No.  4  of  Cambridge  off  the  marshes 
(the  first  bond  fide  crab  recorded 
since  the  introduction  of  outriggers 
in  a  University  race,  though  oars 
have  twice  been  knocked  out  of  the 
hand  at  the  start  by  steamers— in 
1858  and  1864, — ^and  there  were 
sundry  minor  shell  fish  in  the  Ox- 
ford boat  of  i860),  puts  the  coup  de 
grace  to  Light  Blue  discomfiture, 
and  lands  Oxifbrd  winners  in  20  min. 
56  sec. 

The  time  of  the  race  is  the  fast- 
est recorded  of  these  races  upon 
flood  tide ;  though  practice  is  con- 
tinually much  fisifiter,  when  the 
crews  can  choose  their  own  time, 
on  a  good  stream  clear  of  wind, 
such  as  was  the  day  of  this  race. 
^  .^^he  misconduct  of  steamers,  delay- 
ing ttesfi^  till  the  tide  had  run 
*  slack,'  ano^en  turned,  has  marred 
the  time  of  sl^e  of  the  strongest 
and  fastest  cre>^  on  record,  and 
spoilt  the  average^  of  pace  over  the 
course.  Till,  ho  we  v^,  some  future 
race  shall  eclipse  tffis  last,  the 
Oxonians  have  a  feather  in  their 
caps.  The  fastest  race  oh  record  is 
that  of  '63,  rowed  from  ^Barker's 
Bails  upon  the  ebb,  a  distf  nee  of 
little  more  than  5  miles,  'which 


occupied  25  min.  6  sec,  and  the 
time  over  the  last  4^  mileSj  the 
legitimate  course,  20  mm.  5  sec  On 
that  occasion  wind  and  stream  were 
both  in  favour  of  Oxford,  easy  win- 
ners by  some  200  yards,  and  had  a 
good  crew  &irly  contested  them,  the 
pace  might  have  been  much  greater. 
The  quickest  practice  time  was  made 
by  the  Oxonians  of  1857,  upon  a 
terrific  spring  tide,  in  19  min.  50 
sec.:  and  20  min.  10  sec.^  30  rnin 
20  sec,  and  20  min.  30  sec.,  were  ac- 
complished variously  by  the  Oxonians 
in  '63  and  '66  at  only  half  a  racang 
stroke,  upon  good  tides  and  smooth 
water.  Till ,  this  year  the  fast^ 
race  on  the  flood,  and  second  fastest 
altogether  was  made  by  the  Cam- 
bridge eight  of  1846,  the  first  year 
of  outriggers,  in  boats  &r  heavier 
and  slower  than  those  of  the  present 
day.  After  all,  so  much  depends 
upon  the  wind  and  tide,  which 
vary  so  much  from  day  to  day, 
and  hour  to  hour,  that  time  is  bnt 
a  random  test  of  merit  on  Putney 
water,  whatever  it  may  be  on  the 
more  evenly-regulated  course  of 
Henley,  and  even  there  a  breeze 
may  spring  up  or  fall  in  an  hour, 
and  alter  the  pace  of  a  race  by  half 
a  minute. 

The  obvious  impression  from 
viewing  the  race  of  last  month  is 
that  Cambridge,  who  had  made  a 
great  stride  in  improvement  during 
the  three  past  years  have  suddenly 
relapsed  and  fs^ed  in  the  simplest 
desiderata  for  a  crew  of  boys  or 
juniors,— time  and  swing.  General 
style  may  deteriorate,  and  be  hard 
to  regain  in  a  hurry,  but  any  style, 
such  as  it  is,  should,  after  ten  weeks' 
practice,  be  uniform  among  the 
crew  who  pfractise  it  Strange  to 
say,  Cambridge  rowed  very  nicely 
together  when  they  first  came  to 
Putney  a  fortnight  before  the  race, 
while  Oxford  were  decidedly  rough; 
the  latter,  however,  improved,  and 
though  never  first-class,  were  a 
good  average  crew,  while  Cam- 
bridge, during  the  last  few  days, 
fell  all  to  pieces,  without  being  in 
the  least  over-trained.  Theslu^ish 
recovery  of  the  hands  from  the  chest 
ruined  them  when  they  came  to  try 
a  racing  stroke.  In  fact,  they  could 
not  row  (though  they  might  snatch) 
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a  racing  fitroke,  and  conld  not,  as 
did  Oxford  last  year,  win  at  a  mere 
half-speed  stroke. 

The  general  style  of  Oxford  has 
not  deteriorated ;  though  many  out- 
siders fancied  that  Oxford  rowed  a 
short  stroke,  it  was  more  that  the 
time  occupied  by  them  in  slashing 
the  oar  through  the  water  was  short, 
than  the  rea^h  itself;  this  deceived 
inexperienced  eyes,  especially  when 
compared  to  the  slow '  draw '  through 
of  Cambridge,  which  often  appeared 
for  similar  reasons  a  longer  stroke 
than  it  really  was.  But  the  pace  of 
Oxford  this  year  was  hardly  so  good  as 
formerly,  though  their  trials  with  the 
watermen  were  not  so  bad  as  made 
out,  for  the  professionals  always 
poached  a  stroke  or  two  before  the 
word  was  given,  and  Oxford  were 
besides  avowedly  slow  in  getting 
away ;  Oxford  always  made  up  their 
lost  start  before  loo  or  200  yards 
had  been  rowed,  and  the  watermen 
stopped  as  Foon  as  collared.  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  though  the 
weight  of  the  Oxonians  was  up  to 
the  average  (la  stone),  and  the 
general  way  of  doing  the  work 
orthodox,  yet  two  or  three  of  the 
men  did  hardly  so  much  work  for 
their  weight  as  they  should,  and  so 
fell  short  in  pace  of  harder  working 
yet  lighter  weighted  crews  of  former 
ypars.  So  long  as  the  general  style 
of  rowing  is  kept  up  to  the  average, 
the  pace  can  be  improved  by  in- 
troduction of  stronger  men  another 
year,  or  the  advancement  in  strength 
of  those  as  they  fill  out  with  age. 

Cambridge  had  this  year  a  finer 
average  set  of  men  than  Oxford,  but 
threw  away  their  chances  by  em  ploy- 
ing an  incompetent  *  coach,'  who  at 
best  had  steered,  but  had  never 
rowed  in  his  life.  However,  they 
may  have  thought  that  he  possessed 
more  than  ordinary  experience  from 
the  fact  that  his  services  had  in 
former  years  not  only  been  confined 


to  Cambridge,  his  own  University, 
bat  had  been  freely  applied,  though 
unsuccessfully,  to  Oxford,  when  for 
the  time  being  the  authorities  of  the 
Cambridge  boat  repudiated  the 
counsels  of  their  former  mentor. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  his  experience 
availed  nothing  to  teach  the  modem 
style  of  light-boat  rowing,  and  the 
miserable  failure  of  Cambridge  this 
year,  the  utter  waste  of  one  of  the 
finest  set  of  men  that  they  ever 
sent  into  training,  may  be  attributed 
to  his  management. 

For  one  thing,  however,  all  praise 
is  due  and  freely  accorded  to  Cam- 
bridge, for  that,  after  a  seventh  sue- 
cessive  defeat,  they  came  forward 
again,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  try 
their  fortune.  Long  may  such 
spirit  exist  in  both  Universities! 
Bightly  said  the  Cantab  President 
at  the  dinner  of  the  crews  after  the 
race,  that  to  abandon  the  race  would 
be  to  relinquish  and  extinguish  the 
main  incentive  to  boating  on  the 
Cam,  to  smother  rivalry,  and  lower 
the  standard  of  rowing  50  per  cent. 
There  has  been  fault  as  well  as  mis- 
fortune in  the  turns  of  Cambridge 
aflFairs,  and  wisdom  will  surely 
though  slowly  come  by  experience. 
The  temporary  relapse  of  this  year 
from  the  gradually  improved  stan- 
dard of  the  former  three  has  been 
due  to  error  in  the  selection  of  a 
coach,  and  that  error  can  be  avoided 
for  the  future.  Sympathy  is  uni- 
versal for  Cambridge;  Oxonians 
themselves  would  gladly  see  them 
win,  if  only  Oxford  were  up  to  the 
mark,  and  Cambridge  beyond  it. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  what  has 
become  almost  a  national  insti- 
tution, an  annual  holiday,  the 
leading  feature  in  a  leading  sport, 
and  that  one  in  which  the  sole 
prize  is  one  of  honour,— honour 
dearer,  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle, 
to  any  of  the  competitors  than 
health,  strength,  or  even  life  itself. 
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MB.  WILLIAM  SPAVINGBE'S  SPEECH  ON  HIPPOPHAQY. 
Bbpobtid  by  Jambs  GaBKirwooD. 


AT  the  begiBning  of  the  -past 
month  the  following  adyertuse« 
ment,  in  the  shape  of  a  handbill, 
wa«  freely  circulated  amongst  the 
oafc  and  dog-meat  dealers  of  the  me- 
tropolis:^ 

'A  MEETING 

OF  THE  YEinDOBS  OF  HOBSEFLESH 

wHi  be  held  at  the  Union,  Eastnor 
Street,  Somers  Town,  on  Tuesday 
erening,  at  eight  o'dock,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  contemplated 
advance  in  the  price  of  Meat,  and 
to  adopt  such  other  resolutions  as 
may  be  there  agreed  npon.' 

It  had  been  saggested  by  the 
more  enthnsiastio  advocates  of  the 
meeting  that  as  a  public  question 
of  great  importance  was  involved, 
pains  should  be  taken  to  make  the 
demonstration  as  imposing  as  pos- 
sible. One  gentleman  was  of  opi- 
nion that  every  cart  and  barrow  in 
the  trade  should  join  in  procession, 
the  vehicles  being  empty  except  for 
a  starving  dog,  provided  that  the 
hospital  for  the  reception  of  the 
animals  in  question  could  supply 
them  in  sufficient  number.  This 
idea,  however,  although  it  possessed 
attractions  for  many  of  the  vendors, 
and  was  warmly  pressed  by  them, 
was  negatived  by  the  ms^rity ;  and 
it  was  decided  that  the  proceeoinRS 
should  be  conducted  with  as  much 
onobtrusiveness  and  modesty  as 
was  consistent  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  at  stake.  And  so 
strictly  was  this  decision  adhered 
to,  that,  although  by  a  quarter  past 
eight,  two  hundred  and  fifty  cats'- 
meat  men  were  assembled  in  tiie  com- 
modious dub-room  of  the  Union,  the 
next-door  neighbours  scarcely  Imew 
that  any  business  of  an  uncommon 
nature  was  afoot.  They  were  not 
conspicuous  men,  these  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  except  from  the  pre- 
valence amongst  them  of  extremely 
femcy  waistcoats  and  ample  silver 
watchchains.  Some  few  attended 
in  their  working  clothes ;  but  these 
were  as  well-behaved  and  quiet  as 


their  better-dressed  brethren,  and 
when  the  waiter,  bemg '  in  the  room,' 
had  attended  to  their  various  waats, 
and  they  had  settled  down  coni- 
fortably  to  long  pipes  and  gin  Mid 
water,  a  more  orderly  ccnnpany  it  is 
hard  to  imagine. 

Mr.  William  Spavinger  occupied 
the  chair,  his  claim  to  that  honour- 
able post  depending  no  less  on  the 
fiact  of  his  being  a  venerable  and 
stanch  member  of  the  guild  than  on. 
that  of  his  being  the  owner  of  three 
'purveying'  carts  and  seven  bar^ 
rows,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  lucratiTe 
beats  in  London.  Bising  on  his 
sturdy  and  neaUy-gaitered  l^s,  he 
addressed  the  meeting. 

'  Fdlow-tradesmen,  the  object  of 
our  collecting  together  being  well 
known  to  you  all,  I  need  not  waste 
time  in  explaining  it.  It  is  owin^ 
to  the  notice  that  the  "  wholesale  " 
have  give  us,  that  on  and  after  Mon- 
day next  the  price  of  meat  will  be 
eighteen  shillings  a  hundredweight 
its  present  price  being,  as  you  aze 
well  aware,  only  sixteen.  ("  Quite 
enough  too,"  and  groans.)  It  maj 
be  hurtful  to  your  feelings,  but  you 
mustn't  kick  up  that  row  whenever 
I  come  to  anything  you  don't  like, 
or  we  shall  have  the  landlord  up. 
As  I  was  saying,  my  fellow-tradee- 
men,  it  is  to  resist  this  advance  of 
two  shillings  a  hundredweight  in 
the  price  of  meat,  or  rather  to  calmly 
inquire  into  the  reason  of  it,  that 
we  are  met  here. 

'Now how  does  the  matter  stand  ? 
Although  perhaps  not  exactly  of  the 
ilpiop  educated  class,  we  know  the 
spiggot  on  which  all  these  questions 
turn.  It  is  profit  That  is  the 
spiggot  on  which  this  questicm 
turns.  "  live  and  let  live  to  every- 
body barring  horses,"  is  our  motfax 
(Laughter.)  Well,  we  look  around 
us,  and  wnat  do  we  see?  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  see  you  all  before 
me,  all  hearty  and  tidy  well  to  do,  if 
gentlemanly  appearance  stands  for 
anything,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  Fm 
gladder  of  it  because  I  know,  and 
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yon  all  know  precious  well,  that 
yon  ain't  been  a-grinding  of  yonr 
prosperity  ont  of  yonr  neighbours. 
Lieast  of  all  yon  haven't  been  a  min- 
ing the  "wholesale;"  and  whafs 
more,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
l)i3y  clean,  meaty  cattle  at  thirty 
shillings  each,  take  the  average,  and 
retail  'em  biled  at  sixteen  shillings 
a  hundred,  there  isn't  much  fear  of 
liheir   being   reduced   to  cracking 
stones  in  the  workus  yard  at  three- 
halfpence  a  bushel.    I'll  prove  it. 
Do  you  know  how  much  meat  a 
fair  average  horse,  fit  only  for  the 
knacker,  will  yield?    I'll  tell  you. 
It  will  yield  four  hundredweight  of 
meat,  which,  at  sixteen  shillings, 
reckons  up  to  three  ]pun'  four ;  and 
that  is  saying  nothmg  about  the 
hones,  or  the  oil,  or  the  hide.    Very 
well  then,  what's  the  matter?    The 
slaughterer  gives  thirty  shillings  for 
a  horse,  and   gets  close  on  four 
pounds  for  him ;  and  we  cheerfully 
pay  him  aprice  that  enables  him  to 
do  so.    Wnaf  s  the  reason  we  are 
coming  to  a  look?    Is  com  here  so 
Tory  cheap  lately  that  the  man  with 
a  old,  used-up  horse  has  been  able  to 
eocker  him  up  with  warm  feeding, 
and  80  keep  him  going  a  bit  longer  ? 
No,  com  has  not  been  cheap;  it's 
been  precious  dear.     Have  people 
with  dead  horses  on  their  hands 
been  striking  for  higher  prices  for 
'em  ?    If  they  did,  they  would  have 
to  '*  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot," 
if  you'll  excuse  me  quoting  poetry, 
or  they'd  soon  come  to  loggerheads 
with  the  sanitary  inspectors.  (Laugh- 
ter\    No,  my  friends,  it  isn't  from 
eitner  of  these  quarters  that  the  ill 
wind  blows.    The  slaughterer  gets 
his  horses  for  MUiDg  at  the  old 
price,  and  he  pays  hiB  servants  the 
«ame  wages  he  has  always  paid  'em, 
and  he  gets  the  samepiices  as  he 
always  got  of  us.     Whereabouts, 
then,  is  the  loose  screw  that  has  set 
us  all  a  jolting?    I'll  tell  you,  my 
brother  tradesmen.    It  is  because  a 
set  of— well,  I  won't  call  'em  hard 
names,  poor  fellows,  with  all  their 
su£ferings  before  'em— because  a  set 
of  sooicides  have  gone  rabit  and 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  in  a  manner 
of  spec&iDg,  and  spent  their  days 
in  snatching  the  meat  out  of  the 
mouths  of  dumb  animals  to  pre- 


serve it  for  their  own  eating.  That, 
my  friends,  is  the  reason  of  our 
meat  rising  in  price.  Mr.  Jack 
Ateheller  aud  the  rest  of  'em  are  not 
fools.  They  read  the  papers,  and 
learn  how  the  sooicides  are  going 
ahead  with  their  banquets  and  pa- 
tent horse  feeds;  they  listen  and 
take  obserwation  of  all  the  talk 
about  raising  what  is  now  called 
cats'-meat  to  the  high  social  position 
Nature  ordained  it  to  occupy ;  and 
they  hain't  the  least  objection  to 
back  the  emieavours  of  the  sooicides 
BO  far  as  to  increase  the  money  value 
of  the  article.  And  the  worst  of  it 
is,  they'll  go  "on  raising  it.  If  we 
only  let  them  get  in  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge  it  is  all  over  with  us.  It 
isn't  the  two  shillings  a  hundred 
extra  that  would  fret  us ;  nor  it  isn't 
the  sooicides  taking  to  horseflesh  as 
their  natural  food  that  would  fret 
us.  Let  'em  eat  it,  as  many  of  'em 
as  like  it,  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I  ain't  a  Con- 
servative; these  are  free-trading 
times,  and  if  I  am  required  to  leave 
a  couple  of  penn'orth,  cut  extra  thin, 
with  a  genteel  skewer  through  it, 
for  the  missus's  lunch  or  the  master's 
supper,  I'd  do  it  as  cheerfully  as 
I'd  chuck  a  omary  hap'orth  down 
theareatoTibby.  (Cheers.)  George, 
bring  me  another  fourpenn'orUi, 
with  lemon  in  it. 

'  Brother  tradesmen,  I've  had  my 
eye  on  this  movement  since  it  first 
started,  and  I've  give  a  good  deal 
of  my  mind  to  its  consideration. 
I  binds  it  up  in  the  papers,  and 
make  notes  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  it  A  penny  a  week 
used  to  be  my  allowance  of  news- 
paper reading,  but  I  reckon  that  for 
the  last  three  months  it  has  cost 
me  fifteenpence  a  week,  if  a  copper. 
(Cheers.)  The  rummest  part  of  it 
is  that  the  newspaper,  or  journal, 
or  whatever  they  call  it,  in  which 
I  found  more  valuable  reading  than 
in  all  the  rest  put  together,  is  not  a 
newspaper  that  you  can  buy  at  the 
shops,  but  a  private  sort  of  afiGur, 
wrote  a-purpose  for  learned  and 
scientific  swells,  and  put  about 
amongst 'em  free  gratis.  Here's  a 
copy  of  it.  (Cheers  and  groans.) 
Never  mind  how  I  came  by  i£ 
P'raps  the  sdentifio  swells  have  got 
2  H  a 
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a  traitor  in  their  camp.  (Latighter.) 
Fraps  Fm  a  sdentifio  swell  in  dia- 
gtiise.  (Much  latighter,  and  an  au- 
dible remark  that  he— the  chair- 
man—was artful  enough  to  be  a'most 
anything.) 

'  You  must  nnderstand/ continued 
the  chairman,  referring  to  the  jour- 
nal he  held  in  his  hand, '  and  I  am 
glad  to  mention  it,  as  showing  that 
the  societies  are  not  quite  so  au- 
dacious as  they  might  be— that  they 
sail  imder  false  colours.  They  don't 
call  themselyes  horse-eaters,  but 
they  are  so  very  x)olite  as  to  go  to 
the  Greeks  for  what  dawgs'meat 
eating  is  in  their  language;  and 
tbey  call  themselves  hip—hippo— 
blest  if  I  can  pronounce  it  (Some 
intelligent  member  of  the  company 
suggested  "  hypocrites.")  No,  that 
won't  do  —  hippophagists :  that's 
what  th^  call  themselves;  and, 
better  tluui  that,  what  on  earth  do 
you  think  they  call  the  meat  they've 
suddenly  foand  and  such  a  hanker- 
ing for?  Not  cats'-meat;  oh,  dear 
no !  They  didn't  go  to  the  GreelvS 
this  time ;  they  went  to  the  French, 
and  tbey  found  that  what  stands 
for  cats'-meat  in  that  noble  lan- 
guage was  chevaline— pronounced 
shiverlean,  I  asked  my  daughter 
about  that,  so  I  know  that  it's  all 
right.  "  I  prefer  to  call  it  shiver- 
lean,"  pays  the  scientific  gentleman, 
who's  a  lecturer  on  the  subject  in 
this  paper,  "  because  it's  more 
mu8i<»l."  I  reckon  if  he  bad  about 
a  hundred  and  a  half  of  it  to  sell  in 
ha'porths,  and  to  call  out  eveiy 
ha'porth  of  it,  he'd  soon  find  his 
musical  pipe  put  out  (Laughter.) 

'Now  let  us  regard  the  matter 
from  a  matter-of-fact  point  of  view, 
and  see  what  there  is  in  it.  As  far 
as  my  reading  goes,  I  find  that  the 
strongest  point  of  argument  with 
our  enemies  is  that  the  meat  we 
supply  to  dogs  and  cats  is  shame- 
fully wasted,  while  so  many  Imn- 
dred  labouring  men  go  without 
animal  food  from  one  week's  end  to 
the  other.  "All  they  wan^"  says 
the  hippopbidgits,  "  is  to  have  their 
prejuoioes  against  horseflesh  con- 
quered, and  then  they'll  take  to  it 
kindly."  And  how  do  the  hippo- 
pbidgits sot  about  conquering  the 
poor  man's  aversion  for  what  his 


instinct  tells  him  is  not  proper 
food  ?  Do  tbey  sit  down  to  a  plain 
bit  of  flank  and  shiverlean  with  a  few 
taters  and  dumplings?  Do  they 
take  a  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  un- 
disguised top  ribs  of  horse  and  pop 
it  across  a  batter  pudding  and  send 
it  to  the  baker's?  No.  They  send 
over  to  France  for  French  cooks, 
who,  OS  everybody  knowe,  can  make 
a  delicate  feed  out  of  the  leg  of  a 
wheelbarrow  if  you  only  give  them 
gravies  and  sauces  enough.  Tbey 
give  the  shiverlean  into  their  hands, 
and  they  take  it  down  into  the 
kitchen,  and  they  conjure  with  it 
with  their  stewpans  and  their 
seasonings  and  their  smotherings, 
so  that  when  it  comes  up  to  table 
its  nature  is  altered  to  that  extent 
that  if  it  were  set  liefore  a  dog  or 
a  cat  they  would  turn  their  noM 
up  at  it,  not  knowing  it  as  their 
natural  food  in  disguise.  (Hear, 
hear.)  To  be  sure,  there  is  not 
much  fear  of  the  working  man 
being  moved  to  eating  horseflesh 
under  these  conditions;  since  in 
the  first  place  it  would  cost  mom 
for  the  sauce  and  the  seasoning 
than  a  good  joint  of  mutton  not 
ashamed  to  appear  in  ita  nakeii 
juiciness  and  goodness ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  if  French  kickshaws 
and  flavours  and  dipgnises  might 
be  had  for  nothing,  they  wouldn't 
entice  the  English  working  man, 
whose  appetite  is  as  blunt  and 
plain  as  his  manners.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  only  sauce  that  would  induce 
the  English  working  man  to  go  in 
for  a  feed  of  horseflesh  is  hunger. 
That  is  a  sance  he's  had  plenty  of, 
goodness  knows,  poor  fellow,  of  late 
years;  but  it  liaeu't  prevailed  on 
him  to  tackle  cat's-meat;  and  if  the 
hippopbidgits  imagine  that  tbeir 
fancy  arguments  and  their  playing 
at  eating  horse  will  ever  have  more 
weight  with  the  bard-up  man  than 
the  goadings  and  teniptiiigs  of  his 
necessity,  why,  in  my  opinion,  the 
hippopbidgits  will  find  themselves 
mistaken.  (Hear,  hear.)  When  I 
say  that  the  necessity  of  the  out-o'- 
work  has  not  been  strong  tempta- 
tion enough  to  induce  him  to  tackle 
cats'-meat,— of  course  I  mean  to 
tackle  it  openly  and  without  shame 
or  concealment     Does  the  hippo- 
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phidgit  imagiDe  that  the  taste  of 
horse  is  unknown  to  the  starving 
poor ;  that  he  is  opening  their  eyes 
to  a  means  of  satisfying  their  hunger 
that  never  occurred  to  them  before  ? 
He  makes  a  great  mistake  if  he 
thinks  so;  and  this  at  first  sight 
may  seem  like  yielding  a  chalk  to 
the  other  side ;  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kiad.  I  see  before  me  men  whose 
places  of  business  are  in  what  we 
cal  I '  skin  and  bone '  neighbourhoods, 
from  the  poverty-stricken  homes  of 
which  such  luxuries  as  cats  and 
dogs  have  been  long  ago  banished, 
but  where  the  trade  in  horseflesh 
is  brisker  than  ever.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Good  Lord !  you'd  think  that  things 
never  were  so  flourishing  with  'em ; 
that,  not  only  can  they  afford  to 
give  themselves  a  bellyful,  but  also 
to  put  their  cats  and  dogs  on  double 
rations.  And  to  be  flEtstidious,  too, 
alx)ut  the  cut  and  the  quality  1 
"  Let  it  be  well  done,  please,"  or, 
"all  in  one  piece,  please,  and  no 
gristle,  because  our  cat* s  teeth  are 
bal"  (Hear,  hear,  and  a  laugh.)  It 
is  no  Laughing  matter,  worse  luck, 
but  hard  fact,  as  a  dozen  men  pre- 
sent could  bear  witness.  What  did 
it  prove?  Why,  what  the  poor 
wretches  every  one  of  them  would 
rather  die  than  have  proved  against 
them— that  to  stave  off  starvation 
they  now  and  then  turned  to  horse- 
flesh, buying  it  under  false  pretences 
and  by  stealth,  and  devourmg  it  in 
loathing.  (Oheers-V  And  how  is 
that  loathing  to  oe  altered  to  a 
liking?  Is  it  the  style  of  cookery 
in  use  at  the  slaughter-yards  that 
was  the  main  objection  ?  What  is 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  on  that 
score?  Why,  that  the  knacker's 
butcher  worked  with  his  sleeves 
tacked  up,  and  wore  a  leather  apron, 
instead  of  a  serge  one,  and  used  an 
axe  and  a  prong  instead  of  a  knife 
aud  steel,  and  that  the  knacker's 
cook  was  not  a  genteel  individual  in 
a  snowy  smock  and  a  bibbed  apron, 
bnt  a  rough,  ramshackle  sort  of 
fellow,  who  smoked  a  short  pipe  as 
he  bundled  the  chunks  of  meat  in 
aud  out  of  his  big  coppers  with  a 
pitchfork.  But  what  of  all  that? 
A  hungry  man  don't  haggle  over 
how  many  grains  of  salt  should  go 
to  a  pinch,  neither  will  he  let  his 


biled  mutton  chill  while  the  waiter 
goes  to  look  after  a  finger  napkin 
for  him.  (Laughter.)  A  hungry 
man  will,  and  does,  eat  things  l£at 
have  been  cooked  and  made  up  for 
sale  in  a  way  not  a  bit  more  tempt- 
ing than  the  boiling  of  horseflesh. 
Look  at  tripe  !  Look  at  fieiggots 
and  saveloys  1  (Hear,  hear.)  Look 
at  trotters!  Why, trotters  furnishes 
an  answer  at  once.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  sheep's  trotters  are  sold 
in  the  streets  and  the  public-houses 
every  day,  and  relished,  although 
the  people  who  buy  'em  know  very 
well  that  they  are  boiled  at  the  lan- 
yards, and  that  French  cooks  are 
not  paid  for  getting  'em  ready  for 
the  pot.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
No,  my  fellow-tradesmen,  it  isn't  the 
knacker's  copper  at  which  the  hun- 
gry man  takes  fright;  boil  him  a 
jolly  good  feed  of  beef  and  carrots 
in  the  same  vessel,  and  ask  him  to 
dinner  1  I'll  lay  a  wager  that  he 
doesn't  object  to  the  cook  smoking 
a  short  pipe,  or  to  the  joints  of  meat 
being  of  an  ugly  shape.  But  he 
won't  tackle  cats'-meat  kindly.  You 
can't  make  him  do  it ;  he  can't  make 
himself  do  it  You  may  get  over 
him  so  far  as  to  admit  that  all  you 
say  about  the  horse  being  as  likely 
an  animal  as  the  oz,  and  that  the 
two  meats  placed  besides  each  other 
are  more  alike  than  chalk  and  cheese. 
You  may  even  coax  him  to  put  a 
bit  of  shiverlean  in  his  mouth,  but 
there  you  lose  your  hold  on  him ; 
there  he  loses  his  hold  on  himself. 
He's  got  the  gorge  that  Nature  gave 
him,  and  that  gorge  will  rise,  even 
though  a  whole  troop  of  Horse- 
guards  should  be  galloping  round 
himtoprewent  it  (Much  cheering.) 
You  can't  convince  him  against  his 
nature ;  when  the  hippopludgits  try 
it  on,  they  don't  sucoeed.  How  can 
they?  Why,  all  their  fussing  and 
flourishing  of  trumpts  tell  against 
'em.  "Hi!  hi!"  they're  always  a 
shouting.  "Hi!  hi!  walk  up, and 
look  here!  Here's  flve-and-forty  of 
us,  wonderfully  plucky  individuals, 
have  actually  succeeded  in  forcing 
down  our  gullets  a  good  many 
mouthfuls  of  shiverlean !  We  liked 
it;  it's  beautiful;  we  shouldn't 
a-known  it  from  beef  or  from  mutton, 
or  from  any  other  delicious  meat; 
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its  flavour  was  so  yery  xemarkable. 
Oh!  look  here  I  we've  been  eating 
shiyerlean  baked,  and  biled,  and 
made  into  sonp,  and  here  we  are 
alive !— alive  !■— alive,  oh  T  (Cheers 
and  langhter.)  I  don't  say  that 
they  all  go  prancing  and  capering 
at  this  rate ;  some  of  'em,  like  the 
unfortunate  gentleman  who  is  re- 
ported in  the  learned  newspaper  I 
bold  in  my  hand,  take  to  it  solemner, 
and  do  their  best  to  talk  cool  and 
scientific  about  it;  but  looking  on 
from  the  outside  the  working  man 
listens,  and  winks,  and  puts  not  a 
bit  more  fiButh  in  one  than  the  other, 
having  a  suspicion  that  they  kick  up 
their  heels  and  look  grave  for  one 
and  the  same  reason,  and  that  is, 
that  they  are  very  much  astonished 
and  very  grateful  for  their  wonderful 
escape.    (Cheers.) 

'  And  now,  my  fellow-tradesmen, 
if  I  haven't  got  to  the  end  of  your 
patience,  I  lAould  like  to  make  a 
few  obserwations  on  one  or  two  of 
the  arguments  on  which  the  hippo- 
phigist  rests  his  case.  Humanity 
towurds  the  horse,  as  well  as  justice 
to  the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  is  a 
virtue  that  the  shiverlean  eater 
claims  as  his.  He  says  here,  "  Under 
the  present  system,  the  latter  days 
of  our  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion the  horse  must  ever  be 
shrouded  in  misery.  As  his  'ears 
decline  and  his  strength  fidls  him, 
so  is  it  his  hard  lot  to  pass  into  the 
bands  of  taskmasters  more  and  more 
severe,  till  the  lease  of  his  life 
wearing  to  a  narrow  extremity,  he 
is  sold  for  just  a  few  shillings  over 
the  knacker's  price,  and  his  brutal 
owner's  one  thought  is  to  make  the 
best  of  his  bargain,  and  screw  as 
much  work  as  possible  out  of  the 
poor  brute  while  breath  remains  in 
his  body."  Further,  he  says,  "If 
the  horse  was  recognized  as  fit  for 
man  to  eat,  the  value  of  his  carcass 
would  increase  at  least  fourfold,  and 
the  wretched  creature  that  now 
limps  in  agony  into  the  slaughterer's 
yard,  fit  only. /or  the  poleaze,  and 
wortili  no  more  than  five-and- twenty 
shillings,  would,  if  he  wera  killed  a 
year  or  so  earlier,  and  while  he  was 
yet  in  tolerable  good  condition, 
realize  five  or  six  pounds.  We 
might  very  safely  depend  on  the 


owners  of  horses  seeing  which  way 
their  interest  lay;   and  if  hippo- 
phagy  were   universally   adopted, 
the  sight  of  hundreds  of  gaunt, 
wretched-looking  horses  toiling  over 
the  London  stones  would  be  spared 
us."    Yery  good;  thafs  humanity 
towards  the  horse,  that  is,  and  as 
such  I  have  no  objection  to  it    It 
is  an  out-and-out  principle— almost 
as  good  as  humanity  towards  your 
fellow-men.     Not   quite   so  good, 
though,  and  thafs  why  I  can't  give 
my  vote  for  it  (Hear,  hear.)  Yah! 
if  s  almost  as  sickening  to  me  as 
their  precious  shiverlean  itself  to  be 
made  aware  of  such  meanness.    See 
how  they  are  cornered  at  starting, 
these  valiant  hippophidgits!    It  is 
too  much  to  ask  any  reasonable 
creature  to  crave  after  for  their  eat- 
ing  the  poor,  mangy,  big-heeled 
bmtes  that  may  be  seen  tied  in  a 
string,  tail  and  nose,  and  making 
their  way  towards  Belle  Isle;  » 
what  does  Mr.  Hippophidgit  do  bat 
set  his  humanity  astride  of  oneof 'em, 
and  from  that  elewation  make  an 
appeal  to  the  tender  feelings  of  the 
public!    "Old  horse  is  very  good, 
my  friends,"  says  he ;  "  rather  more 
juicy  and  tender  than  spring  lamb; 
but  it  smells  a  little  strong ;  there- 
fore we  most  reooDomend  it;   we 
nail  our  colours  to  &,t  young  horses 
who  are  killed  by   accident,  and 
elderly  horses  who  are  worth  nuue 
in   the  dead  t{ian    the  live  mar- 
kets." Now  just  let  us  suppose  that 
our  friend  had  his  way,  what  would 
be  the  consequence?    In  the  first 
place,  being  a  swell,  and  knowing 
no  more  about  horses  than  Mr.  Tat- 
tersall  tells  him,  he  sets  downeveiy 
awkward-looking,  bony  animal  he 
meets  in  a  pair  of  shafts  as  a  mise- 
rable creature  only  fit  for  the  knacker. 
He  isn't  aware  that,  for  years  and 
years  after  he  has  lost  his  beanty, 
the  horse  can  be  happy  and  con- 
tented on  a  well-stuffed  nosebig 
and  jog-trot  work.    He  doesn't  nn- 
derstand  that  in  London  alone  there 
are  thousands  of  poor  men— small 
greengrocers,    and    goods-movers, 
and  carmen— owning  such  horses, 
and  treating  them  fairly ;  and— and 
this  is  the  main  point—that  such 
horses  can  be  bought  in  the  market 
any  markeiniay  for  three  pounds 
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ten  or  four  pounds.  If  yon  abolish 
horses  in  this  stage  of  life,  and  eat 
'em  np  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
what's  to  become  of  the  thousands 
of  hard-working  men  I'm  speaking 
of?  They  can't  afford  to  give  eight 
or  ten  pounds  for  a  horse;  all  they 
gave  over  three  or  four  would  come 
out  of  their  small  profits — out  of 
the  bread-basket  at  home.  They'd 
be  ruined.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  would 
the  horse  be  benefited?  Isn't  it  as 
possible  to  oyer-work  and  ill-use  a  # 
middle-aged  horse  as  an  old  oue? 
and  does  it  stand  to  reason  that  a 
brutal  man  would  spare  his  beast, 
if  it  was  fixed  in  his  mind  that  he 
was  worth  just  as  much  dead  as 
alive?  As  the  case  now  stands, 
there  is  a  long  jump  between  three 
pounds  ten,  about  the  lowest  price 
you  can  buy  a  liye  horse  at,  and 
thirty  shillings,  about  the  highest 
that  may  begot  for  his  dead  carcase; 
and  it  isn't  often  that  you  find  a 
deliberate  brute  at  the  same  time 
such  a  deliberate  fool  as  to  squander 
away  two  pounds,  which  is  the  dif- 
ference. (Hear,  hear.) 

'  Then,  still  sticking  to  the  "  hu- 
manity "  view  of  the  matter,  what 
is  to  become  of  cats  and  dogs  if  you 
take  the  food  out  of  their  mouths? 
They  are  not  useless  or  ornamental 
pets,  like  canaries  or  parrots ;  they 


are  useful,  and  entitled  to  be  fed. 
They^eam  their  living  in  an  honour- 
able manner,  most  of  them—dogs 
especially.  (Hear,  hear.)  Eobthem 
of  thehr  horseflesh,  how  are  they  to 
subsist  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  there 
is  horse  enough  for  all,  and  that 
pussy  need  not  go  without  her  din- 
ner because  there  is  boiled  crupper 
or  baked  withers  on  the  family 
dining-table?  or  Ponto  be  deprived 
of  his  paunch  because  there  is  a 
shiverlean  tripe-supper  going  on 
upHBtairs?  (Laughter.)  Is  this  the 
idea?  or  is  there  a  dark  design, 
secretly  promoted  by  those  in  power, 
to  cut  off  eveiy  dog  and  cat  in 
the  land  ?  (Tremendous  cheers,  and 
shouts  of  "  Dog-taz  I")  Is  there  any 
truth  in  the  whisper  that  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli  has  turned  hippo- 
phidgit,  and  intends  to—' 

At  this  interesting  part  of  the 
speech  an  emissary  from  Mr.  At- 
cheller's  establishment  arrived,  and 
entered  the  room  with  the  anuounce- 
ment  that  the  heads  of  the  firm  had 
resolved  for  the  present  to  abandon 
the  proposed  increase  of  two  shil- 
lings a  hundredweight  in  the  price 
of  horseflesh ;  whereon  Mr.  William 
Spavinger,  remarking  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  would  cut  it 
short,  resumed  his  seat  amid  loud 
cheering. 


A  SPEING-TIDE  TALE. 

THE  days  have  grown,  the  years  are  long 
Since  first  I  drank  that  fount  of  song. 
The  £Edling  lips  were  faint  and  old 
From  which  that  stream  of  beauty  rolled. 
The  waning  eyes  were  touched  with  night 
Which  lent  to  me  that  inward  light 
He  fast  was  fading  from  his  place, 
I  knelt,  a  child,  before  his  face ; 
Yet  were  our  lives  not  fax  apart. 
The  poet  is  a  child  in  heart. 

It  was  a  simple  Spring-tide  tale. 
I  feel  it  now,  the  breathsome  gale 
That  swayed  and  kissed  the  almond  flowers 
Which  flushed  that  sunny  nook  of  ground. 
By  cedars  flanked,  with  mountains  round. 
!Ehrom  peak  to  peak  the  joyous  hours 
Danced  in  the  sunlight,  each  alone. 
And  following  each  a  sister  flown. 
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I  mark  the  chasing  shadowB  pass 
The  lark's  light  spar  along  the  grass. 
With  gold  encrowned,  yet  hambly  sweet, 
Fair  blossoms  breathe  about  oar  feet. 
Roused  to  what  glory  round  him  lies. 
The  cuckoo  shouts  his  quaint  surprise. 
A  sympathetic  music  weaves 
A  chain  of  song  through  all  the  leaves : 
To  that  same  strain  'twixt  heavea  and  earth 
\Vhich  heralds  here  the  violet's  birth 
Some  wild  bird,  singing  on  its  spr«y, 
Eocks  in  the  dun  woods  Helt  away. 

Ho  sang :  I  seemed  to  Ave  anew. 
A  child  I  sprang ;  a  soul  I  grew. 
The  common  room  with  books  strewed  o'er. 
Thus  listening,  seemed  as  heaven's  floor. 
Soft  in  that  gathered  hush-like  rest 
I  drew  the  Spring-tide  to  my  breast 
Never  again  should  pastime  weak 
Keep  back  my  foot  from  mountain  peak. 
Never  again  should  heedless  prate 
Knock  idly  at  my  sours  shut  gate. 
I  was  awake,  abroad,  and  full 
Of  that  keen  joy  no  time  can  dull. 
Henceforth,  the  world  of  my  delight 
With  other  grace  was  robed  and  dight ; 
The  gracious  clouds  grew  arched  with  light. 
The  codars  plumed  before  my  sight 
The  happy  orooks  with  silver  feet 
Came  ruehing  forth  my  steps  to  meet 
The  surging  winds  through  inland  trees 
Bore  me  rich  sounds  of  far-off  seas. 
With  song  and  I  'twas  May-time  weather. 
And  wo  two  danced  the  woods  together. 

Thou  art  not  silent,  art  not  gone, 
0 1  living  soul,  in  meekness  flown; 
True  Poet,  &ther  of  all  good. 
Who  over  gave  me  flowers  for  food. 
Who  cannot  read  the  scroll  on  high 
When  such  a  sun  goes  down  the  sky ; 
And  though  its  own  long  day  be  o'er 
Leaves  still  a  light  unknown  before  ? 
He  to  his  steadfast  course  was  true, 
I  the  soft  cloud  that  took  his  hue. 
'Twas  his  to  warm  my  duller  frame^ 
Tt)  set  my  misty  mind  aflame ; 
'Tia  mine  alone— 'tis  all  I  crave — 
Kveu  with  the  parting  light  he  gave 
To  cast  a  glory  on  his  grave. 

£L£.^N'0IIA  L.  Hebtet. 
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THE  MONDAY  POPULAB  CONCERTS. 


A  TRIO  OF  THJE  PAfiT. 


THE  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
very  few  mnsi^  institutions  which 
really  flourish  in  England,  and 
have  taken  root  in  the  heart  of  our 
public.  The  experiment  of  offering 
the  choicest  musical  classics  to  a 
mixed  audience,  paying  from  a 
shilling  to  five  shillings  a  head  for 
the  privilege  of  listening  to  them — 
or  of  being  sent  to  sleep  by  them, 
as  many  thought  must  be  the  in- 
evitable result  —  did  not  seem 
very  hopeful  when  it  was  first 
proposed.  But  there  are  liberals  in 
art  as  in  politics ;  and  it  is  part  of 
the  liberal  artistic  creed  that  the 
people  have  a  greater  capacity  for 
the  enjoyment  of  works  of  a  high 
class  than  they  are  generally  credited 
with.  Nevertheless,  a  heart  of 
oak,  and  a  purse  triply  lined  with 
money,  must  have  belonged  to  the 
man  who  first  embarked  in  Monday 


Popular  Concerts.  Good  music  was, 
no  doubt,  to  be  heard  in  England 
before  the  days  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell  ;  but  it  was  not  within  reach 
of  the  people — by  which  we  do  not 
mean  the  populace,  whose  taste  can 
only  lead  them  to  music-halls; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  public, 
minus  the  aristocracy,  who,  in  the 
matter  of  classical  music,  have  long 
had  a  special  caterer  and  instructor 
of  their  own.  Mr.  John  EUa  made 
it  his  business  some  years  ago  to 
educate  the  upper  classes  in  cham- 
ber-music; and  he  carries  on  that 
business  still  in  connexion  with  the 
series  of  concerts  known  as  the 
Musical  Union.  In  awarding  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  the  praise  due  to 
him  as  founder  of  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  we  must  not  forget 
the  distinguished  virtuoso  and  critic 
who  had  already  established  an  ex- 
clusive and  anti-popular  series  of 
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entertainments^  at  which  the  pro- 
grammes (annotations  apart)  were 
precisely  of  the  same  character  as 
Mr.  Ghappell's.  But  while  Mr. 
Chappell  boldly  called  upon  all 
whom  such  music  might  concern 
to  come  and  enjoy  it  freely  and 
abnost  for  nothing,  Mr.  Ella  warned 
the  profane  to  keep  back,  and  im- 
posed severe  tests,  and  the  most 
stringent  conditions  on  all  candi- 
dates for  the  honour  of  hearing 
quartets  performed  xmder  his  per- 
sonal sanction  and  superintendence. 
One  word  of  encouragement,  and 
Mr.  Ella  would  have  insisted  on 
applicants  for  admission  being  bal- 
loted for.  As  it  was,  he  contented 
himself  with  requiring  an  introduc- 
tion from  an  actual  subscriber  to 
the  Musical  Union ;  axid,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  good  faith,  half  a  sovereign^ 
which  was  not  returned.  Although 
half  a  BOYereign  was  the  fee  expected 
from  the  would7bo  possessor  of  a 
single  ticket,  a  reduction  (if  in  such 
case  the  language  of  commerce  may 
be  employed)  was  made  on  taking  a 
quantity.  A  person  of  ^ood  social 
position  and  distinguished  manners 
could,  if  properly  presented,  be 
allowed  to  hear  six  concerts  for  two 
guineas  (payable  in  advance).  To 
be  sure,  he  got  something  more  than 
sweet  sounds  for  his  money.  He 
gained  the  opportunity  of  moving — 
in  a  peripatetic  sense,  at  least— in 
the  very  best  society.  Reacquired, 
too,  on  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  audience  of  the  Musical 
Union,  the  right  of  giving  books  to 
an  establishment  in  connection  with 
it,  called  the  Musical  Institute,  and 
of  receiving  gratuitously  the  current 
numbers  of  the  '  Musical  Record,'  a 
very  original  sheet  in  which  Mr. 
Ella's  opinions  on  himself,  the  Mu- 
sical Union,  the  Musical  Institute, 
and  other  topics  of  minor  import- 
ance are  fedthfully  set  down.  Sign- 
ing his  own  criticisms  on  himself 
and  his  own  doings,  Mr.  Ella,  not 
to  lose  countenance,  used  formerly 
to  publish  in  the  '  Musical  Eecord' 
the  names  of  all  other  critics  who 
discussed  the  concerts  of  the  Mu- 
sical Union.  If  they  objected  to 
this,  he  rebuked  them,  and  told 
fhem  to  consider  the  ways  of  the 
French  press,  in  which  all  criticisms 


are  signed.  He  also  rebuked  them 
if  they  did  not  express  sufficient 
admiration  of  his  concerts;  and,  on 
a  repetition  of  the  offence,  expdled 
them.  More  than  one  critic  has 
been  driven  from  Mr.  Ella's  con- 
certs as  Adam  was  driven  fit>m  the 
garden  of  Eden.  They  may  faaTe 
learned  to  bear  their  punishment 
by  reflecting  that  the  Musical  Union 
was,  after  all,  not  Paradise. 

Nothing  whatever  is  to  be  said 
against  Mr.  Ella's  concerts  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view.  To  judge 
from  a  collection  of  programmes 
submitted  to  us,  they  must  have 
been  interesting  entertainments; 
only  they  were  too  dear,  too  exclu- 
sive (or  at  least  had  the  appearance 
of  being  so);  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Chappell  rendered  an  inunense  ser- 
vice to  the  public  when  he  oi^anized 
a  series  of  similar  concerts  on  a 
much  wider  basis. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  with- 
out a  certain  amount  of  previons 
cultivation,  no  one  can  appreciate 
the  highest  productions  of  art 
This  is  especially  true  in  regard 
to  musical  art  Music  is  a  uni- 
versal language;  but  it  is  only 
the  simplest  utterances  in  th& 
language  that  are  imiversaUy  intel- 
ligible. Beethoven's  Choral  Sym- 
phony might  appeal  equally  to  the 
sensibilities  of  uneducated  English- 
men, uneducated  Frenchmen,  and 
uneducated  Bussians,  and,  beyond 
impressing  them  all  through  the 
mere  force  of  sonority,  would  say 
very  little  to  either.  A  rustic  au- 
dience, from  no  matter  what  country^ 
would  probably  derive  some  plea- 
sure from  the  Pastoral  Symphonr. 
The  imitations  of  natural  sounds 
would  interest  them— as  the  merest 
cockney  might  be  interested  by 
Shakespeare's  bad  puns,  and  by  the 
trivialities,  if  not  absolute  flaws,  to 
be  found  in  so  many  poetical  master- 
pieces. If  our  subject  were,  not 
the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  bat 
music  in  general — and  not  only 
music  in  general,  but  art  in  general, 
—it  would  be  interesting  to  con- 
sider what  the  chief  elements  of 
popularity  are  in  those  musical, 
artistic,  and  poetical  masterpieces 
which  have  really  become  pc^nlar. 
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Why  does  'Don  Gioyanni'  attract 
large  audiences  more  constantly 
tlum  any  other  opera  ?  Why  is  the 
Madonna  della  Seddia  the  chosen 
design  for  such  numbers  of  cheap 
pictorial  brooches  ?  Why  is  '  Ham- 
let' the  play  of  plays  to  fill  the 
shilling  gallery  on  a  Saturday 
night?  Not,  as  one  species  of 
cant  would  have  it,  because  the 
public  have  a  blind  traditional  reve- 


rence for  the  works  of  Mozart,  Ra- 
phael, Shakespeare ;  nor,  as  cant  of 
another  kind  puts  it,  because  the 
general  body  of  the  public  are,  in 
their  naivetS  and  sweet  suscepti- 
bility, more  open  to  grand  impres- 
sions than  their  so-called  sui)eriors. 
whose  sympathies  have  been  dulled 
by  cultivation.  Our  simple,  direct 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question  is,  as  re^urds    opera. 


BEADS  FSOX  IBS  BALOONT. 


that  number  of  people  like  the 
tunes  in  'Don  Giovanni,'  without 
appreciating  the  beauty  of  the  en- 
tire work;  as  regards  the  Virgin 
of  the  Brooch,  that  they  are  charmed 
by  the  lovely  feuoe;  as  regards  the 
tragedy  of  'Hamlet,'  that  the 
story  interests  them  apart  firom  the 
poe^  and  philosophy  in  which  it 


is  clothed.  The  shilling  gallery  may 
admire  'Hamlet,'  in  all  sincerity; 
but  they  cannot  admire  it  so  much 
as  a  Goethe,  a  Schlegel,  or  a  Haz- 
litt;  nor  for  such  various,  ^nor, 
above  all,  for  such  lofly  reasons. 

We  should  like  very  much  to 
know  what  the  shilling  public,  on 
the  nights  devoted  at  St.  James's 
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Hall  to  Monday  Popular  Concerts, 
finds  so  much  to  admire  in  certain 
specimens  of  chamber-music,  full  of 
very  choice,  but  also  very  recondite 
beauties?  say,  for  instance,  the  last 
quartets  of  Beethoven.  Perhaps, 
treating  each  programme  as  an  en- 
tire work,  it  may  be  afl&rmed  that  in 
each— as  in  the  opera  of  'Don  Gio- 


vanni'— there  is  something  for  the 
general  public,  while  there  is  also  a 
great  deal  which  speaks  eloquently  to 
the  regularly  instructed  musician, 
and  even  to  the  self-educated  connois- 
seur; but  to  the  great  outside  mass, 
says  only  what  the  celebrated  sonata 
did  to  the  celebrated  French  philo- 
sopher, who,  listening  did  not  know 
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what  to  make  of  it,  'Sonate  que 
me  veux  tu  ?'  exclaimed  jesting  Fon- 
tenelle;  and  receiving  no  answer, 
concluded  that  the  sonata  of  which 
he  could  make  nothing  must  some- 
how be  in  the  wrong.  Without 
being  blind  worshippers  of  mere 
names,  we  may  hope  that  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  do  not,  when  they  find 
tiiat  they  cannot  place  themselves 
e?i  rapport  with  some  work  of  great 
repute,  at  once  make  up  their  minds 
that  the  work  is  to  blame.  The 
sonata's  reply  to  Fontenelle  has 
never  been  made  known,  often  as 
his  triumphant,  one-sided  conversa- 
tion with  that  unhappy  piece  of 
music  has  been  repeated.  But,  be- 
fore giving  any  answer,  it  might 


well  have  said  to  him,  in  the  name 
of  all  music:  'Que  me  veux  ta 
Fontenelle?*  The  true  complaint 
of  the  philosopher  against  the  sonata 
appears  to  have  been,  that  it  could 
not  utter  witticisms,  or  discourse  to 
him  on  the  '  Pluraliiy  of  Worlds.* 

The  scheme  of  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  though  it  gives  no 
place  to  frivolous  ad  captandum 
pieces,  yet  includes^  within  certain 
limits,  a  great  variety  of  music 
Music  written  merely  for  the  sake  of 
display —that  is,  for  the  display  of 
certain  qualities  on  the  part  of  the 
executant — is  absolutely  proscribed. 
At  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
the  leading  pianist  will  never  play 
Thalberg's  pianoforte  fantasiafi; 
nor    the    leading    violinist,  Paga- 
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nini's  variations  on  the  'Carnival 
of  Venice ;'  nor  the  leading  violoncel- 
list, arrangements  and  disarrange- 
ments of  popular  operatic  airs.  We 
should  be  astonished,  too,  in  the 
way  of  vocal  music,  to  hear  Signor 
Arditi's  world-famed  'H  bacio'  at 
these  entertainments,  or  any  ordi- 
nary operatic  air.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the 
vocal  music  is  not  always  so  strictly 
classical  as  the  instrumental  music 
invariably  is.  We  have  heard  songs 
at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
which  would  have  made  quidnuncs 
look  aghast  through  their  spectacles, 
and  pedants  &hake  their  wigs  in 
dismay. 

' '  Since  the  word '  classical  *  has,  at 
last,  escaped  us,  let  us  ask  the  pre- 
cise signification  of  that  word,  in 
connection  with  music.  The  di- 
rector of  the  Monday  Popular  Con- 


certs does  not  employ  it  at  all,  and 
we  applaud  him  for  it  He  gives  his 
concerts  a  name  which  implies 
nothing  more  than  that  they  take 
place  on  Mondays,  and  are  addressed 
to  the '  people,'  in  the  full  and  proper 
sense  of  the  word— the  public  of 
all  classes.  Nevertheless,  in  de- 
scribing them  briefly,  one  must  say 
that  they  consist  of  '  classical '  mu- 
sic ;  and  for  our  own  sake,  as  for 
that  of  musical  readers  and  musical 
writers  in  general,  we  should  like  to 
see  this  word  properly  defined. 

We  all  know  what  the  words 
'  classic,"  classical,'  ought  to  mean. 
A  '  classic '  should  be  a  work  placed 
and  maintained  in  the  first  ruik  hy 
the  consent  of  tiie  best  judges  d 
succeeding  generations.  A^  a 
certain  lapse  of  years^  a  work  that 
has  once  been  &irly  recognized  as  a 
classic  continues  to  pass  as  such 
without  farther  question;  and  though 
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no  one— perhaps  because  no  one — 
takes  any  farther  interest  in  it  ^11  he 
so  esteemed  nntil  the  end  of  time. 
There  was  a  period  when  the  only 
classics  in  literature  were  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics;  and,  by 
a  pardonable  abnse  of  language,  the 
term  'classical'  is  still  applied 
emphatically,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
those  works  and  all  their  belong- 
ings. Thus  '  a  classical  education ' 
has  come  to  mean  an  education  in 
Greek  and  Latin;  *a  prize  for 
classics/  a  prize  for  proficiency  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  'a  classical 
master/  a  master  who  gives  in- 
struction in  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
so  on.  A  classic  in  our  own  litera- 
ture is  called  'a  British  classic' — 
as  though  it  were  to  the  real  thing 
what  Britannia  metal  is  to  silver, 
or  British  brandy  to  pure  cognac. 
And  there  is,  after  all,  some  mean- 
ing in  this.  For  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
Milton  were  very  modem  poets 
indeed,  comx)ared  to  Horace,  cfuve- 
nal,  and  Virgil;  and,  classics  or 
not,  the  poets  of  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  have  not  been  tested 
like  the  poets  of  the  last  two  thou- 
sand years.  There  is  a  difference, 
too,  between  a  reputation  ei^oyed 
in  one  particular  comer  of  the 
earth  and  a  reputation  spread  over 
the  whole  civilized  globe.  'Civili- 
zation ceases/  said  Joseph  le  Maistre, 
witii  indisputable  truth — whatever 
the  significance  of  that  truth  may 
be — '  where  the  study  of  the  Latin 
language  ceases;'  and  authors, 
whose  writings  influence  in  different 
degrees  all  civilized  men,  and  have 
been  exercising  this  influence  for 
nearly  twenty  centuries,  may  well 
be  styled '  classical.' 

In  the  drama  and  in  painting,  the 
word  classical  has  a  special  and  very 
restricted  meaning.  A  classical 
drama  is  a  drama  founded  on  a 
subject  already  treated  by  one  of  the 
draiEnatists  of  Greece,  or,  by  excep- 
tion, Bome.  (Comeille's  'Horace,' 
for  instance,  ia  an  adaptation  from 
the  Latin  of  Seneca.)  At  the  same 
time  tibe  French  recognize  in  their 
drama  a  clearly-marked  classical 
fonn.  A  classical  subject  is  to 
be  preferred  —  either  the  subject 
of  an  ancient  classical  drama,  or, 
failing  that,  any  subject  borrowed 


from  antiquity;  but  the  division  of 
the  drama  into  five  acts,  and  the 
observance  of  the  three  unities, 
must,  in  any  case,  be  insisted  on. 
Indeed,  in  the  present  day,  classi- 
cality  in  the  French  drama  is,  above 
all,  a  question  of  fform.  There  is 
also,  however,  the  question  of  classi- 
cality  in  language,  which  we  feel  to 
besomewhat  beyond  our  competence, 
but  as  to  which  we  may,  neverthe- 
less, say  a  few  words.  The  lan- 
guage, then,  of  a  French  classical 
drama  should  be  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  teachings  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  French  Academy— of 
which  MoliSre  was  never  a  member. 
It  should  be  correct,  chaste,  not 
given  to  metaphor,  not  fertile  in 
imagery —unless  indeed  it  be;second- 
hand  imagery  already  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Academy; 
devoid  of  humour;  the  servant  of 
one  idea — ^that  idea  being  never  to 
deviate  into  originality,  but  to  walk 
in  the  ancient  ways,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  French  classical  writers 
of  the  French  Augustan  age,  and  in 
constant  fear  of  the  French  Aca- 
demy. The  classical  drama  in  France 
is  the  drama  as  moulded  by  the 
classical  writers  of  the  French 
stage— or  those  who,  for  a  time, 
were  so  considered.  It  is  admitted 
now  that  the  French  classical  drama 
is  dying  out ;  and  Schlegel  demon- 
strated years  ago  that  it  possessed 
none  of  the  elements  of  vitality. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  so-called 
'  classics '  whose  existence  cannot  be 
prolonged  for  two  centuries  ?  Simply 
that  they  are  not  classics  at  alL 

In  pictorial  art  there  are  two 
kinds  of  classicality.  In  one  sense 
a  classical  picture  is  any  picture 
painted  on  a  subject  from  Lem- 
pridre*s  Classical  Dictionary— a  work 
which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
after  the  Peerage,  and  the  authorized 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  deserves 
to  rank  as  a  British  classic.  David, 
the  author  of  the  naked  Romulus 
in  the  Louvre,  was  at  one  time  the 
head  of  this  classical  school  of  paint- 
ing in  France.  But  true  classicality 
in  the  pictorial  as  in  other  arts, 
consists  in  the  study  and  imitation 
of  what  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  highest  models;  and,  whatever 
a  classical  picture  may  be,  a  classical 
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painter  is  one  who  endeavours  to 
follow  in  the  steps  of  the  great  mas- 
ters. Thns  Ingres,  the  chief  classical 
painter  of  modem  France,  devoted 
himself  at  one  time  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  Baphael,  and  was  said 
to  have  fomilif  rized  himself  with 
all  that  Baphael  had  produced  down 
to  the  smallest  sketch.  Let  us  add, 
by  way  of  memorandum,  that  for 
the  classical  painter  the  great  text- 
books are  not  the  classical  authors, 
nor  even  Lempri^re's  dictionary,  but 
the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  and 


the '  Lives  of  the  Sainta.'  Indeed,  in 
representing  what  in  literature  woold 
be  called  classical  subjects,  David 
was  nothing  less  tlian  an  inncnrator . 
As  regaras  both  the  FreDch  clas- 
sical drama  and  French  clssscal 
pointing,  in  place  of  the  word '  elaiE- 
sical,'  file  ward  '  traditiona]/  or 
'  conventional,'  mi^t  wdl  be  u^ 
If  an  artist  in  the  prosent  day 
should  so  far  forget  himself  as  to 
paint  what  is  known  as  a  classical 
landscape  (a  student  fresh  from 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  might  do 
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Madame  Qoddard.  M.M.  Benedict,  Joachiin,  Straosa,  and  PUUL 


such  a  thing)  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  explain  to  him  that  there  is 
nothing  'classical'  at  all  in  such 
productions.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that  a  so-called  'classical/ 
landscape  is  a  landscape  plus  a 
temple  (the  temple,  however,  may, 
on  occasion,  be  omitted),  plus  one 
or  more  human  figures,  who  are 
indispensable,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
only;  through  the  imaginary  eiyoy- 


ment  of  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape by  these  imaginary  personages 
that  any  real  enjoyment  of  them  can 
be  obtained  by  the  actual  spedator 
of  the  picture.  Such  at  least  is  the 
ingemous  theory  on  the  subject; 
which  is  about  as  reasonable— in- 
deed less  reasonable — than  to  jjre- 
tend  that  no  man  thoroughlyadmires 
a  pretty  girl  unless  he  sees  ecme 
other  man  admiring  her. 
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What  a  variety,  then,  of  things 
clasfiical  there  are  in  the  world! 
The  classics  properly  so  called— the 
chosen  reading  of  a  large  portion  <^ 
educated  society  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  the  pseudo-classics 
of  modem  literature,  in  which  the 
mere  outside  forms  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ginals are  reproduced ;  the  genuine 
classics  of  modem  literature;  the 
classics  of  painting,  including  the 
works  of  the  old  masters  and  those 
pseudo-classics,  the  imitations  of 
the  works  of  the  old  masters;  and, 
finally,  the  classics  of  music,  con- 
cerning which  we  should  like  to 
have  clearer  views  than  we  actually 
possess.  Hitherto  writers  have 
been  able  to  give  a  far  better  ac- 
count of  themselves,  their  [works, 
and  their  manner  of  working  than 
painters;  while  painters  have,  in 
these  respects,  ^own  themselves 
superior  to  musicians.  We  admit 
that  it  is  not  the  proper  business  of 
a  musician  to  deliver  lectures  on  his 
art  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
heathen.  Nevertheless  we  should 
like  to  hear  the  answers  of  the  first 
half-dozen  who  should  be  requested 
to  explain  what  is,  and  what  is  not, 
classical  music.  In  the  opinion  of 
myriads  of  young  ladies — the  chief 
students  of  music  in  this  and  all 
other  countries — 'classical  music' 
is  a  name  used  to  designate  any 
sort  of  music  in  which  there  is 
more  harmony  than  melody,  more 
learning  than  mspiration,  and  which 
is  generally  dull. 

Some  hold  that  the  '  classical '  in 
music  corresponds  to  the '  legitimate' 
in  the  drama.  In  the  drama  every- 
thing is  '  legitimate '  that  is  in  five 
acts.  Is  it  true  that  in  music  every- 
thing is  '  classical '  which  is  in  the 
fomi  of  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  a 
sonata,  or  any  other  of  the  recog- 
nized forms  which  the  great  masters 
of  instrumental  music  have  syste- 
matically employed? 

As  a  general  rule  no  Italian  music 
is  considered  classical--or,  at  least, 
not  imtQ  half  a  century  or  so  after 
it  has  been  composed.  German 
music,  on  the  other  hand,  is  almost 
classical  by  birth. 

We  fancy  a  certain  amount  of 
seriousness—is  thought  absolutely 
necessary  in  'classical'  music;  and 


though  satire — ^thanks,  no  doubt,  to 
the  salt  that  is  in  it—lasts  as  long 
as  any  kind  of  poetry,  it  may  be 
trae  that  comic  music  and  lively 
music,  in  general,  are  less  per- 
manently impressive  than  music  of 
a  serious  cast  In  the  meanwhile, 
in  the  absence  of  all  definitions  and 
laws  on  the  subject,  ask  any  mem- 
ber, or  dozen  members,  of  the  con- 
cert-going, operargoing  public,  whe- 
ther Eossinis  'Barber  of  Seville' 
is  a  classical  work  or  not,  and  be 
sure  he  will  answer  in  the  negative. 
Yet  ,it  is  Beaumarchads  in  music, 
and  as  admirable  musical  comedy  as 
ever  was  produced.  The  claims  of 
Mozart's  'Marriage  of  Figaro'  to  be 
considered  classical  would,  of  course, 
pass  unquestioned.  We  fully  believe, 
too,  that  the  music  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Son  and  Stranger'  would  be  de- 
clared 'classical'  even  by  those 
who  never  heard  it,  and  solely  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Mendelssohn.  If,  indeed, '  classical ' 
were  an  epithet  reserved  for  the 
works  of  all  great,  earnest  com- 
posers, it  would  at  least  be  intelli- 
gible, Ihowever  incorrect.  As  it  is 
that  term  is  applied,  not  only  to 
the  works  of  the  great  masters,  but 
to  all  very  serious,  and  more  or 
less  learned,  music  written  in  obser- 
vance of  their  forms. 

However,  musicians,  great  and 
small,  musical  yoimg  ladies,  ama- 
teurs of  both  sexes,  and  the  public 
in  general,  will  certainly  agree  in 
regarding  the  instrumental  music 
performed  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  as  'classical,'  though,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  the  director 
never  makes  use  of  the  word  in  his 
annoimcements.  If  Mr.  Arthur 
Chappell  were  bound  by  law  to 
describe  the  exact  composition 
of  his  concerts,  it  would  be  enough 
for  him  to  say  that  they  are  made 
up  of  the  finest  examples  of 
chamber-music  left  by  the  great 
masters;  by  Bach,  Haydn,  Moztuct, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn. 
Nor  are  more  modem  composers 
neglected— Schumann,  for  instance, 
whose  works,  whatever  may  be  their 
merits,  can  scarcely  as  yet  be  styled 
'classical.'  The  Boman  Catholic 
Church  does  not  canonize  its  saints 
until  five  hundred  years  after  their 
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death.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  for  such  a  delay  in  the  case  of  a 
composer  claiming  classical  rank. 
But  it  is  evidently  of  the  essence  of 
classicality  that  the  title  of  the  com- 
poser to  the  epithet  of  'classical' 
should  be  indisputable  and  uniyep- 
sally  recognized. 

The  best  music  cannot,  like  so 
much  of  the  best  b'terature,  make  its 
way  unaided.  Like  the  literature 
of  the  stage,  it  needs  eloquent  inter- 
preters; and  in  this  respect  the  ad- 
mirable music  presented  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts  has  been 
most  fortunate.  Mr.  Arthur  Chap- 
pell  has  made  his  immense  audiences 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  best 
music,  but  also  with  the  best  musi- 
cians. The  names  of  the  distin- 
guished artists  who  have  at  yarious 
times  taken  part  in  these  concerts 
would,  together,  make  a  long  list. 
The  Iwibitves  will  recognize  by  their 
portraits  those  chief  favourit^  who, 
more  than  any  others,  have  heljied 
to  establish  the  'Monday  Populars,' 
and  to  gain  for  them  the  large 
amount  of  public  estimation  which 
they  actually  enjoy.  Each  of  these 
artists,  like  the  music  they  jointly 
and  separately  execute,  has  been 
heard,  not  in  England  only,  but  in 
all  parts  of  musical  Europe;  and  it 
would  perhaps  interest  some  of  our 
English  readers — it  might  even 
benefit  those  among  them  who  claim 
to  be  considered  judges  of  piano- 
forte-playing—to hear  what  the 
celebrated  German  critic,  Herr 
Louis  Eellstab,  said  of  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard's  playing,  when, 
in  the  year  1855,  that  lady  was  per- 
forming at  Berlin. 

'The  whole  of  the  second  part,' 
wrote  Herr  Eellstab,  *  was  supported 
by  the  fair  concert-giver  alone, 
who  performed  Beethoven's  colossal 
sonata  in  B  fiat  major,  the  most  im- 
practicable of  all  his  pianofDrte 
compositions.  Only  those  who,  by 
careral  study,  have  gained  an  in- 
sight into  the  difficult  and  compli- 
cated nature  of  the  work,  are  fally 
capable  of  appreciating  the  extra- 


ordinary and  masterly  performance 
of  Miss  Arabella  Godd^.  .  .  . 
The  sonata  in  B  fiat,  during  the 
thirty  years,  or  thereabouts,  that  it 
has  been  known  to  the  select  musical 
public,  has  constantly  employed  the 
utmost  energies  of  all  musicians, 
who  have  in  vain  exercised  their 
X)owers  of  execution  and  judgment 
on  this  em'gmafa'cal  sphinx.  For 
our  own  part  we  have  only  heard  it 
played  in  private  by  a  few,  and  ftat 
more  as  an  attempt  at  detached 
portions  than  as  a  ^eat  whola  A 
less  celebrated  piamst,  Mortier  de 
Fontaine,  intended  to  play  it  in  pub- 
lic; Liszt  is  said  to  have  done  so; 
while  Mendelssohn,  we  are  assured, 
several  times  attempted  it^  but  de- 
clared he  found  the  last  movement 
insurmountable  on  account  of  the 
long,  continuous  exertion  requisite. 
One  thing  is  certain ;  it  is  a  stupen- 
dous task  for  the  pianist;  and  even 
supposing  others  can  accomplish  it, 
the  young  and  gifted  lady  has,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  threefold 
merit  of  having  played  it  here  fint, 
of  being  a  lady  who  did  so,  and  of 
having  done  so  with  a  fluency  and 
perfection  in  which  it  is  doubtfol 
that  any  man  ever  equalled,  much 
less  surpassed  her.' 

It  is  noticeable  that  of  the  four 
artists  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  the  pianoforte  quartett  repre- 
sented in  our  engraving,  each  be- 
longs to  a  different  country.  Heir 
Joachim  is  a  Hungarian,  Herr 
Strauss  a  German,  Signer  Piatti  an 
Italian,  Madame  Goddard  an  Eog- 
lishwoman.  Mr.  Benedict,  the  able 
and  indefatigable  conductor  of  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  who, 
with  characteristic  politeness,  i$ 
turning  over  the  leaves  for  Madame 
Goddud,  is,  by  birth  and  education, 
a  German — he  was  the  fevourite 
pupil  of  Karl  Maria  von  Weber. 
But  Mr.  Benedict  has  so  long  been 
settled  in  England,  and  has  worked 
so  earnestly  and  with  such  good  re- 
sults for  the  English  public,  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  think  we  miglit 
claim  him  as  a  fellow  country- 
man. 
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THE  PICCADILLY  PAPEES. 
By  a  Piripatetio. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  ACCOBDING   TO  BABON  BUNSEN. 

THE  biography  of  Baron  BuDsen, 
jnst  issued,  is  on  many  accounts 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works 
which  haye  been  issued  for  many 
years  past    We  observe,  with  re- 

VOL.  Xra.— NO.  LXXTIII. 


gret,  tliat  nearly  all  the  literary 
periodicals  have  complained  that 
these  volames  are  a  great  deal  too 
bulky,  and  might  advantageously 
be  cut  down  to  something  exceed- 
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ingly  under  their  present  size.  We 
can  by  no  means  agree  to  this.  •  The 
editing,  by  the  Baroness  Bnnsen,  is 
most  oarefally  done,  and  there  are 
Tery  few  pages  which  we  conld 
spare.  Baron  Bunsenwas  emphati- 
cally a  many-sidnd  man.  He  com- 
bined the  student-life  and  the  prac- 
tical life  to  an  extent  qnite  nn- 
paralleled  among  his  own  country- 
men, and  almost  unparalleled  among 
ourselves.  He  was  linguist,  scholar, 
and  critic  He  was  a  philosopher. 
He  was  a  profound  divina  He  was 
a  man  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
politician  and  a  statesman.  We 
hardly  wonder  that  the  critics  are 
weary  of  tracing  him  through  all 
these  complicated  ramifications  of 
character  and  career.  To.  many 
of  them  his  social  and  political 
sketches  will  be  fall  of  interest ; 
but  tiftsy  will  be  tired  and  per- 
plexed by  hii  heavy  leamiog, 
his  philoaophj,  tnd  tint  intmse 
religious  feeling  which  be  threw 
iato  all  his  actions  and  fipecabiaoiifl. 
Others,  again,  will  bedellgfatod  with 
his  speculative  and  m^iaphyaeal 
tone  of  mind  oq  all  raljgioQS  and 
philoeophioil  mbjects,  and  his  ymA 
leaniing  on  so  numy  oontrarted 
fields  of  haman  knowledge,  and 
will  cam  little  either  fe  the  \xoad 
hisfconcal  mterest  or  the  lighter 
cbanm  of  laogn^^.  It  is  the 
duty,  hovew,  of  eritie8»  though 
th^  maj  Ihkvq  graiBter  qmnpathj 
and  mtiaui^  with  BunBeni  in  some 
partienhur  diieetiou,  to  endeavour 
to  understuid  and  i^ypi^ate  him 
in  walks  furthest  removed  from 
their  ordinary  cognizance.  In  the 
compass,  activity,  benignity  of  his 
nature,  Bunsen  appears  to  us  to 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  have  adorned  humanity.  More- 
over, there  were  circumstances 
which  specially  imparted  to  Bunsen 
a  cosmopolitan  character.  He 
marriwi  an  Englishwoman,  a  sister 
r  1.  ^  Llanover.  The  best  years 
of  ^8  life  were  spent  on  the  Capitol 
in  xtome,  and  in  Carlton  Terrace, 
i^ame,  friendship,  and  relationship, 
»ii  preceded  him  into  England. 
^^rl  ^^  ^^  warmest  friendships 
^e^JT^  Englishmen,  and  £e 
Wwor?^^^^''  "^  ^^"^  metropolis 


The  chief  interest  of  these  vo- 
lumes'^ lies  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  Bunsen's  life^  so  varied, 
happy,  and,  so  to  speak,  perfectly 
rounded.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and 
the  son  of  a  poor  man,  but  he  bo- 
came  ambassador  and  peesr,  and 
even  these  distinctions  are  trivial 
and  vulgar  compared  to  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  thinker  and  writer.  We 
can  easily  understand  his  exultant 
language  to  his  wife  when  appointed 
minister  to  our  court:  'I  am  so 
moved  by  the  thought  that  you  will 
be,  by  the  man  of  your  choice,  upon 
whom,  a  youth  and  a  wanderer,  yoa 
bestowed  heart  and  hand,  conducted 
back  to  your  country,  there  witii 
him  to  represent,  in  the  presence  of 
your  own  Queen,  the  noblest,  and 
most  beloved  of  kings.'  On  another 
occasion  we  shall  probably  recur 
to  these  £aacinating  volumes,  as,  for 
our  own  patt^  we  only  wish  there 
^rnre  more  of  tiieai.  From  their 
bulky  contents,  ve  aiiall  now  only 
eeleet »  aingle  subjeot  £ar  discossion, 
vtudt  will  be  of  the  highest  interest 
foualL  We  have  here  a  most  valu- 
able eoniribution  to  tbe  oontampo- 
miy  history  of  our  Queen  and  her 
ooint,  given  too  with  a  fulness, 
aeoanacy.and  jEftimess  which  leave 
little  to  be  desiied.  There  is  about 
as  much  personal  information  oon- 
oeming  h^  gracious  Majesty  in  the 
volumes  as  in  the  'Life  of  the 
Prince  OooBort,'  or  the  'HigfalaDd 
Jonrnal.'  As  the  Queen  has  taken 
her  loving  people  into  her  oonfi- 
denoe,  and  bestowed  upon  tirem 
much  penonal  knowledge  of  heRelf 
and  heroonit,  it  has  been  permitted 
to  the  Baroness  Bunsen  to  publish 
many  passages  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  allowed  to  rest  for 
many  years.  We  propose  to  bring 
the  most  important  of  these  to- 
gether, which  may  not  be  without 
use  to  all  readers,  as  the  passages 
are  scattered  over  many  hundred 
pages,  and  the  index  is  not  of  a  very 
satisfiactory  kind. 

*  *  A  Memoir  of  Baron  Bansen,  late 
Minister  Plenipotentiarj  and  £n\-oy  Extra- 
ordinary of  bis  Majesty  Frederic  Willi<im  IV. 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Drawn  chiefly 
from  Family  Papers  by  his  Widow,  Fnooes 
Baroness  Bunsen.'  hi  two  volunies.  Loi^ 
mans. 
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Bimsen's  fiist  yisit  to  England 
ynta  after  he  had  left  Borne,  and 
before  his  high  diplomatic  appoint- 
ment at  Berne.  We  do  not  find 
him  presented  to  the  Qaeen,  but  on 
intimate  torms  with  many  of  the 
best  known  men  in  England.  He 
first  stayed  at  his  brother-in-law's, 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall,  and  found  him- 
self eagerly  songht  for  in  every 
direction.  Lord  Devon,  always 
remarkable  for  his  hospitality  to 
good  men,  made  him  oome  down  to 
his  seagirt  domain  in  Devonshire, 
and  Ihe  Bishop  of  Exeter  preached 
a  sermon  which  was  supposed  to  be 
entirely  on  his  acooimt  '  I  thank 
him  for  it  the  more,  as  it  has 
left  me  a  soothing  impression: 
I  should  otherwise  only  have  had 
before  me  the  eloqoent  and  sarcastic 
statesman.*  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gladstone,  '  the 
first  man  in  England  in  intellectual 
power,  and  he  has  heard  higher 
1  ones  than  any  one  else  in  the  island.' 
Lord  Melbonme  characteristically 
complained  to  him  that  all  the  young 
people  were  going  mad  about  re- 
ligion. Hewasmnch  delighted  by  his 
first  acquaintance  witb  adebatein  the 
House  of  Ck>mmons : '  I  saw  before  me 
the  empire  of  the  world  governed, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  controlled 
and  judged  by  this  assembly.  I  felt 
that  we  are  all  children  on  this 
field  in  comparison  with  the  Eng- 
lish.' '  On  Sunday  I  went  at  eleven, 
wil^  Gladstone,  to  his  parish  church, 
a^er  which  we  began  our  conference, 
cloeeted  in  his  room.  At  five  mi- 
nutes before  three  he  stopped  me, 
in  order  to  introduce  me  to  his 
father,  who  was  pleased  to  hear  from 
me  what  I  was  so  happy  to  express 
to  him  about  his  admirable  son.' 
One  day  he  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Hallam  : '  I  sat  between  Hallam  and 
Macaulay,  and  the  conversation  was 
very  lively  and  instructive;  after 
breakfast  its  course  was  turned  to 
what  is  now  in  everybody's  mind,  the 
Church.  It  was  evident  that  Ma- 
caulay is  writing  the  article  in  the 
"  Ediinburgh  "  on  Gladstone's  book ; 
he  spoke  with  all  the  power  of  his 
mind  (or  rather  cspriV.)  on  the  sub- 
ject' Baixm  Bunsen  mentions  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  afterwards  sent  Ma- 
-caulay  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the 


tone  of  his  treatment  of  the  work- 
'  I  breakfasted  with  Gladstone.  We 
had  a  long  conversation.  I  never 
speak  English  half  so  easily  as 
when  hearing  him  speak,  and  seeing 
him.'  We  have  aiso  a  testimony 
to  Mr.  Maurice's  power  of  elocution 
(and  something  more  than  that) : '  IVir . 
Maurice,  not  reading  the  prayers  (as 
it  is  generally  termed  and  done),  but 
praying  with  an  intensity  of  serious- 
neas  which  would  make  it  hard  not 
to  pray  with  him.'  He  dined  with 
Bogers,  '  all  quite  in  the  style  of  a 
rich  B(mian  of  the  time  of  Augustus.' 
Thus  Bunsen  truly  realized  the 
intense,  crowded  life  of  a  London 
season,  saying  that  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  open  his  eyes  and  ears 
to  see  and  hear;  and  his  visit  was 
brought  to  a  tmnination  by  his 
appointment  as  minister  at  Borne. 

In  1 841  he  came  again  to  England 
on  a  diplomatic  nussion  connected 
with  that  scheme  of  the  Jerusalem 
bishopric  which  so  hurowed  up  tiie 
souls  of  John  Henry  Newman  and 
his  friends.  He  took  up  his  abode 
at  8  Ourzon  Street,  long  the  memo- 
rable abode  of  the  Mjjsses  Berry. 
The  brilliant  London  world  was 
again  open  to  him,  but  we  find  him 
using  words  which  would  be  a 
truism  on  most  men's  lips,  but 
which  meant  much  on  hu  own: 
*  Oh,  what  is  life,  if  it  were  not  a 
passage  to  eternity  and  bliss !  Our 
feelings  are  not  commensurate  with 
this  idea  of  existence.'  He  tried 
to  induce  Mr.  Gladstone  to  co- 
operate in  the  Jerusalem  scheme, 
but  found  it  very  difficult  '  He  is 
beset  with  scruples;  his  heart  is 
with  us,  but  his  mind  is  entangled 
in  a  narrow  system.'  This  temporary 
mission  ripened  into  a  permanent 
ambassadorship.  The  King  sub- 
mitted to  our  Queen  three  names, 
and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  was  se- 
lected. It  was  tiie  highest  diplo- 
matic post  in  the  Prussian  service. 
His  first  entry  relating  to  our  Boyal 
Family  is  on  Tuesday,  23rd  Novem- 
ber [1841],  'Half-past  five,  after- 
noon.—! am  just  come  ham  Prince 
Albert  The  Queen  requeete  that 
the  King  will  come  hither  the  middle 
of  January,  to  stacd  godfather  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  at  his  baptism.  She 
wishes  that  he  should  come  in  per- 
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son,  and,  in  short,  has  sefc  her  heart 
upon  it  The  Prince  of  Wales  was 
shown  to  me  by  his  &ther ;  and  all 
possible  gracious  demonstration  was 
made  towards  myself.'  From  this 
time  we  gradually  trace  in  Baron 
Bonsen's  mind  the  growth  of  feelings 
of  real  affection  and  veneration  to- 
wards the  Queen  and  the  Prince. 
With  great  skill  the  Baroness 
Bnnsen  inserts  from  time  to  time, 
'contemporary  letters/  written  by 
herself  on  her  children,  which  give 
completeness  to  her  picture.  We 
will  bring  together  a  collection  of 
passages. 

(a)  Dec.  38,  1841.—'!  am  at 
Windsor  Castle.  .  .  .  and  thank 
God  1  I  am  here  without  having 
sought  the  position;  on  the  con- 
trary, after  having  begged  leave  to 
retire  from  public  life.  Thus,  I  can 
feel  thankful  to  be  here,  and  hope 
I  am  80.  Never  was  a  reception 
more  distinguished  than  I  have  here 
met  with.  I  had  my  audience  at 
eight  o'clock,  just  before  dinner :  I 
was  directed  to  conduct  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  to  the  place  opposite  the 
Queen,  and  then  to  place  myself  at 
the  Queen's  right  hand.  I  had 
been  told  by  Brunnow  that  I  had  no 
choice  of  a  place  but  by  the  side  of 
the  Duchess  or  Prince  Albert.  In 
obeying  the  Queen's  command,  I 
thought  of  what  the  Popes  say  when 
receiving  peculiar  honour  —  "  Non 
mihi  sed  Petro,"  "  Not  to  me  is  this 
offered  but  to  St.  Peter,"  well  aware 
that  it  is  the  King's  present  high 
position  which  has  raised  mine: 
wherefore  I  can  really  enjoy  it  much. 
The  Queen  is  quite  different  from 
the  representation  I  had  heard  of 
her— speaking  with  much  anima- 
tion, encouraging  conversation,  re- 
lishing fun.  We  passed  a  cheerful 
evening.  In  playing  at  cards  with 
the  Queen,  I  won  a  new  shilling  of 
her  Majesty's  especial  coin,  which 
Fanny  shall  have  to  keep. 

(6)  'To-day  we  were  invited  to 
Lambeth,  where  the  Queen  will 
take  luncheon  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Mrs.  Howley. 
Her  visiting  Lambeth  is,  it  seems,  a 
novelty.  Mrs.  Howley  said — "We 
have  to  thank  the  Queen  of  Prussia 
for  this  distinction."  All  turned  out 
well ;  the  Queen  was  very  gracious. 


and  seemed  pleased :  the  whde  was 
beautifully  arranged,  with  luxiny 
of  flowers  and  plants.  The  Queen 
noticed  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Feel 
more  especially ;  she  came  up  to 
the  latter  first,  before  she  spc^e  to 
any  other  lady,  and  returned  to  her 
after  bowing  round  the  circle. 

(c)  'I  can  assure  yon  titat  I  never 
passed  a  more  quiet  and  truly  satk- 
factory  evening  in  London  than  tbe 
last  in  the  Queen's  house,  in  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  of  the 
season.  I  tbink  this  is  a  circum- 
stance for  which  we  ought  to  be 
thankful.  It  is  a  striking,  and  con- 
soling,  and  instructive  proof  that 
what  is  called  the  world,  the  great 
world,  is  not  necessarily  worldly  in 
itself,  but  only  by  that  mvaid 
worldliness  which  creeps  into  the 
cottage  as  well  as  into  the  palace, 
and  against  which  no  outward  fona 
IB  any  protection.  The  Queen  gives 
hours  daily  to  the  labour  of  em- 
mining  into  the  claims  of  the  num- 
berless petitions  addressed  to  her, 
among  other  duties  to  which  her 
time  of  privacy  is  devoted. 

(c?) 'Palace of  Brtihl,  1845.  Qii^een 
Victoria's  apartment  is  t\A  only 
thing  magnificmt,  and  in  that  the 
only  thing  costly  is  her  dressiDg- 
table,  with  the  cover  of  finest  Bra- 
bant lace.'  There  is,  later,  the 
King's  speech  in  proposing  the 
health  of  the  Queen  and  Prince. 
'  The  Queen  bowed  at  the  first  word, 
but  much  lower  at  the  second. 
Her  eyes  brightened  through  tears, 
and  as  the  Kmg  was  taking  his  seat 
again,  she  rose  and  bent  towards 
him  and  kissed  him  on  the  cheek. 
She  took  her  seat  again  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance. 

(e)  'Windsor  Castle,  Sept  35, 
1846. — I  arrived  here  yesterday  at 
six,  and  at  eight  o'clock  all  folloved 
the  Queen  in  to  dinner  in  the  great 
hall  hung  round  with  the  Waterloo 
portraits.  The  band,  so  placed  as 
to  be  invisible,  played  exquisitely, 
so  that  what  with  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  the  hall  and  the  well-sub- 
dued light,  and  the  splendour  of  the 
plate  and  decorations,  the  scene  vas 
such  as  &ti7  teles  present;  aod 
Lady  Canning,  Miss  Dawson,  and 
Miss  Stanley  were  beautiful  enough 
to  personate  the  ideal  attendants  of 
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an  ideal  court.  The  Qneen  looked 
lYell  and  rayonnante,  with  that  ex- 
proBfiion  which  she  always  has  when 
thoroughly  pleased  with  ali  that 
occupies  her  mind,  which  you  know 
I  always  obserTe  with  delight,  as 
fraught  with  that  truth  and  reality 
which  so  essentially  belong  to  her 
character,  and  so  strongly  distin- 
guish her  countenance,  in  all  its 
<^iangeB,  irom  the  fixed  mask,  only 
too  common  in  the  royal  rank  of 
society. 

(J)  '  We  all  spoke  German,  and 
the  Princess  Eoyal,  by  desire  of  the 
Queen,  read  a  fable  out  of  one  of 
the  books  perfectly  well.  The  Queen 
often  spoke  with  me  about  educa- 
tion, and,  in  particular,  of  religious 
instruction.  Her  Tiews  are  Tory 
serious,  but  at  the  same  time  liberal 
and  comprehensiYe.  She  (as  well  as 
Prince  Albert)  hates  all  formalism. 
The  Queen  reads  a  good  deal. 

(tf)  'In  the  morning  I  accom- 
panied the  royal  party  to  the  terrace 
to  see  the  troops,  who  fired  a  feu  de 
joie  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  enjoyed  it  much,  in  ex- 
treme seriousness,  and  returned 
duly,  by  a  military  salute,  the  salu- 
tation he  received  as  the  colours 
passed.  I  inquired  of  Prince  Albert 
whether  he  had  formed  any  idea  as 
yet  of  his  position  at  this  early  age 
(fiye  years).  He  told  me  that  last 
month,  in  travelliDg  through  Com- 
-wall,  he  had  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  cheers  accompanying  the  cry  of 
"The  Duke  of  Cornwall  for  eyerl" 
when  Prince  Albert  informed  him 
that  there  had  been  long  ago  a  sreat 
and  good  Prince  of  Wales  called  the 
Black  Prince,  who  was  also  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  he  had  been  so  be- 
loved and  admired  that  people  had 
not  forgotten  him ;  and  it  ought  to 
teach  him  to  emulate  the  merits  of 
that  great  Prince  in  order  to  be 
equally  beloved  and  remembered. 

(A)  'Osborne.  — We  drove  be- 
tween rows  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  as 
in  Italy,  and,  on  arriving,  found  tliat 
the  Queen  herself  had  come  to- 
wards us  on  the  lawn,  but  had  not 
been  perceived  by  the  party,  for 
which  omission  I  was  made  respon- 
sible as  bdng  the  only  one  wearing 
spectacles.  .  .  .  The  Queen's  own 
room  has  a  beautiful  prospect  from 


a  balcony  towards  the  sea,  Spithead 
and  the  fleet;  all  decorations  every- 
where show  good  sense  and  real 
taste.  .  .  .  Seeing  PriDce  Albert  and 
the  Queen  in  their  beautiful  tran- 
quillity in  the  isle  of  the  south,  over- 
lookiog  the  sea,  rejoiced  me.  I  am 
heartily  devoted  to  them  both,  and 
they  showed  me  all  their  accustomed 
kindness. 

0)  'Osborne,  1849.— Prince  Al- 
bert had  encouraged  me  to  send  his 
letter  by  the  common  post;  he  had 
no  objection  to  its  being  known, 
wherever  the  packet  might  by  the 
way  be  opened,  how  he  condemned 
the  acts  and  the  persons  by  whom 
Germany  was  betrayed.  ...  It  is 
at  Osborne  House  that  the  Queen 
more  especially  feels  herself  at  home ; 
she  there  enjoys  her  domestic  life 
and  family  happiness  to  her  heart's 
content  She  walks  out  in  the  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  pleasure-grounds 
to  her  heart's  content,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  sea  and  the  proud  men- 
of-war  of  Great  Britain,  in  tiie  midst 
of  a  quiet  rural  population.  ...  I 
sat  near  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
behind  the  two  eldest  Princesses; 
they  all  spoke  German  like  their 
native  tongue,  even  to  one  another. 
The  heir«pparent  has  gained  in 
appearance  and  strength,  and  has  a 
pleasing  countenance. 

(k)  'Osborne,  1850. — After  lunch 
I  stayed  in  my  room  till  half-past 
four,  when  the  Queen  kindly  told 
Lord  John  to  call  me  to  walk  out 
with  her  till  seven.  The  air  was 
delidous,and  the  conversation  such 
as  I  thoroughly  ei^joy,  open  and 
free,  and  treating  of  things  impor- 
tant for  head  and  heart 

(0  'July  3,  i85o.—The  all-ab- 
sorbing subject  of  interest  has  been 
collecting  and  learning  everything 
that  can  be  known  about  Sir  Bobert 
Peel.  The  newspapers  ^^q  an  in- 
teresting summary  of  his  life,  and 
some  of  them  were  edged  with 
black  out  of  respect  for  him.  The 
Queen's  grief  is  excessive ;  she  is  in 
a  constant  flood  of  tears,  and  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  could  be  pre- 
vail^ upon  to  hold  tlie  l6v6e,  which, 
having  been  fixed  for  this  day, 
could  not  be  put  ofif.  Many  expres- 
sions of  hers  are  quoted,  showing 
her  full  sense  of  the  loss  she  her- 
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spending  the  whole  night  within 
the  glare  of  a  furnace,  might  earn 
his  twenty-three  shillings  a  week, 
bat  no  mere  child  ought  to  be  sub- 
jected to  this.  Accidents  and  spe- 
cific diseases  from  this  kind  of  life 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Im- 
morality is  exceedingly  rife.  The 
next  morning  I  saw  a  great  number 
of  men  lounging  listlessly  about, 
and  I  was  told  that  a  strike  had 
just  been  perpetrated.  These  men 
who  strike  may  sometimes  omit 
striking  in  the  right  place,  but  they 
are  constantly  striking  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  have  known  ironmasters 
who  haye  kept  on  their  works  for 
years  for  the  sake  of  their  workmen, 
and  who  have  not  even  realized  the 
interest  of  their  capital. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
works  is  a  remarkable  cluster  of 
waterfalls.  The  most  of  them  be- 
long to  Brecon,  but  there  is  a  yeiy 
remarkable  fall  at  Melincourt,  in 
Glamorganshire.  A  travelledr  tells 
of  the  Hepsta  &I1  that  when  a  brisk 
shower  of  rain  came  on  he  took 
shelter  under  the  waterfEill.  The 
whole  Yale  of  Neath  is  exceedingly 
lovely,  and  is  easily  to  be  walked 
in  the  course  of  a  long  morning. 
A  salmon  of  five-and-forty  pounds 
had  be&u  caught  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore my  stroll.  In  strong  contrast 
to  its  pastoral  beauty  is  the  busy 
seaport  of  Cardiff.  Its  old  castle 
has  its  associations  of  Kobert  of 
Normandy  so  long  immured  here, 
and  the  modem  castle  its  prosperous 
associations  with  the  Bute  fiunily. 
Not  so  very  long  ago  there  was  a 
large  tract  of  land  between  the  town 
and  the  sea  called  the  Cardiff  Moors 
belonging  to  Lord  Bute.  This 
nobleman,  discerning  the  capabili- 
ties and  prospects  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, determined  to  convert  this 
tract  into  a  harbour.  It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wild  speculation,  and  for 
some  time  the  undertaking  lan- 
guished. But  now  the  Bute  trus- 
tees clear  some  fifty  thousand  a  year 
from  the  harbour-dues;  the  whole 
town  belongs  to  them,  and  the  rent- 
roll  of  the  whole  estate  is  about  an 
annual  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
young  marquis,  after  a  long  mi- 
nority, comes  of  age  shortly,  and 
has  already  signalised  himself  by  a 


voyage  in  his  steam-yacht  to  lee- 
land.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  distress  in  the  town  lately,  and 
the  Bute  trustees  declined  to  con- 
tribute money,  but  offered  to  give 
work  to  any  one  who  required  it 
This  is  an  admirable  plan :  it  is  the 
very  plan  pursued  in  France  in 
contradistinction  to  our  system  of 
poor-law  relief.  It  is  a  enrions  &ct 
that  the  poor-law  expenditure  in 
each  country  is  about  the  aame; 
but  while  we  have  nothing  to  show 
for  our  money,  f^»nce  can  point  to 
roads,  boulevards,  dodcs,  pubUc 
monuments.  It  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  the  example  of 
the  Bute  trustees  might  not  be  fol- 
lowed on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  ficom 
Cardiff  is  about  the  smallest  city  in 
Britain,  the  city  of  Llandaff,  whose 
cathedial,  whidi  so  long  lay  open 
to  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven, 
has  at  last  been  happily  restored. 
There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
with  the  little  city  of  which  I  heard 
with  much  regret  A  pablicaa  ap- 
plied for  a  spirit  licence  on  the 
ground  that  candidates  for  holy 
orders  asked  for  spirits.  It  appears 
that  those  gentlemen,  on  the  eve  of 
the  most  solemn  event  in  their  lives, 
are  obliged  to  herd  together  in  the 
local  public.  In  nearly  every  dio- 
cese in  England  episcopal  hospitality 
is  proffered  at  such  a  time,  but  the 
example  has  not  extended  to  the 
diocese  of  Llandaff. 

LADIBS'  POETBT  AND  RELIGIOUS 
POETJBIY. 

'  Poetry/  says  Heine,  'is  the  dis- 
ease of  mankind,'— as  the  pearl  is 
the  disease  of  the  oyst^s.  Some- 
times one  meets  with  critical  fnends. 
I  use  the  word  in  its  lower  meaniog, 
of  persons  who  write  criticisms, 
who  are  impatient  of  the  varioas 
new  volumes  of  poetry  that  are 
now  issued  with  some  frequency. 
I  do  not  share  this  feeling.  To  me 
a  new  poem  is  any  day  preferable 
to  a  new  noveL  The  poet— by 
which^I  mean  the  average  poet—is 
superior  in  culture,  thought,  and 
feeling  to  the  novelist— by  which  I 
mean  the  average  novelist  I  am 
fond  of  the  musical  tribe.  I  take 
up  their  books  with  a  desire  to  be 
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pleased;  I  try  and  caltiYate  a  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  with  them ;  I  find 
fault  reluctantly  and  hesitatingly. 
Even  from  much  jtoetrj  that  the 
world  flings  aside  with  indifference 
there  is  reaXlj  much  to  learn.  We 
may  not  have  perfamed  airs  and 
gorgeous  blooms,  but  still  there  is 
so  much  in  simple  notes  and  simple 
wild  flowers.  And  if  I  take  up 
some  such  volume  of  poems,  and 
find  a  mind,  tender,  reverent,  and 
devout ;  if  I  detect,  or  think  I  am 
able  to  detect,  a  simple  record  of  a 
real  history  of  sorrow,  passion,  or 
suffering,  I  feel  that  the  poetry  is  a 
good  sort  of  poetry,  and  has  done 
me  good,  even  though  there  is  that 
want  of  force  and  originality,  that 
dearth  of  imaginative  and  creative 
power,  which  prevent  me,  in  my 
critical  oapadfy,  irom  drawing 
public  attention  to  them.  At  tbe 
present  day,  however,  we  have  no 
want  of  men  and  women  who  are 
genuine  poets.  The  age  of  Queen 
Victoria  will,  hereafter,  be  as  illus- 
trious in  this  respect  as  the  reign  of 
QueenElizabethorthereignof  Queen 
Anne.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
our  rising  school  of  poets  that  their 
poetry  has  been  greatly  coloured  by 
the  dominant  influence  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson, and  in  a  lesser  degree  of 
Mr.  Browning;  but  the  Tenny- 
sonian  mannerism  is  dying  out,  and 
the  Laureate  is  only  one  of  the  in- 
fluences in  a  wide  and  ample  cul- 
ture. Despite  the  iniquities  and 
obscenities  of  Mr.  Algernon  Swin- 
burne, agnosco  procerem^  and  Mr. 
Bobert  Buchanan,  despite  his 
essays,  is  also  a  poet,  and  the  large 
and  growing  fame  of  Mr.  Morris  is 
a  new  luminary  in  the  intellectual 
heavens,— and  there  is  a  cluster  of 
rising  stars  which  may  brighten 
and  broaden  on  the  horizon.  I 
have  not  read  Mr.  Westwood's  new 
poem  of  'Guinevere,'  but  there 
seems  to  be  something  great  about 
it,  though  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
ject is  unfortunate,  as  suggesting 
modem  comparisons. 

But  I  will  take  up  a  few  volumes 
of  recent  poetry,  where  the  merit  is 
certainly  remarkable.  With  the 
opening  spring  and  sunshine  of  the 
year,  m  musical  accordance,  we 
have  had  many  new  volumes  of 


song.  On  the  principle  of  Place 
aux  dames  first  wo  look  at  'The  Old 
Story,  and  other  Poems,'  by  Eliza- 
beth D.  Cross.  We  recognize  in 
this  lady  a  worthy  companion  for 
that  musical  sisterhood  to  which 
belong  Jean  Ingelow,  Dora  Green- 
well,  Christina  Rosetti,  and  M.  B. 
Smedley.  These  poems  are  full  of 
pure  warm  feelings,  of  ri^  and 
generous  culture,  and  there  is  often 
a  happiness  in  the  words,  a  music 
in  the  lines,  that  make  us  linger  on 
her  pages  and  often  recur  to  them. 
'Lycoris'  is  a  wonderful  little  poem, 
though  perhaps  too  much  an  echo 
of '  Vivien.' 

The  poets  have  never  ceased  to 
sing  of  the  roses,  but  their  fresh- 
ness and  their  teachings  are  never 
lost  We  will  give  the  little  poem 
of  '  Wild  Roses '  as  an  example  of 
Miss  Cross's  manner.  There  is 
something  very  tender  and  sug- 
gestive in  the  verses.  The  French 
motto  partly  explains  the  meaning : 
'  Dans  la  vie,  garde-toi  de  rien  dif- 
f6rer.'  But  this  motto  does  not 
exhaust  the  meaning,  and  the 
poetess  would  probably  tell  us  to 
exhaust  it  for  ourselves. 

,  '1  walked  In  tbe  Joyous  morning, 
l*he  morning  of  June  and  life, 
Ere  the  binb  had  ceased  to  warble 
Their  sweetest  of  love  and  strife. 

'  I  walked  alone,  in  the  morning, 

And  who  so  glad  as  I 
When  I  saw  the  pale  wild  roses 
Hang  from  the  branch  on  high  ? 

*  Fairer  than  stars  were  the  roses, 

Faint  was  tbe  fragrance  and  rare, 
Not  any  flower  in  the  garden 
Could  with  those  ros^s  compare. 

'  But  the  day  was  all  before  me, 
Tbe  tumult  of  youth's  delight, 
Why  bear  a  burden  of  roees 
Before  tbe  calm  of  the  night? 

'  Till  then  stay  a  while  to  gladden 
Tbe  air,  and  the  earth  below, 
With  teniter  beauty  and  sweetness 
They  cannot  choose  but  bestow. 

*  So  I  kissed  tbe  roses,  and  lightly 

I  breathed  of  their  peace  divine ; 

It  Is  time,  when  I  come  back,  I  said. 

To  make  the  sweet  roaes  mine. 

'  I  went  in  the  gladsome  morning, 

I  said,  we  part  for  an  hour ; 
Tbe  branch  of  wild  rosf  s  trembled, 
Tbe  dew  was  on  every  flower. 
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•  1  retunied  In  tb*  joyieei  evtnin^, 

1  jMnied  witb  {Muiao  then 
For  tbe  pale  and  peerletg  roses 
I  new  abottld  tee  again. 

•  For  aaotter  h«l  taken  detigbt 

In  oalour  and  perftune  rare. 

And  aaochor  hand  had  gathered 

My  rosea  bejond  compare. 

•  I  nay  iMnder  eaat,  mMj  wander  west, 

Whacaver  the  aun  doth  ihliip, 
1  never  shall  find  the  wild  K»e«. 
llie  ruscs  I  thought  were  luine.' 

Bai  one  of  the  moBt  charmioj? 
little  Tolnmes  of  poetry  issned  in 
tfak  spring  and  early  summer  is  a 
little  book  entiUed  '  Poems  Writ- 
ten foi  a  Child  by  Two  Frieods' 
(StraJian).  This  volume  also  is  a 
Lyra  InnoccuHum,  The  somewhat 
cold  and  monsetio  Terse  of  Mr. 
Keble  cannot  be  understood  by 
children  themselves,  but  this  book, 
while  it  must  be  claimed  by  child- 
ren as  their  very  own  and  written 
for  themselves,  is  full  of  instraeticm 
and  charm  for  all  us  children  of  a 
larger  growth.  The  woric  is  full 
of  genuine  fun ;  at  times,  indeed,  it 
is  slightly  slangy;  and  there  is 
abundant  use  of  all  the  fasodliar 
machinery  of  furies  and  hobgob- 
lins. But  all  these  pages  are  fresh,  as 
it  were,  with  vernal  airs  and  vernal 
flowers  suited  to  the  happy  child- 
ren. Throughout  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  purity ;  it  is  a  book 
which  Wordsworth  would  have 
imderstood  and  loved.  The  two 
friends  are  severally  '  A '  and  '  B.' 
We  might  spend  some  little  time, 
not  unpleasantly,  in  trying  to  ana- 
lyze the  characteristics  of  these 
charming  writers.  'A'  seems  to 
have  done  most  of  the  writing ;  she 
seems  most  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend the  child-like  nature;  her 
muse  is  thMoughly  lyric ;  there  is 
no  more  perfect  piece  in  our  lan- 
guage after  its  kind  than  'Little 
Pat  and  the  Parson,'  which  has 
been  so  widely  quoted.  But  '  B ' 
has  larger  and  more  serious  aims; 
more  of  reflective  imi^nation  and 
elevation  of  thought;  and  may  be 
able,  with  a  stronger  pen,  to  mould 
the  hearts  of  nsen  and  women.  But 
they  are  the  most  amiable  of  initials ; 
and  we  only  wish  that  all  other 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  equally 
well  disposed.  B>  so  to  speak,  is 
brunette,    and   A   is    blonde;    B 


statdy;  A  frank,  free,  aiid  de- 
bonnaire;  A  is  fiicetioQS  and  B  ima- 
ginative;  B  can  be  very  gzmve,  and 
A  can  be  very  gay.  Sonetiairr, 
however^  we  are  puzzled.  B  earois 
away  like  A,  and  A  giowe  sett- 
tentiooe.  But  they  have  grrm  ii» 
a  meet  ladylike  and  (^ristianlike 
book.  We  cannot  be  childrea^tiwiigh 
at  times  we  might  almost  m^ 
to  be  so;  but  this  book  will  go  &r 
towards  reviving  light  fraaes  aad 
innooent  ^ee.  Hera  is  an  emmpie 
from  B,  which  will  almost  do  aa  & 
double  qaotatiott,  unee  oa  this  oc- 
casion she  writes  very  much  in  the 
s^leof  A: — 

•  White  Rose,  talk  to  me ! 

I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Why  do  you  WKf  no  word  to  me 

Wbo  My  io  amah  to  ym  > 
I'm  hringing  yon  a  little  lain. 

And  i  shall  be  ao  prond 
If,  when  yon  fed  it  im  yoar  lice. 

You  take  me  for  a  cloud. 
Here  I  oome  ao  aoftly. 

Yon  cannot  hear  me  walktag: ; 
If  I  tato  yon  by  anrpeue 

I  may  caidi  yon  talking, 

■  Tell  all  yonr  dionghlE  to  me. 
«      Vnueper  Inmyear; 
Talk  agriinsl  tbe  winter. 

He  abeU  never  bcu^ 
I  can  keep  a  lecKl 

Since  I  was  five  yean  old. 
Tell  me  if  yun  were  frightenrd. 
When  flnt  yon  felt  the  cold ; 
And,  in  llie  i^lmdid  summer. 
While  yon  btaab  and  gam, 
,    Are  yen  ever  oni  of  heart 
Thinking  of  the  mow? 

•Did  it  IbdUte  dying, 

When  flrat  your  UoMBMfeU? 
Did  you  know  about  the  spiing. 

Did  the  daisies  teU? 
If  yon  had  no  notion. 

Only  ftar  and  donbl^ 
How  I  should  have  uiatd  to  ace 

When  you  found  It  o«t ! 
Sndi  a  beautifU  soiprise ! 

What  must  yoo  have  &!! 
When  your  heart  began  to  stir 

As  the  snow  began  to  melt  I 

*  Do  yon  mind  the  darkness 

As  £  naed  to  do  ? 
Vott  are  not  so  old  as  I ; 

I  can  comfbrt  yom. 
The  little  noises  tfaaft  yen  hear 

Are  winds  that  oome  and  9»; 
The  worid  is  always  kind  aa4  safe 

Whether  you  see  or  ao  ; 
And  if  yon  think  that  there  are  eye> 

About  yon  near  aud  &r. 
Perhaps  the  Mries  are  watching.— 

1  know  the  angels  are. 
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•  White  Eaae»are yon  tired 

Of  stajiDg  in  one  place ; 
Do  yoa  ever  wish  to  see 

The  wild  flowen  ftce  to  face  ? 
Do  yon  know  tfae  woodbtneB 

And  ihB  Ug  brown-craited  ra >ds  > 
Do  yon  wonder  how  they  live 

So  frtendlj  with  the  weeds? 
Have  you  any  work  to  do 

^Vhen  you've  finished  growing  ? 
Shall  you  teach  your  little  buib 

Pretty  ways  of  blowing? 

*  White  Rose,  do  you  love  mc  ? 

I  only  wish  you'd  say, 
I  wonld  work  hard  to  please  you 

If  1  but  knew  the  way. 
It  se«nM  ao  hard  to  be  loving. 

And  not  •  rfgn  to  ice 
Bat  the  silence  and  the  sweetu£6» 

For  all  ai  well  aa  me. 
I  think  you  nearly  perfect 

In  rpite  of  all  your  scorns ; 
Bat»  White  Rose,  if  I  were  you, 

I  teotddiCt  have  those  thonu.' 

We  have  to  notiee  also  that  a 
conaiderableainoiiiit  of  sacred  poetry 
has  been  accamiUatixig.  Now,  sacred 
poetry,  in  general,  has  a  certain 
afiSnity  with  woman's  poetry.  For 
in  bokh  we  have  an  infinity  of 
nndertones ;  in  both  there  is  a  cer- 
toia  amonnt  of  analysia,  aad  intro- 
speofeioD,  and  self-conaGioosDess; 
tondies  of  what  is  tender  and  oven 
monmfol,  and  both  are  full  of  iri»- 
diatioDS  of  higher  and  better  than 
earthly  thin^.  Of  coarse  we  mnst 
not  press  tibiis  comparison  beyond 
its  fair  limits.  Bat  still  it  is  impofr- 
sihle  to  meet  in  woman's  poetry  that 
poaitiipe  nnbeh'ef  and  that  sheer 
immorality  which  we  often  eneoanter 
in  the  poetry  of  strong  men.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  rather  celebrated  ex- 
ception ;  Lord  Macanlay  met  her  at 
a  <&mer  party,  and  was  heard  to 
mntter,  <  And  here  a  female  atheist 
talks  yon  dead.'  Still,  as  a  role,  onr 
poelenes  and  oar  sacred  poets  own 
that  calming,  soothing  influence 
which  is  one  of  the  deaiest  attri- 
bates  of  poetry,  of  that  poetry  which 
critically  may  be  adjudged  to  be- 
long only  to  the  second  class, 
but  which  aronses  those  feelings 
wMdi  made  Milton  dictate  the 
lines,  '  at  a  solenm  mosio ;'  while  in 
the  case  of  the  sacred  poets,  they 
leach  the  depths  of  the  personal 
bemg  where  no  merely  hnman  lute 
or  lyre  can  penetrate. 

Dr.  Newman's  Tolume  of  poems 


will  be  reoeiyed  with  that  kindli- 
ness and  respect  due  to  every  thing 
that  emanates  from  this  illustrious 
author.  If  we  were  passing  the 
volume,  as  any  ordinary  volume, 
under  review,  we  should  say  that 
it  was  a  performance  of  unequal 
merit,  and  that  amid  much  that  is 
touching  and  graceful,  there  are 
some  pieces  that  would  be  amenable 
to  a  somewhat  rigoroos  criticiBm. 
But  we  need  hardly  say  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  deal  with  this 
volume  after  a  merely  critical  mode. 
Some  of  these  pieces  have  for  many 
years  been  deeply  endeared  to  many 
readers.  Such  is  that  most  loved 
of  lyrics  'The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud,' 
beginning*- 

'  Jjead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
The  night  is  dark  and  1  am  ihr  ttom  home 

Lead  Thon  mo  on  \ 
Keep  'I*bou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  aak  to  see 
The  diistant  scene,— one  step's  euougU  lor  me !' 

Many  of  these  pieces  have  a  bio- 
graphical, we  might  also  say  an  his- 
torical importance.  It  would  be 
quite  worth  while  to  compare  many 
of  them  with  the  fomous  '  Apologia 
pro  Vita  Sua.'  The  pcuriod  of  Dr. 
Newman's  greatest  poetical  activity 
was  during  those  memorable  travels 
which  preceded  the  commencement 
of  the  Oxford  movement  Dr.  New- 
man will  forgive  us  for  saying  that 
since  he  went  over  to  Bome  he  has 
not  produced  poetry  which,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  so  good  as  the  poetry 
he  wrote  when  he  was  an  '  Angli- 
can.' Some  of  these  poems  show 
clearly  enough  the  bias  of  his  mind 
in  those  old  Sicilian  and  Italian 
days,  especially  in  the  well-remem- 
bered lines — 

■  Oh  that  thy  creed  were  Boand, 
For  thon  dost  suoihe  the  heart,  thon  Chnrch  of 
Rome, 
By  ihy  unwearied  watch  and  varied  round 
Of  service — ' 

Where  Dr.  Newman  demurely  an- 
notates, '  Of  course  this  is  the  excla- 
mation of  one  who  was  not  in  Catho- 
lic communion.'  Dr.  Newman  is 
distinctly  a  lyrical  poet,  and  good 
religious  lyrics  are  assuredly  scarce 
enough ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Brompton  Ora- 
tory appears  to  have  hardly  been 
propitious  to  the  perfection  of  his 
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gift  We  should  be  sorry  not  to  give 
an  eiample  of  these  poems,  and  so 
take  one  that  is  brief  enough,  but 
marked  by  all  the  author's  pathos 
and  sincerity, '  The  Scars  of  Sin :' 

'  ^ly  smile  Is  bright,  mj  glance  U  free. 

My  voloo  is  cslm  and  clear; 
I><'ar  fHend,  I  seem  a  type  to  tliee 
or  holy  love  and  fear. 

*  Bnt  I  am  scanned  by  eyes  unseen 

And  thou  no  salnu  ramnind ; 
That  mete  what  Is  by  what  has  been, 

And  Joy  the  kMt  is  fomia. 
'  K^en  my  good  angel  shrank  to  see 

My  thoughts  and  ways  of  lU; 
And  now  he  scarce  dare  gaxe  on  me 

Scar«scam'd  and  crippled  still.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  most  reli- 
gious poetry,  a  generation  ago, 
was  of  a  High  Church  character, 
but  Broad  is  now  the  order  of  the 
day.  An  eminent  example  of  this  is 
Mr.  George  McDonald's  '  Disciple- 
ship,'  &c.,  but  its  general  tone  is 
too  mystical. 

AN  XPISOOPAL  BIOG&APHT. 

Mr.  Edmimd  Beckett  Denison,  of 
horological  celebrity,  haa  just  now, 
with  a  rapidity  characteristic  of 
the  Denisons,  written  a  biography 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Lichfield.*  His  book  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  racinees,  although 
the  good  bishop  deserved  a  better 
and  a  fuller  memorial.  There  is 
some  amount  of  gossip  in  it  about 
bishops  with  which  we  do  not  know 
that  bishops  will  be  best  pleased. 
John  Lonsdale  was  one  of  the  best 
scholars  that  Eton  ever  possessed, 
and  to  the  last  he  could  not  hear 
any  insinuation  against  that  im- 
maculate institution.  Dr.  Goodall 
said  he  was  the  best  scholar  he  ever 
had,  and  his  academic  reputation, 
especially  for  his  Latin,  would, 
without  a  mitre,  have  been  per- 
manent Ho  was  a  man  of  a  fine, 
broad,  healthy  mind,  full  of  kind- 
ness, simplicity,  and  cheerfulness. 
He  owed  his  elevation  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  states- 
man to  whom  he  was  deeply  at- 
tached, entirely  to  the  higli  cha- 
racter he  had  gained  in  previous 

♦  'The  Life  of  John  Lonsdale,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield ;  with  some  of  his  Writings.' 
Kditcd  by  his  Son-in-law  Edmund  Beckett 
Denison,  LL.D.,  Q.C.     Muri-ay. 


employments.  Sir  Robert's  letter, 
offering  him  the  appointment,  vas 
handed;  np  to  him  one  Suidty- 
moming  while  preaching  at  the 
Savoy  ChapeL  He  used  to  laogh 
at  his  right  leverend  brothers  vho 
owed  their  seats  to  politietl  con- 
nexion, and  had  to  hurry  down  to 
the  House  because  they  received 
notes  from  the  Treasury.  No  notes 
from  the  Treasury  ever  came  to 
him. 

In  early  life  the  Bishop  was  fond 
or  shooting;  to  the  last  year  of  his 
life  ho  continued  to  fiah.  fie  relished 
a  theatrical  entertainment,  snd  saw 
no  reason  why  clergymen—and  even 
biBhops—fihould  not  enjoy  it  '  fiat 
so  long  as  the  world  thinks  it  safer 
for  young  ladies  than  for  bishops  to 
take  their  chances  of  being  ooirapted 
by  the  theatre,  he  would  by  no 
means  offend  the  world.'  When  he 
studiously  entered  memorandomBat 
the  end  of  his  pocket-book,  these 
were  chiefly  the  names  of  flowers 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  visits,  and 
meant  to  order  for  his  own  girden. 
He  was  a  man  with  great  capa- 
bilities for  enjoyment,  and  who  al- 
ways looked  upon  life  on  its  sonnj 
side,  with  a  keen  sense  ^of  humour; 
one  who  liked  and  who  could  tell  a 
good  story.  And  yet  he  was  a  man 
of  boundless  charity  and  self-denial ; 
a  man  of  deep  and  real  sanoti^  of 
character. 

His  work  was  enormous.  His 
biographer  calculates  that  he  wrote 
some  one  hundred  and  twenfy  thou- 
sand letters  during  his  episcopate. 
They  relate  to  all  kinds  of  sabjeets. 
One  clergyman  writes  to  him  re- 
peatedly concerning  his  scniples 
about  the  Baptismal  service.  An- 
other clergyman,  living  in  a  rectory, 
wrote  six  sheets  of  paper  to  oooh 
plain  that  the  rector  had  not  left 
sheets  for  his  beds  as  he  had  pro- 
mised. The  speMGimens  of  corre- 
spondence given  in  the  biography 
are  remarkably  meagre.  Wear0,how- 
ever,  by  no  means  surprised  at  this. 
Comparatively  speaking,  in  very  few 
of  these  letters  would  ha  ever  turn 
over  the  first  page  of  his  sheet  of 
note-paper.  Weoxurselveshaveseen 
various  of  the  Bishop's  letters;  they 
have  a  common  character,  and  when 
one  or  two  are  printed,  we  really  see 
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them  all.  The  Bishop  excelled  in 
TVTiting  a  particnlar  kind  of  letter. 
It  was  the  short  letter,  semi-friendly, 
semi-official,  always  terse  and  deti- 
nite  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
expressed  in  a  graceful,  compli- 
mentary, and  even  touching  way. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of 
gratification  in  writing  letters  of 
this  kind,  similar  to  the  gratification 
of  penning  longs  and  shorts  in  the 
Eton  days.  The  letters  at  last  he- 
came  a  tremendous  drag  on  him, 
but  he  oould  not  be  persuaded 
to  relinquish  them,  although  we 
should  think  that  they  were  just  the 
kind  of  letters  which  a  secretary 
would  dash  off  by  scores  at  his  dic- 
tation. He  was  a  man  of  singularly 
catholic  and  tolerant  yiews :  he  was 
free  from  party  spirit  himself;  and 
this  was  dso  very  much  the  case 
with  his  diocese.  He  conciliated  an 
immense  amount  of  personal  esteem 
and  affection.  One  of  his  last  public 
acts  was  his  presiding,  with  singular 
efficacy  and  good-taste,  at  the  Wol- 
Terhampton  Church  Congress ;  and 
one  of  his  last  conversations  with 
his  son-in-law  related  to  the  contro- 
Tersy  between  the  Bible  and  Science. 
The  Bishop  was  not  a  scientific  man ; 
in  fiict  he  carried  his  disregard  of 
science  to  a  regrettable  extent ;  but, 
as  Mr.  Denison  truly  says,  '  though 
he  did  not  profess  to  imderstand 
science,  no  man  knew  better  than 
he  did  the  difference  between  sound 
and  unsound  reasoning.' 

Lonsdale  was  originally  intended 
for  the  bar,  of  which  there  are  other 
extant  episcopal  instances.  He  had 
some  friendships  with  great  law- 
yers, and  he  was  often  to  be  seen  at 
the  high  table  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
He  was  a  sound  lawyer;  not  such  a 
keen  lawyer  as  the  Bishop  of  £xeter, 
who  might  have  been  lord  chan- 
cellor, but  probably  a  much  sounder 
one.  Even  among  the  lawyers  he 
often  showed  himself  the  b^  man 
in  company,  socially.  Here  is  a 
story  which  he  particularly  enjoyed. 
'A  blustering  man  in  a  railway 
carriage  said,  "  I  should  like  to  meet 
that  Bishop  of ,  I'd  put  a  ques- 
tion to  him  that  would  puzzle  him." 
"Very  well,"  said  a  voice  out  of 
another  coiner,  "  then  now  is  your 
time,  for  I  am  the  Bishop  of " 


Sit  may  easily  be  guessed  what]. 
Che  man  was  rather  startled,  but 
presently  recovered,  and  said, "  Well, 
my  lord,  can  you  tell  me  the  way  to 
heaven  ?"  "  Nothing  is  easier,"  an- 
swered the  Bishop ;  ''  you  have  only 
to  turn  to  the  right  and  go  straight 
forward."' 

We  will  ourselves  mention,  from 
our  own  resources,  a  fragment  of 
episcopal  ana  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  contribution  to  the  biography 
of  the  unnamed  prelate.  We  gua- 
rantee the  anecdote,  which  we  could 
give  with  names  and  locality.  One 
day  the  bishop  and  his  archdeacon, 
in  the  course  of  an  episcopal  tour, 
came  to  the  house  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, where  they  were  most  hos- 
pitably received.  We  are  sure  of 
the  hospitality,  for  our  own  legs 
have  reposed  beneath  that  excellent 
mahogany.  At  dinner  the  arch- 
deacon was  to  be  observed  as  en- 
gaged in  a  little  cosy  chat  with  the 
lady  of  the  house.  The  bishop, 
with  the  complaisant  and  graceful 
badinage  of  which  he  was  a  master, 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  apparent  secret.  The 
archdeacon   informed   tiie    bishop 

that  their  good  hostess,  Mrs.  E , 

was  fEunous  for  the  composition  of 
cake,  and  that  she  generally  fur- 
nished him  with  one  when  he  came 
upon  his  travel.  Whereupon  the 
prelate,  with  most  winning  smiles, 
professed  himself  to  be  a  great  lover 
of  cake,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
become  a  petitioner  for  the  same. 
That  most  kindly  lady  assented  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  she  and 
her  maidens  were  busied  in  pre- 
paring one  of  their  choicest  ci^es 
for  the  illustrious  diocesan.  The 
next  morning,  as  the  bishop's  car- 
riage rolled  away  from  the  ancient 
residence,  the  right  reverend  foot 
came  into  collision  with  a  parcel  in 
the  carriage.  '  Whaf  s  this  ?'  cried 
the  bishop ;  '  that  woman's  cake,  I 
suppose.'  And  leaving  the  unknown 
language  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader,  I  can  only  say  that  the  un- 
lucky cake  was  contemptuously 
hurled  through  the  window  to  the 
earth.  It  so  happened  that  the  park 
was  not  cleared  at  the  time  when 
this  act  was  done,  and  the  hospitable 
lady  was  able  to  ascertain  the  fate 
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of  the  knidly-meant  present.  I 
need  scaroely  say  that  there  were 
no  move  hospitalities  there  for  the 
bishop,  and  the  story  will  hardly 
ever  be  forgotten  in  that  part  of  the 
oonntry.  This  is  a  sort  of  story 
which  could  nerer  be  told  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  per- 
haps of  none  other  than  the  present 
Biahop  of  — . 

Mr.  Denison  discnsses  the  subject 
of  good  Bishop  Lonsdale's  exercise 
of  his  patronage.  He  greatly  praises 
it,  and  yet  withal  he  takes  exception. 
The  bishop  laid  down  a  rigid  rale 
not  to  promote  any  man  who  had 
not  served  in  his  diocese.  The  re- 
sult of  this  was  that  he  was  unable 
to  promote  a  man  who  was  worthy 
of  being  promoted,  and  whose  pro- 
motion he  desired.  This,  as  Mr. 
Denison  sees,  was  a  mistake.  To 
wise  men  rules  are  aids  and  helps, 
but  they  do  not  make  themselves 
the  unreasoning  slaves  of  rules.  In 
other  respects  the  bishop's  patron- 
age Beams  to  us  to  have  been  unsatis- 
factory. He  had  a  weakness  for  men 
of  &mily  and  wealth.  We  remember 
a  case  where  the  bishop  passed  over 
the  laborious  and  poor  curate  of  a 
parish  to  give  the  incumbency  to  a 
young  man  of  great  social  qualifi- 
cations. He  became  a  regular  ab- 
sentee, and  all  the  work  was  done 
by  the  poor  curate.  Dr.  Lonsdale 
probably  had  the  notion,  which  is 
said  to  be  strong  with  some  bishops, 
that  they  support  the  church  by 
giving  their  preferment  to  wealthy 
men.  The  notion,  however,  is  of 
very  uncertain  value.  Finally,  this 
biography  will  be  found  to  be  very 
well  worth  the  reading.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  most  completely 
illustrated  the  wise  motto  of  his 
predecessor,  Hacket:  'Serve  God, 
and  be  cheerfol.'  He  had  all  the 
qualities  of  a  good  man,  and  some  of 
the  qualities  of  a  great  man. 


DIARY  KOTES. 

A  work  like  *  Max  Havelaar  on  the 
CoflTee  Auctions  of  the  Dutoh  Trad- 
ing Company,'  is  to  be  consideied 
on  its  social  and  political  claims, 
and  not  simply  as  a  novel,  although 
the  literary  ability  is  considerable. 


The  chaEges  made  in  this  w»rk  are 
so  serious,  that  if  there  as  any  aosver 
to  them,  the  Datdi  Oovemmesit 
ought  to  give  that  answer  in  arderto 
satisfy  the  public  opinion  of  Eurape. 
From  time  to  time  there  have  been 
rumours  of  great  mismanagement 
and  oppression  in  the  vast  Dotdi 
colonies  in  the  East,  but  BiKpiaa& 
has  never  yet  taken  so  sabstantrra 
a  form.  In  a  pictunaBque  sentenoe, 
the  author  dedicates  his  woA  to  the 
King  of  Holland,  '  Empeior  sf  the 
magnifioent  empire  of  Insalind, 
which  winds  about  the  equate  like 
a  garland  of  emeialds.'  The  week 
ought  to  produoe  to  Holland  mudi 
of  the  same  effect  which  Brake's 
philif^cs  against  Warren  HistiDgB 
produced  in  England.  Leavii^  out 
of  sight  the  story-telling,  whidi 
nevei&eless  contains  some  gtxxl 
satiric  writing,  we  have  hem  sn 
awful  picture  of  grinding  tynaasj 
and  oppression,  exerdsed  if  the 
Dutch  officials  on  the  popnlstkni 
of  Java.  If  the  statement  of  fitcte 
is  substantiated,  it  would  afanosfc 
invito  interference  and  remon- 
stxance  from  our  Foreign  Office- 
But  perhaps  foreign  GovenunentB 
will  be  askmg  us  to  look  at  osr  own 
policy  towards  Gadunere. 


The  Earing  winds  have  been  to 
cutting  that  the  first  month  of  the 
fishing  season,  which  is  genemUy 
the  best  for  sport,  has  not  tempted 
many  of  the  gentle  brotherhood  to 
depart  fix>m  the  fires  to  the  watos. 
The  contemplative  angler  might  do 
well  in  the  way  of  angling  but  he 
would  do  badly  in  the  way  of  ooo- 
tempkition.  In  the  leafy  month  of 
June,  contemplation  is  eai^enoac^ 
but  the  keen  March  nofeastais 
must  deter  even  Mr.  Eingsley  from 
his  much-loved  enjoyment  of  fishing 
the  Dartmoor  streams.  In  June,  the 
beautiful  fishing  on  the  TfaameB 
will  be  in  peifection,  and  fnyito 
those  to  whom  fishiz^  is  the  gBstle 
excuse  for  laziness  mi  enjoyment; 
and  telegraphio  messages  will  bo 
flashed  down  the  wires  to  say  that 
some  ten-pound  trout  has  been  seen 
near  Teddington  Locks,  and  thatei- 
quisite  reach  of  the  Thames  between 
Windsor  and  Maidenhead  will  wit- 
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ness  many  a  sylvan  and  piscatorial 
scene  worthy  of  art  aod  device. 
Now,  too,  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  dock  fishing  may  be  abundantly 
witnessed,  when  many  a  London 
tradesman  will  go  out  for  bottom- 
fishing  to  the  East  or  West  India 
Docks;  and  though  there  is  little  to 
he  said  on  the  score  of  scenery  or 
fresh  air,  yet  he  will  ofben  obtain  a 
most  enviable  amount  of  booty  with 
his  rod.  The  London  Docks  abovod 
with  fish,  and  it  is  said  that  in  » 
couple  of  hours  some  sixty  or 
BBfvanty  poxnd  of  fish  may  be  pn>- 
cnred— jack,  bieam,  or  perch  of 
enormous  weight  There  «ib  also 
private  waters  near  London  which 
are  let  out,  and  honest  citizens  have 
a  day's  sport  £or  a  triflisg  pay- 
ment, which  they  oajoy  as  muA  as 
if  they  were  iipeiiiDg  sabnoii  m 
Scottish  men  or  l^orwegma  fiords. 
Us  zatlier  it  ddighte  to  wander 
up  remote  Welsh  strauns  or  by  the 
darkling  Dove,  asamiliei  with 
honest  Izaak,  or  Isf  the  Wje  or  the 
Derwent      Angiiiig   is  ^  most 


healthful  of  ont-door  pursuits  for 
the  sedentary,  and  the  man  who 
cannot  play  his  fly,  if  he  can  con- 
template, is  half  an  angler. 


Every  argument  against  the 
Church  in  Ireland  is  also  an  ar- 
gument against  the  Church  in 
Wales.  If  the  question  of  establish- 
ment or  disestablishment  is  merely 
a  question  of  countaig  noses  and 
siding  wi<i^  the  majority,  the  Church 
in  Wales  is  dbomed.  Dissent  is  the 
established  reXt&oa.  m  Wales,  and 
the  Churbk  h  <mty  *  sect.  Nowhere 
can  the  oondifion  of  things  in  Ire- 
land be  worse  than  in  W&les.  ^  A 
dignitary  lately  implied  to  a  pidsh 
priest  in  Wales  for  a  retem  of  the 
reli^ooB  statistics  of  fhe  parish. 
The  clergyman  slated,  in  reply,  that 
he  had  just  buied  his  last  ehuxeh- 
man.  He  mint  ha ve  raiiaedl  SlfdABy 
Smith's  oamosfAkm.  of  a  man  preach- 
ing himself  'bare  to  the  sexton,' 
and  now,  alack !  the  fiexton  himself 
is  gone. 
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VY    sight  in  London?* 

Supposing  this  question  to  be  put 
to  twenty  people,  there  would  pro- 
bably be  at  least  ten  different  an- 
swers to  it  We  should  hear  of  the 
drodful  places  in  which  the  poor 
are  compelled  to  live;  of  those 
*  worst  neighbourhoods'  where  all 
sorts  of  evil-doers  hide  from  the 
light ;  of  the  still  more  painful 
spectacle  of  painted  vice  flaunting 
abroad  amidst  the  haunts  of  re- 
spectability; of  the  quiet  suburban 
villas,  where  the  tenants  pay  the 
rent  beforehand,  and  no  questions 
are  asked,  and  where  the  shameless 
invent  names  for  the  shameful, — 
names  which  find  their  way  even 
into  the  newspaper  columns,  and 
puzzle  modest  readers  at  home,  who 
wonder  about  that  vague  dem  i-monde, 
and  someway  associate  it  with  lead- 
ing articles  upon  the  difficulty  of 
marrying  on  civil- service  pay.    We 


should  be  told  of  'midnight  meetings ' 
and  of  dishonoured  homes — of  the 
struggles  of  the  very  poor  to  save 
themselves  from  the  last  dread  of 
living  humanity — the  workhouse ;  of 
seamstresses  sewing  away  their  lives 
for  pence ;  of  girls  starving  slowly  in 
warehouses  and  work-rooms  amidst 
the  costly  garments  which  they 
make;  of  women  swiftly  wearing 
away  in  the  effort  to  keep  them- 
selves from  thinking  of  the  awfol 
alternative  that  tempts  them  every 
night  as  they  hurry  homewards 
through  the  gaily-lighted  streets, 
and  feel  the  Miurch  wind  penetntting 
their  poor  flimsy  clothing  to  wake 
the  cough  that  only  nouiishment 
and  rest  can  still. 

All  these  are  terrible  indeed ;  and 
thinking  of  them,  we  almost  doubt 
which  has  the  evil  pre-eminence: 
but  they  are  only  results.  Worse 
than  these,  and  lying  at  the  begin- 
ning of  them  all,  is  that  which 
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mooks  onr  full-blown  protestations 
of  humanity  and  benevolence,  gives 
the  lie  to  our  boasted  enlighten* 
ment,  stares  oar  smng  piety  in  the 
£a;ce  with  a  grim  langh  of  pain,  and 
is  already  menacing  oar  future  with 
a  penalty  that  no  single  age  can 
pay,  since  it  is  the  accumulated  debt 
of  years  and  years  of  indifference  and 
neglect. 

LookiDg  to  the  future  as  well  as 
to  the  present,  the  most  terrible 
sight  in  London  is  its  homeless 
oMldren.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
(such  of  them  as  do  not  die—and 
they  have  a  strange  tenacity  of  life) 
are  to  make  the  men  and  women  of 
the  time  to  come. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  of  us  to 
see  much  of  them,  and  few  people 
believe  that  they  form  a  numerous 
class.  Homeless  children !  when  we 
hear  so  much  of  Industrial  Schools, 
and  of  training  masters  in  metropo- 
litan workhouses,  and  of  prison  diEh 
dpline  for  the  incorrigible,  to  be 
followed  by  the  blessed  ordinances 
of  the  Beformatory ! 

"Where  are  they  ?  where  do  they 
go  to  ?  They  must  live  somewhere, 
call  it  a  home  or  not  as  you  like, 
and  the  casual  ward  affords  them  a 
legal  shelter,  if  they  choose  to  claim 
it — ^a  shelter  and  a  morsel  of  dry 
bread,  a  drink  of  water  if  not  a  bowl 
of  thin  salted  gruel.  Where  are 
they  ?  They  are  not  fea  to  seek;  but 
they  are  difficult  to  find,  for  they  ar^ 
all  at  war  with  respectability :  know- 
ing that  respectability  neither  be- 
lieves nor  pities  them  much,  and 
they  have  enough  in  them  that  is 
rat-like  to  seek  their  hiding-places 
in  dark  comers  not  far  from  the 
great  highways,  and  so,  more  secure 
nrom  discovery  than  if  they  had 
made  holes  for  themselves  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  the  great  traffio 
of  the  streets. 

Biding  homewards  on  your  omni- 
bus in  summer  time,  you  may  see 
some  of  them  turning  '  Catherine- 
wheels'  in  the  dusty  roadway,  and 
runniDg  till  they  are  mere  quiver- 
ing heaps  of  tatters,  on  the  chance 
of  a  penny.  Going  up  the  silent 
highway  g^  the  Thfunes  on  board  a 
steamer,  you  have  noted  them  wal- 
lowing in  the  slime  and  ooze  of  the 
river  shore,  whence  they  shout  to 
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you  to  '  chuck  a  copper,'  that  they 
may  show  their  contempt  for  evil 
savours  by  diving  for  it  in  the  mud. 
Plashing  along  the  streets  on  a  wet 
night,  yon  have  heard  their  little 
beure  blue  feet  patter  on  the  stones 
for  the  chance  of  risking  sudden 
death  by  opening  the  door  of  a  han- 
som cab,  or  defending  your  broad- 
cloth from  the  muddy  wheel  by  the 
intervention  of  their  poor  little 
bodies,  scarcely  less  dirty  than  the 
wheel  itself.  They  start  up  sud- 
denly at  street  comers  or  from  the 
Sde  glare  of  the  lamps  outside  a 
vem  door,  or  emerge  from  the 
black  patch  of  the  cellar  flap  that 
lies  beneath  the  flaring  gas-light  of 
a  gaudy  gin-shop.  They  fight  for 
orange  peel,  or  cigar-ends,  or  the 
nameless  refuse  that  may  be  found 
about  the  dim  precincts  of  metropo- 
litan theatres ;  they  startle  you  with 
their  plaintive  wheedling  whine  as 
you  pause  at  the  entrsmce  of  doubt- 
ful and  deserted  streets ;  they  seem 
to  possess  some  occult  property  of 
keeping  in  the  dim  haze :  the  dark 
circumference  that  lies  beyond  all 
the  brighter  spots  in  all  the  lai^er 
thoroughfiures;  and  come  upon  you 
suddenly  from  under  the  wheels  of 
vehicles,  with  outstretched  hands, 
asking  you  to  buy  cigar-lights,  or  to 
'  remember  the  sweeper,'  whose  use- 
less broom-stump  is  his  only  stock- 
in-trade  where  a  crossing  is  impos- 
sible. Some  of  these  poor  miserable 
little  rogues  affect  a  £a,rcical  manner 
and  grin  under  the  brim  of  a  man's 
hat  or  assume  a  long-tailed  coat> 
acquired  no  one  knows  how,  but 
wom  as  an  incentive  to  oynicid  pas- 
sengers who  may  give  for  fun  what 
they  would  never  concede  to  famine. 
Others  have  caught  the  professional 
whine  of  the  blear-eyed  man  or 
woman  who  waits  round  the  comer 
to  seize  their  gains  and  replenishes 
the  boxes  of  vesuvians  entrusted  to- 
the  boys  or  the  bunches  of  fiunt,. 
sickly-smelling  flowers  that  make  an 
excuse  for  the  girls  to  beg  more 
bdldly.  In  this  phase  of  their 
wretched  lives  we  all  know  them^ 
and  think  of  them  sometimes  with 
an  evanescent  pity,  pretending  to 
hope  that '  it  is  all  right,'  but  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  is  all  wrong. 
It  is  only  when  they  have  nothing 
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to  sell,  and  dare  not  beg,  and 
are  driven  like  vemiin  to  their 
holes,  where  they  lie  shuddering  in 
the  wet  and  cold,  dreaming  those 
wild  dreams  of  food  that  yisit  the 
starving,  that  we  do  not  see  them. 
Only  a  few  of  ns  know  that  awfol 
side  of  their  ezistenco :  the  side  that 
they  themselves,  with  the  shy  in- 
stinct of  the  hunted  and  the  hun- 
gry, hide  from  the  eyes  of  society, 
and  sometimes  die  without  reveal- 
ing. 

Late  wayfarers  crossing  some  of 
the  bridges  at  night  may  come  upon 
them  suddenly  in  the  act  of  looking 
over  the  parapet  into  the  stream 
below  and  noting  the  ragged  patches 
of  moonlight  reflected  in  it  from  the 
rift  in  the  driving  bank  of  cloud. 
Something  moves  in  the  dim  recess 
of  the  stone-work  in  which  we 
stand,  and,  peering  down,  we  see  a 
moving  form,  the  gleam  of  a  white 
limb  amidst  a  mass  of  tatters.  It  ia 
difficult  to  distinguish  whether  it  is 
a  human  form  or  not,  and  yet  there 
are  limbs  too ;  —  many  limbs. 
There  are  stealthy  eyes  looking 
out  to  see  what  new  enemy  has 
come  to  this  refuge  for  the  destitute. 
Two  or  three  pairs  of  eyes,  scowl- 
ing, furtive,  almost  threatening  and 
with  the  dogged,  hunted  glare  in 
them  that  is  so  sad  to  see.  The 
owners  of  these  eyes  are  huddled 
together  to  form  a  mutual  shelter 
against  the  chill  night  air;  and  you 
had  better  pass  on  your  way.  What 
can  you  do  except  call  the  attention 
of  the  law  to  their  illegal  repose,  and 
have  them  driven  away  to  seek 
another  resting-place  on  the  damp 
sodden  earth  beneath  the  dark 
arches?  Very  few  visitors  willjdis- 
tnrb  them  in  these  last-named  re- 
treats, whether  the  arches  belong  to 
the  bridge  or  to  the  railway,  for 
they  lie  in  nobody's  road  after  dark. 
The  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,  about 
which  we  heard  so  much  a  long 
time  ago,  have  diminished  in  num- 
ber ;  and  though  the  dim  light  of  a 
candle-end,  and  the  smouldering 
fire  of  straw  and  shavings  some- 
times flickers  in  those  awful  caverns, 
and  for  a  few  moments  reveals  a 
glimpse  of  this  awful  mystery  of 
London,  these  haunts  are  less 
sought  after  now  that  the  railways 


have  provided  better  accommoda- 
tion. The  coal- waggons  are  a  tonp- 
tation;  but  the  visits  of  the  police 
are  more  frequent;  the  works  on 
the  river  bank  have  opened  np 
access  from  the  main  thorough- 
fares, and  great  gloomy  spaces 
leading  down  to  the  edge  of  the 
shore  are  closed,  or  are  taken  for 
warehouses,  to  ease  the  great  ple- 
thora of  commerce.  It  is  to  tho 
arches  of  the  railway,  those  great 
bare  blank  walls  of  brick  which  aie 
sometimes  supposed  to  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  in  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood of  evil  repute,  but  which  in 
reality  build  the  traffic  of  foot-pas- 
sengers out  of  the  slums  which 
crouch  behind  them,  that  the  home- 
less children  go  for  shelter.  JIappy 
if  an  empty  van,  a  cart,  a  waggon, 
a  pile  of  timber  is  lying  there  to 
keep  them  from  the  bitter  wind. 
Is  there  a  carpenter's  shop,  a 
smith's  shop,  a  nook  of  bnck- 
work,  or  any  sort  of  projection  that 
can  hide  a  dog :  there  you  may  find 
a  child  for  whom  the  law  has  done 
no  more  than  to  teach  him  that 
practically  everybody  is  suppcned 
to  be  guilty  till  he  can  prove  him- 
self innocent;  and  for  whom  the 
gospel  has  done  nothing,  for  he  has 
heard  no  part  of  it  The  glad  tidings 
of  greatest  joy  to  him  would  be  to 
learn  where  to  find  food  and  fiie 
and  a  bed  this  piercing  night,  with- 
out being  'jawed  at 'and  '  knocked 
about,'  and  treated  like — ^well  no! 
there  is  a  '  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Animals,'  which 
would  protect  the  dog. 

As  it  is,  the  best  chance  of  a 
night's  lodging  is  that  afforded 
by  the  threepenny  lodging-houEe. 
There,  at  least,  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
wide  skillet  that  warms  the  dingy 
cellar  called  by  the  police  a  thieves' 
kitchen.  There  are  really  no  thieves' 
kitchens  now,  in  the  sense  of  places 
where  thieves  meet  to  carouse  be- 
fore retiring  to  their  beds.  AH 
common  lodging-houses  are  under 
the  regulations  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  renders  them  liable  to 
inspection  at  any  time,  orders  the 
number  of  beds  that  shall  be  placed 
in  each  room,  and  can  interfere  to 
enforce  a  certain  degree  of  cleanli- 
ness and  order. 
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Are  they  therefore  well-conducted 
and  tidy  resorts  ?    Well,  those  that 
are  really  lodging-honses  are  better 
than    most    people    would   think. 
There  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  fire  in 
the  dingy  cellar,  where  a  few  silent 
and  depressed  lodgers   sit  at  the 
rough  deal  table  to  eat  sach  scraps 
of  food  as  they  have  taken  in  with 
them.    There  is  very  little  hilarity 
here ;  and  '  the  few  wretched  lads 
who  contrive  to  spend  threepence 
for  the  unwonted  luxury  of  a  bed 
generally  go  up  to  the  sleeping- 
rooms  at  once  to  '  have  their  three- 
penn'orth    out.'    Happily   perhaps 
for  them  they  go  to  sleep  at  once, 
and  so,  though  there  may  be  thieves 
amongst  tlie  lodgers,  thoagh  they 
may  themselves  have  pilfered  the 
threepence  that  enables  them  to  rest 
their  aching  bones,  there  is  little 
opportunity   for   evil    communica- 
tions.   The  broken-down,  the  weary, 
the  miserable,  the  tramp  who  has 
come  to  seek  'a  job  of  work,'  the 
wretched  sot  who,  having  nothing 
left  for  gin,  and  being  a  painter  and 
grainer,  mixes  the  methylated  spirit 
used  in  ,his  trade  with  water  and 
takes  it  instead  of  a   dram;  the 
'  flash  man '  out  of  luck,  the  respect- 
ably-connected youth  who  has  '  gone 
wrong,'  and  so  reached  this  stage 
on  his  downward  road— all  are  to  be 
seen  at  the  common  lodging-house 
more  frequently  than  the  homeless 
ones  of  London.    Sometimes  these 
poor,  forlorn    boys  and  girls   get 
some    chance   lodging  in  a   room 
comer  where  two  or  three  ftmllies 
divide  the  few  feet  of  space.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  to  hear  that 
they  '  slept  last  night  at  a  room 
where  a  woman  gave  them  shelter,' 
somebody  having  died  or  gone  away 
and  left  a  vacant  comer  on  a  bed  of 
straw  or  an  old  sack.     Even  this 
they  think  is  better  than  the  mar- 
kets, where  they  sometimes  sleep  on 
damp   potato-sacks,   or    crawl   by 
lucky  chance  under  the  tarpaulin  of 
a  country  waggon,  or  lie  upon  the 
vegetable  refuse,  amidst  which  they 
grub  for  scraps  of  carrot,  turnip,  or 
cabbage-stumps,  and  devour  them 
greedily  to  stifle  the  gnawings  of 
their  tormenting  hunger. 

And  yet,  unless  the  bitter  weather 
freezes  the  life  out  of  them,  these 


wretched  children  do  not  venture  to 
the  casual  wards.  There  are  ten 
chances  to  one  against  half  of 
them  being  admitted  there;  nay, 
we  will  go  further,  and  say  that 
there  is  not  room  for  half  of  them 
in  all  the  casual  wards  in  London. 
They  would  be  driven  away,  pro- 
bably with  curses,  perhaps  with 
blows,  unless  they  were  big  enough 
and  old  enough  to  insist  upon 
their  right  to  sleep  in  that  draughty 
and  yet  stifling  shed,  where  the 
faint  heat  of  the  coke  fire  paralyses 
the  very  flies  upon  the  whitewashed 
wall,  and  where  every  sense  is  of- 
fended by  the  blasphemous  crew 
who  hold  their  own  when  once  they 
have  passed  the  ordeal  necessary 
for  admission. 

Tes,  the  most  terrible  sight  in 
London  is  that  of  our  homeless 
children. 

Regarding  it  from  the  coldest 
utilitarian  point  of  view  as  only  a 
dreadful  waste  of  material,  it  is 
surely  time  that  something  should 
be  done  to  save  these  perishing 
bodies  and  degraded  intelligences. 
Those  who  know  something  of 
homeless  children  are  constantly 
struck  with  the  remarkable  variety 
of  their  characteristics,  and  with 
the  keen  ability  to  leam  which 
many  of  them  display ;  struck  per- 
haps still  more  by  the  remarkable 
grace  and  symmetry  to  be  seen  in 
some  of  them  when  care  and  food 
and  rest  have  been  successful  in  re- 
deeming their  poor  emaciated  bodies 
from  the  disease  and  torture  of  the 
streets ;  struck,  it  may  be,  most  of 
all,  by  the  beauty,  the  refinement, 
of  some  of  those  faces  which  seem 
to  change  their  lineaments  when  the 
hard  mask  of  defiance  and  doubt 
and  suflering  fades  off  them  under 
happier  influences. 

These  discoveries,  however,  are 
made  by  few ;  and,  alas  1  the  objects 
of  them  are  themselves  few  when  it 
is  remembered  how  large  is  the 
number  of  the  destitute  boys  and 
girls  for  whom  the  law  makes  no 
provision  except  that  they  shall  be 
perpetually  moved  on  and  watched 
and  hunted  until  they  commence  a 
definite  career  of  crime,  when  it  at 
once  takes  cognizance  of  them,  gives 
them  a  kind  of  status  by  its  kindly 
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xeoognitioa,  and  ooiifligns  them  to  a 
home  which  is  supplied  with  such 
physical  comforts  that  it  is  a  wonder 
more  of  them  do  not  matricolate 
earlier  for  the  premimn  offered  by 
the  prison  dietary  and  the  well- 
warmed  cell. 

This  is  nearly  all  that  is  done  for 
them,  and  this  only  Men  they  have 
reached  a  certain  ffnde  of  thiefhood : 
for  the  petty  pilferers  who  are  con* 
signed  to  the  shorter  terms  of  im- 
prisonment in  Goldbath  Fields  are 
but  sparely  fed  on  bread  and  gniel^ 
and  among  them  are  mere  children, 
little  fellows  who,  had  they  been 
bom  members  of  a  decent  family, 
would  have  escaped  with  a  whip- 
ping and  a  bread-and-water  dinner 
as  an  adequate  punishment.  '  The 
prisoner  whose  head  scarcely  reached 
to  the  top  of  the  dock'  is  less  fortu- 
nate. Little  as  he  has  been  taught, 
he  knows  one  thing  well ; — that  he 
must  eat  to  live,  and  that  he  ought 
to  work  in  order  to  eat  Work? 
who  would  employ  him?  Where  is 
his&ther?  He  doesn't  know ;  per- 
haps he  died  when  peop[le  said  he 
had  gone  away.  And  his  mother? 
He  hasn't  seen  her  for  ever  so  long. 
She  ran  away  and  left  him,  and 
when  he  went  one  night  to  the  room 
where  she  used  to  lire,  the  neigh- 
bours told  him  she'd  gone  into  the 
country.  She  may  be  dead  too  for 
aught  he  knows,  and  as  he  stands 
tiiere,  his  little,  wistful,  doubtful, 
cunning  face  raised  towards  the 
bench,  those  who  can  see  beneath 
the  mask  of  dirt  may  perceive 
something  in  the  child,  some  grace 
of  feature,  or  height  of  brew,  or 
delicacy  of  form,  which  leads  them 
to  say  'Who  is  his  fiither,  indeed ?* 
Has  this  child  ever  met  his  mother, 
unknown  to  himself  and  her,  as  she 
was  flaunting  her  wretched  finery  in 
those  West-end  streets  where  he  has 
crouched  to  see  her  pass  in  at  the 
door  of  the  gin-palace  to  find  her 
own  comfort  in  the  London  substi- 
tute for  fire  and  food. 

We  hear  references  made  now  and 
then  to  the  Industrial  Schools  founded 
by  the  goyemment;  but  they  do  not 
proyide  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  homeless  children  who 
are  to  be  found  in  London  streets — 
children  who  are  guilty  of  no  crime 


except  that  for  which  the  law  has 
no  sympathy  whateyer— deatitation. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  a  child 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  coming 
before  a  magistrate,  his  worship  may 
gjye  a  warrant  for  his  admission  to 
one  of  these  schools  if  there  is  any 
vacancy;  and  under  this  arrange- 
ment the  managers  of  the  schools 
receive  a  fee  of  five  shillings  for 
every  boy  received ;  but  what  chance 
does  this  leave  for  the  admisBion  of 
a  sick  and  starving  lad  who  volun- 
tarily seeks  a  refuge? 

As  no  boys  of  m<»e  than  foortean 
years  of  age  are  recdved  in  the  go- 
yemment Industrial  Schools,  and  as 
no  other  resources  are  provided  for 
lads  who  come  to  Lonaom  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  fijid  them- 
selves starving  and  naked  in  the 
stony-hearted  streets,  where  ifa^ 
have  neither  firiend  nor  home,  it 
becomes  a  very  terrible  question 
what  is  to  be  done  with  them. 
What  is  done  with  many  of  them 
depends  upon  their  dliahonesfy. 
When  once  one  of  these  boys  steals 
something  and  is  taken  before  a 
magistrate  he  becomes  a  candidate 
for  a  Beformatory.  His  best  chance 
of  a  refuge  where  he  will  be  fed  and 
clothed  and  taught  something  of  a 
trade  lies  in  the  probability  of  his 
having  committed  a  crime. 

This  being  ti^e  actual  state  of 
things  in  the  '  foremost  ci^  of  the 
world,  the  centre  of  civilization,'  it 
is  little  wonder  that  earnest  and 
benevolent  men,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  this  most  terrible  sight* 
having  arrived  at  really  practical 
and  certain  information  from  their 
connection  with  ragged  schools,  tpd 
a  careful  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  children  attending 
them,  should  thave  set  about  de- 
vising a  remedy.  It  is  only  during 
the  past  two  years,  however,  that 
the  largest  institution  founded  for 
this  purpose  in  London  has  been 
able  to  ^ect  a  considerable  work; 
but  it  has  begun  now  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  its  hopeful  straggle  on 
behalf  of  these  children  who  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  us  all;  and 
already  four  institutions  have  sprung 
from  the  parent  society,  while  the 
secretary  and  the  committee  are 
asking  for  aid  to  establish  a  fifth. 
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We  have  all  heard  of  this  noble 
work— all  of  ns  who  read  the  news- 
papers, at  least. 

Every  destitute  child  in  London 
has  a  claim  on  it,  and  that  claim  is 
allowed  while  there  is  a  shilling  to 
bay  a  meal  and  a  little  bed  to  re- 
ceive the  applicant.  No  form  has 
to  be  gone  uirongh;  the  poor  little 
friendless  outcast  goes,  or  is  taken, 
to  the  house  in  Great  Queen  Street, 
Bloomsbury,  or,  if  it  is  a  girl,  to 
Broad  Street,  close  by;  and  there 
finds  food,  and  warmth,  and  rest; 
and  after  a  few  inquiries  finds 
also  a  score  of  friends;  looks  shyly 
and  wonderingly  —  perhaps  still 
doubtingly— at  tiie  smiles  on  faces 
where  only  frowns  might  have  been 
expected ;  begins  to  grow  stronger ; 
gets  an  appetite  for  work,  a  larger 
appetite  still  for  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  the  multiplication  table, 
and  the  largest  appetite  of  all  for 
school-feasts  and  occasional  treats; 
and  so  becomes  a  regular  inmate  of 
'The  Befage  for  Homeless  and 
Deetitate  Children.' 

Of  this  healthy  appetite  for  work, 
of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  we 
shall  have  the  best  proof  by  visiting 
the  place  itself— the  Boys'  Befuge, 
that  is  to  say--at  the  parent  institu- 
tion in  Great  Queen  Street  It  looks 
like  a  place  intended  to  answer  its 
purpose.  There  is  immediate  aid 
on  the  very  face  of  it,  and  the  door 
opens  at  once  upon  a  scene  of  acti- 
Tity  which,  witnout  adopting  any 
model  principle,  and  in  the  absence 
of  any  system  of  election,  has  made 
this  large  £unily  of  more  than 
a  hundred  boys  a  community  con- 
tributing to  its  own  support  and 
learning  daily  something  of  the  true 
•dignity  and  worth  of  labour. 

Not  a  very  fine  house— not  a 
house  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  for  the  place  was  formerly 
a  coach-builder's  factory,  and  the 
-various  apartments  have  been  readily 
adapted  to  the  necessity  for  dor- 
mitories; a  great  dining-room, 
kitchens,  and  workshops  for  shoe- 
making,  carpentering,  firewood-cut- 
ting, and  tailoring.  A  rough-and- 
ready  looking  place  enough,  with 
very  little  spent  for  decoration,  and 
only  such  necessary  repairs  and 
alterations  as  suffice  to  make  it  com- 


fortable and  available  for  its  present 
purpose.  Bough,  but  very  ready, 
as  you  will  admit  when  you  hear 
that  the  larger  number  of  the  in- 
mates came  of  their  own  accord; 
that  pictures  of  the  workshops  and 
the  work  done  here  are  sent  to 
Oasual  Wards  and  other  places  where 
destitute  and  abandoned  boys  may 
see  them,  and  be  led  to  inquire  how 
they  may  join  the  company  of  young 
shoemakers,  tailors,  and  carpenters. 
Many  of  the  inmates  go  out  to  situa- 
tions, coming  to  the  Befuge  to  sleep 
at  night,  and  even  having  their  meals 
here  untU  they  can  earn  money 
enough  to  keep  them  comfortably. 
Others  emigrate  to  the  colonies, 
where  there  are  well-known  cor- 
respondents, who  write  to  Mr. 
Williams,  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
stitution, askiog  him  to  send  out 
Befuge  carpenters,  tailors,  shoe- 
makers, servants,  or  nursemaids 
to  situations  which  will  be  kept 
vacant  till  their  arrival. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  informa- 
tion that  the  institution  is  not  only 
wide  in  its  efforts  to  embrace  the 
most  needy,  but  deeply  rooted  in 
its  provision  for  the  future  of 
those  who  have  once  come  to 
claim  its  care.  The  letters  received 
from  those  who  owe  to  it  temporal 
prosperity  as  well  as  moral  and 
religious  teaching,  are  in  them- 
selves affecting  testimonials  both  to 
the  necessity  for  the  work,  and  to 
the  wise  discretion  with  which  it 
has  been  carried  on. 

Shoemaking  is  the  most  promi- 
nent business  evidently,  the  lower 
front  window  beiug,  in  fact,  devoted 
to  the  display  of  boots  and  shoes, 
mostly  of  a  very  substantial  cha- 
racter, as  suited  to  the  customers 
to  whom  it  is  intended  they  shall 
most  readily  app^.  The  moment 
you  open  the  door  you  are  in 
the  midst  of  shoemaking,  and  the 
whole  place  smells  of  leather,  wax- 
ends,  and  new  hemp;  while  the 
thirty  or  forty  boys,  seated  on  the 
litUe  low  stools,  might  be  so  many 
mechanical  toys  with  arms  moved 
by  machinery,  except  that  they  look 
a  great  deal  too  serious,  and  several 
degrees  too  sensible,  for  toys. 
Serious,  that  is,  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness  of  earning  something. 
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and  of  makiiig  something  that  peo- 
ple will  come  and  buy  at  a  &ir  mar- 
ket price,  knowing  that  they  have 
their  value  for  their  money.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  tailors,  who, 
thongh  they  are  employed  princi- 
pally in  making  and  mending  their 
own  clothes  and  those  of  their  fel- 
low-inmates, are  doiog  no  less  use- 
ful work.  Indeed,  among  the  ad- 
mirable arrangements  of  this  insti- 
tution is  included  that  uncommon 
one  of  beginning  at  the  beginning ; 
and  when  once  the  boys  learn  how 
to  turn  out  tidy  boots  and  shoes,  or 
to  use  needle  and  thread  skilfully, 
they  make  their  own  clothes,  and 
supply  both  themselyes  and  the 
girls  with  good  stroog  neat  shoes ; 
while  the  girls,  in  their  Befuge  at 
Broad  Street,  make  shirts  for  the 
bojs,  as  well  as  their  own  clothes ; 
and  the  girls  at  the  country  Hefuge 
at  Ealing  do  the  laundry  work  for 
both  institutions.  Then  the  car- 
penters are  handy  fellows  enough, 
their  occupation  being  principally 
confined  to  plain  boxes,  cases,  and 
other  easy  jobs  for  customers,  toge- 
ther with  such  repairs  and  fittings 
as  may  be  wanted  in*  doors.  The 
woodcutters  do  a  capital  stroke  of 
business,  however,  as  may  be  imsr 
gined  when  we  learn  that  they  cut 
up  and  sold  about  thirty  thousand 
bundles  of  firewood  during  last  year. 
In  the  same  period  above  two  thou- 
sand pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  were 
made,  and  a  still  greater  number 
repaired ;  about  one  thousand  two 
hundred  new  articles  of  clothing 
were  made,  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  repaired,  beside  mattresses 
made  and  repaired,  and  other  work 
done  for  customers.  At  the  end  of 
1866  the  work  done  for  customers, 
and  the  goods  sold,  amounted  to 
above  600/.,  and  the  value  of  that 
done  for  the  institution  was  nearly 
as  much ;  1 4 1 Z.  was  taken  for  errand- 
boys'  work,  and  35/.  for  haymaking, 
a  pretty  good  proof  that  the  appetite 
already  twice  spoken  of  is  a  healthy 
and  a  well-directed  one. 

There  is  little  to  arrest  attention 
here  in  the  place  itself;  it  is  simply 
a  succession  of  workshops,  and  the 
instructors  are  busy  directing  the 
various  operations  of  their  separate 
trades;    but  there  are  indications 


which  give  rise  to  much  pleasant 
reflection.  One  of  them  is  the  evi- 
dent admission  of  play  as  well  as 
work,  for  even  while  we  are  looking 
about  us  the  sounds  of  hanmier,  and 
saw,  and  plane  cease,  there  is  ahum 
and  a  murmur,  and  when  we  go 
down  again  (our  visit  is  paid  on  a 
Saturday)  the  boys  have  doffed  their 
aprons,  washed  their  hands,  and  are 
busily  engaged  at  a  table  cutting 
old  copy-books  into  shapes  which 
are  presently  to  be  ounningly  at- 
tached to  coloured  paper,  rosette, 
and  other  ornaments,  to  adorn  the 
great  dining-room  for  the  'annual 
dinner.'  Not  the  annual  dinner  oi 
patrons  and  subscribers,  but  of  the 
inmates  themselves— of  theryonng 
mechanics  who  are  in  the  enviable 
position  of  hosts,  the  girls  from  the 
neighbouring  Befuge  in  Broad 
Street,  the  rosy-cheeked  shy  countiy 
cousins  from  the  home  in  the  old- 
fashioned  village  of  Ealing,  and 
those  fresh,broail-shouldered,breezy 
fellows,  who  have  made  a  voyage 
from  Greenhithe,  and  have  only 
just  come  ashore  to  be  present  at 
the  fi&mily  party.  We  shall  have 
more  to  say  of  these  naval  heroes 
presently;  but  first  stay  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  this  finune  fall 
of  photographs,  portzaits  of  the 
once  friendless  and  homeless  who, 
having  found  friends  and  a  home, 
and  a  new  life  opening  to  them, 
have  sometimes  developed,  under 
the  happy  influences  of  genial 
charity  and  practiced  xeh'gion,  from 
something  very  little  higher  than 
the  rodent  animal,  to  somethiog  not 
much  lower  than  the  very  ongds 
themselves.  We  peep  into  the  dor- 
mitories—  clean,  airy,  and  with 
comfortable  beds;  the  infirmaiy, 
with  only  one  patient  laidupwi&i 
—  chilblains  (how  tenderly  the 
worthy  secretary  looks  at  his  poor 
little  foot,  and  cheers  him  up 
with  a  laughing  remonstrance); 
the  schoolroom,  where  a  few  of 
the  youDgest  inmates  are  busy 
with  'simple  addition,'  and  'pot- 
hooks and  hangers;'  and  we  torn 
into  the  street  and  round  the  comer, 
where,  in  the  midst  of  what  was  hat 
lately  one  of  the  lowest  neighbour- 
hoods of  London — and  has  not  jet 
recovered   from  its   reputation— a 
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large  modem  building  has  been 
converted  into  a  '  Refuge  for  Home- 
less and  Destitute  Girls  who  have 
not  been  convicted  of  crime/  A 
very  neat  place,  too,  and  with  such 
wide,  airy  staircases,  such  large  and 
lofty  dormitories,  that,  as  we  enter, 
there  is  a  brisk  breeze  blowing  all 
through  the  house  whenever  more 
than  one  door  at  a  time  is  opened, 
a  breeze  surprisingly  fresh,  too, 
when  we  consider  that  it  comes 
through  the  pretty  French  windows 
direct  from  courts  and  alleys  in 
mid-London.  The  schoolroom,  where 
a  number  of  neat-looking  girls  are 
sewing,  is,  if  possible,  still  more  at- 
tractively fresh ;  and  the  maps,  the 
books,  the  very  desks  and  forms,  are 
as  clean  as  good  honest  use  will 
permit,  or  as  equally  good  and 
honest  scrubbing  can  make  them. 
The  kitchens,  too,  are  just  now  in 
fall  swing,  and  as  we  enter  them,  a 
meaty  and  mealy  gale  salutes  us, 
not  altogether  without  a  faint  flavour 
of  soapsuds,  however— a  peculiarity 
immediately  accounted  for  by  the 
glimpse  of  a  washhouse  door  left 
ajar,  beyond  which  four  energetic 
young  women,  of  from  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  are  practising  the  art 
and  mystery  of  laundry  work,  not 
with  patent  appliances  and  steam 
apparatus,  but  in  genuine  old- 
fashioned  tubs,  suited  to  their  size ; 
I  fancy,  from  the  briskness  of  their 
elbows,  that  they  are  engaged  in  the 
operation  known  as  'rubbing down,' 
but  all  is  a  dream  of  vapour  and  a 
fleecy  scud  of  lather. 

There  is  just  time  to  catch  the 
train  to  Ealing,  where  we  may  be  in 
time  to  see  another  company  of 
young  women,  averaging  in  age  from 
six  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  at  dinner. 
Such  a  quiet,  wide-fronted  villa  resi- 
dence, with  such  a  passage,  such  a 
parlour,  such  bed-rooms,  such  a 
laundry,  such  a  garden,  and  such  a 
matron  (a  single  lady,  at  present, 
though  we  adopt  the  endearing 
title  used  by  her  daughters  here 
and  call  her  'matron')  as  it  does 
one's  heart  good  to  see.  Talk  of 
boards  that  you  might  eat  from  1  why 
you  not  only  might,  but  it  would  be 
a  positive  pleasure  to  eat  from  the 
boards  at  Ealing,  they  are  so  much 
cleaner  than  most  tables  that  one 


meets  with  in  a  casual  way.  The 
girls  here— of  whom  there  are  about 
forty — ^are  tramed  for  domestic  ser- 
vants; and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  are  mostly  bespoken 
before  their  term  of  training  is  com- 
pleted. The  parlour,  a  handsome 
room  looking  on  to  the  ganien  at 
the  back,  is  furnished  as  it  might  be 
in  any  gentleman's  house,  and  the 
sleeping-rooms  are  fitted  with  spot- 
less bedding,  the  matron's  and 
schoolmistresses'  apartments  repre- 
senting the  '  best  bedrooms.'  Here 
the  laundry-work  is  a  great  feature, 
and  the  laundry  itself  with  drying- 
room,  and  ironing-room  is  admir- 
ably arranged  by  the  alteration  of 
a  very  large  coach-house,  stable, 
harness-room,  and  coachman's  room 
and  hayloft  which  formed  part  of 
the  premises.  The  great  glory  of 
the  place,  however,  is  a  genuine  old- 
fashioned  garden,  with  such  vege- 
tables and  such  fruit  trees  and 
bushes,  that  the  brisk  lady  who  is 
matron  and  adviser  and  friend,  has 
grand  festivals  of  jam  making,  in 
which  cauldrons  full  of  materials 
for  rolly-poloy  puddings  and  treat- 
day  tarts  are  prepared  for  the  win- 
ter. In  fact,  between  preserving, 
and  pickling,  and  preparing  herbs, 
and  salting  down  pork  and  bacon, 
and  being  in  general  everywhere 
and  doLDg  everything  at  once,  but 
without  confusion  and  with  a  cheer- 
ful vivacity,  which  is  surely  a  bless- 
ing to  these  poor  children,  who  are 
often  taken  to  the  Refage  in  a  very 
depressed  condition,  the  matron  is 
busier  than  any  bee  in  Mr.  Teget- 
meier's  hive, — ^and  we  mention  that 
gentleman's  name,  not  only  because 
he  is  the  great  authority  on  bees  but 
because  he  was  once  the  representa- 
tive of  the  intellectual  honey  ga- 
thered all  the  day  at  the  Home  and 
Colonial  Schools,  where  the  matron 
of  our  Home  at  Ealing  was  formerly 
a  pupil. 

Once  a  year  the  girls  who  have 
left  the  Befuge— no  longer  homeless 
and  destitute,  but  in  good  situations 
— come  to  tea  there  with  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  perhaps  one  or  twomemr 
bcrs  of  the  committee.  Then  they 
may  seek  advice,  counsel,  or  encou- 
ragement, the  latter  symbolized  by 
a  silver  medal  which  is  presented 
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to  each  of  those  who  can  bring  a 
year's  good  character.  It  may  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  at  no  public 
or  private  school  in  the  kingdom 
oonld  there  be  more  encouraging 
instances  of  continued  well-doing 
than  is  afiforded  by  the  inmates  of 
these  Befuges.  A  blessed  harvest 
to  reap  indeed :  a  harvest  from  the 
outcast  of  the  gieat  ci^, — from  the 
refuse  of  the  very  streets:  a  golden 
guerdon  for  the  nation,  picked  up 
&om  the  gutter.  But  why  are  there 
empty  beds,  why  these  unoccupied 
spaces  in  the  rooms  at  all  three 
places?  Alas!  the  necessities  are 
still  so  much  greater  than  the 
means,— the  space  so  much  larger 
than  the  subscription  lists.  Fifteen 
pounds  will  keep  a  boy  or  girl  for  a 
year ;  a  shilling's  worth  of  postage 
stamps  sent  by  each  of  the  readers 
of  this  magazine  would  add  to  our 
country  scores  of  decent  men  and 
women,  instead  of  storing  up  a 
legacy  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  hate 
in  the  time  to  come.  It  is  a  very 
noble  work  to  be  done  at  a  very 
small  cost  It  might  be  even  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  a  few  cigars  a  year^ 
or  the  omission  of  one  dinner  party 
in  the  London  season.  For  there  is 
a  thing  on  which  the  committee  of 
these  Befuges  have  set  their  hearts. 
Weak  boys,  sick  boys,  boys  poisoned 
with  the  foul  odours  of  stifled 
courts  and  reeking  seweis,  and 
wanting  only  the  fresh  country  air 
and  the  green  fields  to  set  them  up 
into  promising  lads,  are  among  the 
number  who  implore  your  help.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a  demand  in 
some  of  our  colonies  (from  which 
letters  come  to  Broad  Street,  Blooms- 
bury)  for  lads  who  know  something 
of  farm  work  and  the  business  of 
ordinary  agriculture.  To  meet  both 
these  wants,  a  country  farm  is  want- 
ed. The  land  is  to  be  purchased^ 
the  work  may  easily  be  done  if  only 
the  funds  can  be  obtained.  It  might 
be  thought  that  the  nation  would  re- 
spond by  a  voluntary  impulse  to 
such  an  appeal  It  would  only  be 
a  fitting  return  for  what  the  pro- 
moters of  these  Befuges  have  done 
for  it;  witness  the  training-ship 
'  Chichester.'  Tou  have  seen  that 
floating  ark  in  which  so  many  young 
souls  have  been  preserved  from  the 


awfiil  deluge  of  vice  and  despair? 
Nol    Then  let  us  run  down  to 
Greenhithe,   and   not    a    hundred 
paces  from  the  railway  station  wa 
shall  see  her  great  bladk  hull  lying 
ofif  in  the  streaoL    There  is  no  mis- 
taking it,  for  in  white  letters  painted 
on  her  side  we  read  'Chichester 
Training  Ship  for  Homeless  Boys.' 
See,  we  slacken  this  rope  on  ^ 
signal-mast  beside   the  little  pier, 
and  the  ascending  ball,  seen  from 
the  deck,  will  bring  a  boat  to  us 
presently,  rowed  by  a  dozen  sturdy 
young  able-bodied  mariners  dad  in 
a  jolly  nautical  fashion  in  blneseige 
shirts,  blue  trousers,  a  great  open 
collar  of  the  true  man-o'-war  pat- 
tern, and  a  cap  with  orthodox  rib- 
bon streamers  and  the  name  of  the 
ship  upon  the  band.     While  they 
come  you  shall  hear  what  set  tha 
'  Chichester '  afloeit,  chartered  her, 
and  sent  her  here  well-found  and 
Yictualled,  manned  with  as  hdght  a 
crew  as  ever  stepped  a  deck  or  lay 
snug  in  their  hundred   and  fif^ 
hammocks,  dreaming  of  the  mur- 
mur of  the  sea,  or  waking  now  and 
then   with   a   vague    but   painfnl 
memory  of  that  past  awful  life  iirain 
which  they  have  been  snatched  by 
a   press-gang   of  which   it  would 
well  become   us  all   to  be  active 
members.    This  was  the  way  of  it 
It  began  with  a  supper  to  which  the 
homeless  boys  of  London  were  in- 
vited.   Invitations  were  sent  to  ihe 
casual  wards,  to  the  conunon  lodg- 
ing-houses, to   all   sorts  of  places 
where  boys  were  known  to  lurk, 
starving  and  destitute.    Just&Dcy 
that  Ic^e  room  in  Great  Queen 
Street;  the  long  tables  filled  with 
these  poor  outcasts  of  the  towxi,  in 
their  rags,  and  with  wild  suspuaous 
eyes   gleaming   from   under  their 
tangled  hair.    Could  they  beheve 
it  ?    Well,  seeing  was  beliaving,  and 
there  it  was.    Boast  beef,  hot  plom 
pudding,  coffee,  and  a  welcome  torn 
Earl  Shaftesbury  who  went  aboat 
among  them.    The  regular  iomates 
of  the   Befuge  were  interspersed 
among  them  too:  so  that  there  wis 
a  leaven  of  order;  and  even  the 
grace  before  and  after  meat  was 
sung  in  a  way  that  was  as  affectiiig 
as   the    highest   triumph  of   the 
musical  art  could   have  made  it 
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The  object  of  that  meeting  was  to 
get  an  answer  to  one  question— 
"  Now,  boys,  if  a  ship  were  moored 
in  the  Thames,  how  many  of  yon 
would  be  willing  to  go  on  board  ?' 
Seldom  has  such  a  collection  of  little 
dirty  hands  been  seen  as  that  which 
responded  to  this  invitation.  To  go 
on  board  ship:  the  yery  thing  that 
th^  had  all  been  wishing  for  all 
their  liyes,  one  might  have  thought ; 
4Uid  yet  there  were  boys  there  who 
iiad  never  seen  a  lai^e  ship,  and 
didn't  know  what  was  the  name  of 
the  river  on  the  muddy  shore  of 
which  they  had  paddled  and  ducked 
for  coppers. 

There  only  remained  to  memo- 
rialize the  Government  for  a  vessel 
(we  all  know  that  many  of  them  are 
likely  to  lie  rotting  uselessly  about 
the  harbours  of  the  world) ;  and,  in 
answer  to  the  appeal,  the  hull  of  a 
50-gmi  frigate  was  handed  over  to 
the  committea  Only  the  hull,  with 
the  niggardly  concession  that  masts, 
sails,  and  other  stores  might  be 
drawn  from  the  dockyard  for  the 
completion  of  the  ship  to  the  value 
of  a  little  more  than  aooo^.,  for  which 
only  nine  months'  credit  was  to  be 
given. 

Let  this  be  remembered  when  we 
read  the  debates  in  the  House  on 
the  Navy  Estimates,  and  see  what 
the  nation  has  to  pay  for  useless  ex- 
periments ;  let  this  be  remembered, 
too,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that 
our  navy,  and  especially  our  mer- 
cantile marine,  has  long  been  so  de- 
teriorating that  merchants  look  to 
the  future  with  dismay:  and  we 
shall  then  be  better  able  to  estimate 
what  is  the  value  of  the  work  to  be 
done  on  board  the  'Chichester,' 
where  two  hundred  boys  may  be 
thoroughly  trained  for  sea-service. 

Only  a  hundred  and  fifty  are 
at  present  on  board,  for  the  funds 
are  not  sufGicient  to  fill  all  those 
neat  hammocks  slung  in  the  long 
light  airy  lower  deck. 

But  here  comes  the  boat,  brought 
alongside  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
here  is  the  stroke  oar  waiting  to  lend 
you  a  hand.  Bo  you  see  that  medal 
on  his  blue  shirt?  it  comes  from  the 
Humane  Society,  and  he  gained  it 
for  jumping  overboard  after  one  of 
his  messmates  who  in  simple  care- 


lessness fell  overboard  from  the 
deck.  A  firesh-coloured,  smart,  ac- 
tive fellow  he  is,  too,  and  his  boat's 
crew  is  as  trim  and  i^ut  as  the  crafb 
itsell  Easy  all!  Here  we  are  along- 
side without  so  much  as  rubbing  a 
speck  off  the  paint,  and  now  up  the 
landsmen's  gangway  to  the  deck, 
where  Captain  Alston  is  waiting  to 
receive  us.  Captain  Alston  has  seen 
service  in  her  Majesty's  navy,  and  is 
just  the  man  to  command  thus  vessel ; 
for  he  is — we  entreat  him  to  pardon 
what  when  said  so  plainly  is  almost  a 
personal  rudeness :  but  we  may  as 
well  put  it  in  the  old  formula — ^an 
ofGicer  and  a  gentleman.  With  no 
little  experience  of  the  subtle  in- 
fluences to  which  these  boys,  out- 
cast, deserted,  and  ignorant  as  l^ey 
may  be,  are  susceptible,  we  ob- 
serve how  this  quiet,  well-bred 
manner  operates.  We  note— God 
knows  how  gladly— that  when  the 
Captain  goes  amongst  them  there 
is  uo  half-doubting  look,  no  sudden 
hush  of  the  talk,  which,  by-the-by, 
goes  on  in  a  serene,  reflective  tone, 
as  though  the  lads  had  already 
caught  the  seaman's  habit  of  rumi- 
nation. That  which  strikes  the 
visitor  to  the  'Chichester'  at  first 
sight  is  the  absence  of  rigorous 
or  repressive  discipline — the  en- 
couraging method  adopted — the 
frequent  change  of  occupation,  and 
yet  the  quiet  and  cheerral  orderli- 
ness that  seems  to  be  maintained 
by  the  boys  themselves.  The  whole 
orew  is  drawn  up  in  file :  two  long 
rows  along  the  main  deck ;  all  but 
the  boaf  s  crew,  who  are  just  now 
busy  with  their  dinners,  which  have 
been  kept  hot  for  them  while  they 
came  aahore  for  us.  Would  you 
like  to  know  what  the  dinner  is? 
Sea  pie,  or  I'm  not  to  be  trusted  as 
a  judge  ^of  savoury  smells.  Tes, 
sea  pie ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
separate  sea  pie  for  each  hardy 
mariner.  Here  it  is,  smoking  hot 
on  his  plate  at  this  moment  Crust, 
layer  of  mutton,  layer  of  onion, 
mealy  potato,  rich  gravy--all  blend- 
ing in  one  delicious  steam.  Soup 
and  meat,  or  meat  with  a  good 
allowance  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
a  hunch  of  such  delicious  bread 
that  it  beats  any  cake  within  ordi- 
nary experience:    with   occasional 
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fruit  puddings  and  pies:  is  the 
daily  dinner  served  at  twelve  o'clock. 
If  you  want  to  give  a  professional 
gentleman  a  moment's  pleasure, 
we  can  introduce  you  to  our  ship's 
baker.  A  sturdy  lad,  with  a  canny 
expression  in  his  honest  face,  as 
though  he  kaew  exactly  where  the 
difference  lay  between  his  batch  of 
brown  and  his  batch  of  white,  but 
defied  you  to  find  it  out,  or  to  say 
which  you  liked  best  after  you  had 
eaten  of  both. 

The  bakery— right  down  in  the 
hold— is  a  model  of  convenience; 
and  the  superfluous  heat  from  the 
ovens,  earned  up  a  hollow  iron 
tube,  serves  to  warm  the  great 
lower  deck  and  its  long  rows  of 
sleepers  during  the  cold  winter 
nights.  By  the  time  we  are  on  the 
main  deck  again  the  various  classes 
have  been  drafted  off.  Here  a 
dozen  studious-looking  fellows  are 
learning  of  the  bo'sun  the  art  of 
nwking  splices  and  knots,  and  the 
way  of  rigging  running  gear.  The 
bo'sun  ^ives  his  lesson,  chaffs  one 
or  two  of  the  slow  ones  a  little,  and 
then  leaves  them  to  a  monitor,  who 
sets  them  to  work  in  a  thoroughly 
professional  manner.  Farther  on, 
two  thoughtful  lads,  one  with  a 
bright,  open  Irish  iace,  are  study- 
ing the  ropes  and  spars  of  a  pretty 
model  barque,  and  are  setting  up 
new  rigging  here  and  there  upon 
its  masts.  Divided  by  a  wooden 
partition  is  the  schoolroom,  whore 
lads  of  various  ages  are  writing  in 
copy-books,  absorbed  in  the  my- 
steries of  compound  subtraction,  or 
are  reading  some  entertaining  book 
to  the  master,  who  looks  as  bright 
as  everybody  else  does  on  board. 
Eound  the  corner,  on  the  other  side, 
is  a  little  cabin,  where  the  matron 
is  teaching  some  of  the  boys  plain 
sewing,  with  a  brisk  blending  of 
good-humoured  reproof  and  mo- 
therly encouragement  pleasant  to 
see,  especially  when  one  clean-faced 
but  rather  clumsy-looking  little 
fellow  catches  our  eye,  a«  he  meekly 
takes  his  reproof  and  breaks  out 
immediately  into  a  merry  grin  and 
such  an  expression  of  comic  for- 
bearance that  we  go  away  to  laugh. 

Shoemaking  is  going  on  close  by, 
under  the  diiection  of  an  instructor. 


who  comes  on  board  for  a  few  hours 
twice  a  week ;  and  in  another  select 
spot,  on  this  great  main  deck,  is  the 
greatest  sight  of  all.  Of  coarse, 
among  so  many  boys  there  must 
always  be  some  two  or  three  who 
want  their  hair  cut;  and  this  de- 
partment of  indusby  is  entirely 
trusted  to  amateurs,  who  operate 
upon  each  other  with  a  gravity 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
ludicrous.  Seated  on  a  chair  set 
upon  a  square  piece  of  sailcloth, 
and  regularly  invested  with  the 
traditional  drapery  of  the  tonsorial 
victim,  anybody  would  look  gro- 
tesque enough ;  and  the  boys,  who 
regard  this  as  quite  a  serious  per- 
formance, in  that  respect  differ  veiy 
little  from  other  people.  It  is  the 
operator,  who,  in  his  deep  anxiety— 
his  efforts  to  achieve  a  noarked  suc- 
cess, which  lead  him  to  call  all 
sorts  of  bodily  contortions  to  his 
aid:  his  frequent  references  to  the 
taste  and  judgmentof  thepatientis  so 
wonderfully  entertaining — almost  as 
entertaining  as  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  swimming-class— 
a  class,  by-the-by,  which  sometimes 
includes  the  whole  schooL  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  results  of 
this  tuition  may  be  speedily  sul^ 
cessful,  for  two  lads  have  fallen 
overboard,  by  sheer  carelessness, 
since  the  ship  has  been  anchored 
at  Greenhithe ;  and  though  neither 
of  them  was  recovered,  no  blame 
could  attach  to  anyone  on  board. 
In  one  case  Captain  Alston  hini£elf 
immediately  leaped  into  the  water, 
but  the  great  strength  and  rapidity 
of  the  tide  swept  the  boy  away 
before  he  could  reach  him,  though 
he  is  an  expert  swimmer,  and  made 
every  effort  until  he  was  himself 
almost  exhausted;  in  the  other 
instance,  the  lad  already  mentioned 
as  the  stroke  oar  of  the  cutter  was 
equally  prompt,  and,  we  regret  to 
say,  equally  unsuccesaful.  There 
is  no  danger  in  the  method  of  in- 
struction, however,  except,  perhaps, 
that  of  a  brisk  knock  on  the  head 
or  the  shins ;  for,  perhaps,  without 
being  aware  of  it,  the  boys  of  the 
'  Chichester '  are  taught  on  the  plan 
recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin  in 
his  celebrated  book,  'The  Whole 
Art   of    Swimming,'   which    com- 
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mences  by  advising  the  stadent 
'  never  on  any  account  to  go  near 
the  water  until  he  knows  how  to 
Bwim/  To  carry  out  this  admirable 
principle,  the  '  Chichester '  boys 
are  instructed  to  draw  largely  on 
their  imaginations:  to  regard  the 
smooth,  clean,  solid  deck  of  the 
vessel  as  the  element  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  and  then, 
lying  down  upon  it  at  full  length 
on  Uieir  faces,  to  go  through  the 
proper  motions  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. It  may  be  imagined  that 
this  is  rare  fun  when  all  the  boys 
are  practising  in  more  or  less  con- 


cert; and  perhaps  it  may  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  institution  of 
thoroughly  jovial  play,  which  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  'Chichester' 
discipline  as  work  or  study.  For 
they  are  a  jovial  crew  there  in 
that  great  black  hull  out  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  s^?ift 
river.  *Up  about  half-past  five; 
then  stow  hammocks ;  and  then  we 
has  a  wash ;  and  then  our  prayers ; 
and  then  break&st — cocoa,  with 
plenty  o'  milk  and  sugar,  and  half 
a  pound  o'  bread ;  then  school,  and 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  or  what  not ; 
and  sometimes  some  of  us  go  ashore 


with  the  boat,  and  bring  things  off; 
and  tiien  dinner  at  twelve,  such  as 
yon  see,  and  school  again;  and  so 
on  till  tea-time— tea  and  bread; 
and  then  we  have  singing  some- 
times; and  there's  fifes  and  drums, 
and  draughts,  and  games  on  the 
lower  deck,  and  sometimes  a  meet- 
ing; and  sometimes  we  goes  sky- 
larlang  about  just  as  we  like,  and 
abed  about  eight  or  half-past'  Such 
iras  tiie  briel  risumd  of  an  A.B. 
aged  about  twelve,  who  formed  one 
^  a  select  party  looking  at  the  cut- 
ting up  of  skins  for  '  uppers  ;*  and 
it  doubtlefiB  represents  roughly  an 


ordinary  working  day.  Captains  of 
merclumt  ships  are  already  on  the 
look-out  for  boys  from  the  '  Chi- 
chester,' and  with  good  reason. 
They  know  more  than  half  the 
lubberly  'long  shore  men  who  skulk 
about  our  seaports  to  book  as 
ordinary  seamen ;  and  a '  Chichester ' 
boy  with  a  year's  training  will  soon 
command  fair  wages  in  a  well-found 
ship.  There  is  an  esprit  de  corj^s 
among  them  too;  and  letters  al- 
ready received  from  lads  who  have 
gone  to  sea  decUure  their  intention 
to  'keep  up  the  credit  of  the  "  Chi- 
chester."'   All  the  crew  went  with 
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the  captam  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
last  Btimmer  to  join  the  great 
gathering  of  the  choirs;  and  the 
captain  lost  all  hands,  and  grew 
a  little  anxious  when  the  time  came 
for  returning,  lest  there  should  he 
some  missing  from  the  appointed 
trysting-place.  No,  not  one.  They 
were  tibere  to  a  hoy;  and  so  they 
were  at  the  London  Bridge  ter- 
minus. The  great  roar  and  glare 
of  the  mighty  city  had  no  tempta- 
tions for  tibem;  they  had  penetrated 
to  its  hard,  hollow  heart  long  ago, 
when  they  were  homeless  and  desti- 
tute. It  is  a  strange  thought  that 
these  lads  have  found  a  home  and 
friends  by  going,  in  a  manner,  to 
sea,  and  that  when  they  stand  upon 
the  deck  of  that  great  ship,  and 


follow  the  riser's  track  Lcmdoii- 
ward,  th^  gqfrom  instead  of  going 
to  the  only  home  they  ever  knew, 
except  the  parent  refuge  in  Great 
Queen  Street,  where  the  secretary 
baows  every  boy  among  them,  hu 
name,  his  face,  his  history,  and  can 
show  you  some  wonderful  pictorea— 
photographs  of  these  boys,  as  they 
are  now,  broad-chested,  sizoog- 
limbed,  open-eyed,  and  with  the  light 
of  honest  effort  in  their  y  otuig  fisioes : 
and  as  they  were  when  pinched  witii 
famine,  crouching,  sluumbling,  and 
with  downcast,  but  defiant,  euimiz^ 
looks,  they  had  just  been  taken  from 
the  streets.  To  see  these  photo- 
graphs is  in  itself  a  strange  and  ter- 
rible lesson:  worth  mach  love- 
worth  also  some  money. 

T.A. 
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AMONGST  the  most  infamous 
dens  in  this  great  metropolis 
are  not  a  few  City  billiard-rooms. 
From  mid-day  to  midnight  yillainons 
schemes  are  concocted  within  their 
piecinots,  and  conntless  dupes  be- 
come Tictims  to  the  shallowest  de- 
vices. Well-dressed  sharpers  hang 
about  their  doorways;  the  atmo- 
sphere as  you  enter  is  pestilential, 
and  the  scenes  enacted  can  only  be 
compared  with  those  which  present 
themselyes  where  vice  abounds,  and 
purity  cannot  make  its  appearance 
without  danger  of  contamination. 
The  seats  around  the  table  are  occu- 
pied for  the  most  part  by  '  bonnets/ 
who  will  converse  fiuniliarly,  gamble 
on  the  stroke  or  game,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  strangers  by  such  simu- 
lation or  artifice  as  it  seems  fitting 
they  should  employ  to  play  on 
terms  at  once  disadvantageous  to 
the  greenhorn  and  dishonourable  to 
their  proposer.  Experience  teaches 
us  that  wamiDgs  are  not  altogether 
without  avail,  and  I  will,  therefore, 
by  relating  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  to  myself,  endeavour  to 
caution  such  of  my  readers  as 
have  hitherto  gone  through  a  bil- 
liard-room ordeal  scatheless. 

One  afternoon  in  September,  1863, 
I  left  the  Bank,  as  usual,  and  re- 
paired to  a  neighbouring  divan, 
where  an  appointment  with  Rougier 
of  the  'Eye- water  Company'  de- 
manded my  presence.  He  had  not  yet 
come,  they  told  me ; '  would  I  wait  ?' 
There  was  nothing  else  for  it,  as  see 
him  I  must,  and  find  out,  too,  the 
reason  why  he  had  failed  to  meet 
the  bill,  across  which,  'as  a  mere 
matter  of  form '  the  sleek  old  gen- 
tleman who  advanced  the  money 
said,  I  had  unguardedly  written  my 
name.  It  was  then  the  second  day 
after  date,  and  notice  had  been  given 
me  that  the  bill  must  be  taken  up  by 
me  if  not  by  Bougier.  To  a  man  of 
means  50^.  is  an  inconsiderable  sum ; 
in  my  case  it  represented  the  earn- 
ings of  two  long  months.  My  situa- 
tion at  the  Bank  yielded  but  300?. 
a  year  and  an  annual  present;  still 
it  was  too  good  a  position  to  throw 
up  on  account  of  this  amount,  and 


if  he  proved  unable  to  meet  the  pay- 
ment I  felt  bound  to  see  him 
through  for  my  own  credit  as  well 
as  for  his.  But  no  more  backing 
bills;  on  that  I  was  determined. 

An  impatient  half-hour  passed 
and  he  came  not:  so,  leaving  word 
with  the  waiter,  I  sauntered  into 
the  billiard-room.  For  months  I 
had  not  touched  a  cue.  Play  inter- 
fered with  my  duties,  and  for  a 
time,  at  all  events,  I  determined  on 
abandoning  the  game.  This  after- 
noon the  old  fascination  crept  over 
me  as  the  balls  'clicked;'  and  al- 
though the  gentlemen  wielding  the 
cues':  as  I  entered  were  evidently 
much  inferior  in  calibre  to  myself, 
I  nevertheless  fell  into  the  spirit 
of  the  competition,  and  silently 
criticised  the  strokes  with  the  same 
eager  and  perhaps  vain  feelings  as 
of  old.  It  was  not  a  great  match : 
the  tall,  moustachioed  gentlemen 
in  a  '  loud '  shirt  having  evidently 
no  very  difficult  task  in  bringing 
about  the  defeat  of  an  insi^iifi- 
cant-looking  opponent,  who,  on 
closer  inspection,  turned  out  to  be 
a  Frenchman.  They  had  engaged 
at  the  English  game,  and  the 
'Count' — for  so  his  adversary  ad- 
dressed him  —  desired  that  they 
should  change  it  for  '  ze  canon'  of 
his  country,  alleging  as  the  reason 
that  '  Captain  du  Burgh '  was-  too 
strong  at '  ze  hazard '  for  Imn.  The 
Captain  declined,  on  similar  grounds, 
and  as  his  antagonist  declared  his 
intention  of  retiring  from  so  un- 
equal a  contest,  the  victor  chal- 
lenged any  of  the  half-dozen  spec- 
tators to  a  game.  No  one  seemed 
inclined  to  play,  so  I,  with  the  in- 
tention of '  taking  the  shine'  but  of 
the  Captain,  lifted  down  a  cue  and 
ofifered  to  compete  with  him.  After 
a  few  strokes  each,  the  Count, 
whose  feelings  had  been  hurt, 
showed  his  resentment  by  offering 
to  '  support  ze  gentilman '  (meaning 
me)  'for  vun  littil  sufferin.'  We 
were  playing  for  a  shilling  only,  and 
as  I  won  three  games  off-hand,  l^e 
correctness  of  the  Count's  discern- 
ment became  the  more  apparent. 
He  professed  himself  in  ecstades 
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with  my  performance,  and  skipped 
about  tbe  room,  sipping  eau  sucr^ 
and  rolling  cigarettes,  as  gaily  as  a 
butterfly.  We  increased  the  stakes 
to  five  shillings,  and  then,  on  my 
adversary's  suggestion,  to  half  a 
sovereign  for  the  last,  the  marker 
having  given  us  notice  that '  there 
will  be  a  pool  next,  gentlemen/  I 
think  I  won  six  games  out  of  seven, 
the  last  only  being  credited  to  the 
Captain,  who,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, doubled  the  red  ball  when  the 
chances  were  all  in  my  favour.  The 
Count  swore  in  at  least  three  lan- 
guages, called  tbe  Captain  'mau- 
vais  sujet,'  to  our  infinite  amuse- 
ment, and  proposed  an  adjournment 
to  a  private  room,  where  he  might 
the  better  revenge  himself  by  win- 
ning from  his  old  enemy.  My  oppo- 
nent good-humouredly  acquiesced  in 
the  arrangement,  and  thus  I  felt 
myself  'cornered,'  as  it  were,  and 
bound,  having  still  won  a  few  shil- 
lings on  tbe  balance,  to  stay  an  hour 
or  two  longer.  Excusing  myself  for 
n  moment,  I  looked  in  at  the  divan, 
but  Hougier  had  not  appeared,  and, 
after  giving  directions  where  I 
might  be  found,  followed  my  oppo- 
nent to  a  room  above  that  in  which 
we  had  previously  met.  The  table 
was  f)EU9ter,  but  I  played  all  the 
better,  having  by  this  time  warmed 
to  my  work,  and  side-strokes  and 
twist  hazards  were  scored  with 
greater  nicety  and  precision  than 
before.  The  Captain,  after  another 
game,  suggested  that  wo  should 
have  a  '  Pyramid,'  and  see  if  the 
"  luck  would  change.  The  balls  were 
soon  forthcoming,  and  tbe  stakes 
being  set  at  a  shilling  a  ball  and  a 
crown  on  the  game  we  went  to 
work.  The  Count — who  meanwhile 
had  wagered  to  a  considerable  sum 
and  won  a  '  hatful  of  money  *  from 
my  antagonist— continued  staking 
'  littil  si^erins '  on  odd  balls,  and 
very  frequently  with  success.  I  found 
that  it  was  a  better  match  at  Py- 
raaiids,  as  the  Captain  never  missed 
ordinary  hazards,  and  on  the  first 
game  I  won  by  one  point  only.  He 
got  a '  fluke'  in  the  second,  and  as  his 
ball  stopped  in  the  centre  of  a  group, 
my  chance  was  extinguished,  eight 
being  this  time  credited  to  him. 
The  Count  was  furious,  doubled  his 


bets  and  tore  about  like  a  wild  man. 
I,  however,  won  the   third  game 
easily,  and  also  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth.    Then   my  adversary — ^who 
seemed  not  the  least  'put  out*  by 
my  steady  game  and  his  own  ill- 
suooess— offered  to  stake  i?.  a  ball 
extra  on  eight  balls  then  in  play. 
The  Count  snapped  at  the  wager, 
and  I  took  six  of  them,  thus  win- 
ning for  him  42.    In  the  following 
game  I  was  induced  to  give  a  ball 
on  the  table,  and  we  both  expressed 
ourselves  satisfied  that  the  match 
was  a  pretty  fair  one ;  for  though  I 
had  won  half  a  dozen  games  out  of 
seven,  the  balance  of  balls  was  only 
eight  in  my  favour.    A  quarter  of 
an  hour  later  the  Captain  repeated 
his  offer  to  bet  iZ.  each  on  six  balls, 
all   apparently  safe.     In   a  weak 
moment  I  accepted  the  proposal  ; 
and  by  a  remarkably  fine  aonole  he 
managed  to  get  amongst  th^n,  and 
score   five:    thus  I  lost   4/.    The 
Count  suggested  that  we  were  play- 
ing for  ridiculously  small    stokes, 
which  by  consent  we  raised  to  i?.  oa 
the  game  and  5s.  each  on  the  balls. 
Still  I  held  my  own,  and,  though 
now  rather  excited,  I  managed  to 
clear  off  the  greater  part  of  tbe 
extra  bet  of  4I.  during    the  next 
game.    My  opponent,  looking  at  his 
watch,  said  he  could  only  remain 
another  half-hour,  and,  after  reckon- 
ing up  the  score,  which  showed  a 
balance  on  the  afternoon  of  il  to 
me,  he  proposed  that,  for  the  last 
game,  we  should  play  52.  and  i2L    I 
had  never  risked  so  much  before, 
but  as  I  was  the  winner,  and  he  a 
stranger  whom  I  should  probably 
meet  no  more,  I  agreed,  not  without 
secret  misgivings  as  to  the  result;  for 
I  was  by  this  time  not  at  all  oertain 
he  did  not  play  a  safer  game  than 
myself,  if  his  hazard  striking  was 
not  so  brilliant  as  mine.    However, 
we  started,  the  Count  betting  my 
opponent  26I.  on  the  game  and  5/. 
on  each  ball.  We  botii  made  caiefnl 
strokes,  and  I  again  noticed  that 
whenever  occasion  offered  the  Gap- 
tain  doubled  me  to  some  cushion  or 
other  quite   seven  feet   from  the 
nearest  ball.    I  scored  two,  then, 
unluckily,  ran  in  after  a  perfectly 
straight    shot,    thus   levelling  ns 
again  at '  love  all/    But  there  -were, 
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nnlnckily,  three  balls  in  the  D, — 
all  certainties.  He  made  them, 
and  left  me  close  again.  Once 
more  a  hard  stroke  was  necessary, 
and  then  my  opponent  scored 
twice  or  thrice.  So  the  game  pro- 
gressed, and  at  the  close  I  was  cre- 
dited with  three,  he  with  twelve, 
making  nine  to  the  bad.  The  Count 
growled  at  my  play,  and  the  Captain 
said  I  had  been  unlucky  and  nervous 
to  boot  *  Would  I  like  my  revenge 
in  just  one  more  for  the  last?'  I 
thought  the  last  game  over :  he  had 
not  made  a  single  stroke  but  what  I 
also  could  have  scored.  His  only 
play  was  safety.  I  would  try  it 
too,  and  we  should  see  who  was 
master: — Balance  13^.  in  favour  of 
the  Captain.  The  Count  and  he 
agreed  on  still  higher  stakes,  but  I 
declined  hazarding  more,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  my  best,  get  back  my 
money  iif  possible,  and"  go.  For- 
tune, I  imagined,  continued  dead 
against  me,  for  I  made  a  worse  fight 
of  it  than  before,  and  he  got  eleven 
balls  to  my  two.  '  A  tenner  each  on 
the  last  two,  Count!'  called  out  my 
opponent.  '  Done  wiz  you  !*  replied 
the  Frenchman ;  and  '  Done  again !' 
cried  I,  too,  like  an  ass  as  I  was. 

Three  strokes  each  decided  it,  and 
be  then  doubled  a  hazard  off  three 
cushions,  leaving  the  player's  ball 
far  away  from  the  other.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  'stick,'  such  as  only  a 
player  of  great  power  of  cue  can 
achieve  with  any  certainty ;  and  it 
was  again  my  turn  to  play.  I  tried 
a  cut,  and  used  a  good  deal  of 
opposing  'side,'  but  my  ball  after 
running  dead  for  a  time  'fell  off,' 
towards  a  baulk  pocket,  and  was 
scored  by  my  antagonist,  in  whose 
debt  I  was  now  51Z.— just  i^.  more 
than  I  had  brought  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  Bougier's  bill.  A  dead 
silence  followed  the  issue  of  the  last 
game ;  and  as  I  was  about  to  ex- 
plain the  state  of  my  finances,  who 
should  come  rushing  upstairs  but 
Eougier.  He  gazed  first  at  one,  and 
then  another,  and  at  last,  address- 
ing the  Captain,  exclaimed — 

'  You  here,Eoyds,  and  again  with 
that  man  ?' 

My  late  opponent  lost  colour, 
and  his  former  presence  of  mind 
and  heartiness  seemed   altogether 


to  desert  him  as  Eougier  drew 
me  aside,  and  asked  how  matters 
stood.  I  stated  the  full  facts, 
and,  after  hearing  them,  my  friend, 
greatly  to  my  surprise,  expressed 
no  feeling  of  astonishment. 

'  Take  not  the  least  notice  of  any- 
body,' he  said, '  but  go  down  to  the 
divan  and  wait  for  me.' 

I  did  so,  and  half  an  hour  later 
was  joined  by  Eougier. 

'You  are  in  luck  this  time/  he 
said ;  '  I  dropped  upon  you  in  the 
nick  of  time.* 

Since  his  appearance  on  the  scene, 
and  evident  acquaintance  with  my 
late  antagonist,  I  had  been  in  a  state 
of  the  most  perfect  bewilderment, 
and  felt  unable  to  utter  more  than — 

'  For  goodness'  sake,  explain  l* 

*  So  I  will,*  answered  Eougier ; 
'  but,  as  it's  already  late,  yon  must 
come  to  my  rooms  and  hear  the 
story.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  tell 
you  that  my  unhappy  bill  is  settled, 
and  your  losses  this  evening  also 
for  the  modest  sum  of  5/.' 

Now  more  surprised  than  ever,  I 
could  but  follow  him  in  silence,  and, 
after  a  short  drive,  we  reached  his 
neat  and  well-appointed  chambers. 

*  Now,  old  fellow,'  said  he,  '  first 
let  me  thank  you  for  your  Idndness 
in  the  little  transaction  with  which 
your  name  was  so  unpleasantly  as- 
sociated for  my  sake,  and  then  111 
give  you  a  brief  history  of  the  har- 
pies out  of  whose  clutches  you  have 
escaped  almost  scot-free  to-night 

'The  Frenchman  is  a  returned 
convict,  with  three  years  yet  to  run. 
He  was  sent  out  of  the  country  for 
using  (uttering,  I  think,  is  the  woxd) 
some  one  else's  name  in  a  transac- 
tion out  of  which  he  netted  a  con- 
siderable sum.  By  delicate  diplo- 
macy, however,  he  managed  to  ob- 
tain a  ticket  of  leave  after  ^e  expi- 
ration of  half  the  term ;  and  since 
his  return  his  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  lighter  and  safer  arte, 
including  hazard,  rouge  et  noir,  and 
faro,  varied  now  and  again  by  a  little 
'*  flat-catching,"  at  billiards  or  what 
not.  His  plausibility,  and  skill  at 
all  games  render  him  a  dangerous 
opponent,  but  a  propensity  for  gam- 
bling on  horse  racing  very  often 
leaves  him  with  hardly  a  shilling. 

'  His  companion  was  once  my  col- 
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league  in  office,  and,  with  the  advan- 
tages of  a  good  connection  and  re* 
markable  abilities  might  have  suc- 
ceeded in  whatever  he  undertook. 
Unhappily,  however,  he  was  a  slave 
to  the  game  at  which  you  have  just 
"  broken  a  lance,"  and  fiedling,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  town,  amongst  a 
gang  of  sharpers,  he  lost  heavily 
to  tibem,  embezzled  to  pay  with, 
and,  finally,  whilst  endeavouring  to 
make  good  the  money  he  had  pur- 
loined, was  led  to  practise  fr&ud  by 
leading  on  inferior  players  and  then, 
with  the  aid  of  an  accomplice  like 
the  "  Count,"  "rooking"  them. 

'  Probably  you  think  that  you 
play  about   an   even   game   with 


play 
him 


r 


'  Yes,'  I  replied. 

'  Just  so,'  said  Rougier.  '  Well 
then,  I  may  as  well  let  you  know 
that  he  can  give  you,  with  safety,  30 
in  100  at  billiards,  or  three  balls  at 
Pyramids.' 

'  But  how,'  asked  I,  'was  it  that 
I  beat  him  on  the  average  ?' 

'  Simply,'  answered  my  compa- 
nion, '  because  he  was  "  fiddling :" 
that  is,  persuading  you  by  giving 
what  appeared  proof  of  your  supe- 
rior game,  and  so  causing  you  to 
continue  playing  for  higher  stakes. 
Did  you  not  notice  how  he  won 
towards  the  end  ?' 

'  Yes,'  I  replied ; '  but  he  showed 
no  dashing  hazards,  nor  scored  any- 
thing that  was  beyond  me.' 

'  He,  however,  played  for  safety 
in  wondrous  style,  youll  admit?' 

'  Yes,'  I  answered,  '  that's  true.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Bougier,  '  that 
very  safety,  which  you  appear  to 
hold  in  contempt,  is  the  most  im- 


portant part  of  Pyramids.  BesideB, 
did  you  not  see  he  never,  in  tbe 
games  he  won,  £uled  to  scare  pro- 
bable hazards,  nor  neglected  to  take 
the  fullest  advantage  (rfany  mistake 
on  your  part?' 

By  this  time  I  felt  quite  oon- 
yinced  of  the  truth  of  my  fri^id's 
statement,  and,  fully  admitting  the 
entire  probability  of  what  he  had 
told  me,  I  asked  him  by  what  means 
5^.  had  been  made  to  pay  51^. 

'It  was  not  easy,' he  said;  'how- 
eyer,  I  managed  it  by  working  on  the 
Frenchman.  Your  opponent  needed 
hardly  a  word.  My  assurance  of 
your  friendship  with  me 'satisfied 
him,  for  he  is  yet  under  obligations 
in  which  I  am  concerned ;  but  the 
"  Count "  (Bertini  his  name  is,  and  he 
was  formerly  a  marker  in  Pans) 
could  not  be  made  to  distinguish 
between  you  and  any  other  dupe. 
We  had  quite  a  scene  at  first,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  mention  liis  antece- 
dents, and  remind  him  of  the  sur- 
yeillaiice  of  the  police  before  he 
became  at  all  pacified.  Eventoally, 
I  offered  him,  once  and  for  all,  5^. 
as  payment,  and  he  accepted  it 
There's  the  acquittal,  and  you  need 
not  repay  me  until  it's  convenieni' 

I  pulled  out  the  notes  brought 
specially  to  meet  his  bill,  and,  after 
tolling  him  my  intentions,  we  shook 
lumds  heartily  and  yowed  mutual 
obligations. 

After  all,  you  see,  I  got  off  easily ; 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling,  whenever 
the  circumstance  occurs  to  me,  that 
I  was,  without  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion on  my  part,  '  Booked  in  the 
City.' 

H.B. 
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TEnS  MATDAN,  CALCUTTA. 
(With  an  Illtotbation.) 


MAIDAK,  I^Iaidan !  what  does  it 
mean?  Calcutta;  earelyone 
heard  of  Calcutta  during  the  Indian 
mutinies?  but  what  an  odd  picture  I 
Pretty-  looking  children  without 
hats  and  under  an  Indian  sun. 

During  the  mutinies  our  troops 
suffered  from  that  terrible  sun  of 
India  as  much  as  from  the  enemy. 

Here  are  the  children  exposed  to 
the  sun,  while  their  native  servants 
are  sitting  unperturbed  as  if  their 
charges  ran  no  sort  of  risk :  even  the 
little  baby  is  unprotected  by  um- 
brella or  parasoL  Surely  that  pretly 
young  ayah  cannot  be  alive  to  the 
danger  of  coup  de  soleil,  imminent,  one 
would  suppose,  to  her  little  charge. 
Can  the  artist  have  been  hoaxing? 
Can  the  picture  be  of  the  type  of 
that  steeple-chase  of  elephants 
which  appeared  some  years  ago, 
where  elephants  were  shown  top- 
ping hurdles  as  neatly  as  if  each 
pachyderm  had  been  a  clever 
hunter?  One  has  lived  to  learn  how 
much  of  that  sketch  was  purely 
imaginary,  and  that  elephants  can- 
not so  cleverly  cross  a  flight  of 
hurdles,  or  even  one. 

If,  reader,  after  looking  at  our 
sketch,  your  surprise  has  led  to 
some  such  soliloquy,  let  me  ex- 
plain what  the  sketch  means. 
Maidan  is  Hindustani  for  a  plain. 
Probably  you  have  never  been  in 
Calcutta;  there  are  places  in  the 
world  cooler  and  healthier.  Do  not 
regret  as  an  irremediable  misfortune 
that  neither  business,  pleasure,  or 
duty  has  ever  sent  you  to  the 
City  of  Palaces,  for  so  it  has  often 
been  called,  nor,  primd  facie,  is  the 
title  inappropriate.  When  viewed 
from  the  glacis  of  the  fort,  with 
Government  House  and  the  Espla- 
nade on  the  left,  and  Chowringhee 
on  the  right,  or  when  viewed  as  one 
enters  from  Alipore,  Chowringhee, 
on  the  right,  and  Government 
House  and  the  Esplanade  in  front — 
then,  and  especially  if  seen  in  a 
fine  clear  evening  during  the  rains, 
Calcutta  appears  as  if  entitled  to  the 
name. 

Nor  is  it  for  us  to  say,  at  least 
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at  present,  how  very  much  the  op- 
posite of  palatial  may  be  seen  and, 
alas !  smelt,  in  this  City  of  Palaces  I 

The  sanitary  commissioners  con 
speak  on  these  points,and  let  us  hope 
that  success  is  crowning  their  exer- 
tions. Chowringhee,  the  Esplanade, 
and  Government  House  occupy 
two  sides  of  the  Maidan  or  plain ; 
on  the  side  opposite  Chowrmghee 
istheriver  Hoognly ;  on  that  opposite 
the  Esplanade,  and  Grovernment 
House,  IS  Tolly's  Nullah,  crossed  by 
bridges  which  lead  to  the  suburbs 
of  Eidderpore,  Garden  Beach,  and 
Alipore. 

It  has  been  a  hot  day  in  a  hot 
month.  May.  In  the  verandahs, 
from  soon  after  sunrise,  '  chiks ' 
have  been  down  to  keep  out  the 
light,  and  the  crows  with  their  caw- 
caw  ;  a  delightful  sound  at  home  is 
the  caw  of  rooks  when  they  com- 
mence nesting  in  some  prettily 
situated  old  rookery;  but  terrible 
is  the  caw-caw  of  a  Calcutta  crow 
in  a  verandah,  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  92*^  or  IOC**,  where  you  sit 
a  prey  to  an  incorrigible  punkah- 
walla,  pricklv  heat,  and  arrears  of 
work.  All  aay  have  the  Venetians, 
the  doors,  and  the  windows  been 
shut  to  exclude  light  and  heat. 
Strangers  in  Calcutta  must  remem- 
ber with  what  difficulty  have  they, 
on  such  a  day,  recognized  in  the 
darkness  of  the  room  the  people  on 
whom  they  have  been  calling.  Such, 
during  the  day,  have  been  the 
precautions  against  the  heat;  but 
the  sun  is  nearly  setting,  the  '  chiks' 
have  been  drawn  up,  doors,  windows, 
Venetians  have  been  thrown  open. 
Wives,  daughters,  and  nieces  have 
risen  from  their  short  afternoon 
siesta ;  husbands,  brothers,  cousins, 
friends  are  back  from  their  work — 
the  Sudder  judge  from  his  court, 
the  lawyer  from  his  chambers,  the 
merchant  from  his  Eothi,  the 
b£u:iker  from  lus  Bunkghur. 

Neat  -  looking  steppers  have 
rattied  buggies  to  the  clubs,  where 
there  may  have  been  a  short  game 
at  billiards.  Married  men  have 
heard  at  home  who  have  been  call- 
a  L 
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ing  dniiDg  the  day,  for  there  are 
salamanders,  male  and  female,  who 
call  in  such  weather,  and  expect  to 
be  admitted.  Now  all  is  bustle 
for  a  general  exodus,  and  wonder- 
ful is  the  energy  after  the  heat  of 
the  day;  all  are  thronging  to  the 
course  to  '  eat  air,'  as  the  natives 
say,  and  to  secure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  precious  meaL  Anxious 
mothers  have  sent  out  iheir  child- 
ren at  the  earliest  minute  that  was 
considered  safe,  fdr  though  yet 
bright  the  sun  is  fast  sinking,  and 
to  eyes  ihat  can  appreciate  the  soaie, 
a  canter  across  the  Maidan  will 
be  ^rell  repaid  by  the  view  of  the 
sunset  on  the  Hooghly,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Botanic^  Gardens. 
The  children  have  been  sent  out 
with  their  attendants  and  bearers, 
ayahs  and  dais,— as  they  are  called 
— who  have  two  or  three  favourite 
spots  where  they  like  to  congregate 
and  gossip  while  the  children  play. 
The  band -stand  in  the  Eden 
(hardens  was  a  very  favourite 
rendezvous,  especially  on  evenings 
when  the  'Bcga,'  or  band,  was  to 
play :  another  haunt  was  a  spot  on 


the  Mfti'di^T^ '  immediately  in  fnmt  of 
the  Military  Olub;  a  house  fonnerly 
inhabited  by  a  well-known  memb^ 
of  the  medical  profession,  old  Dr. 

N ,  and  standing  at  the  corner 

of  Park  Street,  where  it  entos 
Chowringhee:  here  ace  a  gnnip 
sketched  by  our  artist 

To  those  who  have  been  in  Cal- 
cutta the  figures  will  speak  fiar 
themselves— the  delicate,  enerrated 
look  of  the  children,  the  old  a^^ 
the  men  sitting  down  with  their 
backs  to  us— the  chc^^ras&nr  near  the 
pony,  all  will  recal  vividly  to  old 
'qui  hajs'  many  a  similar  group, 
wfdch  they  have  seen  when  8aunte^ 
ing  down  for  a  turn  on  the  Secretary^ 
Walk,  or  cantering  past  in  haste  to 
join  some  party  on  the  Course,  as  the 
ride  and  drive  by  the  Hooghly  are 
called.  In  the  distance  we  see  erery 
sign  of  the  evening  exodus.  AU 
creeds,  all  colours,  in  all  sorts  of 
carriages  will  be  passing— the  "Vioe- 
roy  with  his  postilions  and  outnden 
— baboosin'keranchis' — Parseesin 
ilie  newest  of  buggies,  with  the 
neatest  of  steppers,  and  all  detor- 
minedto'eatair.' 
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CHAPTER  11. 


BELLA  found  her  cousin  sitting 
in  an  arm-ohair,  with  the  doak 
cttill  oyer  her  shoiilderB^  and  a  face 
of  ashy  whiteness;  the  leaotion  of 
her  excitement 

'My  dear,  how  ill  yon  lookT  was 
her  first  exclamation.  'Have  you 
heenont?' 

'I  went  a  little  way  into  the 
Bhmbberies/  said  Mrs.  Darner ; '  but 
the  day  turned  so  cold.* 

'Do  you  think  so?  we  have  all 
been  saying  what  a  genial  afternoon 
it  is :  but  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
to  have  agreed  with  yon.  Look  at 
my  boy:  isn't  he  a  fine  fellow? — 
he  has  been  out  all  day  in  the 
garden.  I  often  ^wish  you  had  a 
child,  Blanohey.' 

'  Do  you^  dear?  it  is  more  than  I 
do.' 

'Ah,  but  you  can't  teU,  till  they 
are  really  yours^  how  much  pleasure 
they  give  you ;  no  one  knows  who 
has  not  be^  a  mother.' 

'No;  I  suppose  not' 

Mrs.  Damer  shivered  as  she  said 
the  words,  and  looked  into  the 
baby's  &t,  unmeaning  feuce  with 
eyes  of  sad  import  Mrs.  Clayton 
thought  she  had  wounded  her 
cousin,  and  stooped  to  kiss  the 
slight  offence  away ;  but  she  fancied 
that  Blanche  almost  shrunk  from 
her  embrace. 

'  She  must  be  really  ill,'  thought 
the  kindly  little  Bella,  who  had  no 
notion  of  such  a  thing  as  heart- 
sickness  for  an  apparently  happy 
married  woman.  '  She  ought  to  see 
a  doctor:  I  shall  tell  Colonel  Damer 
so.' 

In  another  half-hour  they  were  at 
her  side  together,  urging  her  to  take 
their  advice. 

'Now,  my  darling,'  said  the 
Colonel,  when  Mrs.  Damer  &intly 
protested  against  being  made  a  fuss 
about, '  you  must  be  good  for  my  sake. 
You  know  how  precious  you  are 


to  me,  and  how  it  would  grieve  me 
to  have  you  laid  .up ;  let  me  send  for 
Dr.  Barlow,  as  your  cousin  advises. 
You  were  very  much  overcome  by 
the  long  journey  here,  and  I  am 
afraid  the  subsequent  excitement  of 
seeing  your  kind  friends  has  be^i 
too  much  for  you.  You  do  not  half 
know  how  dear  you  are  to  me^ 
Blanche,  or  you  would  not  refiise 
such  a  trifling  request  Here  have 
I  been,  for  fi7e  years,  dearest,  only 
looking  forward  from  day  to  day  to 
meeting  my  dear  loving  little  wife 
again ;  and  then  to  have  you  so  ill 
as  this,  the  first  month  of  our  re- 
union, is  a  great  trial  to  me.  Pray 
let  me  send  for  Dr.  Barlow.' 

But  Mrs.  Damer  pleaded  for  de- 
lay. She  had  become  chilled  through 
b^g  out  in  the  shrubberies;  she 
had  not  yet  got  over  the  fatigue  of 
her  journey;  she  had  caught  a 
cold  whilst  crossing  from  Havre  to 
Folkestone:  it  was  anything  and 
everything  but  an  illness  which  re- 
quired medical  attendance.  If  she 
were  not  better  in  the  morning,  she 
promised  to  make  no  opposition  to 
their  wishes. 

So  she  forced  herself  to  rise  and 
dress  for  dinner.  She  appeared 
there  cahn  and  collected,  and  con- 
tinued so  throughout  the  evening, 
talking  with  Mr.  Laurence  quite  as 
much  as  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany; and  she  went  to  bed  at  the 
same  hour  as  the  otibier  guests  of 
Molton  Grange,  receiving,  with  her 
cousin's  good  night,  congratulationa 
on  the  evident  Improvement  of  her 
health. 

*  I  cannot  quite  make  out  what 
has  come  to  that  cousin  of  yours, 
Bella/  said  Harry  Clayton  to  his 
wife,  as  they  too  retired  for  the 
night;  'she  doesn't  appear  hcUf 
such  a  jolly  woman  as  she  used  to 
be.' 

'She    is    certainly  very  much 
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altered,'  was  Mrs.  Clayton's  re- 
sponse; 'but  I  think  it  most  be 
chiefly  owing  to  her  health :  a  feel- 
ing of  debility  is  so  very  depress- 
ing.' 

'  I  sappose  it  can't  be  anything  on 
her  mind,  Bella?'  suggested  the 
husband,  after  a  pause. 

'  On  her  mind,  Harry!*  said  Bella, 
sitting  up  in  bed  in  her  wonderment ; 
'of  course  not;  why,  how  could  it 
be?  She  has  everything  she  can 
wish  for;  and,  I  am  sure,  no  wo- 
man could  have  a  more  devoted 
husband  than  Colonel  Damer.  Ho 
has  been  speaking  a  great  deal  about 
her  to  me  to-day,  and  his  anxiety  is 
something  enormous.  On  her  mind ! 
—what  a  funny  idea,  Harry;  what 
could  have  put  that  in  your  head?' 

'  I  am  sure  I^don't  know,*  was  the 
husband's  reply,  rather  ruefully 
given,  as  if  conscious  he  had  made  a 
great  mistake. 

'You  old  goose,'  said  his  wife, 
with  an  emphatic  kiss,  as  she 
composed  herself  to  hor  innocent 
slumbers. 

But  before  they  were  broken  by 
nature,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
Mrs.  Clayton  was  roused  by  a  tap- 
ping at  the  bedroom-door ;  a  tapping 
to  which  all  Mr.  Clayton's  snouts 
to  'come  in'  only  served  as  a  re- 
newal. 

'  "Who  can  it  be,  Harry  ?— do  get 
up  and  see,'  said  Bella. 

So  Hany  got  up,  like  a  dutiful 
husband,  and  opened  the  door,  and 
the  figure  of  Colonel  Damer,  robed 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  looking 
very  shadowy  and  unreal  in  the 
dawning,  presented  itself  on  the 
threshold. 

'Is  your  wife  here?'  demanded 
the  Colonel,  briefly. 

'  Of  course  she  is,'  said  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, wondering  what  the  Colonel 
wanted  with  her. 

'Will  she  come  to  Mrs.  Damer? 
she  is  very  ill,'  was  the  next  sen- 
tence, delivered  tremblingly. 

'  Very  ill  1'  exclaimed  JE^lla,  jump- 
ing out  of  bed  and  wrapping  horeelf 
in  a  dressing-gown.  'How  do  you 
mean.  Colonel  Damer?— when  did 
it  happen?' 

'GkM  knows!'  he  said,  in  an 
agitated  voice;  'but  for  some  time 


after  she  fell  asleep  she  was  feveiish 
and  excited,  and  spoke  much.  I 
woke  suddenly  in  the  night  and 
missed  her,  and  going  in  search  of 
her  with  a  light,  found  her  &llefi  on 
the  landing.' 

'Fainted?' said  Bella. 

'I  don't  know  now  whetiier  it 
was  a  faint  or  a  fit,'  he  replied, 
'  but  I  inchne  to  the  latter  beliet  I 
carried  her  back  to  her  bed,  and 
gave  her  some  restoratives,  not 
liking  to  disturb  you ' 

'Oh I  why  didn't  you.  Colonel 
Damer  ?'  interposed  his  hostess. 

' and  thought  she  was  better, 

till  just  now,  when  she  had  another 
attack  of  unconsciousness,  and  is  so 
weak  after  it  she  cannot  move.  She 
has  fever  too,  I  am  sure,  from  the 
rapidity  of  her  pulse,  and  I  don't 
thmk  her  head  is  quite  clear.' 

'  Harry,  dear,  send  for  Dr.  Barlow 
at  once,'  cried  Mrs.  Clayton,  thrust- 
ing her  naked  feet  into  slippen, 
'  and  come  back  with  me.  Colonel 
Damer;  she  shonld  not  be  left  for 
a  minute.' 

And  she  passed  swiftly  along  the 
corridor  to  her  cousin's  room.  As 
she  neared  that  of  Mr.  Laurence, 
the  door  opened  a  little,  and  a  voice 
asked  huskily — 

'Is  anything  the  matter,  His. 
Clayton?  I  have  been  listening  io 
noises  in  the  house  for  the  last 
hour.' 

'  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Damer,  has  beeo 
taken  ill,  Mr.  Laurence,  but  ve 
have  sent  for  the  doctor;  lamgoiog 
to  her  now.' 

And  as  the  door  closed  again  she 
fiincied  that  she  heard  a  sigh. 

Blanche  Damer  was  lying  on  ha 
pillows  very  hot  and  flushed,  with 
that  anxious,  perturbed  look  wfakh 
the  eyes  assume  when  the  bndn  is 
only  half  clouded,  and  can  feel  iiaelf 
to  be  wandering. 

'  Blanche,  dearest,'  cried  Bella,  as 
she  caught  sight  of  her  &ce, '  what 
is  the  matter?  How  did  this  hap- 
pen?' 

'I  dreamt  that  he  had  taken iV 
said  Mrs.  Damer,  slowlv  and  sadly; 
'  but  it  was  a  mistake :  he  must  not 
have  it  yet— not  yet!  only  a  littie 
while  to  wait  now !— but  he  has  the 
key.' 
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'  Her  miDcl  is  wanderiog  at  pre- 
fient/  sftid  Colonel  Darner,  who  bad 
followed  Mrs.  Clayton  into  the 
room. 

'Oh,  Colonel  Damer/  exclaimed 
Bella,  tearfully, '  how  dreadfdl  it  is ! 
—she  frightens  me !  Could  she  have 
knocked  her  head  in  falling  ?  Have 
yon  no  idea  why  she  got  up  and 
went  into  the  passage?* 

'Not  the  slightest,'  he  returned. 
And  now  that  she  examined  him 
under  the  morning  light,  which  was . 
by  this  time  streaming  through  the 
opened  shutters,  Bella  Clayton  saw 
how  aged  and  haggard  his  night's 
anxiety  had  made  him  look.  'My 
wife  has  been  yery  subject  to  both 
sleeptalking  and  walking  since  my 
return,  and  I  have  several  times 
miBsed  her,  as  I  did  last  night,  and 
found  her  walking  about  llieroom 
in  her  sleep,  but  she  has  never  been 
like  this  before.  When  I  first  found 
her  in  the  passage,  I  asked  her  why 
she  had  gone  there,  or  what  she 
wanted,  and  she  said,  "the  key." 
When  I  had  re-lifted  her  into  bed, 
I  found  her  bunch  of  keys  as  usual, 
on  the  dressing-table,  therefore  I 
imagine  she  coald  not  then  have 
known  what  she  was  talking  about. 
I  trust  Dr.  Barlow  will  not  be  long 
in  coming ;  I  am  deeply  anxious/ 

And  he  looked  the  truth  of  what 
he  uttered;  whilst  poor  little  Mrs. 
Clayton  could  only  preE»  his  hand 
and  entreat  him  to  be  hopeful ;  and 
his  wife  lay  on  her  pillows,  and 
silently  stared  into  vacancy. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  arrived  he 
pronounced  the  patient  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  an  attack  of  pressure  on  the 
brain,  and  wished  to  know  whether 
she  had  not  been  subjected  to  some 
great  mental  shock  or  strain. 

Here  Colonel  Damer  came  forward 
and  stoutly  denied  the  possibility  of 
such  a  thing.  He  had  joined  his 
wife  from  India  a  month  ago,  at 
which  time  she  was,  though  in  deli- 
cate, not  in  bad  health,  and  he  had 
never  loft  'her  since.  They  had 
crossed  from  Havre  to  Folkestone 
three  days  before,  and  Mrs.  Damer 
had  not  complained  of  any  unusual 
sickness  or  fatigue.  She  was  a  per- 
son of  a  highly  excitable  and  nervous 
temperament,  and  her  appetite  and 


spirit  were  variable;  otherwife 
there  had  been  nothing  in  her  state 
of  health  to  call  for  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  her  friends. 

Dr.  Barlow  listened  to  all  these 
statements,  and  believed  as  much  of 
them  as  he  chose.  However,  he 
waived  the  subject  of  the  cause  of 
the  disaster;  the  fact  that  it  had 
occurred  was  undeniable;  and  the 
remedies  then  in  vogue  for  such 
emergencies  were  immediately  re- 
sorted to.  But  leeching  and  cup- 
ping, shaving,  icing,  and  blistering, 
all  proved  alike  ineffectual,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  irrevocable 
fiat  had  gone  forth,  and  Blanche 
Damer  was  appointed  to  die. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  case 
assumed  a  darker  aspect,  and  the 
doctor's  prognostications  became  less 
hopeful.  Colonel  Damer  worked  him- 
self into  a  perfect  frenzy  of  fear. 

'  Save  her.  Dr.  Barlow,'  he  had 
said  to  that  gentleman,  in  the  insane 
manner  in  which  people  are  used 
to  address  the  Faculty,  as  if  it  was 
in  their  power  to  do  more  than  help 
the  efforts  of  nature.  '  Save  her  life, 
for  God's  sake !  and  there  is  nothing 
that  I  can  do  for  you,  of  earthly 
good,  that  shall  not  be  yours.  Shall 
I  call  in  other  advice  ?  Shall  I  tele- 
graph to  London  ?  Is  there  any  one 
there  who  can  save  her  ?  It  is  my 
life  as  well  as  hers  that  is  trembling 
in  the  scale.  For  the  love  of  heaven, 
do  not  stand  on  ceremony,  but  only 
tell  me  what  is  best  to  be  done !' 

Of  course  Dr.  Barlow  told  him 
that  if  he  was  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
he  should  wish  him  to  telegraph  to 
town  for  further  advice,  and  men- 
tioned several  names  celebrated  in 
such  cases;  at  the  same  time  he 
assured  Colonel  Damer  that  he  did 
not  believe  any  number  of  doctors 
could  do  more  for  the  patient  than 
he  was  doing,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  at  the  probable 
termination  of  the  illness  lor  some 
days  to  come. 

Bella  Clayton  gave  up  the  duty 
of  amusing  her  guests,  and  stationed 
herself  at  the  bedside  of  her  cousin ; 
and  the  unhappy  husband  wandered 
in  and  out  of  the  room  like  a  ghost ; 
trying  to  think  upon  each  fresh 
visit,  that  there  was  a  slight  im- 
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pTOTement  in  the  symptoms,  and 
spending  the  interyening  time  in 
praying  for  the  life  which  he  fondly 
imagined  had  been  devoted  to  him- 
selL  Meanwhile  whenever  Mrs. 
Darner  opened  her  lips,  it  was  to 
ramble  on  in  this  manner: — 

'  Dying  1*  her  hollow  voice  would 
exclaim ;  '  crushed  to  death  beneath 
the  weight  of  a  pyramid  of  blessings 
that  lies  like  l€»d  upon  my  chest 
and  reaches  to  the  ceiling.  Kind 
words— fond  care,  and  sweet  atten- 
tions—they bow  me  down  to  the 
earth  I  I  am  stifling  beneath  the 
burden  of  their  silent  reproaches. 
Two  and  two  are  four ;  and  four  is 
eight ;  eight  times  looked  should  be 
secure— but  there  is  a  worm  that 
dieth  not,  and  a  fire  that  is  not 
quenched.' 

'Oh!  don't  come  in  here, Colonel 
Bamer,'  poor  Bella  would  exclaim, 
as  the  unhappy  man  would  creep  to 
the  foot  of  the  bed  and  stand  listen- 
ing, with  blanched  cheeks,  to  the 
delirious  ravings  of  his  wife.  *  She 
doesn't  know  what  she  is  saying,  re- 
member :  and  she  will  be  betti^  to- 
morrow, doubtless.  Don't  distress 
yourself  more,  by  listening  to  all 
this  nonsense.' 

'  I  don't  believe  she  will  ever  be 
better,  Mrs.  Clayton,'  he  replied,  on 
one  of  these  occasiona  This  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  third  day. 

'Dearest I'  the  sick  woman  re- 
sumed, in  a  plaintively  soft  voice, 
without  being  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  the  conversation  around  her, '  if 
you  have  ever  loved  me,  you  will 
believe  in  tJiis  hour  that  I  love  you 
in  return.  If  you  have  given  me 
your  love,  I  have  given  you  more 
than  my  lif&' 

'  Does  she  speak  of  me  ?'  demanded 
Colonel  Damer. 

'I  think  so,'  said  Bella  Clayton, 
sadly. 

'  Take  it  off  I  take  it  off!'  oiled 
Mrs.  Damer,  starting  with  terror — 
'  this  box— this  iron-clamped  box 
which  presses  on  my  soul.  What 
have  I  done?  Where  shall  I  go? 
How  am  I  to  meet  him  again  ?' 

'  What  does  she  say  ?'  asked  the 
Colonel,  trembling. 

'  Colonel  Damer,  I  must  b^  you 
to  quit  the  room,'  said  Bella,  weep- 


ing. '  I  cannot  bear  to  stay  here 
with  both  of  you.  Pray  leave  me 
alone  with  Blanche  until  ahe  is 
quieter.' 

And  so  the  husband  left  the 
chamber,  with  felk>w  tears  in  hk 
eyes,  and  ahe  set  herself  to  the 
painfol  task  of  attempting  to  aoothe 
the  delirious  woman. 

'  If  he  would  only  strike  ne,' 
moaned  Mrs.  Damer,  'or  frown  at 
me,  or  tell  me  that  I  be,  I  could 
bear  it  better;  but  he  is  kilb'ng  me 
with  kindness.  Where  is  the  box?— 
open  it— let  him  see  all.  I  am  ready 
to  die.  But  I  forgot— there  is  no 
key,  and  no  one  shall  touch  it:  it  is 
mine— mine.  Bark!  I  hear  it!  I 
bear  it !  How  oould  I  pal  it  there  ? 
Lot  me  go— no  one  shall  hoUl  me ! 
Let  me  go,  I  say— I  hear  it;  and— 
and — the  world  is  nothing  to  me!' 

At  last,  when  they  had  almost 
despaired  of  ever  seeiDg  her  sleep 
again,  there  came  an  amntttTaptea 
hour  of  repose  from  sheer  weariness ; 
and  then,  wide-open  hollow  eyes,- 
a  changed  voice  sounding  with  the 
question—'  Bella !  have  I  been  ill  ?* 
and  Mrs.  Damer's  deliriam  was  OTer. 

Over  with  her  life.  For  on  his 
next  visit  Dr.  Barlow  fonnd  her 
sensible  but  cold  and  pnlseleas,  and 
broke  to  her  friends  tne  news  that 
twelve  hours  more  would  end  her 
existence. 

Colonel  Damer  went  wild,  and 
telegraphed  at  once  to  Landon  for 
men  who  arrived  when  his  wife  was 
ready  to  be  coffined.  Bella  beard 
the  decree  and  wept  silently;  and  a 
great  gloom  fell  upon  the  gnests  of 
Molton  Ohaae;,  who  had  been  left 
altogether  on  poor  Harry's  hands 
since  Mrs.  Damer's  illness. 

The  dying  woman  lay  rearytSieBt 
and  exhausted  for  some  time  after 
she  had  waked  from  that  brief, 
memory-restoring  sleep.  When  siie 
next  spoke,  she  said,  ohserring  her 
cousin's  swollen  esyes — 

'Am  I  dying,  Bella?' 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Clayton  did  not 
at  all  know  what  answer  to  make 
to  such  a  direct  question,  but  slifi 
managed  to  stanuner  out  some- 
thing which,  whatever  it  was  meeot 
for,  was  taken  as  affirmatrro  hj  tiie 
one  it  most  concemed. 
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'  I  thought  so.  Shall  I  never  be 
able  to  get  oat  of  bed  again?* 

'I  am  afraid  not«  darling,--7oa 
are  bo  weak !' 

'  Yes,  I  am— I  oan  hardly  raise 
my  hand.  And  yet  I  most  rise  if  I 
can.  I  haye  something  80  partionlar 
to  da' 

'  Cannot  I  do  it  for  yon,  Blanche  T 

'  IFi«  yon  do  it,  Bella?' 

'  Anything  —  eveiything,  love ! 
How  can  yon  ask  me  ?' 

'And  you  will  promise  seoreoy? 
Let  me  look  in  your  faoe.  Yes,  it  is 
a  true  face,  as  it  has  oyer  been,  and 
I  can  trust  you.  Haye  the  black 
box  moved  out  of  my  room  before  I 
die,  Bella,— mind,  be/ore  I  die,  and 
placed  in  your  own  dressing-room.' 

'  What,  dear,  your  linen  box  ?' 

'  Yes,  my  linen  box,  or  whatever 
you  choose  to  call  it.  Take  it  away 
(U  once,  Bella.  Tell  no  one;  and 
when  I  am  dead,  have  it  buried  in 
my  grave.  Surely  you  could  manage 
somuohfbr  moT 

'AndOolonelDamer?' 

'If  you  speak  to  him  about  it, 
Bella,  or  to  your  husband,  or  to  any 
one,  ni  never  forgive  you,  and  I'm 
dying  r  cried  Mrs.  Damer,  almost 
lising  in  her  excitement  '  Oh !  why 
have  I  delayed  it  so  long?  why  did 
I  not  see  to  this  before?  I  cannot 
even  die  in  peace.' 

'  Yes,  yes,  dearest  Blanche,  I  will 
do  it,  indeed  I  will,'  said  Mrs.  Clay- 
ton, alarmed  at  her  emotion;  'and 
no  one  shall  know  of  it  but  myself. 
Shall  I  send  it  to  my  room  at  once  ? 
You  nyiy  trust  entirely  to  my  dis- 
cretion.   Pray,  have  no  fear  V 

'Yes!  at  once— directly ;  it  can- 
not be  too  soon !'  said  Mrs.  Damer, 
falling  back  exhausted  on  her  pil- 
low. So  a  servant  was  called,  and 
the  iron-clamped  box  was  carried 
away  from  the  sick-room  and  se- 
creted in  Mrs.  Clayton's  private 
apartment.  Mrs.  Damer  seemed  so 
weak,  that  her  cousin  suggested 
summoning  her  husband  to  her 
side,  but  she  appeared  to  shrink 
from  an  interview  with  him. 

'  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what 
vtill  make  him  sad  to  thfak  of  after- 
wards,' she  murmured.  '  Let  me  die 
with  you  alone,  dear  Bella,  It  is 
better  so.' 


So  Colonel  Damer,  altb«agh  he 
went  backwards  and  forwards  all 
the  night,  was  not  oalled  at  any 
particular  moment  to  see  the  last  of 
his  wife,  and  Blanche  had  her  wish. 
She  died  alone  with  her  fidilifnl 
little  cousin,  before  the  morning 
broke.  As  she  was  just  going,  she 
said,  in  a  vague  sort  of  manner, — 

'TeU  him,  Bella,  that  I  forgive 
him  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven.  And 
that  I  have  seen  Heaven  open  to- 
night, and  a  child  spirit  pleading 
with  the  Woman-bom  for  us;  and 
that  the  burden  is  lifted  off  my  soul 
at  last'  And  then  she  added  so- 
lemnly—' I  will  arise  and  go  to  my 

Father '  and  went   before  she 

could  finish  the  sentence. 

Innocent  Bella  repeated  her  last 
message  in  perfect  ^th  to  Colonel 
Damer. 

'  She  told  me  to  tell  you,  that  she 
felt  herself  forgiven,  and  that  she 
had  seen  Heaven  opened  for  her,  and 
the  weight  of  her  sins  was  lifted  off 
her  soul.  Oh  I  Colonel  Damer,  pray 
think  of  that,  and  take  comfort  She 
is  happier  than  you  could  make 
her.' 

But  the  poor  &ithful  husband 
was,  for  the  present,  beyond  all 
reach  of  comfort 

The  London  doctors  arrived  with 
the  daylight,  and  had  to  be  solemnly 
entertained  at  breakGetst,  and  warmed 
and  comforted  before  they  were  de- 
spatched home  again.  The  Christ- 
mas guests  were  all  packing  up 
their  boxes,  preparatory  to  taking 
their  leave  of  Molton  Chasei,  for  it 
was  impossible  to  think  of  festivitieB 
with  such  a  bereavement  in  the 
house.  And  Hairy  Clayton  told  his 
wife  that  he  was  very  ^lankful  that 
they  thought  of  doing  i^. 

'  It  has  been  a  most  unfortunate 
business  altogether,  Bella,  and  of 
course  they  all  felt  it,  poor  things ; 
and  the  more  so  because  they  could 
take  no  active  part  in  it  The  house 
has  hada  pall  over  it  the  last  week; 
and  it  would  have  been  still  worse 
if  they  had  remained.  As  for  Lau- 
rence, I  never  saw  a  man  so  out  up. 
He  has  eaten  nothing  since  your 
poor  cousin  was  taken  ill.  One 
would  think  she  had  been  his  sister, 
or  his  dearest  friend.' 
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'1a  he  going  with  the  ieet» 
Hany?' 

'  No;  he  will  stay  till  after  the 
ftineral;  then  he  ia  going  abroad. 
He  ibels  deeply  with  yon,  Bella,  and 
desired  me  to  tell  you  bo/ 

'  He  is  very  good— thank  him  in 
my  name.' 

Bat  released  from  the  care  of 
thinking  for  her  gnests,  and  sitting 
crying  alone  in  her  dressing-room, 
poor  Mrs.  Clayton  conld  not  ima- 
gine what  to  do  with  the  iron- 
clamped  black  box.  She  had  pro- 
mised Blanche  not  to  confide  in  her 
hnsband,  or  Colonel  Darner.  The 
latter,  having  no  family  vanlt, 
wished  to  lay  the  remains  of  his 
wife  amongst  those  of  the  Claytons 
in  the  country  churchyard  of  Mol- 
ton ;  but  how  to  get  tiie  black  box 
conveyed  to  the  grave  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  chief  mourners 
was  a  mystery  beyond  the  fathom- 
ing of  Bella's  open  heart.  But  in 
the  midst  of  her  perplexity,  Fate 
sent  her  aid.  On  the  second  day  of 
her  cousin's  death,  a  gentle  tap 
sounded  at  her  chamber  door,  and 
on  her  invitation  to  enter  being  an- 
swered, she  was  surprised  to  see 
Mr.  Laurence  on  the  threshold — 
come,  as  she  imagined,  to  ofifer  his 
sympathy  in  person. 

*  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr. 
Laurence,'  she  said. 

'  I  can  scarcely  claim  your  grati- 
tude, Mrs.  Clayton.  I  have  sought 
you  to  speak  on  a  very  important 
bat  painful  subject  May  I  ask  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments?' 

'  Of  course  you  may !'  And  she 
motioned  him  to  a  seat 

'  It  concerns  her  whom  we  have 
lost  Mrs.  Clayton,  tell  me  truly,— 
did  you  love  your  cousin  ?' 

'  Dearly— very  dearly,  Mr.  Lau- 
rence. We  were  brought  up  toge- 
ther/ 

'  Then  I  may  depend  upon  your 
discretion ;  and  if  you  wish  to  save 
her  memory  you  must  exercise  it  in 
her  behalf.  There  is  a  small  iron- 
clamped  black  trunk  amongst  her 
boxes,  which  must  not  fall  into 
Colonel  Darner's  hands.  Will  you 
have  that  box  conveyed  from  her 
chamber  to  yomr  own,  and  (if  you 


will  so  far  trust  my  honour)  make 
it  over  to  me?' 

'  To  you,  Mr.  Laurence?  the  iron- 
bound  box.  What  posable  know- 
ledge can  you  have  of  my  cousin's 
secret?' 

'  Her  secret?* 

'  Yes— she  confided  that  box  to 
my  care  the  night  she  died.  She 
nmde  me  promise  to  do  (witboot 
question)  what  you  have  just  asked 
me  to  perform,  and  I  did  it  The 
trunk  is  already  here.' 

And  throwing  open  a  cupboard 
at  the  side  of  the  room,  she  showed 
him  the  chest  which  ho  had  men- 
tioned. 

'I  see  that  it  is,'  he  answered. 
'  How  do  you  design  disposing  of 
it?* 

'  She  wished  it  to  be  buried  in  her 
grave.' 

*  That  is  impossible  in  its  present 
state.  The  contents  must  be  re- 
moved.' 

'But  how?'  Mrs.  Clayton  de- 
manded, in  surprise.  '  It  is  locked 
and  double-locked,  and  there  is  no 
key.' 

'  /  have  the  key,'  he  answered, 
gravely. 

'Oh!  Mr.  Laurence/  exclaimed 
his  hostess,  trembling,  '  there  s 
some  dreadful  mystery  here.  For 
heaven's  sake  teU  me  what  it  is! 
What  connection  can  you  possibly 
have  with  this  box  of  my  poor 
cousin's,  if  you  have  only  met  her 
once  in  your  life?' 

*  Did  she  say  so  ?'  he  asked. 

'  No;  but  I  firacied  sa  Havejon 
known  her?  When?  where?  and 
why  did  you  not  tell  us  so  be- 
fore?' 

'  How  can  I  tell  you  now?'  he 
said,  gazing  into  the  pure  wcmianly 
£ftce  upraised  to  his  own,  bearing  an 
expression  which  was  half-surprise 
and  half-fear,  but  which  seemed  as 
though  it  could  never  dream  <^ 
anything  like  shama 

'  Tou  are  too  good  and  too  happy, 
Mrs.  Clayton,  to  know  of,  <»  be  able 
to  sympathise  with  the  troubles  and 
temptations  which  preceded  our 
fatal  friendship  and  her  fall.' 

'  Blanche's  faUV  ejaculated  BoUa 
Clayton,  in  a  voice  of  horror. 

'  Don't  intemipt  me,  please,  Mrs. 
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Clayton/  he  said,  hurriedly,  cover- 
ing his  lace  with  his  hands,  '  or  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  tell  yon  the 
'wretched  story.  I  knew  yonr  cousin 
years  ago.  HieuI  yon  any  suspicion 
that  she  was  unhappy  in  her  mar- 


'  No!  none!'  replied  Bella,  with 
looks  of  surprise. 

'  She  was  then,  thoroughly  un- 
happy, as  scores  of  women  are,  sim- 
ply because  the  hearts  of  the  men 
they  are  bound  to  are  opposed  to 
theirs  in  every  taste  and  feeling.  I 
met  her  when  she  first  returned  to 
England,  and^it  is  the  old  story, 
Mrs.  Clayton— I  loved  her,  and  was 
mad  enough  to  tell  her  so.  When  a 
selfish  man  and  an  unselfish  woman 
liave  mutually  confessed  their  pre- 
ference for  each  other,  the  result  is 
easily  anticipated.  I  ruined  her — 
forgive  my  plain  speaking—and  she 
still  loved  on,  and  forgave  me.' 

'Oh,  Blanche!'  exclaimed  Bella 
Clayton,  hiding  her  hot  face  in  her 
hands. 

'  We  lived  in  a  fool's  paradise  for 
some  months,  and  then  one  day  she 
left  her  house  and  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, without  giving  me  any  warn- 
ing of  her  intention.  I  was  thun- 
derstruck when  I  heard  it,  and 
deeply  hurt,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
traosd  her  to  Paris,  I  followed  and 
demanded  an  explanation  of  her 
conduct  But  she  refused  to  see 
me,  and  when  she  found  me  perti- 
nacious, left  the  city  as  suddenly  as 
she  had  done  that  of  London.  Since 
which  time  she  has  answered  no 
letters  of  mine,  nor  did  we  ever  meet 
until,  most  unexpectedly,  I  met  her 
in  your  house.  My  pride,  after  her 
first  refusals  to  see  me,  was  too  great 
to  permit  me  to  renew  my  entreaties, 
and  so  I  called  her  a  &t,  and  in- 
constant I  tried  to  banish  her  re* 
membrance  from  my  heart— and  I 
thought  I  had  succeeded.' 

'  Oh,  my  poor  darling !' exclaimed 
Mrs.  Clayton.  '  This  accounts  then 
for  her  holding  aloof  from  all  her 
relations  for  so  long  a  time,  by  which 
means  she  estranged  herself  from 
many  of  them.  She  was  working 
out  her  penitence  and  deep  remorse 
in  solitary  misery ;  and  she  would 
not  even  let  me  share  her  confi- 


dence. But  about  the  box,  Mr. 
Latirence ;  what  has  all  this  to  do 
with  the  black  box?' 

'  When  I  met  her  in  your  shrub- 
bery the  other  da^,  and  reproached 
her  for  her  desertion  of  me,  insisting 
upon  her  giving  me  the  reason  of 
her  change  of  mind,  she  bade  me 
follow  her  to  her  own  apartment 
There,  unlocking  the  box  before 
you,  she  showed  me  its  contents.' 

'And   they   are ?*   inquired 

Mrs.  Clayton,  breathlessly. 

*  Would  you  like  to  see  them?'  he 
demanded,  taking  a  key  from  his 
pocket  '  I  have  as  much  right  to 
show  them  you  as  she  would  have 
had.  But  is  your  love  for  her 
dead  memory  and  reputation  strong 
enough  to  insure  your  eternal  se- 
crecy on  the  subject  ?' 

'  It  is,'  said  Bella  Clayton,  deci- 
dedly. 

'  This  box,'  continued  Mr.  Lau- 
rence, applying  the  key  he  held  to 
the  lock  of  the  iron-c]ami)ed  black 
trunk,  'has  accompanied  my  poor 
girl  on  all  her  travels  for  the  last 
two  years.  The  dreadful  secret  of 
its  contents  which  she  bore  in  silent 
solitary  misery  all  that  time  has 
been,  I  believe,  the  ultimate  cause 
of  her  death,  by  proving  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  the  sensitive  and  proud 
spirit  which  was  forced  to  endure 
the  knowledge  of  its  shame.  She 
was  killed  by  her  remorse.  If  you 
have  courage,  Mrs.  Clayton,  for  the 
sight,  look  at  this-— and  pity  the 
feelings  I  must  endure  as  I  kneel 
here  and  look  at  it  with  you. 

He  threw  back  the  lid  and  the 
topmost  linen  as  he  spoke,  and  Bella 
Clayton  pressed  eagerly  forward  to 
see,  carefully  laid  amidst  withered 
flowers  and  folds  of  cambric,  the 
tiny  skeleton  of  anew-born  creature 
whose  angel  was  even  then  beholding 
the  face  of  his  Father  in  Heaven. 

She  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
clasped  hands,  no  less  to  shut  out 
the  sight  than  to  catch  the  womanly 
tears  which  poured  forth  at  it,  and 
then  she  cried  between  her  soli — 

'  Oh  1  my  poor,  poor  Blanche, 
what  must  she  not  have  suffered  1 
God  have  mercy  on  her  soul !' 

*  Amen !'  said  Herbert  Laurence. 
'You  will  let  me  take  the  box 
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away  with  me,  Mrs.  Olayton?'  he 
asked,  gently. 

She  looked  up  as  he  spoke,  and 
the  tears  were  standing  in  his  eyes. 

'Ye»— yes,'  she  said;  'take  it 
away:  do  what  you  wiU  with  it, 
only  never  speak  of  it  to  me  again.' 

fie  never  did  but  onoe,  and  that 
was  but  an  allusion.  On  the  even* 
ing  of  the  day  on  which  they  com- 
mitted the  remainB  of  Blandbe  Da- 
mer  to  the  dust,  he  lay  in  wait  for 
Mrs.  Clayton  on  the  landing. 

'  All  has  been  done  as  she  desired,' 
he  whispered;  and  Mrs.  Olayton 
asked  for  no  further  explanation. 
The  secret  of  which  she  had  been 
made  an  unwilling  recipient  pressed 
80  heavily  on  her  consdenoe,  that 
she  was  thankful  when  he  left  Mol- 
ten Grange  and  went  abroad,  as  he 
had  expreiased  his  intention  of  doing. 

Since  which  time  she  has  nev^ 
seen  Herbert  Laurence  again;  and 
Colonel  Darner,  whose  grief  ait  the 
funeral  and  for  some  time  after  was 
nearly  frenzied,  having— like  most 
men  who  mourn  much  outwardly- 


found  a  souree  of  oonsolation  in  the 
shape  of  another  wife,  the  sfaHv  of 
Blanohe  Damei^s  life  and  death  is 
remembered,  lor  aught  her  oooflDi 
knows  to  the  contrary,  by  wme  bat 
herself. 

I  feel  that  an  objection  will  be 
raised  to  this  episode  by  scHne  people 
on  the  score  of  its  beini^  umnatmpcU ; 
to  whom  all  I  can  say  m  ansrarar  is, 
that  the  principal  inciideat  on  wiiich 
the  interest  of  it  tarns— 4hat  of  the 
unhappy  Mrs.  Darner  having  been 
made  so  great  a  oowaid  by  con- 
science that  she  carried  the  proof  of 
her  frailty  about  with  her  for  yeara, 
too  fearful  of  discovery  to  permit  it 
to  leave  her  sight,— is  a/od. 

To  vary  the  dxeumstanoes  under 
which  the  discovery  of  the  contesita 
of  the  black  box  was  finally  made, 
and  to  alter  the  names  of  places  and 
people  so  as  to  avoid  general  reoog^ 
nition,  I  have  made  my  province: 
to  relate  the  story  itself  since,  in  the 
form  I  now  present  it  to  my  readers, 
it  can  give  pain  to  no  one,  I  < 
sider  my  privilege. 


A  SHOW  DAY  AT  WOOLWICH. 


ASSY  unspotted  by  a  dond,  a 
son  as  brilliant  as  any  that 
eyar  sbone  upon  the  month  of  July, 
aooompanied  by  a  north-easter  so 
irrepressibly  nipping  that  it  seemed 
to  blow  away  tiie  heat  as  fiast  as  the 
son  gare  it  fbrth-^this  was  the  kind 
of  weather  that  Woolwich  ei\joyed 
on  the  6th  of  last  month.  And,  on 
the  whole,  Woolwioh  looked  deci* 
dedly  well  nnder  it.  Not  that  Wool- 
wich always  does  look  well  by  any 
means:  for  Woolwich  is  a  place 
which  is  rather  associated,  in  many 
persons'  minds,  with  notions  of  fog 
and  lain— just  as  some  places 
always  are— an  impression  obvi- 
ously the  result  of  a  propensity  to 
generalize  hastily  from  a  few  special 
experiences,  but  a  propensity  as 
catholic  as  it  is  ineradicable.  When 
the  weather  is  gloomy  at  Woolwich 
it  is  yery  gloomy  indeed,  and  when 
it  is  fine  it  is  only  r^t  that  the 
town  should  take  the  opportunity 
of  showing  off  what  natural  beauties 
it  possesses  to  the  utmost  advan- 


The  day  which  has  been  specified 
was  a  kind  of  festiyal  for  Woolwioh 
— the  day  upon  which  the  Boyai 
Militfury  Academy  held  its  annual 
athletic  sports,  said  whose  fairness 
or  foulness  had  been  a  matter  of 
anxious  speculation  to  seyeral  hun- 
dreds of  young  heads  for  at  least  a 
month  beforehand.  It  is  upon  its 
doings  that  we  are  now  going  to 
make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  often- 
<]|Uoted  words  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
Imgton, '  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
won  upon  the  playing-fields  at 
Eton.'  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  we 
may  assume  that  the  fate  of  some 
contest  yet  to  come  was  decided  in 
the  exhibition  of  physical  strength 
and  skill  afforded,  the  other  day,  by 
our  future  artillerymen,  on  the  en- 
closure in  front  of  their  Military 
Training  School.  If  you  had  wanted 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  these 
budding  warriors,  you  could  have 
chosen  no  better  occasion  than  the 
one  alluded  to.  The  gentleman  cadet, 
be  it  known  and  remembered,  is  of 
a  species  quite  distinct  &om  any 
under  whicn  his  compeers  in  age 


might  be  included.  As  he  is  not 
a  boy,  80  he  is  most  distiBotiy  not 
a  man ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  awkwaxdness  which  so  often 
eharaoterizes  this  debateaUe  period 
of  existence  so  discernible  in  him  as 
it  is  in  others.  There  are  many 
reasons  by  which  we  might  account 
fox  this  pleasiDg  &ot.  In  the  first 
place,  he  is  subject  to  infinitely  less 
of  that  tutelage  and  suryeiUanoe 
which  young  gentlemen  of  his  years 
usually  receiye  elsewhere.  He  feels 
that  he  is  '  on  his  own  hook ;'  that 
he  must  make  bis  way;  and  that  in 
fEulure,  from  whateyer  cause  it  may 
result,  he  will  find  something  di- 
rectly and  personally  disadyanta- 
geouB  to  himself— -not  merely  to 
guardians  or  parents.  Intheseoond 
place,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  more 
fully-deyeloped  specimens  of  the  Bri- 
tish soldier,  he  assimilates  lus  man- 
ners and  bearing— unconsciously, 
perhaps,  but  still  he  assimilates  them 
— to  tnose  of  the  type  ever  present 
before  him.  It  is  just  possible  that 
this  habitual  contact  with  his 
senioro,  in  the  shape  of  artillery 
officers  and  others,  might  breed  a 
kind  of  precocity ;  but  then,  against 
anything  approaching  to  bumptious- 
ness, there  is  to  be  found  an  effec- 
tual safeguard  in  the  demanstratiye 
disapproyal  which  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  this  would  cSicit  from 
his  brother  cadets.  Hence  it  comes 
that  the  young  offlcers  of  the  Artil- 
lery and  Ei^ineers  are  notably 
amon^rt  the  most  pleasant  and  un- 
assuming of  those  who  yearly  reoruit 
the  ranks  of  the  seryice.  There  may 
be  a  third  cause  why  the  genuine 
Woolwich  cadet  is  a  singularly 
agreeable  specimen  of  the  younp; 
soldier.  Without  throwing  discredit 
upon  the  intellectual  attainments 
and  qualifications  of  those  whose 
names  are  added  to  the  Army  List, 
we  may  say  that  the  superior 
standara  of  inoficiency  demanded 
at  the  examination  for  admittance 
into  the  Woolwich  Academy  argues 
an  amoimt  of  culture  and  of  know- 
ledge, in  excess,  at  any  rate,  of  that 
required  for  the  line.  The  Sand- 
hurst cadet  is  a   pleasant  youth 
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enough:  for  ourselves  we  prefer 
him  of  Woolwich ;  and  we  maintain 
that  the  two  kinds  are  essentially 
and  distinctly  different.  Intheone^ 
the  schoolhoy  predominates  over  the 
soldier;  in  the  other,  the  mere 
schoolboy  is  sunk,  and  the  minia- 
ture soldier  is  seen.  Exceptions 
there  are,  of  course,  but  this  is  our 
general  opinion. 

While  we  have  been  diving  down 
to  first  principles,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  extract  certain  morals  from 
unmistakeable  facts,  the  games  have 
begun—'  grinds,'  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, is  the  technical  name  by 
which  they  are  called.  We  will 
wander  into  the  enclosure,  and  take 
up  our  stand  just  in  front  of  the 
Academy  itself,  with  Shooter's  Hill 
by  way  of  background,  standing  out 
clearly  in  the  sunshine  against  the 
glorious  blue  sky. 

Bather  late;  yes,  but  in  quite 
good  time  enough.  The  cadets  have 
been  hard  at  work  ever  since  half- 
past  ten  this  morning,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  running,  the  first  heat 
of  more  than  one  race  was  decided 
yesterday.  But  we  have  not  missed 
much.  Mr.  H.  W.  Tailyour  has 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  cricket- 
ball  something  over  103  yards,  to 
the  intense  satisfaction  of  his  comr 
rades,  for  visitors  at  thisearly  period 
of  the  proceedings  there  were  none. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Gameron  has  won  a  flat 
race  of  1 00  yards  easily,  and  to  have 
missed  his  running  is  a  loss;  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  him  even  yet.  The 
victory  in  a  hurdle  race  has  been 
carried  off  by  Mr.  0.  H.  Brookes, 
upon  whom,  by-ihe-by,  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  presently; 
and  we  are  heartily  glad  that  we 
have  arrived  just  too  late  to  see 
the  18-pound  shot  'put,'  and  the 
16-pound  hanmier  thrown.  Why  it 
should  be  deemed  necessary  to  re- 
tain these  in  the  list  of  all  such 
athletic  festivals  as  the  present 
passes  our  comprehension.  As  ex- 
nibitions  both  are  utterly  hideous, 
especially  the  latter.  The  aspirant 
seizes  the  hammer,  goes  through  a 
series  of  gyrations  almost  as  un- 
graceful as  those  with  which,  on  the 
earlier  nights  of  his  performance, 
Mr.  Billington,  as  Vendale,  prepared 


to  precipitate  himself  into  the 
mountain  gulf  below,  in  '  No  Tho- 
roughfare;' a  prodigious  deal  of 
fuss  and  of  most  unpleasantly  ma- 
nifest effort  is  made,  and  at  last  the 
hammer  goes  swingiDg  away  inihe 
air  for  a  few  yards,  to  alight  no  one 
can  tell  exactly  where,— not  1^  any 
means  improbably  upon  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  terrified  tiion^  ab- 
sorbed spectators.  Therefore,  not 
unwisely,  we  congratulate  onraelves 
that  we  have  arrived  just  too  late 
to  witness  this  demonstration  of 
personal  prowess. 

The  ground  is  crowded :  for  the 
cadets  are  lavish  in  their  distribu- 
tion of  admission  tickets,  and  those 
who  receive  them  usually  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  privilege  which  they 
bestow.  Just  fronting  the  left-hand 
wing  of  the  Academy  is  the  Grand 
Stand,  crammed  from  top  to  bottom 
with  an  assemblage  less  numeroos 
but  not  less  brilliant  than  that  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  its  namesake  at 
Epsom.  Bonnets  and  dresses  there 
are  so  inspiringly  beautiful  to  look 
upon  that  a  sight  of  them  must  be 
ahnost  as  good  to  the  yomig  athletes 
in  the  execution  of  their  feats  as  a 
few  minutes  of  breathing-time.  Let 
us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  com- 
pany. Ladies,  as  we  said,  by  twen- 
ties, nay,  by  hundreds,  military  men, 
young  and  old,  country  gentlemen 
and  country  clergymen  who  haye 
come  up  to  see  what  these  boys  will 
do,  and  who,  as  you  talk  to  them, 
repeat,  in  the  fulness  of  their  heart, 
that  maxim  of  the  Lt>n  Duke  which 
we  have  akeady  cited,  doubtless 
meanwhile  singling  out  their  own 
individual  youngster  as  the  imagi- 
nary hero  of  a  battle  with  an  ideal 
Napoleon.  Perhaps,  of  all  who  are 
here  tiio  presence  of  the  veteran 
officer  is  the  most  marked  and  inte- 
resting. Literesting  it  is  to  see  the 
manner  in  whidi  he  talks  of  and  to 
these  young  warriors :  still  more  so, 
to  note  the  air  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration with  which  the  cadet  ad- 
dr^9es  him  and  replies  to  his  ques- 
tions. Not  that  the  cadet  confines 
his  attentions  at  all  undividedly  to 
veteran  generals  and  oolonc^ 
Amongst  the  ladies  you  will  see  him 
very  much  at  home  and  very  busy 
indeed.    He  is  lionizing  them,  and 
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in  a  manner  that  does  him  credit 
Perfectly  at  ease,  the  simplicity  of 
the  boy  and  1^  degagi  air  of  the 
man— these  are  the  characteristics, 
in  ladies'  society,  of  the  Woolwich 
cadet,  and  very  agreeable  ones  too. 

Ah !  it  is  i'3o,  and  we  have  jnst 
timed  it  oonyeniently  for  Innch. 
Where  is  our  host?  Yonder  he 
comes,  in  his  cadet  nniform,  not 
altogether  el^ant  in  design,  but 
still  showing  off  a  figure  which 
constant  athletic  exercises  Tarying 
the  monotony  of  drill,  have  served 
to  develop  to  sufficiently  powerful 
proportions.  He  happens  to  be  one 
of  the  committee,  and  since  seven 
o'clock  this  morning  he  has  been 
hard  at  work  seeing  that  everything 
has  gone  off  properly.  There  is  a 
very  apparent  move  in  the  direction 
of  the  Gymnasium,  where  lunch  is 
held.  At  the  door,  when  we  reach 
it,  there  is  a  crowd,  as  on  such  oc- 
casions there  will  always  be,  but  we 
pass  in  and  secure  excellent  places. 
Accommodation  has  been  made  for 
a  trifle  over  a  thousand,  and,  at  a 
small  estimate,  there  mustjbe  close 
upon  fifteen  hundred  within  the 
room.  If  you  wish  to  see  the  cadet 
as  a  host,  look  at  him  now.  He  it  is 
who  supplements,  with  indefatigable 
patience  and  skill,  the  shortcomings 
of  the  waiters.  Tou  cannot  task 
his  industry  or  his  good-nature  too 
much,  and  until  you  have  your  own 
plate  laden  with  every  available 
edible  in  the  vicinity  he  refuses  to 
satisfy  his  own  hunger,  which  one 
may  fairly  suppose  is  not  insignifi- 
cant. 

Lunch  goes  off  capitally:  every 
one  has  enjoyed  it,  and  every  one 
is,  consequentiy,  in  a  high  state  of 
good-humour.  We  are  out  again  in 
the  open.  The  sun  is  as  bright  as 
ever,  and  the  wind  as  cold.  The 
Artillery  band  is  playing  most 
beautifully  'Le  Sabre'  song  from 
'  The  Grand  Duchess,'  and  during 
the  few  minutes  that  have  to  elapse 
before  the  next  contest  commences, 
the  wide  gravel  walk  immediately 
in  front  of  the  Academy  is  paraded 
by  groups  of  listeners— laaies,  of- 
ficers young  and  old,  cadets  who  are 
pointing  out  to  you  on  their  cards 
who  are  the  fiivourites  for  the  next 
race  and  whom  they  would  advise 


you  to  back.  Not  that  they  back 
them  themselves;  as,  having  wit- 
nessed the  athletic  sports  whidii 
took  place  at  Woolwich  the  other 
day,  we  may  say  this,  that,  though 
we  were  tolerably  ubiquitous  on  ti^e 
groimd  for  some  half  a  dozen  hours, 
we  did  not  hear  a  single  bet  made, 
any  more  than  we  heard  a  single 
cadet  display  other  than  the  most 
conspicuously  gentlemanly  conduct 
— the  most  entire  absence  from 
'that  moral  epilepsy  called  loss  of 
temper.'  And  the  stewards  had  not 
aneasy  timeof  it  It  was  their  duly 
to  clear  the  course,  and  certain  by- 
standers insisted  upon  pressing  on 
it  and  them  most  obstinately  and  in- 
conveniently. However,  it  was  tact 
and  patience  which  were  wanted, 
and  these  were  plentifully  forth- 
coming. 

We  have  just  seen  the  flat  race 
of  440  yards,  lost  by  Mr.  Cameron 
and  won  by  Mr.  R.  Hart  The 
high  jump  is  gained  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Stevenson,  whose  form,  we  may  say, 
is  still  susceptible  of  improvement 
A  very  capital  hurdle  race  is  run, 
in  which,  somewhat  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  comrades,  who 
mam'fcst  his  popularity  by  loudly 
calling  out  his  name,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Cameron  only  managed  to  come  in 
third  Next  on  the  list  js  the  mile 
race.  Before  it  occurs,  a  cieulet  who  is 
by  our  side  tells  us  that  it  merely  lies 
between  Boss  and  Hassard,  but  that 
in  his  opinion  Boss  has  trained  a 
little  bit '  too  fine ' — a  circumstance 
which  may,  we  are  farther  informed, 
give  Hassaid  the  advantage.  There 
is  discrimination  in  our  young 
friend's  comment:  the  mile  race  is 
run,  and  a  dead  heat  is  the  result. 
Boss  and  Hassard  being  bracketed 
equal.  The  time  is  good — 5  min. 
and  43  sec.  Infinite!^  better  in 
proportion  than  what  was  done  in 
the  high  jump  is  Mr.  E.  H.  Ca- 
meron's wide  jump,  something  not 
many  inches  off  19  feet  being 
cleared.  In  finish  and  ease  the 
achievement  left  nothing  to  be 
wished  for.  Dura  cursorum  ilia: 
the  contest  but  one  before  this  was 
the  mile  race,  and  now  the  half- 
mile  comes  on,  with  very  nearly  the 
same  combatants  once  again  to  the 
fore.     Mr.  Boss,  it  is  said,  must 
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win:  HiMBaid  is  in,  bat  he  10  nol 
good  for  that  distenoe.  Alas  for 
mortal  ezpeetatioos!  the  pistol-ei^ 
is  fired^-they  are  off— it  is  the  last 
lap.  Hassard  is  firsts  bat  Boss  is 
tlunL 

The  noe  is  over,  and  there  is 
oTidently  great  etdtement  on  the 
ground.  The  reeisaa  is  this:  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
expectdd  at  three,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  four.  In  the  hope  of  their 
presence  the  great  sucoess  of  the 
whole  afbir  has  been.  The  cadets 
have  arranged  amongst  themselves 
— aiNtx>f  andtc^en  of  their  loyalty— 
direotly  the  royal  carriage  makes  its 
appeanoice,  to  unharness  the  honeB 
and  to  take  upon  themselTes  the 
duty  of  drawing  it  up.  Bat  the 
question  is,  whether  their  Royal 
Highnesses  will  make  their  appear- 
anoe  at  all.  They  are  in  the  midst 
of  preparations  for  the  steepleohase 
when  ^e  carriage  in  wludli  tiie 
Prince  is  is  descried  afftr  off:  but 
he  is  alone;  and  though  the  cheers 
for  him  are  as  hearty  as  healthy 
lungs  can  muster,  those  who  give 
them  feel  themseltes  at  libraty  to 
dispense  with  the  additional  emr- 
dse  of  perfonnin^  the  duinr  of  steeds 
royaL  Just  in  tmae  for  the  steeple* 
chase,  par  exodienee  the  race  of  the 
day.  The  course  is  as  stiff  a  one 
as  need  be  wished  fot^more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length, 
and  embracing  certain  jumps,  which, 
to  say  the  least  of  them,  are  stiff. 
There  is  a  water  lea^p  of  a  good 
sitteenfeet;  and  when  it  is  remenn 
litered  that  the  coarse  has  twice  to 
be  Irayersed  over,  this  feature  is 
very  much  the  revexse  of  inoouBi- 
derable.  Then  there  is  another 
water-leap,  with  a  hurdle  sur^ 
mounted  with  ftinEe  bushes  on  the 
take-off  side.  These  are  the  two 
jumps  of  the  day;  and  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced that  by  the  latter  the 
gieatest  ftin  of  the  day  will  be  seen, 
it  is  there  that  we  accordingly  taJn 
our  posts.    They  are  started;  the 


i6*foet  jump  has  been  cleared  by 
everyona  V^hat  will  they  do  with 
that  which  is  scarcely  lees  fioniu- 
dableckise  to  which  we  stand?  Ah! 
the  first  is  over— quite  dean — Mi. 
B.  Hart.  Then  come  the  body  of 
the  runners.  One  after  another,  in 
they  go,  emerging  from  tlie  water 
like  semi-drowned  rats.  One  un- 
happy youth  there  is  who  refuses 
to  &oe  the  peril,  but  he  is  urged  on 
by  the  cries  of  his  companions,  or 
rather  of  the  bystanders.  He  takes 
the  fotsl  leap;  the  bush  is  cleared, 
and  he  alights  comfortaUy  the 
other  side  in  the  middle  oi  a  ditch 
8(»ne  eig^t  feet  deep.  Ina mcaneat 
he  is  out  and  running  on  again, 
to  our  imminent  peril,  for  we  are 
standing  on  a  wooden  seat  which 
threatens  to  give  way  every  instanL 
We  wait  to  witness  theseoond  round: 
^e  order  is  much  that  ai  the  first 
Hart  is  still  to  the  fore  as  firesh  as 
ever,  and  in  a  few  minates  we  can 
see  him  running  into  the  winning- 
post,  victorious  by  at  least  fif^ 
yards. 

We  will  pass  over  tiie  few  minor 
contests  that  yet  remain.  We  are 
nearinff  six  o'clock,  and  we  must 
be  off  before  the  half-hour.  Again 
we  are  immediately  in  front  of  the 
Qrand  Stand.  The  Prince  gives  the 
prises,  and  beautiful  prizes  they 
are.  How  th^  cheer!  But  there 
are  two  of  the  combatants  who  are 
applauded  above  the  rest:  one  is 
Cameron,  who  is  the  winner  of  the 
greatest  number  of  prises ;  the  other 
u  PonsonbT,  who  was  second  in 
the  steeplechase,  and,  as  one  of  the 
best  cricket  and  football  layers 
that  Wocdwich  ever  knew,  is  highly 
popular. 

The  cheers  have  not  died  away 
when,  with  a  hig^  sense  of  the  en- 
joyment of  our  day  and  of  the  ad« 
mirable  demeanour  and  character 
of  the  Woolwich  cadets,  we  st^ 
into  our  brougham,  which  has  been 
waiting  for  one  hour,  m  routt  to 
town. 
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A  CONVENIENT  BLOCKADE. 

THREE  vreary  hoturs  before  we  dine! 
Come  link,  old  friend,  your  ann  in  mine— 
Well  stroll  down  Piccadilly, 
Our  destination  do  yon  ask? 
Well !  in  the  setting  son  we'll  bask^ 
And  in  the  eyes  of  MUly. 

Grand  carriages  before  lis  creep. 
Containing  dowagers  asleep. 

And  golden  girls  coquetting ; 
The  path  of  bores  and  belles  is  full. 
Snobs,  swells,  dear  daughters  of  John  Bull, 

And  youngsters  old  at  betting. 

The  Moor's  fawns  around  him  skip, 
Escaping  from  the  lady  whip. 

With  Hiedals  decorated ; 
A  cause  UU^e  is  here— donH  budge — 
The  witnesses,  the  cheery  Judge, 

The  barrister  who  baited. 

Excitement  travels  down  the  ride. 

The  cavalcade  is  turned  aside- 
Dukes,  tailors,  lords,  and  hatters; 

She  comes  1  the  sweet  ambassadress 

Of  happiness— for  our  Princess 
A  smiling  largesse  scatters. 

Ah!  cruel  little  Lady  May, 

Tour  tender  eyes  would  seem  to  say 

For  Eros'  darte  you  hanker ; 
And  yet  that  tell-tale '  Morning  Post ' 
Declares  that  soon  you  will  be  lost 

Upon  an  aged  banker! 

Why!  here's  the  fellow  for  the  pence? 
ByJoye!  a  queer  coincidence 

Occurred  while  you  were  paying : 
A  block!  and  not  a  soul  can  stir— 
The  Dowager's  a  prisoner. 

And  Geraldine  is  playing— 

The  kind  of  little  game  which  suits 
The  taste  of  the  renowned  De  Boots, 

Ex-Captain  in  the  Lancers. 
Mamma  looks  black,  her  pride  he  hurts. 
This  yery  worst  of  London's  flirts. 

And  best  of  all  its  dancers. 
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Of  the  sweet  opportimily 

Young  people  make  best  use— for,  see, 

The  carriages  are  moving  ; 
Cupid  and  coachmen  umit  commands, 
Por  when  policemen  wave  their  hands 

They  stop  blockades  and  loving. 

The  sun  dips  downwards,  mby  red. 
And  dyes  the  rhododendron  bed 

"With  colouring  prismatic : 
The  Dowager  drives  home  to  dine, 
The  Dean  sighs  sadly  for  his  wine,- 

The  toady  seeks  his  attic. 

One  minute  more  the  merry  Park 
Is  stripped  of  finery,  and  dark 

Kight  solemnly  comes  creeping. 
For  where  by  day  Miss  Fashion  treads. 
At  night  pale  outcasts  rest  their  heads 

And  shiver  into  sleeping ! 


CHARADE. 

I. 

A  BACHELOR  being  on  marriiige  intent 
In  search  of  girl  of  tlic  period  went. 
To  beg  her  his  trouble  to  share ; 
But  not  being  rich  was  rejected,  and  so 
He  straight  made  his  way  to  a  prison,  and  lo ! 
"^y  first  was  bc'.rothed  to  him  there. 

II. 

The  bells  of  the  church  were  with  music  inspired. 
Six  bridesmaids  were  each  in  my  second  attired, 

The  altar  seemed  quite  a  bouquet; 
When  suddenly  drove  a  postchajse  to  the  door. 
The  bride  elect  swooned,  falling  flat  on  the  floor. 

And  quickly  was  hurried  away. 


III. 

The  High  Court  of  Chancery  had  made  a  decree 
That  wife  of  a  pauper  my  flirst  must  not  be. 

His  suit  it  could  not  entertain ; 
For  as  the  poor  bachelor  could  not  afford 
My  both  to  provide  and  find  suitable  board. 

In  prison  my  first  must  remain. 

Magaboki. 
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SHAKESPEARE  says  that  Bome 
men  are  bom  to  greatness,  and 
old  Fuller  says  that  some  men  are 
bom  wise  and  witty.  My  friends, 
these  are  yery  good  things  in  their 
way,  and  we  will  not  spc^k  of  them 
witii  inconsideration  and  contempt ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  better,  after  all,  to 
be  bom  lucky.  The  gjenuinely  lucky 
dog  is  the  spoilt  child  of  fortune. 
He  may  not  naye  brains;  but  then 
boon  Nature  watches  tenderly  over 
him,  and  gives  him  all  that  brains 
can  confer,  and  something  else  be- 
sides. For  hun  all  the  links  of  cir- 
cumstance interweave  themselves 
most  propitiously.  The  school- 
masters wife  falls  in  love  with  his 
infantile  &ce;  the  college  tutor 
credits  him  with  all  sorts  of  ima- 
ginary good  qualities;  the  lovely 
heiress,  cheated  by  her  own  sweet 
imagination,  clothes  him,  though  he 
be  a  lubber,  with  every  fine  quality ; 
for  him  parents  and  guardians, 
lawyers  and  bankers  relax  their 
sternness;  for  him  starts  up  the 
forgottim  relative  who  bequeathes 
him  a  fortune ;  the  horse  he  bets  on 
wins ;  he  cries  heads,  and  so  it  is ; 
the  colour  on  which  he  lays  his 
money  is  victorious ;  if  his  train  is 
smashed  into  by  a  runaway  engine, 
he  placidly  writes  a  letter  to  *  The 
Times '  by  the  next  post;  if  his  ship 
sinks,  he  gets  off  safely  in  the  long- 
boat; if  his  bonk  bursts,  he  has 
withdrawn  all  his  money  the  day 
before.  No,  he  is  not  great,  or  witty, 
or  wise,  but,  what  stands  him  in 
better  stead,  ho  is  lucky!  Now 
compare  him  with  the  unlucky  man, 
who,  after  all,  in  the  estimation  of 
most  novelists,  is  a  much  more 
solid  and  deserving  character.  But 
the  unlucky  man  is  thoroughly 
dmbbed  into  a  condition  of  disaster, 
and  can  only  groan  that, '  it  is  just 
his  luck.*  The  unlucky  man  loseth 
the  express  by  half  a  minute;  he 
loseth  nis  election  for  county  or 
borough  by  a  couple  of  votes.  At 
school  he  has  been  flogged,  and  at 
college  plucked.  He  omits  paying 
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his  insurance,  and,  lo  I  his  house  is 
bum^down.  He  applies  for  a  place, 
and  it  was  ^iven  away  only  the  day 
before ;  he  joins  a  speculation,  and 
the  shares  instantly  sink  below  par; 
he  maketh  an  offer,  but  he  has  mis- 
taken the  nature  of  the  lady's  feel- 
ings. He  catches  cold,  he  breaks 
the  knees  of  horses,  he  loses  his 
way,  he  gets  the  toothache,  he 
offends  the  people  whom  he  most 
wishes  to  propitiate;  he  is  cheated, 
snubbed,  patronized,  cut ;  he  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  sink,  to  incur 
mortgages,  to  go  to  the  dogs,  gene- 
rally speaking.  But  the  other  man 
is  tiie  moral  antipodes  of  all  this, 
because  some  kind  fiEury  at  the 
christening  contemptuously  threw 
away  all  other  presents,  and  pre- 
sented her  favourite  with  the  gift  of 
luck. 

If  you  sit  down  and  reckon  up 
your  friends  who  have  come  to  pre- 
eminent digniti'es  and  estates,  why, 
without  denying  their  many  merits 
(which,  nevertheless,  you  justly  con- 
sider to  have  been  ridiculously  ex- 
aggerated), you  will  find  that  luck 
has  been  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  the  matter.  My  lord 
bishop,  you  are  a  worthy  man,  but 
the  Premier  offered  you  the  mitre 
under  the  impre6.sion  that  ho  waa 
writing  to  your  worthy  grandfatlier, 
who  had  made  a  reputation  and 
passed  away.  My  Loni  Chancellor, 
would  you  have  come  to  the  seals  so 
soon,  if  your  senior  in  that  cele- 
brated tnal  had  not  mysteriously 
sliut  up,  and  left  the  management 
of  the  case  to  you  ?  My  baronetted 
physician,  how  well  that  lucky 
prescription,  based  on  mere  ether, 
served  you,  which  so  pleased  the 
leader  of  &shion,  and  sent  you  all 
the  fine  ladies  1  My  favoured  State 
pensioner,  on  what  a  lucky  occasion 
did  your  ancestor  light  the  '  king's 
pipe  with  a  portable  tinder-box  ? 

I  was  looking  just  now  at  on 

interesting  book  on  '  Our  Governing 

Families  raii<l  the  writer,  speaking 

of  a  &mous  class  of  nobles,  says 

a  M 
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they  *are  the  luckiest  of  the  ^eat 
English  femilies.'  This  "was  said  of 
the  Leveson-Growers— men  of  mark 
and  capacity,  indeed,  bnt  who  chiefly 
made  their  great  territorial  acqui- 
sitions through  lucky  marriage. 
This  is  true  of  a  greater  fiunily 
still,  that  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The 
House  of  Austria  has  altogether  been 
built  up  of  lucky  marriages,  although 
of  late  unkind  Fate  nos  shuffled 
the  cards  and  given  them  unkindly 
deals.  How  historically  true  is  the 
well-known  epigram  which  tells 
them  not  to  care  about  fighting 
but  to  stick  to  marrying— 

*  Bella  gennt  alii ;  to,  Mix  Aosfcria,  nnbe 
Nam  qott  Mara  aUia.  dat  tOA  ragna  Vemu.' 

It  is  time  that  some  wit  should 
now  elaborate  a  similar  epigram  for 
the  lucky  house  of  Cobourg.  Again 
and  again  the  luck  of  our  great 
£unilies  has  been  owing  to  marriage. 
There  was  a  'prenctice  lad,  named 
Edward  Osborne,  who  was  bound 
to  a  wealthy  clothmaker.  This  mer- 
chant owned  one  of  the  old  houses 
which  used  to  be  on  old  London 
Bridge.  He  had  an  only  daughter ; 
and,  one  day,  the  nurse  while  play- 
ing witii  the  child  dropped  her  into 
the  river.  The  apprentice  saw  the 
accident,  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  when  he  rescued  the  child  he 
also  gained  a  bride  and  an  estate. 
The  father  declared  that  no  one  else 
should  many  his  girl  but  the  lad 
who  saved  her.  The  apprentice  be- 
came Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
laid  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Osborne,  wliich  culminated  in  the 
Dukedom  of  Leeds.  We  have  all 
heard  of  Bess  of  Hardwick,  who 
made  the  dneal  fortunes  of  the  great 
house  of  the  Cavendishes.  Li  the 
autobiography  of  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  we  read  of  a  marriage, 
lucky  enough,  but  curious.  A 
wealthy  old  baronet  left  his  large 
estates  to  his  daughter,  on  condition 
that  she  should  marry  a  Herbert. 
The  only  eligible  Herbert  forth- 
coming was  young  Edward  Herbert, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  about  fourteen 
years  of  age.  The  young  heiress 
would  not  very  much  relish  such  a 
boy  husband.  But  the  language  of 
the  will  was  imperative ;  and  Edward 
Herbert's  momer   was  a   pushing 


kind  of  dame,  not  likely  to  forego 
an  advantage;  so  the  pair  were 
married,  and  the  boy-brid^pwsm 
settled  down  at  Oxford  to  graduate, 
and  eventually  became  a  great  man ; 
but  I  am  a&aid  he  was  always 
only  an  indifferent  husbtmd.  Queen 
Elizabeth  heard  the  story,  and  ex- 
pressed her  opinion  that  the  mar- 
riage was  a  mistake.  When  he  grew 
up  to  man's  estate,  Edward  Herbert 
explained  to  his  wife  that  his  early 
marriage  with  her  was  a  mistake, 
and  that  he  now  proposed  to  see  the 
world ;  and  so, '  with  leave  given  or 
taken,'  he  left  his  wife  and  children, 
and  sallied  forth  on  his  femous  ad- 
ventures. Lucky  marriag^  are  an 
almost  exhaustible  topic.  The  Stan- 
leys of  Knowsley  have  seen  fiunous 
for  their  *  marvellous  luck  in  mar- 
riage and  at  CJourt'  The  Stanley 
who  seized  the  crown  fh>m  tiie  head 
of  the  dead  Richard,  and  placed  it 
on  the  brow  of  Henry  \TL,  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Derby.  They  have  al- 
ways steered  their  way,  through  the 
most  critical  periods  of  history,  with 
marvellous  astuteness.  Though  they 
had  lost  their  royalty  of  Man,  tiiey 
have  acquired  a  still  more  valuable 
supremacy  in  Lancashire.  The 
motto  Sans  changer,  worn  now,  as  at 
Flodden  Eield,  by  the  *  On,  Stanley, 
on '  of  the  day,  is  at  least  trUe  of  the 
affections  of  their  people  towards 
themselves,  and  of  the  continuotifl 
family  luck.  It  is  said  of  the  Gros- 
venors  that,  'having  been  lucky 
beyond  measure  in  marriage,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  great  Middlesex 
tract,  they  are  now  the  wealthiest 
family  in  Europe— perhaps,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  security,  the 
wealthiest  uncrowned  house  cai 
earti.'  The  luddest  event  in  tiieir 
family  was  when  Sir  Thomas  Gros- 
venor,  of  Cheshire,  married  Miss 
Mary  Davis,  of  Ebury.  Her  father 
was  a  landed  proprietor  in  Middle- 
sex, and  owned  land  which  was 
valuable  in  its  time,  but  which  is 
now  inestimably  valuable  when 
covered  with  the  mansions  of  Bel- 
gravia,Tybumia,andPimKco.  Lord 
Westzninster  is  really  the  landlord 
of  the  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliameni  The  origin  of  Mr. 
Davis's  fortune  is  thus  told.  At  the 
time  of  the  Great  Plague  of  Lofldon 
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society  was  utterly  demoi'sJized,  and 
when  many  feimlies  fled  to  the 
country,  all  kinds  of  property  and 
title-deeds  were  left  with  Mr.  Davis, 
most  of  which  the  owners  never 
lived,  or  returned  to  reclaim.  By 
this  means— and,  it  appears,  with- 
out the  least  reflection  on  his  ho- 
nesty—he brought  together  his  large 
landed  property  in  tiie  metropolis. 
Then,  again,  how  many  elements  of 
luck  were  there  in  the  career  of  that 
marvellous  Chesterfield, '  page  and 
wanderer,  beggar  and  earl,  who 
asked  the  hand  of  a  Cromwell, 
lived  with  Barbara  Villiers,  after  a 
life  of  rouS  excitement  fell  in  love 
with  his  own  wife,  and,  with  a 
ruined  reputation,  was  silll  one  of 
the  few  men  whom  Catharine  of 
Braganza,  Charles  n.'s  swarthy 
Kate,  dared  ask  to  be  her  executor.' 
Many  a  man's  fortune  was  made  by 
marriage-luck  in  the  old  days,  when 
heiresses  were  the  wards  of  the 
king,  and  royalty  would  provide  for 
a  &vourite  by  handing  over  an 
heiress  to  him.  ** 

There  are  some  families  in  whom 
luck  runs  as  an  heirloom.  Nearly 
every  walk  in  life  has  its  lucky 
names.  What  a  thin^  it  is  to  be 
bom  a  Grey,  and  be  m  the  diplo- 
matic service.  If  a  man  goes  up 
to  college  as  a  Kennedy  or  a  Lu^- 
ington,  he  is  sure  to  get  all  sorts  of 
classical  honours.  How  a  brace  or 
leash  of  brethren  sometimes  make 
a  sudden  start,  and  luck  helps  their 
undoubted  merit.  Look  on  the 
Sumners,  whereof  one  became 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
other  refused  the  Archbishopric  of 
York.  But  these  are  almost  his- 
torical :  to  take  some  modem  in- 
stances. LookattheSelwyns.  With- 
in a  few  months  one  has  become  a 
Lord  Justice,  and  another  a  Lord 
Bishop.  Within  a  few  months  the 
Karslakes  both  came  into  Parlia- 
ment, and  one  is  Attorney  General 
So  true  it  is  that  there  is  '  a  tide 
in  the  a&irs  of  men.'  If  you  take 
it  at  the  nick  of  time,  it  leads  on  to 
feme  and  fortune;  but  if  you  care- 
lessly allow  it  to  ebb  you  are  left 
stranded  on  the  beach.  Besides 
pmdent  marriages,  there  has  been 
another  lucky  eletnent  in  great 
houses   ^ce  the  peace.    Of  late 


years  luck  has  set  in  enormously  on 
behalf  of  our  territorial  magnates, 
that  is,  of  the  great  families.  Money 
may  be  infinitely  increased  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  land  cannot  be  in- 
creased. Everybody  wants  land. 
Every  one  is  ready  to  buy,  and 
few  are  willing  to  sell.  With  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  wealth  of  the  great 
landowners  has  enormously  in- 
creased. Sometimes  they  own  the 
ground  on  which  a  whole  city  or 
town  is  built ;  or  mines,  practically 
inexhaustible,  have  been  found  on 
their  properties;  or  they  have  opened 
up  large  seaports,  with  the  pros- 
perity of  a  Venice,  or  Amsterdam, 
belonging  to  them.  In  other  places 
lonely  shores  have  become  fsuBhion- 
able  watering-places,  covered  with 
crescents  and  villas.  '  The  great 
houses  have  been,  and  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  are,  to  our  political  system 
what  bones  are  to  the  body.  Un- 
seen, they  have  given  strength  and 
firmness  to  what  else  might  have 
been  a  gelatinous  mass.  No  king, 
or  demagogue^  or  soldier,  has  been 
able  to  mould  the  mass  because  of 
these  hard  substances,  It  is  the 
element  of  existence^  the  l)reeze  in 
the  brickj  ttie  hair  m  tiie  mortar, 
the  fibre  m  the  wood,  the  bones  in 
the  body,  which  they  contribute  to 
our  social  fabric — the  quality  of 
permanence  which  they  add  to  our 
institutions.  Let  the  sufi&age  be 
imiversal,  and  Earl  Derby  stand  for 
Lancashire,  does  any  one  know  any 
Hodgson  wno  would  have  a  chance  ? 
No  trade  can  flourish  that  for  every 
pound  does  not  pour  a  shilling  into 
the  treasury  of  a  Grosvenor  or  a 
Bentinck,  a  Bussell  or  a  Stanley,  a 
Neville  or  a  Gower.  They  own  tne 
soil,  and  rental  rises  with  wealth, 
as  uie  surfece  of  a  field  rises  from 
successive  deposits  of  guano.  Every 
year,  too,  the  pedestal  on  which  they 
stano^  the  greatoess  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  rises  and  spreads  wider. 
They  have  besides  their  wealth 
something  which  the  wealthiest  man 
can  neither  pretend  to  nor  buy — 
a  direct  connection  with  the  past 
history  of  an  imperial  race.  Duke- 
doms may  be  abolished  by  the  year 
aooo,  we  pretend  to  no  opinion— on 
that  point,  perhaps  no  man,  save 
ana 
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John  Stuart  Mill,  could  give  us  even 
a  reasonable  prophecy ;  but  of  this  we 
feel  assured,  that  if  they  are  not 
abolished,  an  English  dukedom  will 
in  that  year  be  a  prize  beyond  all 
social  compare — a  prize  such  as  a 
throne  is  now — a  position  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  all  that  is  great,  or 
ambitious,  or  rich,  among  a  race 
which  will  by  that  time  be  directly 
or  indirectly  over  half  the  world.' 
So  ixt  Mr,  Townsend. 

Many  curious  instances  of  indi- 
Tldual  luck  might  be  given.  Some 
time  ago  there  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  newspapers,  which,  I  believe, 
was  correct,  stating  that  an  old 
lady,  childless  and  friendless,  sud- 
denly made  up  her  mind  to  leave  a 
large  property  to  the  children  of 
some  chemist  or  greengrocer  at 
whose  shop  she  had  always  received 
great  civility.  It  is  worth  noting 
tliat  civility  has  always  had  luck 
as  an  ally.  There  is  the  story  told  of 
some  gentleman,  who,  on  a  battle- 
field happening  to  bow  with  much 
grace  to  some  officer  who  addressed 
him,  a  cannon  ball  just  went  through 
his  hair,  and  took  off  the  head  of 
the  other  one.  The  officer,  when  he 
saw  his  marvellous  escape,  justly 
observed,  that  a  man  never  lost  by 
politeness.  Another  curious  story 
of  luck  on  a  battle-field  is,  I  believe, 
perfectly  authentic.  A  ball  passed 
straight  through  a  man's  body,  and 
the  man  recovered.  Thus  much 
is  not  unparalleled,  but  there  was 
something  more,  highly  curious  and 
iuclqr.  The  man  was  consumptive 
and  had  formed  tubercles.  The 
ball  carried  away  the  tubercles,  and 
the  man  recovered,  not  only  from 
the  wound,  but  from  the  consump- 
tion. There  is  a  well-known  tra- 
ditional story,  which  I  should  be 
glad  to  see  authenticated,  of  the 
luniable  old  lady  who  left  all  her 
fortune  to  the  gentieman  who,  in 
a  thronged  church,  offered  her  a 
seat  in  his  pew.  He  was  probably 
the  gentleman  who  took  two  sit- 
tings, one  for  himself  and  one  for 
his  hat.  I  knew  myself  the  case  of 
a  man  who  committed  a  splendid 
imprudence,  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
all  luck.  He  wanted  to  buy  a  small 
estate  in  some  pretty  part  of  the 
country.    He  was  one  day  staying 


at  an  inn,  when  he  encountered  a 
very  agreeable  Btranger.  They 
sat  deep  into  the  night  smoking  and 
drinking.  This  gentleman  happened 
to  mention  the  kind  of  box  he  was 
wanting.  The  stranger  declared 
he  had  just  that  kind  of  thing  io 
sell,  and  enlarged  greatly  on  its 
merits  and  conveniences.  It  will  be 
hardly  credited  tliat  before  thev 
retired  to  rest  this  gentleman  had 
passed  over  to  a  perfect  stranger 
several  thousand  pounds,  receiving 
simply  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
money,  and  an  undertaking  to  oom- 

Elete  the  transaction.  It  might 
ave  been  thought  that  he  was 
completely  swindled,  or,  at  all  events, 
greatly  taken  in.  But  he  was  a 
lucky  fellow,  and  came  of  a  lucky 
family.  When  he  went  down  to  see 
the  place,  he  found  that  it  was 
everything  that  had  been  described 
to  him,  and,  in  fsict,  much  better; 
that  his  investment  was  really  one  of 
imusual  excellence.  The  next  in- 
stance may  be  called  one  of  luck, 
but  intends  also  to  show  that  fore- 
sight and  boldness  are  more  con- 
stant elements  in  luck  than  might 
be  imagined.  One  evening  many 
years  ago  there  was  a  conversation 
in  Glasgow  among  some  poor  young 
men  about  the  navigation  of  the 
Clyde.  They  were  talking  of  the 
fast-growing  commerce  on  the  Clyde, 
and  how  it  would  be  necessary  in 
time  to  widen  the  river  in  order  to 
allow  vessels  to  come  up  the  stream 
and  discharge  at  the  Broomielav. 
One  of  the  young  fellows  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  conversation,  and 
carried  away  an  idea.  He  car^ly 
inspected  the  ground,  and  saw  that 
at  some  future  day,  at  a  particular 
bend  of  the  river,  there  was  a  pro- 
jecting piece  of  groimd,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  one  who  believed  in 
the  prosperity  of  Glasgow,  would 
one  day  be  wanted.  He  strained 
every  possible  resource,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  buying  the  ground  for 
two  hundred  pounds.  The  dav 
came  sooner  than  was  expected. 
It  would  also  appear  tliat  this  was 
not  a  time  when  land  could  betaken 
without  the  consent  of  its  owner, 
and  the  question  of  compensation 
be  left  to  a  jury.  The  young  man 
asked   and  obtained  twenty-seven 
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thousand  pounds  for  that  piece  of 
land,  and  was  so  started  on  the 
prosperous  career  of  a  Glasgow 
merchant.  That  career  can  be  very 
lucky  and  prosperous  indeed,  for  I 
see  that  '  A.  K.  H.  B./  who  ought 
to  know  something  about  the  sub- 
ject, says  there  is  a  firm  there  which 
makes  Drofits  at  the  rate  of  four 
htmdrea  thousand  a  year. 

Our  remarks  on  'Luck  in  Fami- 
lies '  will,  however,  be  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  great  families  of 
England.  We  wiU,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, take  the  fortunes  of  the 
foimder  of  the  house  of  Phipps,  and 
the  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty, 
which  have  culminated,  respectiyely, 
in  the  marquisates  of  Normanby  and 
Lansdowne.  They  are  remarkable 
instances  of  industrial  success,  com- 
bined with  a  very  fair  proportion 
of  luck.  Not  altogether  dissimilar 
would  be  the  fortunes  of  the  house 
of  Strutt,  which  appropriately  cul- 
minated in  the  peerage  of  Belper. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of 
Phipps,  'this  our  Phipps,'  as  his 
biographer  calls  him,  was  bom  in 
an  obscure  part  of  New  Engkmd, 
the  son  of  a  gunsmith,  who  rejoiced 
in  twenty-fiye  other  chQdten  besides 
the  future  great  man.  From  his 
earliest  days  we  are  told  that  he 
bad  an  unaccountable  impulse  on 
his  mind  hinting  to  him  that  he 
was  bom  for  great  matters.  He  was, 
indeed,  always  noted  for  one  mark 
of  real  greatness  ~a  greatness  inde- 
pendent of  material  success,  namely, 
that  he  was  of '  a  most  incomparable 
generosity.'  Yet  at  twenty-three 
he  was  only  a  working  carpenter^ 
who,  haying  the  good  luck  to  marry 
a  well-to-do  young  widow,  was  able 
to  set  up  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  He  assured  his  incredu- 
lous wife  that  on  some  far-distant 
prosperous  day '  he  should  be  owner 
of  a  fair  brick  house  in  the  Green 
Lane  of  North  Boston ;  and  that,  it 
may  be,  this  would  not  be  all  that 
the  providence  of  God  would  bring 
him  to.'  His  first  speculations, 
however,  despite  this  presage  of 
good,  tumed  out  to  be  altogether  of 
a  disastrous  character.  In  the 
course  of  his  business  of  ship  build- 
ing he  heard  a  rumour  that  some- 
where off  the  Bahamas  there  was  a 


wreck  that  contained  a  mighty 
treasure.  From  shipbuilding  he 
had  tamed  sailor,  ana  now,  with  a 
genuine  adventurous  spirit  he  went 
to  England  to  see  if  he  could  find 
any  encouragement  at  Whitehall  for 
his  scheme  of  recovering  the  wreck. 
After  much  waiting,  he  was  at  last 
furnished  with  a  vessel,  and  sailed 
forth  upon  his  adventurous  quest 
But  precious  things  do  not  reveal 
themselves  all  at  once  to  the  seekers. 
His  sailors  rose  in  mutiny  against 
him,  and  when  he  had  replaced 
them  by  a  new  set,  these  proved  so 
unsafe  that  ho  thought  it  best  to 
retum  to  England;  yet  before  he 
did  so,  beiDg  off  Hispaniola,  he  con- 
trived '  by  &e  policy  of  his  address ' 
to  worm  out  of  a  very  old  man  some 
farther  information  about  the  lost 
treasure-ship.  When  he  returned  to 
the  court  of  England  of  course  the 
old  stoiy  of  incredulity,  delay,  and 
disappointment  was  once  more  re- 
peated. The  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
however,  with  one  or  two  others, 
charmed  with  his  conversation  and 
address,  were  willing  to  run  a  risk ; 
and  so  he  waa  enabled  to '  set  sail 
for  the  fishing-ground  which  had 
been  so  well  baited  half  an  hundred 
years  before.'  He  had  with  him  a 
tender,  and  when  he  got  to  Port  de 
la  Plata,  with  infinite  pains  he 
fashioned  out  of  a  cotton  tree  a  canoe 
or  'penaga,'  which  would  carry 
eight  or  ten  oars.  His  device  was 
that  the '  periaga'  should  explore  the 
dangerous  ^oals  which  would  rise 
within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  yet  were  so 
steep  that  a  vessel  striking  against 
them  would  sink  down  countless 
fjEitiioms  deep  into  the  ocean.  These 
shoals  were  known  by  the  empha- 
tic title  of  the  Boilers. 
One  day  the  men  were  out  in  the 

Seriaga,  peering  about,  as  they  had 
one  on  many  a  fruitless  day  before. 
One  of  them,  gazing  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  clear  water,  saw  the 
maiine  plant  called  the  sea  feather 
wafting  out  of  a  rook,  and  desired 
one  of  the  Indian  divers  to  pluck  it 
up  that  they  might  not  retum  alto- 
gether empty-handed.  The  diver 
brought  up  the  feather,  and  he  also 
brought  them  back  a  marvellous 
story.     He  said  that  dose  by  the 
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rook  where  he  foiind  the  sea-feathe^ 
there  were  numbers  of  great  guim 
lying  about.  The  men  were  ntterly 
astonished,  and  told  the  Indian  to 
dive  again.  This  time  he  brought 
up  a  large  lump  of  silver,  worth 
some  hundred  pounds.  They  now 
fixed  a  buoy  to  mark  the  spot,  and 
rowed  back  to  the  ship.  They  kept 
their  discovery  secret  for  a  time, 
putting  aside  *  the  sow  of  sflver '  in 
the  cabin  until  the  captain  should 
notice  it  '  At  last  he  saw  ii  See- 
ingit,  he  cried  out  with  some  agony, 
"Why,  what  is  this?  Whence 
comes  this?"  And  then,  with 
changed  countenances,  they  told 
him  now  and  where  they  got  ii 
"Then,"  said  he,  "Thanks  be  to 
God,  we  are  made  I" ' 

He  might  indeed  well  say  so. 
That '  fedr  brick  house  in  the  Green 
Lane'  was  assured  to  him.  They 
took  up  thirty-two  tons  of  silver. 
Over  the  silver  had  grown  a  crust 
like  limestone,  several  inches,  which 
they  had  to  break  through  with  in- 
struments, '  when  whole  bushels  of 
rusly  pieces  of  eight  would  come 
tumbling  out'  Moreover,  they 
found  great  quantities  of  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones.  The 
value  of  the  whole  was  close  on 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
And  now  dreadful  apprehensions 
seized  upon  the  mind  of  'this  our 
Phipps,'  at  last  so  lucky.  He  was 
afraid  lest  the  sailors  should  rise 
in  mutiny  and  take  the  treasure  for 
themselves.  He  made  all  sorts  of 
vows  *  if  the  Lord  would  carry  him 
safe  home  to  England  with  what  he 
had  now  given  him  to  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas  and  of  the 
treasures  hid  in  the  sands.'  He 
came  home  safely,  and  the  Buke  of 
Albemarle,  to  whom  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil  fell,  certainly  had  his 
*  fling  of  luck.'  Phipps'  share  was 
sixteen  thousand  pounds;  and  the 
Duke,  with  much  gallantry,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  cup  for  his 
wife  worth  a  thousand  ][)ounds. 
The  king  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  So  great 
was  now  his  reputation  for  courage 
and  ability  that  James  II.  would 
willingly  have  retained  him  in  Eng- 
land; but  his  heart  was  set  upon 
that  'feir  green  house,'  and  with 


the  title  of  High  Sheriff  of  New 
England  he  returned  home  to  set 
about  constructing  it  On  his  way 
home  he  again  revisited  the  scene 
of  the  vrreck,  and  made  some  very 
handsome  pickings  there. 

The  career  of  Sir  William  Fhipps 
henceforth  becomes  historicaL  On 
his  return  home  he  caused  himself 
to  be  christened,  being  then  thirty- 
nine.  '  I  have  divers  time8,'he  said, 
'  been  in  danger  of  my  life,  and  I 
have  been  brought  to  see  that  I  owe 
my  life  to  Hi-m  that  has  given  a 
life  so  often  to  me.'  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  much  of  his  religion 
henceforth  consisted  in  burning 
harmless  old  ladies,  whom,  as  Hi^ 
Sheriff,  he  considered  to  be  guilty 
of  witchcraft.  His  ruling  idea  hence- 
forth was  the  conquest  of  Canada; 
and  though  the  armament  which  he 
conducted  against  the  French  was 
unsuccessful,  yet  he  paved  the  way 
for  its  eventual  subjujgatioiL  His 
intense  devotion  to  his  wife^  who 
bore  him  no  children,  is  a  touch- 
ingly  beautiful  feature  in  his  cha- 
racter. He  died  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  forty-five.  Before  his 
deaui  we  find  him  brought  into 
connection  with  one  Gonstantine 
Phipps.  This  gentleman  was,  most 
probably,  his  nephew,  throu^  one 
of  his  one-and-twenty  brothers.  To 
him  also  he  probably  bequeathed 
the  bulk  of  his  fortune.  This  Gon- 
stantine Phipps  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  ana  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland;  he  is  noted  for 
his  having  returned  to  his  practice 
at  the  bar  after  he  lost  the  seals. 
His  son  married  the  heiress  of  the 
third  Earl  of  Ang^esea;  and&eson 
of  this  son  was  raised  to  the  peerage 
of  llreland  under  the  title  of  Mul- 
grave.  Afterwards  the  title  became 
Viscount  Normanby  and  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  and  its  last  possessor, 
who,  with  all  his  imputed  faflings, 
was  a  most  able  ana  accomplished 
man,  became  Marquis  of  Normanby. 
But  the  honest,  hardfaring  man— 
the  lucky  finder  of  the  treaisures  in 
the  Spanish  seas— is  just}^  r^;anled 
as  i£e  founder  of  the  )iouse  of 
Phipps,  of  courtier  fomq. 

The  founder  of  the  house  of  Petty 
has  told  us  much  of  hJs  h^iy 
in  that  curious  autobiograpbic  4oea- 
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inent,  his  will.  His  father  was  a 
clothier,  and  'also  did  die  his  own 
clothes.'  As  a  boy,  the  illustrious 
Petty  had  a  passion  for  knowledge 
and  for  making  and  accumulating 
money.  Ho  talks  of  'getting  up 
mathematics'  and  'getting  up 
money'  as  beins  very  much  the 
name  kind  of  thing.  Even  as  a 
lad,  when  he  went  to  Normandy  in 
a  vessel,  he  played  the  merchant, 
and  made  a  matter  of  sixty  pounds. 
He  then  spent  several  years  on  the 
continent,  and,  it  seems,  exhausted 
his  funds.  He  told  Aubrey  that  in 
Paris  he  lived  for  a  week  on  two  or 
three  pennyworth  of  walnuts.  Lat^r 
he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  also 
admitted  a  member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians.  He  tells  us,  also, 
that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
'several  Clubs  of  the  Virtuous.' 
The  expression  is  curious  enough  as 
a  description  of  a  club,  but  what 
Petty  meant  was  the  Virtuosi,  As 
a  physician  he  performed  his  fiamous 
cure  of  Anne  Green.  This  woman 
had  been  hung,  and  after  execution 
had  been  suspended  for  half  an 
hour,  and  finally  her  friends  had 
rolled  her  about  and  stamped  on 
her  before  she  should  come  to  the 
knife  of  the  dissector.  Petty  suc- 
ceeded in  resuscitating  her,  and 
she  lived  for  many  years.  But 
his  famous  pecuniary  achievements 
were  made  m  the  settlement  of  Ire- 
land, after  the  suppression  of  the 
Bebellion,in  1641.  Petty  was  then 
physician  to  the  army.  He  perceived 
that  this  was  a  great  opportunity 
of  making  a  fortune.  He  procured 
a  contract  for  the  '  admeasurement ' 
of  forfeited  lands.  He  made  thirteen 
thousand  pounds  by  the  contract, 
and  then  purchased  from  the 
soldiers,  at  low  rates,  those  for- 
feited lands  of  which  they  had  de- 
bentures. He  must  have  made 
very  lucky  bargains;  for  Aubrey 
says  that  these  lands  were  worth 
dghteen  thousand  a  year  to  him. 
These  enormous  gains  occasioned 
much  envy  and  ill-feeling.  One  of 
Ohver  Cromwell's  knights  chal- 
lenged him ;  but  Petty  said  that  he 
was  a  nearsighted  man,  and  if  they 
fought,  thev  must  fight  with  car- 
penters' adzes  in  a  dark  cellar. 
The  Bestoration  saved  him.    Al- 


though be  had  been  a  warm  Grom- 
wellite,  he  dexterously  contrived 
that  he  should  be  regarded  as  a 
devoted  adherent  of  the  new  govern- 
ment He  was  made  Surveyor- 
General  of  Ireland,  and  all  his  terri- 
torial possessions  were  secured  to 
him  by  the  Act  of  Settlement.  The 
survey  which  lie  made  of  Ireland 
was  a  great  national  service.  From 
Mount  Mongarto,  in  Kerry,  his  eye 
could  sweep  over  fifty  thousand 
acres  all  his  own.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  busied  himself  about 
mines,  fisheries,  ironworks,  and  the 
timber  trade.  Petty  was  clever  in 
all  kinds  of  ways,  and  had  a  remark- 
ably inventive  faculty ;  he  had  the 
manners  of  a  courtier  and  the  ver- 
satility of  an  actor;  but  he  made 
money  with  a  kind  of  intuition  of 
genius.  Pepys  has  a  mention  of 
him:  '  ist  February,  1684.  Thence 
to  Whitehall;  where,  in  the  Duke's 
chamber,  the  King  came  and  stayed 
an  hour  or  two,  laughing  at  Sir  W. 
Petty,  who  was  then  about  his  boat, 
and  at  Gresham  College  in  general ; 
at  which  poor  Petty  was,  I  perceived, 
at  some  .loss ;  but  did  argue  dis- 
creetly, and  bear  the  unreasonable 
follies  of  the  King's  objections,  and 
other  bystanders,  with  great  dis- 
cretion ;  and  offered  to  take  odds 
against  the  King's  best  boat;  but 
the  King  would  not  lay,  but  cried 
him  down  with  words  only.'  Petty 
married  a  lady  whom  Aubrey  de- 
scribes as  'very  beautiful,  brown, 
with  glorious  eyes.'  He  died  in 
Piccadilly,  nearly  opposite  the  office 
of '  London  Society.'  His  widow  was 
made  Baroness  of  Shelbume  in  her 
own  right;  her  youngest  son  be- 
came Earl  of  Shelbume.  Besides 
his  property  in  England,  he  owned 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  square 
miles  of  land  in  Ireland.  All  his 
children  died  before  him,  so  he  left 
his  vast  estates  to  his  nephew,  the 
Hon.  John  Fitzmaurice,  who  as* 
sumed  the  nam^  of  Petty,  and  was 
noadea  British  peer,  under  the  title 
of  Baron  Wycombe.  A  grandson  of 
this  nobleman  was  the  late  cele- 
brated Marquis,  whose  social  gather- 
ings at  Bowood  and  Berkeley  Square 
were  so  remarkable,  and  who  is 
understood  to  have  refused  the 
Pukedom  of  Kerry. 
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The  real  founder  of  the  Belper 
peerage  iraa  Jedediah  Strait    His 
father  was  a  country  yeoman,  and 
the  Derhyahire  legend   coes,  that 
Jedediah,  as  a  mere  child,  ufied  to 
construct  miniature  waterfalls  on 
the  little  stream  that  glided  through 
his  father's  fields.      He,  too,  was 
lucky  in  liis  marriage,  although  the 
luck  is  not  at  first  sight  very  ob- 
vious.    His  wife's  family  all   be- 
longed to  the  hosiery  trade,  and  the 
young  man's  thoughts  were   thus 
directed  into  a  channel  in  which 
he  was  enabled  to  do  justice  to  his 
remarkably  inTentive  faculty.     He 
constructea  a  curious  and  compli*' 
cated  machine,  the  parent  of  the 
lace  frame,  for  the  manufacture  of 
ribbed  stockings,  and  removed  to 
Derby,  where  he  worked  his  inven- 
tion under  a  patent    Here  another 
stroke  of  luck  happened  to  him. 
A  certain  individual  of  the  name 
of  Arkwright,  who  had  the  notion 
tlmt    he    had   devised    a    cotton- 
spinning  invention,  applied  to  Mr. 
Strutt  and  his  partner  for  capital 
to  CArry  it  into  effect    Tlio  great 
scientific  sagacity  of  Jedediah  Strutt 
at  once  detected  the  extraordinary 
importance  of  the  invention.     A 
partnership  was  speedily  arranged ; 
and  in  tliat  most  pleasant  village  of 
Gromford,    close    by    tlie    lovely 
scenery  of  Matlock,  the  first  cotton- 
spinning  mill  was  erected.    Soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Strutf  s  own  inven- 
tion was  applied  to  the  weaving  of 
calicoes.     Thus  that  great  manu- 
facture was  cradled  in  Derbyshire 
which  became  so  fruitful  a  source 
of  modem    industrial    prosperity. 
He  had  four  splendid  mills  at  Bel- 
per, where  he  fixed  his  residence, 
the  Gromford  property,  where  they 
have  a  magnificent  seat,  eventually 
accruing  to  the  Arkwriglits.    For 
three  generations  the  fbmily  of  the 
Strutta,  widely  ramifying  through- 
out the  country,  were   the   chief 
manufacturing  powers   and   great 
social  influence  in  Derbyshire.  They 
have  also  been  largely  noted  for 
their  munificence  and  public  spirit. 
Their  splendid  liberality  in  the  pro- 
motion of  useful  public  objects,  and 
especially  in  attending  to  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  their  work- 
people, is  one  of  the  most  useful 


and  brilliant  examples  of  the  sym- 
pathy that  ought  to  exist  between 
the  gentry  and  the  ouvrihrt  class. 
The  great  industrial  sujocesB  of  te 
StruttB    has    always    been  joined 
with  a  thorough  love  of  liteiatnre 
and   the   arts.    We  find   Thomss 
Moore,  the  poet,  when  residing  in 
Derbyshire,  thus   mentioning  the 
StruttB  in  the  year  1811 :— 'TSiere 
are  three  brotiiers  of  them,  and  they 
are  supposed  to  have  a  million  of 
money  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween them.    They  have  fine  fumi- 
lies  of  daughters,  and  are  fond  of 
literature,  music,  and  all  those  ele- 
gancies which  their  riches  enable 
them  80  amply  to  indolge  them- 
selves with.  ...  I  like  the  Strutts 
exceedingly ;  and  it  is  not  the  least 
part  of  my  g^ratification  to  find  a 
very  pretty  girl  of  sixteen  reading 
the  sixth  book  of  Virgil  and  not  at 
all   spoilt  by  it    This  is  Joseph 
Strutt's  eldest  girl— a  classic,  ana  a 
poetess  into  the  bargain.    Indeed, 
they  have  quite  a  nest  of  young 
poets  in  that  family.      I  do  not 
think  I  wrote  half  so  well  when 
I  was  their  age.    Then  they  hsTO 
fine  pianofortes,  magnificent  organs, 
splendid    houses,   most    excellent 
white  soup;  so  that  I  passed  my 
time  very  agreeably  among  than, 
and  Bessy  came  away  loaded  with 
picsents.' 

Mr.  Edward  Strutt,  the  grandson 
of  the  famous  Jedediah,  a  Cunbridge 
man,  was  long  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  achieved  a 
very  considerable  parliamentary  re- 
putation. HewasmadeChanodlor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  in  the 
year  1854,  by  Lord  Aberde^L  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  however,  it  be- 
came necessary  that  he  should  re- 
sign that  post,  to  make  way  for 
another  j^^rsonage.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  place  was  wanted  for  Earl 
Granville.  It  was  certainly  not 
very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Strutt 
that  he  should  thus  be  made  a  con- 
venience of,  and  he  frankly  con- 
fessed that  the  matter  caused  him 
much  pain.  His  great  claim  on  bis 
partyf was  not,  however,  overlooked. 
In  1856  the  Queen  intimated  her  in- 
tention of  conferring  a  peerage  upon 
him.  'The Queen,' wrote  Lord Pal- 
merston,  '  was  desirous  of  marking 
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the  IntereBt  which  she  took  in  the  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  the  highest 

great  manufacturing  interest  of  the  possible  academical  distinction,  that 

country,  and  she  had  observed  that  among  our  nobility  has  only  been  ri* 

this  important  element  of  national  Tailed  by  another  Derbyshire  noble, 

wealth  hod  not  as  yet  been  suitably  the  present  Duke  of  Devonshire, 

represented  in  the  Upper  House.'  Having   thus  not   undeservedly 

Belper  was  very  appropriately  se-  civen  the  pas  to  those  ennobled  in- 

loctod  for  the  new  title.   We  aro  sure  dustrious  fiamilies  where  great  luck 

that  the  peerage  of  Belper  will  be  has  boenjoined  with  great  ability,  we 

handed  on  with  unabated  lustre,  shall  venture,  on  a  future  day,  on 

Lord  Belper's  eldest  son,  the  Hon.  more  personal  details  and  adven- 

Mr.    Strntt,   was    recently   senior  tures. 


THEIOE  WON. 

THERE  fell  a  shadow  on  a  goodly  house. 
From  wing-drooped  cedar,  nay,  nor  arm-stretched  oak 
The  gloom  descended.    Down  it  fell  like  night, 
A  shadow  deep  of  tyranny  and  wrong. 
Where  all  had  once  been  sunlight  in  the  hearts 
Of  those  indwellers.    Gracious  were  they  both. 
Loving  and  constant;  daughter  and  matron  mother; 
Purer  tlian  flowers  that  at  hot  feasts  die  swift. 
Slain  for  man's  pleasure. 

Drooping  by  the  sea 
They  watched  the  barks  that  idly  sat  the  tide, 
Eocking  at  rest.    Spoke  then  the  mother  heart 
Out  of  the  fulness  of  its  fresher  pain  :— 

'  See,  Iza,  yonder  as  the  tide  slips  off, 
The  boats  have  settled  and  are  moved  no  more. 
Oh,  child,  that  so  our  lives  might  slip  away 
And  we  could  rest  and  so  be  moved  no  more.' 

But  Iza,  gazing  where  the  flats  grew  red 
With  the  &r-flushing  of  the  down-gone  sun. 
Cried  '  Mother,  there  is  hope  about  the  sea. 
For  other  tides  will  rise  and  lift  the  keels, 
And  they  will  dance  upon  a  fresh-rolled  wave 
And  bless  the  waters  as  they  float  in  joy. 
Nay,  see,  beneath  the  shade  of  yon  still  skiff 
That  darkened  pool  whereon  no  red  gleam  falls 
Shall  with  a  next  sun's  tide  bo  lighted  white 
With  silver  rays  to  guide  the  backward  roll 
And  heavy  coming  of  the  homebound  sea.' 

'  A  homebound  bark  is  on  the  homebound  sea. 
How  shall  we  welcome  it?  with  smiles  or  tears?' 

'  With  smiles,  my  mother;  snrely  yet  with  smiles : 
All  is  not  lost,  although  my  father^s  rage ' 

*  The  husband  whom  he  brings  yon,  will  you  wed  ?' 

Iza  was  silent    But  the  working  grief 
Came  back  upon  her  face  like  sudden  ago. 
Until  the  two  seemed  sisters  in  their  years. 
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*  If  only  I  oould  know/  she  cped, '  if  quIj  Ipiow 
My  way  beyond  this  labyrinth  of  ills. — 
To  do  my  father's  will  were  simplest,  best^ 
If  but  I  wronged  no  other.    I  might  learn 
In  time— please  God— to  do  my  daty  straight 
By  even  a  stranger  hnsband ;  and  might  learn 
To  love  him  for  the  duty  that  I  owed. 
If  not,— why  then  a  grave  beneath  the  sea 
That  flows  in  piiy,  granted  to  my  prayers. 
Would  drown  out  all.' 

*  But  Sydney  ?    What  of  him  ? 
Toor  Sydney,  whose  mystmous  absence  weighs * 

'  Ay,  but  my  Sydney !    Better  had  I  died 
When  o'er  the  Afiric  wave  you  bore  me  home : 
Oh,  mother,  mother,  better  had  I  died ; 
Far  better  the  deep  waters  than  these  tears 
I  shed  for  him.    Oh,  better,  better,  flung 
Even  to  the  hungry  shark  that  followed  fast 
The  poor  dead  mariner  cast  dead  a-lee 
Had  I,  too,  perished ;  better  'neath  the  whirl 
And  froth  of  the  vexed  ocean  had  I  swooned 
Than  die  this  living  death.    Oh,  I  am  mad 
To  voice  my  griefe  in  the  dread  face  of  yours. — 
Forgive — ^forgive  me !' 

As  she  spoke  she  cast 
Her  fiEice  upon  her  mother's  bosom  down, 
And  lay  enfolded  in  the  sheltering  arms ; 
The  same  that  bore  her  o'er  the  Alrio  wave, 
Defying  the  dread  monsters  of  the  deep. 
And  laid  her  softly  in  her  English  home. 

Long  rested  they  thus  mute ;  no  stir  of  words 
More  breaking  the  sweet  strain  of  that  great  chime 
Of  liquid  music  whispering  speech  with  heaven— 
As  the  receding  waters  wept  their  way 
And  down  the  sandy  rills  left  tears  behind. 

Meantime  the  living  tides  grew  strong  once  more 
With  a  fresh  murmur ;  and  the  up-called  waves 
3Iade  motion  like  a  joy  that  would  come  back. 

Lifting  her  face  to  listen,  Iza  drew 

Her  mother's  arm  through  hers.    Thus,  waiting  long, 

Until  the  unmistaken  flow  of  floods 

Drew  sundry  pools  in  one,  and  the  long  stretch 

Of  water-meadows  clothed  the  half-way  sands. 

The  two  kissed  silently,  and  moving  slow 

Drew  home.    And  bitter  word  no  more  was  spoke 

Of  all  the  day  might  bring  of  all  its  dread : 

Love  was  on  earth,  and  God  was  on  the  sea. 

With  morning,  came  the  fruitful  ship  to  shore  : 
With  morning,  leaped  her  eager  crew  to  land. — 
Two  men,  the  first  to  quit  her  deck,  set  forth 
For  that  lone  house  on  which  the  shadow  fell. 

The  doors  flew  wide  at  their  dread  master's  call. 
The  wife  unto  her  husband's  bosom  drew. 
Forgetful  half  of  written  wrongs  in  sight 
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Of  that  familiar  form  so  loog  nnseen. 
Of  that  fiuniliar  form  so  onoe  well  loved. 
The  daughter  next,  with  soft  tmlifted  e^eB, 
Yielded  her  lips  to  a  cold  sire's  caress. 

Apart  the  moody  stranger  stood ;  his  face 
Tamed  to  the  &i  west  window  of  the  hall. 
His  hack  towards  the  sunlight^  moTeless,  mute. 

The  household  greeting  o'er,  the  fother  turned 
And  gave  his  daughters  hand  to  that  strange  sucst 
On  whom  no  welcome  felL    Still  mute  he  stood, 
like  statue  of  a  king.    Sweet  eyes,  that  rained 
Pearls  at  his  feet,  not  moved  him ;  nor  the  cry 
That  from  the  mother's  hosom  burst. 

He  turned 
At  length,  and,  setting  back  his  steps,  stood  far. 
As  though  he  shook  the  dust  from  off  his  feet 
That,  caught  from  those  inhospitable  floors. 
Had  thrown  a  stain  upon  his  nobleness ; 
Nor  deigned  to  take  the  hand  thus  offered  up 
In  sacrifice. 

'  A  little  span,'  he  cried, 
'  The  victim  asks  before  the  sacrifice. 
Wert  thou  old  Jephtha,  hardened  man,  and  this 
The  daughter  of  uiy  promise,  still  awhile 
Among  the  glorious  mountains  should  she  go. 
Before  the  sword.    Thy  stroke  is  swift  and  sure. 
See  1    The  sharp  edge  of  pain  hath  out  her  breast 
So  deep,  her  constant  heart  itself  is  dead. 
She  was  a  plighted  maid,  serene  in  lova 
What  is  she  now?    A  sold  and  bartered  wife! 
Yet  will  I  take  her^when  her  tears  are  dry. 
I  think  that  I  may  stay  them,  for  I  see 
A  soft  light  lurking  in  their  soulful  depths 
As  now  they  first  meet  mine.    Oh  1  sainted  eyes. 
Look  up,  and  fear  not  I    Lovelier  sweet  to  me 
For  duty  done,  mistaken  though  it  be. 
Be  restftil,  sweet  1  and  leave  all  care  to  heaven ; 
Thy  du^  now  and  love  go  hand  in  hand. 
Like  children  of  one  home  amid  the  flowers. 
Bound  by  a  chain  of  flowers.    You  marvel,  love  ? 
Hear  me ;— >hear  all ;  my  words  will  be  but  brief.' 

'  No  sooner  did  I  hear  of  that  mad  rage 

Which  stood  between  me  and  my  life-set  hopes. 

Than  I  recalled  how  Afric's  suns  'fore  now 

Have  turned  men's  brains.    Some  leechcraft  had  I  known 

In  earlier  years.    This  stood  me  now  in  stead. 

Far  sailing  towards  the  burning  Afric  plains, 

I  sought  this  man  whose  raging  brain  the  sun^ 

Sole  riding  shadoless  o'er  the  arid  wastes. 

Had  smitten.    Tender  as  a  son  to  him. 

He  said,  was  I.    In  God's  sweet  truth  I  was 

His  son—the  chosen  husband  of  his  child. 

Of  that  hot  malady  heaven  saw  him  cured. 

But  still  the  deadlier  malady  remained ; 

That  moral  blindness  justifying  wrong 

Under  a  specious  name,  turning  blest  duty 
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Even  to  a  heinotu  orime.    Forgive  me,  sir. 

If  I  Bpeftk  plainly ;  honesty  is  best : 

You  loved  me  for  it  when  yon  knew  me  first 

I  spoke  yon  plainly,  as  I  speak  you  now. 

When  first  you  fee'd  me  with  a  danghter'a  hand. 

T  said  it  was  a  sinful,  gnevous  wrong. 

This  forcing  duty  from  its  one  smooth  way, 

And  heaping  peril  on  immortal  souls 

Through  stroug  temptation  in  the  barren  heart 

Kobbed  of  its  rights.    Yoo,  in  your  right  of  love. 

Took  this  dear  lady,  Iza's  mother,  here : 

How  had  you  raged,  if  sire  of  hers  had  turned 

An  adder's  ear  uuto  your  true  beBeeching?— 

Yet,  if  yon  will,  forbid  me  now  my  suit 

My  name  is  Sydney.    I  am  he  you  swoie 

Should  never  wed  with  Izo.    Duty,  too, 

I  owe  her  sire,  or  worthy  less  were  I 

To  mate  with  her.    Say  that  you  now  forbid 

That  suit  of  love  which  made  me  quit  my  love 

To  sue  for  life  for  you  'neath  Afric's  suns. 

Why,  then  I  shall  go  henoe  a  little  space. 

And  wait  till  you  are  stricken  down  once  more 

With  sight  of  sorrow  in  your  one  child's  fsuce, 

As,  wasting  day  by  day,  her  sweet  eyes  seek 

That  far-off  sun  tliat  shines  on  me  alike 

As  even  on  her,  though  Afric's  land  be  mine 

And  England's  hers,  crying,  "  We  have  one  Father 

In  heaven,  but  neither  has  a  sire  on  earth." 

Nay,  Iza,  cast  not  at  his  iron  feet 

Your  knees;  his  malady  is  past  cure  now. 

If  now  it  yields  not    Mother  of  my  love ! 

You,  too,  a  suppliant  ?    He  is  worthy,  sure. 

Who,  thus  supported,  asks  a  priceless  gift 

Twice  given  already.    I'urn  yon,  sir,  at  last, 

A  father's  eye  upon  me  ?    Is  it  so  ? 

You  gave  her  to  me  once,  beyond  the  deeps, 

A  poor  physician's  fee,  in  promise  held. 

She's  mine,  you  say  ?    Why,  then,  I  take  soft  leave 

To  clasp  her.    Here,  upon  tiiis  sheltering  heart. 

Tender  and  duteous,  lay  thy  burthen  down ! 

Seel  the  great  waters  have  returned  their  tides. 

The  gallant  argosies  of  all  the  world 

Are  coursing  to  their  havens  ;~we  to  ours. 

The  billowy  crests  that  lift  the  freighted  craft 

Sparkle  to  heaven  ;  the  very  air  is  filled 

With  breezes  by  the  wings  of  angel  hosts 

Set  stirring.    Oh  I  the  world  is  wonderous  fair : 

Bless  heaven  for  all  things,  0  my  love— my  wifel' 

EucANOiLi  L.  Hebvey. 
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CHAPTBB  IX. 

HAUNTED. 


AHUNDEED  years  ago  there 
was  scarce  a  decent  conntry- 
house  ia  England  or  Scotland  that 
did  not  pride  itself  on  two  advan- 
tages— tne  inexhaustible  resources 
of  its  cellar  and  the  undoubted  re- 
spectability of  its  ghost.  "Whether 
the  generous  contents  of  the  one  had 
not  something  to  do  with  the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  the  other,  I  will 
not  take  upon  me  to  decide ;  but  in 
thoFe  times  hall,  castle,  manor- 
house,  and  even  wayside  inn  were 
haunted  every  one.  The  phantoms 
used  to  be  as  yarious,  too,  as  the 
figures  in  a  pfmtomimc.  grains  of 
unaccountable  music  sometimes 
floated  in  the  air.  Invisible  car- 
riages rolled  into  courtyards  at 
midnight,  and  door -bells  rang 
loudly,  pulled  by  unearthly  visitors, 
who  were  heard  but  never  seen.  If 
you  woke  at  twelve  o'clock  yon  were 
sure  to  find  a  nobleman  in  court- 
dress,  or  a  lady  in  farthingale  and 
high-heeled  shoes,  warming  a  pair 
of  ringed  and  wasted  hands  at  the 
embers  of  your  wood-fire;  failing 
these,  a  favourite  sample  of  the 
supernatural  consisted  of  some  pale 
woman  in  white  garments,  with  her 
black  hair  all  over  her  shouldera 
and  her  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 
In  one  instance  I  remember  a 
posting-house  frequented  by  the 
ppirit  of  an  ostler  with  a  wooden 
leg;  but  perhaps  the  most  blood- 
chilling  tale  of  all  is  that  which 
treats  of  an  empty  chamber  having 
its  floor  sprinkled  with  flour  to  de- 
tect the  traces  of  its  mysterious 
visitant,  and  the  dismay  with  which 
certain  horror-stricken  watchers 
saw  footsteps  printing  themselves 
off  one  by  one,  on  the  level  spotless 
surface— footsteps,  plain  and  pal- 
pable, but  of  the  Fearful  Presence 
nothing  more! 

As  with  houses  in  those,  so  is  it 
vith  men  in  these  days.  Most  of  the 


people  I  have  known  in  life  were 
haunted :  so  haunted,  indeed,  that, 
for  some  the  infliction  has  led  at 
last  to  madness,  though,  in  most 
instances,  productive  only  of  ab- 
stracted demeanour,  wandering  at- 
tention, idiotic  cross-purposes,  ge- 
neral imbecility  of  intellect,  and,  on 
occasion,  reckless  hilarity  with 
quaint  wild  incoherent  talk.  These 
haunted  head-pieces,  too,  get  more 
and  more  dilapidated  every  day; 
but  how  to  exorcise  them,  that  is 
the  difficulty!  What  spells  shall 
have  power  to  banish  the  evil  spirit 
from  its  tenement,  and  lay  it  in  the 
Red  Sea  ?  if,  indeed,  that  is  the  loca- 
lity to  which  phantoms  should  pro- 
perly be  consigned.  Haunted  men 
are,  of  all  their  kind,  the  most  un- 
happy; and  you  shall  not  walk 
along  a  I^ondon  street  without 
meeting  them  by  the  dozen. 

The  dwelling  exclusively  on  one 
idea,  if  not  in  itself  an  incipient 
symptom,  tends  to  produce,  ere 
long,  confirmed  insanity.  Yet  how 
many  people  have  we  seen  going 
about  with  the  germs  of  so  fearful  a 
calamity  developing  themselves  into 
maturity!  This  man  is  haunted  by 
hope,  that  by  fear,— others  by  re- 
morse, regret,  remembrance,  desire, 
or  discontent.  Each  cherishes  his 
ghost  with  exceeding  care  and  ten- 
derness, giving  it  up,  as  it  were, 
room  after  room  in  the  house,  till 
by  degrees  it  pervades  the  whole 
tenement,  and  there  is  no  place  left 
for  a  moro  remunerative  lodger, 
healthy,  substantial^  and  real.  I 
have  seen  people  so  completely 
under  the  dominion  of  expectation, 
that  in  their  morbid  anticipation  of 
the  Future,  they  could  no  more 
enjoy  the  pleasures  afforded  by  tlie 
Present  than  the  dead.  I  have 
known  others  for  whom  the  bright- 
est sunshine  that  ever  shone  was 
veiled  by  a  cloud  of  apprehension. 
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lest  stormB  should  be  larking  below 
their  horizon  the  while,  who  would 
not  so  much  as  confess  themselves 
happy  because  of  a  conyiction  such 
happiness  was  not  to  last, — and  for 
whom  time  being— >as  is  reasonable 
—only  temporal  could  bring  neither 
comfort  nor  relief.  It  is  rarer  to 
find  humanity  suffering  from  the 
tortures  of  remorse,  a  sensation 
seldom  tmaccompanied,  indeed,  by 
misgivings  of  detection  and  future 
punishment;  still  when  it  does 
fasten  on  a  victim,  this  Nemesis  is 
of  all  others  the  most  cruel  and 
vindictive.  Begret,  however,  has 
taken  possession  of  an  attic,  in 
most  of  our  houses,  and  refuses 
obstinately  to  be  dislodged.  It  is  a 
quiet,  well-behaved  ghost  enough, 
interfering  but  little  with  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  family,  con- 
tent to  sit  in  a  dark  comer  weeping 
feebly  and  wringing  its  hands^  but 
with  an  inconvenient  and  reprehen- 
sible tendency  to  emerge  on  special 
occasions  of  rejoicing  and  festivity, 
to  obtrude  its  unwelcome  presence 
when  the  other  inmates  are  glad- 
dened by  any  unusual  beauty  of 
sight  or  sound. 

Discontent,  perhaps,  shouldhardly 
be  dignified  with  the  titie  of  a  ghost. 
He  resembles  rather  those  Brownies 
and  Lubbers  of  northern  supersti- 
tion, who,  unsightiy  and  even  ludi- 
crous in  appearance,  were  not  yet 
without  their  use  in  performing  the 
meaner  offices  of  a  household.  If 
properly  treated  and  never  dragged 
into  xmdue  notice,  the  Brownie 
would  sweep  up  tiie  hearth,  bring 
in  the  fuel,  milk  the  cows,  and  take 
upon  him  the  rough  work  generally, 
in  an  irregular,  uncouth,  but  still 
tolerably  efficient  style.  So  perhaps 
a  spirit  of  discontent,  kept  withm 
proper  bounds,  may  prove  the  un- 
suspected mainspriog  of  much  use- 
foJ  labour,  much  vigorous  effort, 
much  eventual  success.  The  spur 
is  doubtiess  a  disagreeable  instru- 
ment to  the  horse,  and  its  misappli- 
cation has  lost  many  a  race  ere  now ; 
but  there  is  no  disputing  that  it  can 
rouse  into  action  such  dull  torpid 
temperaments  as,  thus  unstimu- 
lated, would  never  discover  their 
own  powers  nor  exert  themselves  to 
do  their  best. 


But  I  should  draw  a  wide  difr 
tinction  between  the  discontent 
which  instigated  us  to  improve  our 
lot,  and  the  desire,  the  desiderium, 
the  poisonous  mixture  of  longing 
and  sorrow,  defiance  and  despair, 
which  bids  us  only  rend  our  gar- 
ments, scatter  ashes  on  our  heads, 
and  sit  down  in  the  dust  unmanly 
to  repine.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Brownie  and  the  Fiend. 
Of  all  evil  spirits  I  think  this^last 
is  the  most  fittal,  the  most  aocniiBed. 
We  can  none  of  us  forset  how  our 
father  Abraham,  6tan£ng  at  his 
tent-door  on  the  plains  of  Mamie, 
entertained  three  angels  unawares. 
And  we,  too,  his  descendants,  are 
always  on  the  look  out  fot  the 
visitors  from  heaven.  Do  they  ever 
tarry  with  any  of  us  for  more  than 
a  nighf  s  lodging  ?  Alas !  that  the 
very  proof  of  our  guest'b  celestial 
nature  is  the  swiftness  with  which 
he  vanishes  at  daybreak  like  a 
dream.  But  oftener  the  stranger 
we  receive,  though  coming  from 
another  world,  is  not  from  above. 
His  beauty,  I  indeed,  seems  angelic, 
and  he  is  clad  in  garments  of  ughi 
For  a  while  we  are  glad  to  be  de- 
ceived, cherishing  and  prizing  our 
guest,  the  more  perhaps  for  those 
very  qualities  which  should  warn  us 
of  his  origin.  So  we  say  to  him, 
'Thou  art  he  for  whom  we  have 
been  looking.  Abide  with  us  here 
for  ever.'  And  he  takes  as  at  our 
word. 

Henceforth  the  whole  house  be- 
longs to  the  i^hosi  When  we  go  to 
dinner,  he  sits  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Try  to  shame  him  away  with 
laughter,  and  you  will  soon  know 
the  difference  between  mirth  and 
joy.  Try  to  drown  him  with  wine. 
No.  Don't  try  that.  It  is  too  dan- 
gerous an  experiment,  as  any  doctor 
who  keeps  a  private  mad-house  will 
tell  you.  Our  duties  we  undertake 
hopelessly  and  languidly,  because 
of  his  sneer,  which  seems  to  say, 
*  What  is  the  use  ?  Am  I  not  here 
to  see  that  you  reap  no  harvest  from 
your  labour,  earn  no  oblivion  with 
your  toil?'  And  for  our  pleasures- 
how  can  we  have  any  pleasures  in 
that  imperious  presence,  under  the 
lash  of  that  cruel  smile  ? 

Even  if  We  leave  our  home  and 
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walk  abroad,  in  hope  to  free  our- 
selvea  from  the  tenacious  incubus, 
it  is  in  Tain.  There  is  beauty  in  the 
outside  world,  quiet  in  the  calm 
disUtfit  skies,  peace  in  the  still  sum- 
mer evening,  but  not  for  us— never 
more  for  us— 

'  Almost  apon  tbe  western  wave 
Rested  tbe  broad  bright  san, 
Wben  that  stnoge  shape  drove  suddenly 
Betwixt  us  and  the  son.' 

Ay,  therein  lurks  our  curse.  We 
bear  the  presence  well  enough  when 
cold  winds  blow  and  snow  falls, 
or  when  all  the  landscape  about  is 
bleak  and  bare  and  scathed  by  bitter 
frosts.  The  cruel  moment  is  that  in 
which  we  feel  a  capability  of  enjoy- 
ment still  left  but  for  our  afiOiiction, 
a  desire  to  bask  in  his  rays,  a  long- 
ing to  turn  our  feces  towards  lus 
warmth— 

*  When  that  strange  shape  drives  snddenlj 
Betwixt  ns  and  the  sun.* 

There  is  no  exerciser  from  without 
who  can  help  us.  Alasl  that  we 
can  so  seldom  help  ourselves.  The 
strength  of  Hercides  could  not  pre- 
serve the  hero  from  his  ghastly 
&te.  Our  ghost  is  no  more  to  be 
got  rid  of  by  main  force  than  was 
I)ejanira's  fatal  tunic,  clinging,  blis- 
tering, wrapping  its  wearer  all  the 
closer,  that  be  tore  away  the  sniart- 
ing  flesh  by  bandfuls.  Friends  will 
advise  us  to  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
no  doubt  then:  counsel  is  excellent 
though  gratuitous,  wanting  indeed 
nothing  but  the  supplementary  in- 
formation, how  we  are  to  make  the 
best  of  that  which  is  confessedly  at 
its  worst  Enemies  opine  that  we 
are  weak  fools,  and  deserve  to  be 
yanqnished  for  our  want  of  courage 
— an  argument  that  would  hold 
equally  good  with  every  combatant 
overpowered  by  superior  strength; 
and  all  the  time  the  ghost  that 
haunted  us  sits  aloft,  laughing  our 
helplessness  to  scorn,  cold,  pitiless, 
inexorable,  and  always 

'  Betwixt  US  and  the  son.' 

If  we  cannot  get  rid  of  him,  he 
will  sap  our  intellects  and'  shorten 
our  lives ;  but  there  is  a  spell  which 
even  this  evil  spirit  has  not  power 
to  withstand,  and  it  is  to  be  found 
in  an  inscription  less  imitated  per- 


haps than  admired  by  the '  monks  of 
old.'  ^ 

*  Laborare  est  orare,*  so  runs  the 
charm.    Work  and  worship,  and  a 
stem  resolve  to  ignore  his  presence, 
will  eventually  cause  this  devil  to 
'come  out  of  the  man.'    Not,  be 
sure,  till  he  has  torn  and  rent  him 
cruelly— not  till  he  has  driven  him 
abroad   to  wander  night  and  day 
amongst  the  tombs,  seeking   rest, 
poor   fevered  wretch,  and  finding 
none,  because  of  his  tormentor— not 
till,  in  utter  helplessness  and  sheer 
despair,   stunned,    humbled,    and 
broken-hearted,  the   demoniac  has 
crept  feebly  to  the  Master's  feet, 
will  he  find  himself  delivered  from 
his  enemy,  weary,  sore,  and  wasted, 
but '  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind.' 
Amongst  the  many  ghost  stories 
I  have  read  there  is  one  of  which  I 
only  remember  that  it  turned  upon 
the  inexplicable  presence  of  a  win- 
dow too  much  in  the  front  of  a 
man's  house.    This  individual  had 
lately  taken  a  farm,  and  with  it  a 
weird,    long-uninhabited   dwelling 
in  which  he  came  to  reside.    His 
first  care,  naturally  enough,  was  to 
inspect  the  building  he  occupied, 
and  he  found,  we  will   say,  two 
rooms  on  the  second  floor,   each 
with   two  windows.     The   rooms 
were  close  together,  and  the  walls 
of  not  more  than  average  thickness. 
It   was  some  days  ere   he  made 
rather  a  startling  discovery.    Be- 
turning  from  the  land  towards  his 
own  door,  and  lifting  the  eyes  of 
proprietorship   on  his  home,    he 
counted  on  the  second   story  Jive 
windows  in  front  instead  of  four! 
The  man  winked  and  stared  and 
wondered.     Knowing  he  was  not 
drunk,  he   thought   he    must  be 
dreaming,  and  counted  them  over 
again— still  with  the  same  result 
Entering  his  house,  he  ran  up^stairs 
forthwith,  and  made  a  strict  inves- 
tigation of  the  second  floor.    There 
were  the  two  rooms,  and  there  were 
the  four  windows  as  usual.    Day 
after  day  he  went  through  the  same 
process,  till  by  degrees  his  wonder 
diminished,  his  apprehensions  va- 
nished; his  daily  labour  tired  him 
so  that  he  could  have  slept  sound 
in  a  grave-yard,  and  by  the  time  his 
harvest  was  got  ill,  the  subject 
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never  so    much  as    entered    hig 
b(;acl. 

Now  this  is  the  way  to  treat  the 
haunted  chamber  in  onr  own  brain. 
Fasten  its  door,  if  necessary  brick 
np  its  window.  Deprive  it  of  air 
and  light  Ignore  it  altogether. 
"When  you  walk  along  the  passage 
never  turn  your  head  in  its  direction, 
no,  not  even  though  the  dearest 
hope  of  your  heart  lies  dead  and 
cold  within ;  but  if  duty  bids  you, 
do  not  shrink  from  entering — walk 
in  boldly  I  (Confront  the  ghost,  and 
show  it  that  you  have  ceased  to 
tremble  in  its  presence.  Time  after 
time  the  false  proportions,  once  so 
ghastly  and  gigantic,  will  grow  less 
and  less — some  day  the  spectre  will  . 
vanish  altogether.  Mind,  I  do  not 
promise  you  another  inmate.  While 
yon  live  the  tenement  will  probably 
remain  bare  and  uninhabited;  but 
at  the  worst  an  empty  room  is 
surely  better  than  a  bad  lodger  1  It 
is  difficult,  yon  will  say,  thus  to 
ignore  that  of  which  both  head  and 
heart  are  full.  So  it  is.  Very  diffi- 
cult, very  wearisome,  very  painful, 
yet  not  impossible  !  Make  free  use 
of  the  spell.  Work,  work,  till  your 
brain  is  so  overwrought  it  cannot 
think,  your  body  so  tired  it  must 
rest  or  die.  Pray,  humbly,  confid- 
ingly, sadly,  like  the  publican,  while 
your  eyes  can  hardly  keep  open, 
your  hands  droop  helpless  by  your 
side,  and  your  sleep  shall  be  sound, 
holy,  unhaunted,  so  that  with  to- 
morrow's light  yon  may  rise  to  the 
unremitting  task  once  more. 

Do  not  hope  you  are  to  gain  the 
victory  in  a  day.  It  may  take 
months.  It  may  take  years.  Inch 
by  inch,  and  step  by  step,  the  battle 
must  be  fought.  Over  and  over 
again  you  will  be  worsted  and  give 
ground,  but  do  not  therefore  yield. 
Kesolve  never  to  be  driven  back 
quite  so  far  as  yon  have  advanced. 
Imperceptibly,  the  foe  becomes 
weaker,  while  you  are  gaining 
strength.  The  time  wiH  come  at 
last,  when  yon  can  look  back  on 
the  struggle  with  a  half-pitying 
wonder  that  he  could  ever  have 
made  so  good  a  fight  Do  not  then 
forget  to  be  grateM  for  the  aid  yon 
prayed  so  earnestly  might  be  granted 
at  your  need;  and  remember  also, 


for  your  comfort,  that  tlie  harder- 
won  the  victory,  the  less  likely  it  is 
yon  will  ever  have  to  wage  such 
cmel  battle  again. 

'  Would  it  not  be  wiser,'  observed 
Bones,  quietly, '  never  to  b^n  the 
conflict  ?  Not  to  take  possession  of 
the  haunted  house  at  all  ?' 

There  is  a  peeudo-philosoidiy 
about  some  of  his  remarks  that 
provokes  me  intensely. 

'Would  it  not  be  wiser,'  I  re- 
peated, in  high  disdain,  '  to  sit  on 
the  beach  than  put  out  to  sea^  to 
walk  a-foot  than  ride  on  horseback, 
to  loll  on  velvet  cushions  in  the  gal- 
lery, than  go  downnnder  shield  into 
the  lists,  and  strike  for  life,  honour, 
and  renown?  No.  It  would  no*  be 
wiser.  True  wisdom  comes  from  ex- 
perience. He  who  shrinks  from  con- 
tact with  his  fellow-men — who  fears 
to  take  his  share  of  their  burdens, 
their  sorrows,  their  sufferings  is  but 
a  poor  fool  at  best  He  may  be 
learned  in  the  learning  of  the 
schools,  but  he  is  a  dnnoe  in  all 
that  relates  to  '*  the  proper  study  of 
mankind ;"  he  is  ignorant  of  human 
nature,  its  sorrows,  its  passions,  its 
feelings,  its  hidden  vein  of  gold, 
lyiug  under  a  thick  crust  of  selfish- 
ness and  deceit ;  above  all,  he  knows 
nothing  of  his  inmost  heart,  nothing 
of  the  iieroe  warlike  joy  in  which  a 
lK>ld  spirit  crushes  and  tramples  oat 
its  own  rebellion—nothing  of  that 
worshipper's  lofty  courage  who 

*'  Gives  the  first  watch  of  the  nigbt 
To  the  red  planet  Mare," 

who  feels  a  stem  and  dogged  pride 
in  the  consciousness  that  he 

**  Knows  bow  sablime  a  thing  it  Is 
To  suffer  and  be  strong" 

No :  in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical 
l>attle,  though  you  be  pinned  to  the 
earth,  yet  writhe  yourself  up  against 
the  spear,  like  the  '*  grim  Lord  of 
CJoloneay,'*  who,  in  his  very  death- 
pang,  swung  his  claymors,  set  his 
teeth,  and  drove  his  last  blow  home. 
'  Besides,  if  you  are  to  avoid  the 
struggle  entirely,  how  are  you  ever 
to  learn  the  skill  of  self-defence,  hy 
which  a  thrust  may  be  parried  or 
returned  ?  the  art  of  tying  an  artery 
or  stanching  a  wound?  How  are 
you  to  help  others  who  cannot  help 
yourself?    A  man  is  put  into  this 
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world  to  do  a  oertain  shaie  of  the 
world's  work;  to  stop  a  gap  in  the 
world's  fencii^ ;  to  form  a  cog,  how- 
eyer  minnte,  in  the  world's  machin- 
ery. By  the  de&lcation  eyen  of  the 
humblest  indiyidoal,  some  of  its 
moyements  most  be  thrown  out  of 
gear.  The  duty  is  to  be  got  through, 
and  none  of  us,  haunted  or  un- 
haunted,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  may 
shirk  our  share.  Stick  to  your  post 
like  a  Boman  soldier  during  the 
watches  of  the  night  Fiesently 
morning  will  come,  when  every 
phantom  must  yanish  into  air,  every 
mortal  confront  that  inevitable 
reality  for  which  the  dream  we  call 
a  life-time  is  bat  a  novitiate  and  a 
school. 


CHAPTER  X- 

WEIGHT  CARBISBS. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  burning 
of  a  bishop  at  Smithfield  would 
scarce  have  created  more  sensation 
in  clerical  circles  than  a  Ritualistic 
Commission  or  a  Pan-Anglican 
Synod,  our  divines  took  their  share 
of  secular  pastime  for  more  freely 
than  at  present.  It  was  the  parson 
who  killed  his  thirty  brace  of  par- 
tridges, and  this,  too,  with  a  flint- 
and-eteel  gun,  over  dogs  of  his  own 
breaking,  on  the  broUing  istof  Sep- 
tember. It  was  the  parson  who 
alone  got  to  the  end  of  that  famous 
five-and-foriy  minutes  from  'The 
Church  Spinneys,'  when  a  large 
field  were  beat  off  to  a  man,  and  the 
squire  broke  his  horse's  back.  It 
was  the  parson  who  knew  more 
about  rearing  pheasants,  circum- 
venting wild  ducks,  otter-huntiDg, 
fly-fishing,  even  rat-catching,  than 
any  one  else  in  the  parish ;  and  it 
was  the  parson,  too,  who  sometimes 
took  the  odds  about  a  flyer  at  New- 
market, and  landed  a  good  stake  by 
backing  his  own  sound  ecclesiastxcid 
opinion. 

Concerning  one  of  these  racing 
divines  I  remember  the  following 
anecdote: — 

Returning  from  afternoon  service 
on  a  Sunday,  he  happened  to  wit- 
ness a  trial  of  speed  between  two 
of  his  schoolchildren.  Unequally 
matched  in  size,  the  big  boy,  as  was 
natural,  beat  the  little  one,  but  only 
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by  a  couple  of  yards.  The  parson 
stood  still,  watched  them  approv- 
ingly, and  meditated. 

'  Come  here,'  said  he  to  the  win- 
ner. '  Go  into  my  study,  and  fetch 
me  my  big  Bible.' 

The  urchin  obeyed,  and  returned 
bewring  a  ponderous  quarto  volume. 
'Now,'  continued  his  reverence, 
*  start  Mi,  and  run  it  over  again.' 

The  competitors  wished  no  better 
fun,  and  finished  this  time  with  a 
dead  heat. 

'Good  boysl  Good  boys!'  said 
the  parson,  reflectively.  'Ahl  I 
thought  the  weight  would  bring  you 
together.'  ' 

Yes;  how  surely  the  weight 
brings  us  together!  How  often 
have  we  not  seen  the  imiversal 
handicM)  run  out  over  the  course  of 
daily  life  ?  Some  of  us  start  so  free, 
so  lighthearted,  so  full  of  hope  and 
confidence,  expecting  no  less  than 
to  gallop  in  alone.  Presently  the 
weight  begins  to  tell;  the  weight 
that  we  have  voluntarily  accepted, 
or  the  weight  imposed  on  us  by  the 
wisdom  of  supenor  judgment  We 
labour,  we  struggle,  we  £ail;  we 
drop  back  to  those  whom  we  thought 
BO  meanly  of  as  our  competitors ; 
they  reach  us,  they  pass  us,  and 
though  punishment  be  not  spared, 
they  gain  the  post  at  last,  perhaps 
many,  many  lengths  a-head !  And 
even  if  we  escape  the  disgrace  of 
having  thus  to  succumb,  even  if  our 
powers  be  equal  to  the  tax  imposed 
on  them,  we  are  not  to  expect  an 
easy  victory;  there  is  no  'winning 
in  a  canter '  here.  Every  effort  tells 
on  mettie,  nerve,  and  spirits;  on 
heart,  body,  and  brain.  We  want 
them  all,  we  summon  them,  we  use 
thera  freely,  and  then,  it  may  be 
within  one  stride  of  victory,  comes 
the  cruel  and  irretrievable  break- 
down. 

Men,  like  horses,  must  be  content 
to  carry  weight  Like  horses,  too, 
though  some  are  fiur  more  adapted 
than  others  to  the  purpose,  all  learn 
in  time  to  accommodate  thesuKlves, 
so  to  speak,  in  pace  and  action  to 
their  inevitable  burden.  How  they 
fight  imder  it  at  first !  How  eager, 
and  irritable,  and  self-willed  it 
renders  them ;  how  violent  and  im- 
as  if  in  haste  to  get  the 
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whole  thing  over  and  done  with. 
But  in  a  year  or  two  the  hack  ao- 
dutoma  itaelf  to  the  harden;  the 
head  is  no  longer  home  ao  high,  the 
proud  neck  hends  to  the  ourh,  and 
though  the  stride  he  shortened,  the 
dashing,  hird-like  hnoyancy  gone 
for  ever,  a  gentle,  docile  temper  has 
taken  its  place,  with  sufficient  ooa- 
rage  and  endnranoe  for  all  reason- 
ahle  requirements  left.  Neither 
animal,  indeed,  is  ever  so  hrilliant 
again ;  but  thus  it  is  that  both  be- 
come steady,  plodding,  naefdl  crear 
tures,  fit  to  perform  honestly  and 
qnietiy  their  respoctire  duties  in 
creation.     * 

We  think  we  know  a  great  deal  in 
England  of  athletics,  pedestrianism, 
and  the  art  of  training  in  generaL 
It  may  astonish  us  to  learn  how  a 
Chinese  postman  gets  himself  into 
condition  for  the  work  he  has  to  da 
The  Celestials,  it  would  appear,  like 
meaner  mortals,  are  extremely  par- 
ticular, not  to  say  fidgety,  about  the 
due  transmission  of  their  corre* 
spondeuoe.  Over  that  vast  empire 
extend  postal  arrangements,  con- 
ducted, I  believe,  as  in  our  own 
country,  by  some  mandarin  of  high 
rank,  remarkable  for  their  regularity 
and  efficiency.  The  letters  travel  at 
a  uniform  rate  of  more  than  seven 
English  miles  an  hour ;  and  as  they 
are  conveyed  by  runners  on  foo^ 
often  through  thinly-populated  dis- 
tricts in  which  it  is  impossible  to  esta- 
blish frequent  relays,  the  pedestrian 
capabilities  of  these  postmen  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  This  is  how 
a  Chinaman  prepares  himself  to  ac- 
complish his  thirty  miles  in  less 
than  four  hours. 

He  has  a  quantity  of  hags  con- 
structed, which  he  disposes  over  his 
whole  person,  like  Queen  Mab's 
pinches. 

'Arms,  legs,  back,  shoulders, 
sides,  and  shins.'  Into  these  he 
dribbles  handfuls  of  flour  before  he 
starts  for  walking  exercise,  increas- 
ing the  quantity  little  by  little  every 
day,  till  the  bags  are  quite  full,  and 
he  carries  clinging  to  every  part  of 
his  body  several  pounds  of  dead 
weight,  nor  considers  himself  fit  for 
his  situation  till  he  can  move  under 
it  with  the  freedom  and  elasticity  of 
A  naked  man.    He  will  then  tell  you 


that,  (m  throwing  off  his  sdf^mpoied 
burden,  be  finds  all  his  museles  so 
invigorated  liy  theur  own  sepamis 
labcmrs,  his  strength  ao  stimulated, 
his  wind  so  dear,  his  condition  eo 
perfect,  that  he  shoots  away  over  the 
plains,  mountains,  and  tea-gaidens 
of  the  Flowery  Land  leas  like  John 
Chinaman  with  a  letter-bag  than  an 
arrow  from  a  bow.  What  woold 
our  old  friend  Captain  Barclay,  of 
peripatetao  memory,  aay  to  aiiidia 
i^ystemasthis? 

Idoubt  if  the  Ohinamanli  tbeoiy 
of  training  be  founded  on  aound 
principles ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
m  bearing  our  mond  burden  we 
cannot  dispose  it  over  too  extended 
a  sur&ce,  or  in  too  many  separate 
parcels.  I  see  lathers  of  fiunilies 
carrying  surprising  weights,  such  as 
make  the  bachelor's  hair  stand  on 
end  from  sheer  dismay,  with  a 
buoyancy  of  step  and  carelessness  of 
demeanour  only  to  be  accounted  for 
by  an  equal  distribnticm  of  preasuie 
over  the  entire  victim.  A  man  ^Hio 
has  his  own  business  to  attoid  to, 
his  domestic  affiurs  to  xegulate,  half 
adozen  hungry  children  to  feed,attd 
a  couple  of  poor  relations  or  ao  to 
assist  with  sympathy,  counsel,  and 
occasional  aid,  finds  no  time  to  dwell 
upon  any  one  difficulty,  no  especial 
inconvenience  from  anyone  burden, 
because  each  has  its  fellow  and  its 
counterpoise  elsewhere.  It  is  not 
only  in  pharmacy  that  the  principle 
of  oounter^irritation  produces  bene- 
ficial results.  A  man  with  two 
grievances  never  pities  himself  ao 
much  as  a  man  with  one;  and  aman 
with  half  a  dozen  treats  them  all 
with  a  good-humoured  indifSurence 
little  removed  from  positive  satis- 
&ction. 

Some  people  even  appear  to  glory 
in  the  multitude  of  their  afflictions, 
as  though  the  power  to  sustain  so 
much  ill-luck  shed  a  certain  re- 
flected lustre  on  themselves.  I  re- 
colleot^  long  ago,  meeting  an  old 
comrade  hanging  about  the  recruit- 
ing taverns  in  Westminster.  The 
man  was  a  dean,  smart,  active, 
efficient  non-comnussioned  officer 
enough,  with  the  average  oourage 
and  endurance  of  the  British  dra- 
goon. A  yesr  before  I  had  parted 
with  him,  languid,  unhappy,  and 
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depressed,  longing  only  to  return  to 
England,  but  not  yet  under  orders 
for  home.  Now  he  looked  cheerful, 
oont6nted,akno6t  radiant  I  stopped 
to  inquire  after  his  welfieoe. 

'I  landed  a  fortnight  ago,  sir,' 
said  he,  with  something  of  triumph 
in  his  Toioe,  'and  a  happy  home  I 
found  waiting  for  me !  I  hayen't  a 
friend  or  a  relation  left  in  the  world. 
My  father's  absconded,  my  mother's 
dead,  my  brother-in-law's  ruined,  and 
my  sister  gone  into  a  madhouse!' 

It  sounded  melancholy  enough, 
yet  I  felt  convinced  the  man  reaped 
some  unaccountable  consolation 
from  his  pre-eminence  in  misfor- 
tune, admired  his  own  endurance, 
and  was  proud  of  his  power  to  carry 
80  heavy  a  weight. 

Custom,  no  doubt,  in  these  as  in 
all  other  inflictions,  will  do  much  to 
lighten  the  load.  There  is  a  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  to 
be»r  and  to  endure.  With  wear 
and  tear  the  heart  gets  hardened 
like  the  muscles,  and  the  feelings 
become  blunted  by  ill-usage,  just  as 
the  skin  grows  callous  on  an  oara- 
man's  hands.  There  is  some  shadow 
of  truth  in  the  fallacious  story  of 
him  who  carried  a  calf  every  day 
till  it  became  a  cow.  None  of  us 
know  what  we  can  do  till  we  try, 
and  there  are  few  but  would  follow 
the  example  of  the  patient  camel, 
and  refuse  to  rise  from  the  sand,  if 
they  knew  how  heavy  a  weight  is  to 
be  imposed  on  them  ere  they  can 
reach  the  longed-for  diamond  of 
the  desert,  gushing  and  glittering 
amongst  the  palms !  It  is  fortunate 
for  us  that  the  packages  are  not  all 
piled  up  at  once.  Little  by  little 
we  accustom  ourselves  to  the  labour 
as  we  plod  sullenly  on  with  the 
tinkling  caravan,  ignorant,  till  too 
late  to  turn  back,  of  the  coming 
hiudships,  the  endless  journey,  or 
the  many  times  that  cruel  mirage 
must  disappoint  our  fiEunting,  thirst- 
ing spirits  ere  we  reach  the  welcome 
resting-place  where  the  cool  spring 
bubbles  through  its  fringe  of  ver- 
dure—where  we  shall  drink  our  fill 
of  those  life-bestowing  waters,  and 
stretch  ourselves  out  at  last  for 
long,  unbroken  slumbers  under  the 
'  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.' 


But  the  worst  method  of  all  in 
which  to  carry  our  load  is  to  build 
it  up  on  the  pack-saddle  so  as  to 
attract  notice  and  commiseration 
from  those  who  travel  alongside. 
The  Turkish  hamals,  indeed,  may 
be  seen  staggering  about  Constan- 
tinople under  enormous  bales  of 
merchandise,  twice  the  height  and 
apparently  three  times  the  weight 
of  the  I  herculean  bearer;  but  a 
Turkish  hamal,  notwithstanding  his 
profession,  ignores  the  meaning  of 
a  sore  back,  moral  or  physical. 
Other  jades  may  wince,  but  imder 
all  circumstances,  you  may  swear, 
his  withers  are  unwrung.  To  be 
sure,  the  first  article  of  luis  creed  is 
resignation.  Fatalism  lulls  him  like 
opium,  though,  kinder  than  that 
pernicious  drug,  it  leaves  no  tor- 
ment of  reaction  to  succeed  its 
soothing  trance.  Hard  work,  hard 
fare,  hard  bed,  hard  words,  hard 
lines  in  general,  a  tropical  sun  and 
the  atmosphere  of  a  jungle,  it  is  all 
in  the  day's  work  with  himl  Back- 
sheesh he  will  accept  with  a  smile  if 
he  can  get  it,  or  he  will  do  without, 
consoling  himself  that  it  is  kismet, 
for '  There  is  one  God,  and  Mahomet 
is  his  prophet'  With  this  philo- 
sopher, indeed,  'a  contented  mind 
is  a  perpetual  feast,' otherwise  how 
could  he  sustain  his  stalwart  pro- 
portions on  a  morsel  of  black  bread 
and  a  slice  of  water-melon?  His 
dissipations,  too,  are  mild  as  his 
daily  meals.  A  screw  of  week  to- 
bacco, folded  in  a  paper  cigarette, 
wraps  him  in  a  foretaste  of  his  anti- 
cipated paradise;  a  mouthftd  of 
thick,  black,  bitter  coffee  stands  him 
in  lieu  of  beer,  porter,  half-and- 
half,  early  purl,  blue  ruin,  and 
dog's-nose.  Once  a  week,  or  may 
be  once  a  month,  he  goes  to  the 
bath  for  two  hours  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment,  emerging  healthy,  happy, 
refreshed,  and  dean  as  a  new  pin. 

Perhaps  it  is  his  frugal,  temperate 
life,  perhaps  it  is  his  calm,  acqui- 
escent disposition,  that  enables  him 
thus  to  carry  weight  so  compla- 
cently. He  never  fights  under  it, 
not  he !  Through  the  narrow  lanes 
of  Stamboul,  across  the  vibrating 
wooden  bridge  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
up  the  filthy  stairs,  not  streets,  of 
Pera,  he  swings  along  with  regu- 
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lated  step  and  snorting  groans,  de- 
liyered  in  discordant  ouienoe  at 
CAdi  laborioQS  footfiali;  but  he  car- 
ries his  weight,  that  is  the  great 
point— he  carries  a  great  deal  of  it, 
and  he  carries  it  remarkably  well — 
an  example  of  hnmility  and  patience 
to  the  Christian  who  employs  him, 
an  object  of  comparison  not  much 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  between  the 
votaries  of  the  Crescent  and  the 
Cross. 

When  I  protest,  however,  against 
making  a  display  and  a  grievance 
of  the  load  you  have  to  bear,  I  am 
Sax  from  maintaining  that  you  are 
to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  and 
hide  it  away  m  unsuitable  places 
under  your  clothes.  A  man  can 
carry  a  hundredweight  on  his  shoul- 
ders with  less  inconvenience  than 
a  few  pounds  about  his  heart  If 
you  doubt  this,  order  cold  plum- 

Eudding  for  luncheon  and  you  will 
e  convinced  1  A  secret,  too,  is  al- 
ways a  heavy  substance  to  take 
abroad  with  you,  and  your  own 
seems  to  incommode  you  more  than 
another's,  probably  because  you  are 
less  indifferent  about  letting  it&U. 
As  for  attempting  to  dance  lightly 
along  with  the  jaunty  air  of  an  un- 
weighted novice,  be  assured  the 
effort  is  not  only  painful  but  ridi- 
culous. No !  Never  be  ashamed  of 
your  burden,  not  even  though  your 
own  folly  should  have  clapped  an 
additional  half-hundred  on  the  top 
of  it  Get  your  shoulders  well 
under  the  heaviest  part,  walk  as  up- 
right as  you  can,  but  do  not  tiy  to 
swagger;  and  if  you  have  a  friend 
who  likes  you  well  enough  to  give 
his  assistance,  let  him  catch  hold  at 
one  end,  and  so  between  you  move 
on  with  it  tiie  best  way  you  can. 

Some  packages  grow  all  the 
lighter,  like  a  contraband  trunk  at 
the  Donane,  for  being  weighed  and 
examined,  or,  as  our  neighbours  call 
it,  'pierced  and  plumbed.'  Some 
again  gather  increased  proportions 
when  we enUuge  upon  them;  but  it 
is  only  those  of  which  we  dare  not 
speak,  those  which  no  friend  must 
seem  to  see,  for  which  no  brother 
must  offer  a  hand,  that  sink  our 
failing  strength,  that  crush  us  down 
humbled  and  helpless  in  the  mire. 
There  is  but  one  place  for  such  bur- 


dens as  these,  and  we  never  lay 
them  there  till  we  have  tried  every- 
thing else  in  vain;  just  as  we  offer 
the  remnants  of  a  &fe  from  which 
we  expect  no  more  pleasure,  where 
we  ought  to  have  given  all  the  pro- 
mise and  vigour  of  <mx  youth,  or 
take  an  aching,  hopeless,  wom-out 
heart  back  to  our  only  friend,  as  the 
crying  child  runs  to  its  parent  with 
a  broken  toy. 

'  The  OS  tolLs  (hroagta  the  forrow. 

Obedient  to  the  goAd; 
The  pfttient  ass  np  flint j  pftUja 
Plodi  with  iU  1 


says  Macaulay  in  his  glork>as '  Isj^ 
of  Ancient  Home,'  and  something  in 
the  nature  of  both  these  animals  fits 
them  especially  for  the  endurance 
of  labour  and  the  imposition  of 
weight  It  is  well  for  a  man  when 
he  ioA  a  little  of  the  bovine  repose 
of  character,  a  good  deal  of  the 
asinine  thickness  of  skin  and  insen- 
sibility to  hard  usage.  Such  a  dis- 
position toils  on  contentedly  enough, 
obedient  indeed  to  the  goad  so  lar 
as  moderately  to  increase  the  staid 
solemnity  of  his  gait,  taking  the 
flinty  path  and  the  wea^  load  as 
necessary  conditions  of  life,  with  a 
serene  equanimi^  for  which  he  has 
the  philosophical  example  of  the 
ass  I  The  ways  are  rough,  you 
know,  and  the  journey  long.  i>e- 
X)6nd  upon  it  these  animals  arrive 
at  its  termination  with  less  wear  and 
tear,  more  safety,  And  even  more 
de^atch,  than  the  sensitive,  high- 
spirited,  and  courageous  borBe, 
wincing  from  the  lash,  springing  to 
the  voice,  striving,  panting,  sweat- 
ing, straining  every  muscle  to  get 
home. 

In  the  parable  of  the  'Ancient 
Mariner '^for  is  it  not  indeed  the 
wildest,  dreamiest,  and  most  poetical 
of  parables?— you  remember  the 
hopelessness  of  the  weight  he  car- 
ried when 

*  InsteMi  of  the  cro«  the  albatron 
About  hJe  neck  was  buDg.' 

It  was  not  his  misfortune,  yon  se^ 
but  his  crime  that  bore  him  down. 
Its  consciousness  lay  Ux  heavier  on 
his  spirit  than  did  lus  after-punish- 
ment when,  weazy  and  desolate,  ha 
wailed  that  he  was 


' B<me$  and  I;'  or,  Hie  Skeleton  cU  Some. 


Md 


'  Alone,  alone,  all,  all  aloncb 
Alone  on  a  wMe,  wide  sea. 
And  never  a  saint  took  pity  on 
My  toul  in  agony.' 

Tho  saints,  indeed,  might  not  have 
heard  him,  how  do  we  know  about 
that?  bat  he  was  heard  neverthe- 
less, and  thns  he  got  rid  of  his  bur- 
den to  raise  his  head  onoe  more  in 
the  face  of  heaven. 

He  looked  upon  beauty,  natare, 
animate  life,  the  wonders  of  the 
deep,  the  creatures  of  his  Maker, 
and  '  blessed  them  unaware !' 

Enough.  The  hideous  dream 
vanishes,  the  unholy  spell  is  broken, 
and  ho  cries  exulting, 

'  That  aelf-nune  moment  I  oould  pray, 
And  from  my  neck  so  free 
The  albatross  fell  off.  and  sunk 
Like  lead  into  the  sea/ 

I  sometimes  think  that  women 
bear  their  burdens  with  less  appa- 
rent struggle,  less  toil  or  complaint, 
than  men ;  and  this  although  they 
own  more  of  the  horse's  anxious 
temperament  than  tho  sluggish  na- 
ture of  the  ox  and  the  ass.  If  they 
have  less  'nervo' than  ourselves — 
less  of  the  cooloess  which  springs 
from  constitutional  insensibility  to 
danger,  they  have  more  of  that 
mettlesome  spirit  which  is  some- 
limes  called  'pluck,*  that  indomi- 
table courage  which  acknowledges 
no  failure  for  defeat,  which  never 
sleeps  upon  its  post,  which  can  bear 
up  bravely  even  against  the  sick- 
ness and  depression  of  unremitting 
pain.  It  is  proverbial  that  in  all 
phases  of  mere  bodily  suffering  they 
show  twice  the  patience  and  twice 
the  fortitude  of  the  stronger  sex ; 
while  who  shall  say  how  much  of 
silent  sorrow  they  can  cherish  and 
conceal  in   troubled  hearts   while 


they  go  about  their  daily  business 
with  smiles  on  their  gentle  faces, 
with  a  tranquil,  staid  demeanour 
seeming  to  chant  in  soft,  harmo- 
m'ous  cadence  the  watchword  of 
All's  Well! 

Do  you  not  think  they,  too,  keep 
their  favourite  skeletons  (far  less 
perfect  than  yourself)  hoarded,  hid- 
den away,  locked  up,  but  not  to  be 
buried  or  forgotten  for  the  worth  of 
kingdoms?  Do  yon  suppose  they 
never  bring  them  out  to  be  hugged, 
and  fondled,  and  worshipped,  and 
wept  over? — 

*In  the  dead  nnliappy  nigbt,  and  when  tho  rain 
is  on  tho  roof.' 

Bah  I  It  is  a  world  of  shams.  If 
a  woman  is  not  a  hypocrite  she 
must  be  a  stone ! 

We  should  give  them  greater 
credit  though  could  we  learn  more 
of  the  weights  they  have  to  carry. 
But  their  training  is  known  only  to 
themselves ;  their  trials  come  off  in 
secret;  the  saddles  they  wear  are 
jealously  locked  up,  and  they  take 
care  to  keep  the  key !  I  think  the 
reason  they  run  so  kindly  is  that 
they  apply  themselves  very  fre- 
quently to  the  last  resource  of  tho 
Ancient  Mariner  when  he  saw  no 
escape  from  his  punishment,  when 
he  was  over- weighted  with  his  curse. 

I  know  not:  I  only  know  that 
the  quiet  courage,  the  generous 
spirit,  the  untiring  endurance  with 
which  they  perform  the  journey  of 
life  is  too  generally  ignored,  unap- 
preciated, and  thrown  away.  How 
often  have  we  not  seen  a  thorough- 
bred horse  ridden  by  a  butcher?  a 
being  little  lower  than  an  angel  sub- 
mitting, gentle  and  patient,  to  a 
creature  little  higher  than  a  brute. 
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THERE  ware  no  pleasanterrooma 
in  London  than  those  of  my 
friend^  Edward  Maynard,  Esq., 
artist  and  Bohemian,  or,  as  his 
friends  called  him/ Teddy.'  There 
was  no  occasion  to  repeat  his  sor^ 
name,  for  London  contained  but  one 
*  Teddy '  for  us,  Teddy  Maynard. 

When  I  say  Bohemian,  i  do  not 
mean  that  Teddy's  existence  was 
spent  in  the  haunting  of  disreputa- 
ble tayems,  and  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  mixtures,  the  chancteris*- 
tics  of  many  of  the  Bohemians  of  the 
present  day;  but  that  his  tastes  were 
of  a  delicately  unconventional  kind, 
and  that  wlule  no  cavalier  looked 
more  irreproachable  at  the  'Zoo' 
on  Sundays,  he  had  gone  through 
adventures  in  France  and  Spain 
which  served  to  show  he  had  deserted 
his  vocation  in  being  an  artist,  and 
(E^ould  have  'gone  infor'  knight- 
errantry. 

To  return,  however,  to  Toddy's 
rooms,  in  which  I  was  sitting  on  one 
pleasant  afternoon,  just  when  the 
spring  was  about  to  surrender  her- 
self to  the  kiss  of  sunmier.  They 
were  decorated  after  a  design  of  bus 
own.  Dark  maroon-coloured  panels, 
edged  with  gold,  with  hangings  and 
furniture  to  correspond.  Over  the 
mantelpiece  was  a  curious  old- 
fiftshioned  glass,  set  in  an  oak  frame. 
Cabinets  and  bookcases  of  the  same 
wood  stood  in  various  parts  of  the 
room,  and  the  walls  were  adorned 
with  some  good  pictures  in  oil  and 
water-colours,  the  production  chiefly 
of  Teddy's  artist  friends,  who  had 
given  him  those  'nice  little  bits,' 
which  delight  painters  and  puzzle 
the  public.  It  was  not  &r  off  Kegent 
Street,  a  quiet  row  of  houses  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  that  gay 
thoroughfeure ;  and  the  distant  echoes 
of  voices  and  footsteps,  mingled 
with  the  roll  of  carriages,  brought 
one's  thoughts  back  to  London,  when 
the  beauty  of  the  afternoon  had 
carried   them   away   into   dreamy 


visions  of  how  the  ooontry  was 
looldng  in  the  spring-time. 

Teddy  was  out  He  was  always 
out  when  you  caUed,and  Iwas  waiting 
for  him,  in  obedience  to  a  note  left 
for  me  with  his  Oerbems.  Having 
to  wait,  it  was  natural  that  I  riiould 
light  a  cigar,  and  then  locking  about 
for  that  mischief  which  Dr.  Watis 
declares  the  enemy  of  Tyn^niHml 
will  always  find  for  idle  hands  to 
do,  I  seized  upon  one  of  the  photo- 
graphic albums  which  ornamented 
the  table,  and  conmienced  an  in- 
vestigation as  to  whether  Teddy 
had  picked  up  any  new  cari€&-dv 
vmte,  I  may  mention  that  he  had 
a  perfect  mania  for  these  little 
pictures,  and  was  always  having 
them  presented  to  him  on  his 
first  introduction  to  people,  and 
buying  any  pretty  &ce8  that  he 
took  a  &ncy  to  in  his  walks  abroad. 
I  saw  a  good  many  old  £&vourite6 
in  his  book.  The  pretty  girl  in  the 
riding-habit  he  had  the  nappiness 
to  caU  cousin;  the  young  laoy  with 
charmingly  dishevelled  hair,  who 
had  distinguished  herself  so  in  pri- 
vate theatricals,  and  a  good  many 
more;  and  then  I  hastily  turned 
over  the  leaves  to  get  nearer  the 
end  of  the  book,  where  any  new  fiices 
would  be  foond. 

And  how  was  I  rewarded  ?  How 
can  I  put  upon  paper  the  impres- 
sion that  a  photograph,  the  last  in 
the  album,  made  upon  me  ?  I  was 
at  first  quite  startled  I  was  only 
looking  at  the  pictures  carelessly, 
but  something  in  the  face  of  this  one 
made  me  stturt  up  and  go  to  the 
window  with  the  book,  to  get  a 
better  light  upon  it  The  photo- 
graph was  a  wonderfully  good  one. 
The  sun,  glad  to  limn  so  &ir  a  face, 
had  done  his  work  lovingly  and 
well.  It  was  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  expressive  fiice  that  I  had 
ever  seen.  Dark  hair,  as  far  as  I 
could  tell,  a  fsjoe  classical  in  its  per- 
fection, lit  up  with  eyes  that  seemed 
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almost  to  have  the  power  of  speech 
as  they  looked  at  yon.  An  exqtiisite 
month,  small  and  not  too  fnll,  while 
the  carve  of  the  chin,  and  the  way 
in  whidh  the  head  was  posed  on 
the  bosom, '  like  a  bell-flower  on  its 
bed/  might  haye  inspired  Mr. 
Browning  with  that  simile. 

It  was  not  only  Ioto  at  first  si^ht, 
bnt  love  with  a  photograph.  I  had 
not  thought  my  Bosceptibiiities  easily 
ronsed,  bat  here  I  was  in  a  fever  of 
love  about  a  small  picture  on  a 
piece  of  pasteboard.  Who  was  this 
girl?  That  was  the  question.  I 
hastily  took  the  photograph  out  of 
the  book,  and  looked  to  see  who  the 
photographer  was.  There  was  no 
name  at  the  back  of  it !  Plain  card- 
board, that  was  all.  The  usual 
photographer's  imprint,  and  number 
of  the  negative  absent.  Where  had 
Teddy  got  it  ?  Was  it  a  carte  of 
one  of  his  friends  ?  or  had  he  picked 
it  up  somewhere?  Was  she  mar- 
ried ?  or  engaged  ?  in  short,  who 
and  what  was  this  mysterious  girl, 
who  had  changed  me  from  a  sober 
and  rational  beine  into  a  strangely 
frantic  and  excited  creature  ? 

When  would  Teddy  come  in  ?  I 
paced  the  room  impatiently,  hold- 
mg  the  photograph  before  me.  I 
opened  the  window,  and  looked  up 
and  down  the  street  many  times^ 
and  at  last,  after  what  seemed  hours, 
I  heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 
and  he  lounged  into  the  room. 

'  Well,  olaman,  how  are  you  ?'  he 
said ;  '  glad  you  got  my  note  and 
waited.' 

'  Teddy,'  I  said,  without  returning 
his  greeting,  and  showing  him  the 
photograph.  'Tell  me  whose  like- 
ness this  is  ?* 

'  Oh !'  said  Teddy,  prolonging 
that  exclamation  in  the  most  aggra- 
vating way  possible,  and  coolly 
lighting  a  pipe.  '  How  excited  we 
are  about  it  ?^ 

'  I  know  I  am  excited,'  I  said,  for 
I  had  worked  myself  up  into  a  per- 
fectly ridiculous  condition.  'But 
do  answer  my  question.  Who  is 
this  girl  ?    I  must  know.' 

'Let  me  see,'  said  he,  pretending 
not  to  recognise  it  '  Oh,  yes,  that — 
that— a  photograph  of  my  aunt,  the 
Empress  of  China.  Nice  old  girl, 
isn't  she?' 


'  Teddy !'  I  said,  impatiently, 
'please  be  serious.  I'm  awfully 
spoony  upon  this  picture.  Pray 
tell  me  where  you  got  it,  and  all 
about  it.' 

'  I  tell  you  my  aunt—,'  he  began, 
and  then  seeing  how  annoyed  I 
looked,  he  said,  '  Well,  my  dear  boy, 
the  fact  is,  I  don't  know  who  it  is 
any  more  than  you  do.  I  thought 
it  was  a  tidy  face,  and  bought  it  of 
some  photographic  chap  in  the 
suburbs  somewhere,  for  a  shilling.' 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  and 
sat  down  in  a  disconsolate  way, 
still  keeping  hold  of  the  photograph. 
I  had  almost  rather  he  nad  told  me 
the  unknown  beauty  was  married, 
or  out  of  my  reach  in  some  other 
way;  it  waa  the  suspense,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  whatever 
about  her  that  was  so  hard  to 
bear. 

'Why,  Frank,  old  boy,'  said 
Teddy,  'you  look  all  knocked  of  a 
heap.  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  really  spoons  on  that  carte. 
Why,  she  may  be  the  mother  of 
any  number  of  promising  children. 
She  may  be  a  blessed  barmaid. 
She ' 

'Teddy,  please  don't  I'm  hard 
hit  I  Imow  I'm  an  ass,  but  I  can't 
help  it.  I  will  find  out  about  this 
girl,  if  possible.  Can't  you  remem- 
ber where  you  bought  the  photo- 
graph?' 

'No,  upon  my  honour'  I  can't 
Somewhere  near  Westbourno 
Grove,  I  fancy.  I  was  dining  in 
Bayswater,  I  know,  but  I  can't  be 
sure,' 

' I  may  have  it,  I  suppose?' 

'Certainly.  But  if  you'll  take 
my  advice,  Frank,  you'll  put  it  into 
the  fire.' 

'  Thank  you.  I  shan't  do  that.* 
And  I  placed  the  carte  carefully  in 
my  pocKet-book.  'Now,  good-bye. 
Look  you  up  again  to-morrow.' 

'  All  right  But  where  are  you 
ofiF  to  in  such  a  hurry?' 

'  WeU,'  I  said  slowly,  '  I  thmk  I 
shall  take  a  walk  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Westboume  Grove.' 

'You  old  ass,'  was  the  comph- 
mentary  rejomder,  and  then  I  went 
away. 
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WBSTBODBNE  OBOVX. 

'  Westboume  Grove,  as  most  Lon- 
doners know,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  a  sylvan  or  rural  sense, 
for  bat  few  trees  grace  the  pleasant 
Bayswater  thoroughilBure  which  goes 
by  that  name.  It  is  a  sort  of  minia- 
ture Begent  Street,  many  of  the 
shops  being  ofEshoots  from  parent 
establishments  there ;  and  it  is  the 
favourite  lounge  of  the  female  port 
of  the  Bayswater  population.  Bays- 
water,  as  everybody  knows,  is  given 
up  almost  entirely  to  stockbrokers, 
retired  Indian  oflioers,  and  Jews :  it 
is  a  sort  of  metropolitan  Asia  Minor ; 
and  about  four  o'clock  on  a  fine 
afternoon  all  that  is  fairest  of  the 
female,  and  most  Israelitish  of  the 
male  sex,  promenades  Westboume 
Grove. 

Native  Indian  nurses  may  be  seen 
in  charge  of  perambulators  full  of 
innumerable  children;  invalids  are 
dragged  about  in  bath-chairs  by 
the  most  malevolent-looking  ruflSans 
in  63dstenoe;  maiden  ladies  stalk 
on  with  an  evangehcal  and  tract- 
distributing  air ;  the  British  curate 
may  be  seen  ambling  along  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  nimbus  with  which  the 
Imagination  of  his  female  votaries  in- 
vest him;  Jews  hideous  in  aspect , with 
their  eyes  meeting,  their  hair  hang- 
ing over  their  coat-collars,  bedizened 
with  false  jewellery,  and  smokixig  un- 
savoury cigars,  leer  at  Christian 
girls;  the  Bayswater  swell,  a  dis- 
tinct type,  very  weak  about  the 
legs,  hangs  on  to  his  eyeglass,  and 
nods  to  a  passing  acquaintance ; 
a  ladies'  school— some  ten  hapless 
maidens — ^is  marched  sternly  past 
the  attraction  of  shop  windows  full 
of  bonnets  and  earrings;  the  pave- 
ment is  hidden  by  waving  dresses, 
tmd  the  air  is  redolent  of  scent, 
while  from  every  sloping  shoulder 
the  curl  called  by  the  profime 
*  Follow-me,-lad8 '  waves  m  the 
summer  breeze. 

Such  is  Westboume  Grove;  and 
for  this  promenade  I  started  when 
I  left  Teddy  Maynard's  rooms  with 
the  precious  photograph  in  my 
possession. 

When  I  got  into  Begent  Street  I 
hailed   a  hansom,   ana  was   soon 


speeding  westwards  towaids  the 
Grove.  As  soon  as  I  was  saSely 
ensconced  in  the  vehicle  I  took  out 
the  portrait.  It  looked  lovdier  than 
before,  the  fuse  still  fedrer  than  when 
I  had  first  seen  it;  and  bythetimel 
got  to  the  Marble  Arch  I  was  more 
in  love  with  it  ihan  ever.  It  was 
madness,  I  knew,  but  men  had  been 
mad  before  my  time  far  love  of  a 
woman's  face ;  and  wiser  men  than 
I  was,  had  engaged  in  the  mad 
tournament  in  olden  times  to  win  a 
smile  from  a  hidy  that  they  could 
never  dare  to  love  I  had  imported 
the  old-world  madnem  of  chivahy 
into  the  nineteenth  centory ;  and  it 
was  nobody's  business  bat  my  own 
if  I  chose  to  go  on  what  every  ons 
of  my  friends  would  call  a  wild-goose 
chase  after  a  oart^nie-visite. 

In  the  mean  time  I  was  speeding 
towards  Westboume  Grore,  wrapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  my  beloved 
photograph,  «nd  with  no  very  de- 
finite idea  of  what  coarse  I  was 
going  to  pniBue  when  I  reached  wj 
destination. 

Teddy  had  given  me  no  doe 
whatever  to  the  photographer;  there 
would  be  a  dozen  in  tibe  Grove,  and 
I  was  not  even  sure  that  his  pui^ 
chase  had  not  been  made  in  some 
street  in  the  vicinity;  so  that  to 
take  the  picture  round  to  ever>' 

Ehotographer  in  the  neighbour- 
ood  seemed  likely  to  be  a  very 
hopeless  business,  which  would  lead 
to  no  satisfactory  result  It  was 
probable,  I  thought,  that  the  por- 
trait had  been  privately  taken, 
and  that  possibly  a  few  copies  had 
remained  in  the  photographer's 
hands.  There  was  some  chance, 
then,  that  finding  the  picture  bad 
sold,  he  might,  if  he  possesBed 
another,  have  exposed  it  also  for 
sale.  I  accordingly  dismissed  my 
cab  at  the  end  of  the  Queen's  Boad, 
and  commenced  an  invesldgation  of 
the  photographers  in  the  Grove. 

It  was  weary  work,  for,  as  I 
mi^t  have  expected,  I  could  find 
no  counterpart  of  my  portrait  I 
even  went  into  several  places  and 
made  inquiries  as  to  whether  it  had 
been  taken  there ;  but  my  question 
was  met  with  a  supercilious  nega- 
tive, one  magnificently-attired  artui 
informing  me  that  their  work  was 
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'  infinitely  superior  to  anytbink  like 
that.'  It  seemed  like  sacrilege  to 
be  thos  exposing  my  picture  to 
vulgar  gaze,  and  I  determined  to 
abandon  the  search,  at  all  events 
for  some  days.  I  thought  that  in 
the  meanwhile  I  would  try  and  ex- 
tract from  Teddy  more  exactly  the 
whereabouts  of  the  place  at  which 
be  bad  bought  it.  I  would  make 
him  come  wi&  me  to  Bayswater, 
and  go  'over  the  ground  which  he 
bad  traversed  on  tiie  day  when  he 
discovered  the  photograph.  If  that 
plan  fisdled,  I  should  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  try  every  photo- 
grapher in  the  district ;  and  I  de- 
termined that  even  if  the  search 
lasted  for  months,  I  would  persevere 
with  it,  and  not  rest  until  I  had  at 
least  discovered  who  the  original  of 
my  cherished  portrait  was,  where 
she  lived,  and  what  was  her  posi- 
tion in  life.  It  was  a  mad  resolve, 
but  I  am  a  man  of  a  very  obstinate 
nature,  and  I  determined  to  accom- 
plish my  end. 

On  application  to  Teddy  next  day 
he  received  me  with  a  great  deal  of 
unfeeUng  chafif ;  and  I  found  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
any  more  precise  directions  from 
him.  He  baa  gone  in  a  cab  to  Bays- 
water,  he  said,  and  had  stopped  to 
getJaome  cigars.  He  had  seen  the 
photograph  near  the  tobacconist's, 
had  bou^t  it,  and  then  driven  on, 
and  had '  not  the  vaguest  notion  '—so 
he  said—as  to  what  street  it  was  in. 
Somewhere  near  Westboume  Grove, 
that  was  all  he  could  tell  me ;  and 
he  concluded  his  information,  as  he 
had  done  our  previous  conversation 
on  the  subject,  with  the  gratuitous 
statement  that  I  was  a  great  donkey 
to  go  running  after  a  photograph. 
Thus  fax  Tedd^:  of  no  use  at  all  to 
me. 

And  in  truth,  after  many  in- 
quiries in  various  quarters,  I  began 
in  some  measure  to  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  my  proceedings  myeel£  Kot 
a  very  surprising  thing,  perhaps, 
when  my  situation  was  calmly  re- 
viewed. Here  I  was,  rushing  all 
over  town  afber  photo^phers,  only 
to  meet  with  perpetual  oisappoint- 
ment;  and  even  if  I  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  find  out  who  my 
portrait  was,  I  might  be  as  far  off 


knowing  her  and  winning  her  as 
ever.  I  looked  at  the  fair  face,  and 
the  wonderful  eyes  that  met  mine 
so  steadily  in  the  picture,  and  I  was 
driven  nearly  nmd  by  the  thought 
that  they  might  even  then  be  smil- 
ing upon  some  one  else;  that  some 
one  with  a  good  right  to  such  hap- 
piness was  even  then  caressing  that 
sweet  face.  She  might  be  another 
man's  wife,  and  all  I  could  do  when 
I  fotmd  her  out  would  be  to  accept 
my  fate,  and  leave  the  place  where 
she  lived,  to  hide  my  hopeless  love, 
as  the  old  song  says,  'for  ever  and 
a  day !' 

At  last,  after  visiting  scores  of 
photographers,  I  began  to  think  my 
search  hopeless,  and  to  despair  of 
ever  finding  my  visionary  lady  love. 
I  did  not  swerve,  however,  in  my 
allegiance  to  her  charms.  I  still 
held  my  carte-de-visiU  to  be  the 
portrait  of  the  fairest,  sweetest  wo- 
man upon  earth.  I  would  continue 
to  hold  that  belief,  no  matter 
whether  I  ever  found  her  or  not 
The  said  portrait  in  time,  after 
much  affectionate  saluting  of  an  os- 
cillatory nature,  began  to  get  some- 
what fBuled,  and  to  lose  some  of  its 
original  brilliancy.  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  have  it  copied  by  a 
firstrrate  artist,  and  I  thought  that 
at  the  same  time  I  would  have  it 
enlarged.  I  was  doubtful  about 
having  it  coloured,  for  I  hudly 
knew  the  exact  tints  to  order.  So  I 
took  the  carte  to  one  of  the  greatest 
photographers  in  town— a  man,  by 
the  way,  to  whom  I  had  before  ap- 
plied to  see  if  he  knew  anything  of 
it— and  I  gave  orders  lor  an  en- 
larged copy  to  be  made  of  it  in  the 
very  best  possible  style. 

The  attendant  to  whom  I  gave 
the  order,  after  looking  at  the  por- 
trait for  a  few  minutes,  said, '  An 
enlarged  copy  of  this,  sir  ?  You  can 
have  it  directly.  Didn't  you  order 
one  the  other  (uty,  sir  ?' 

'  No !'  I  said,  in  the  utmost  asto- 
nishment   *  But  I  order  it  now.' 

'Well,  sir,  I  think  we  have  one 
on  hand.    Will  you  walk  this  way  ?' 

In  another  instant  I  had  followed 
him  into  an  actjoining  room,  and 
there,  on  an  easel,  stood  a  large 
portrait  of  my  darling  I 

Enlarged  evidently  from  a  copy 
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of  the  same  carte  as  I  possessed, 
but  it  was  ooloored ;  and  now  that 
I  could  see  the  exact  shade  of  the 
hair  and  complexion,  it  looked  more 
beautiful  than  ever. 

'I  haye  been  lookmg  for  this 
ererywhere/  I  said,  eagerlj,  to  the 
attendant  '  Pray  tell  me  who  it  is  ?' 

'Who  it  is?'  the  man  repeated, 
looking  at  me  suspiciou&ly.  '  Why, 
if  s  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  portrait 
you  haTe  in  your  hand  to  be  sure/ 

He  thought  of  course  that  I  must 
know  the  original;  and  I  saw  the 
necessity  of  being  cautious,  or  he 
might  refuse  to  give  me  the  infor- 
mation I  wanted. 

'Ah,  yes,'  I  said;  'but  I  was  to 
order  this  enlargement  for  a  friend 
of  the  Lidy's,  andf  I  was  not  told  the 
name.    Can't  you  tell  me  7 

The  man  still  seemed  suspicious, 
but  took  up  an  order-book,  and 
6aid^~ 

*Well,  sir,  Fd  better  take  your 
order,  and  we  shall  see  the  name 
here,  I  dare  say.' 

I  gave  my  order  for  an  enlarge- 
ment like  the  one  before  tne,  and 
begged  the  man  not  to  mention  it 
to  the  persons  who  had  ordered  the 
first  one,  as  it  was  intended  as  a 
surprise  to  some  relatives.  I  en* 
forced  my  request  by  a  liberal  dou- 
ceur, and  the  man,  who  seemod 
quite  mollified,  turned  over  to  some 
previous  entries,  and  said,  showing 
me  the  book — 

'  There  you  are,  sir.  Miss  Vane, 
28,  Worcester  Square,  Hyde  Park. 
W.' 

My  heart  beat,  and  I  felt  my  face 
flushing,  as  I  read  the  address.  I 
had  found  hor  at  last — and  she  was 
still  Miss  Vane  —  unless,  indeed, 
'  Miss  Vane '  was  only  some  relation. 

'  I  suppose  this  is  the  lady  her- 
self,' I  said,  carelessly. 

'Yes,  sir,  I  think  so,'  the  man 
said* '  for  I  waited  on  her.' 

'Thanks,'  I  returned,  and  after 
mentally  noting  the  address,  I 
nished  off  to  Maynard's  rooms. 


Teddy  was  seated  in  his  easiest 
arm-chair  tranquilly  engap^ed  in  the 
consumption  of  sherry  and  seltzer, 


and  gmnhing  an  enonnouriy  long 
wooden  pipe.  He  locked  up  as  I 
entered,  and  said, '  Ah !  the  photo- 
graphic maniac,  and  how  are  we  and 
the  picture  to-day  ?* 

•  To-day,'  I  said,  in  a  tone  of  tri- 
umph«  'we  have  found  out  the  ad- 
dress.' 

'  Indeed,'  he  said,  calmly ;  'tiien 
sit  down  and  have  a  pipe ;  there's 
pien^  of  seltzer  in  that  cupboard, 
so  mix  and  be  happy.' 

'Insensate  creature!  you  don^ 
even  ask  who  she  is !' 

'  Not  L  I  have  heard  so  much 
about  her  for  the  last  month  or  so, 
that  you'll  excuse  me  for  saying  it, 
but  I  think  I  would  racier  not  know 
her  address.  If  you  want  to  rave 
about  her  as  usual.  111  shut  my 
eyes  and  listen.  Don't  go  on  longer 
than  you  can  help.* 

'  Wretch!'  I  said,  laughing,  'she 
is  a  Miss  Vane — ^lives  in  Worcester 
Square,  Hyde  Park.' 

'  Is  she  ?    Old  maid,  I  suppose.' 

'  Well,  if  you  think  her  photo- 
graph is  that  of  an  old  maid  you 
are  welcome  to  your  opinion.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  I  don't  agree  witii 
you.' 

'  And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
now?  You  don't  know  any  Vanes, 
and  I  don't  know  any  Vanes.  I 
don't  see  how  you're  any  nearer  to 
your  object,  which  I  presume  is  an 
introduction.  Be  satisfied  with  the 
address.  Give  it  up,— and  hand  me 
the  tobacco-jar.' 

'I  shall  do  neither.  I  mud 
know  Miss  Vane ;  and  you  are  so 
insufferably  lazy,  that  it  will  do  yon 
aU  the  good  in  the  world  to  get  the 
baccy  for  yoursel£' 

*  How  do  you  propose  to  b^in 
this  charming  plan?' 

'  By  going  off  immediately  to  re- 
connoit^  the  house.  I  may  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her.' 

'  Poor  fellow !'  said  Teddy,  modc- 
ingly,  touching  his  forehead  signifi- 
cantly. '  How  fer  gone  we  are  to 
be  sure!' 

Teddy  Maynard  was  never  known 
to  be  in  love  with  anybody  himself, 
and  he  was  quite  incapable  of  com- 
prehending it  in  other  people.  Ite- 
gardless  of  his  chaff,  I  set  off  to 
Worcester  Square  to  have  a  look  at 
number  twenty-eight 
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I  found  aB  I  expected,  a  fine  de- 
corous-looking mansion,  with  no- 
thing to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  houses  in  the  square.  I  did 
not  imagine,  of  course,  that  there 
would  be  anything  distinctiye  about 
it ;  but  it  seemed  to  me,  in  my  ex- 
cited frame  of  mind,  that  the  care- 
less way  in  which  people  passed  it 
was  highly  reprehensible.  They  did 
not  know  what  a  pearl  of  price  that 
dull  casket  contained.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  gained^  howeyer,  by 
watching  the  house  just  when  the 
inhabitants  would  be  going  to 
dinner,  and  Miss  Vane  was  hardly 
likely  to  appear  at  one  of  the  win- 
dows for  my  benefit,  like  a  princess 
in  a  story  book;  so  I  leffc  the  square 
and  betook  myself  to  a  solitary 
dinner  at  the  club,  where  I  held  a 
council  of  war  with  myself. 

The  result  of  that  council  was 
that  I  determined  my  first  more 
must  be  to  see  the  lady,  to  make 
sure  that  she  was  Miss  Yane,  the 
original  of  my  photograph,  and 
whether  she  was  likely  to  stay  in 
town  during  the  whole  of  the 
season.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
solve I  went  down  to  Worcester 
Square  the  next  day,  and  had  an 
interview  with  the  affable  poHce- 
man  on  duty  in  the  neighbourhood. 
He  knew  Worcester  Square,  he  said, 
well— had;  been  in  service  near  it 
before  he  entered  the  force.  Yes. 
A  Mr.  Vane,  Colonel  Vane,  lived  at 
number  twenty-eight.  Any  femily? 
Yes — ^Miss  Vane,  as  handsome  a 
young  lady  as  ever  stepped.  Did 
they  drive  or  walk  out  much  ?  Ge- 
nerally drove— about  two  or  three 
in  the  afternoon.  Was  always  glad 
to  answer  a  gent's  questions,  when 
he  7JX18  a  gent :  and  as  he  spoke  my 
informant's  hand  closed  affection- 
ately over  the  half-sovereign  which 
I  shpped  into  it. 

This  was  so  far  satis&ctory.  I 
did  not  go  back  to  incredulous 
Teddy  to  pass  the  morning,  but 
strolled  tranquilly  into  the  Park, 
and  there  consumed  innumerable 
cigars,  thinking  over  my  good  for- 
tune in  having  a  chance  of  seeing 
Miss  Vane.  I  began  to  wonder,  in  a 
foolish  and  fontastic  way,  whether 
she  would  notice  me.  It  was  exceed- 
ingly improbable  that  she  should  do 


so,  but  I  had  been  thinking  of  her 
so  continuously  for  so  many  months 
that  I  almost  believed  my  mind 
could,  as  some  people  say,  have  in- 
fluenced hers.  Our  thoughts  should 
have  been  en  rapport,  some  know- 
ledge of  my  strange  and  earnest 
love  might,  I  fancied,  have  made 
itself  felt  in  her  heart  If  the  mind, 
concentrated  on  one  object,  has 
power  and  volition  beyond  the  body, 
as  has  been  asserted — and  cases 
bearing  out  the  statement  are  not 
uncommon— I  know  that  I  must 
have  exercised  some  mysterious  in- 
fluence over  her  thought  and  feel- 
ing, although  she  would  never  know 
from  whence  it  sprang. 

Such  were  some  of  my  thoughts 
as  I  paced  up  and  down  the  broad 
walks  of  the  Park,  watching  the 
workmen  putting  up  the  very  un- 
ornamental  railings,  and  longing  for 
the  hour  to  come  when  I  might 
have  a  chance  of  again  seeing  my 
divinity. 

I  was  just  leaving  the  Park  when 
I  saw  an  open  carriage  coming 
towards  the  gates  at  a  quick  pace.  1 
stepped  aside  to  let  it  pass — ^and 
the  race  that  had  haunted  me  sleep- 
ing and  waking  for  so  many  months 
flashed  across  me  again.  Our  eyes 
met  for  a  minute,  and  then  the  car- 
riage bore  her  out  of  sight,  and  left 
me  standing  near  the  gates  with  my 
face  flushed  and  my  heart  beating 
as  if  I  had  been  undergoing  some 
violent  exercise. 

Colonel  Vane  and  his  daughter 
had  come  for  their  drive  earlier 
than  usual,  or  I  might  have  seen 
her  get  into  the  carriage.  Now, 
however,  they  would  probably  be  in 
the  drive,  and  I  could  go  and  watch 
them  pass  and  repass.  I  accord- 
ingly went  and  stationed  myself  at 
a  convenient  part  of  the  railings, 
and  waited  for  the  carriaffe.  At  last, 
far  down  the  line,  I  could  see  it  ap- 
proach. My  darling  had  on  the 
airiest,  sweetest  little  summer  bonnet 
in  the  world,  and  her  beautiful 
brown  hair  shone  underneath  it,  as 
it  formed  a  coronal  for  the  fair  face 
and  lustrous  eyes  that  held  me  in 
thraU. 

Her  father,  a  handsome,  soldierly- 
looking  old  man  with  a  grey  mous- 
tache, sat  beside  her,  and  she  seemed 
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to  be  listening  attentively  to  eome 
story  he  was  telling  her,  for  she 
looked  straight  in  front  of  her,  and  I 
never  caught  her  eye  again  during 
the  whole  time  that  I  watched  her 
•in  the  drive. 

And  yet  it  was  happiness  enough 
just  to  be  within  a  few  yards  of  her, 
to  be  able  to  see  her  at  all,  and. 
until  they  drove  away  from  the 
Park  my  bliss  was  complete.  Then 
I  went  away  also,  feeling  very  dis- 
consolate my  vision  had  vanished. 
When  was  I  to  see  it  again,  and  how 
was  I,to  get  any  nearer  to  an  intimacy 
with  her?  Any  one  might  look  at 
her  in  the  Park.  How  was  I  to  gain 
a  dearer  privilege? 

lY. 

AT  THE  OPXBA. 

I  determined  to  go  to  Maynard 
again,  and,  luckily,  on  my  way 
home  1  met  him  at  a  literary  and 
artistic  club  of  which  we  were  both 
members. 

He  was  smoking  as  usual,  and  his 
first  remark  was,  '  Well,  old  man, 
how  goes  it?* 

'  I've  just  come  from  seeing 
her ' 

'Oh!  it's  her  again,  is  it?  I 
thought  you'd  quite  forgotten  that 
afiBur/  he  said,  laughing. 

'Then  you^  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment, my  boy.  Pve  just  come 
from  seeing  her  out  driving  iu  the 
Park— have.seen  her  several  times, 
and  it  was  glorious!' 

'  Ah !  it  was  glorious,  was  it  ? 
And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
next?' 

'  That's  just  what  I  want  to  know 
— I  don't  know  what  to  do  next. 
Can  you  advise  me  ?' 

'  Throw  yourself  before  the  wheels 
of  her  chariot,  and  when  the  hoofis 
of  her  haughty  steeds  are  trampling 
out  your  heart's  best  blood,  tell  her 
how  you  love  her.'  And  Teddy,  as 
he  spoke,  waved  his  cigar  dramati- 
cally, and  then  leaned  back  in  his 
arm-chair  as  if  the  cfifbrt  had  been 
too  much  for  him. 

'  Don't  chaff  me,  please,  but  tell 
me  what  I'm  to  do.' 

Teddy,  who  is  a  capital  fellow  at 
heart,  looked  serious  for  a  moment, 
and  IJien  said — 


'Ihaveit    Writetofaer!' 

•  Write  to  her?* 

'Yes.' 

'  But  Idcm't  know  her,  and  shell 
never  forgive  such  a  piece  of  imper- 
tinence.' 

'Nevermind.  Risk  it  "Heeither 
fears  his  fate  toomnch— "yon know 
the  rest— -thaf  s  my  advice.  If  yon 
won't  take  it,  why  the  deuce  did  yon 
ask  me  for  it?* 

'  I  think  I  will,'  I  said,  musing^. 

'  Thaf s  right,'  said  Teddy,  en- 
couragin^y.  '  Write  and  say  who 
you  are :  I  wouldn't  give  your  real 
name,  but  let  her  know  you're  a 
gentleman,  and  that  if  she  takes  you 
she'll  stand  a  chance  of  being  Lady 
Haroourt  scHne  day.  Say  you  don't 
want  to  press  matters  tUl  yon  can 
get  a  formal  introduction  to  her, 
and,' — ^here  he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment— *  ask  her,  if  she's  not  very 
angry  with  you,  to  be  at  tlie  Opera 
on  some  night  in  one  week,  when 
you'll  go  every  night  it's  open,  and 
weara  whitecamellia  in  your  battcHi- 
hole.  There's  your  plan  all  cut  and 
dried,  and  youYe  the  most  ungrate- 
ful fellow  in  the  worid  if  you  don't 
carry  it  out' 

I  was  rather  staggered  at  the 
boldness  of  this  proposal,  and  wesA 
home,  after  having  thanked  Teddy, 
promising  to  think  it  over.  It  was 
mdeed  a  mad  scheme,  not  wilder 
though  than  my  wild  search,  after 
I  had  seen  her  photograph.  And 
remember,  I  was  madly  in  love  with 
Miss  Vane ;  so  madly,  indeed,  that 
I  could  not  be  content  to  wait  until, 
by  some  happy  accident,  I  met  her 
in  society  ana  got  introduced  to  her. 
She  might  be  engaged  to  some  one 
else  in  tiie  interval,  if  even  she  were 
not  engaged  already ;  she  might  even 
get  married;  and  I  was  resolved  at 
least  to  let  her  know  how  strange 
and  mad  a  passion  she  had  inspired. 
A  girl  with  such  eyes,  I  thought, 
must  be  romantic,  and  surely  all 
the  romance  of  her  nature  would 
come  to  my  aid  when  she  knew  for 
how  long  I  had  worshipped  her 
photograph. 

For  two  more  days  I  watched  her 
in  the  Park,  and  then  I  determined 
to  act  upon  Teddy^s  advice.  Kot 
without  some  misgivings,  however, 
as  to  the  romantic  nature  of  the  pn>> 
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pofialhaYinganyweightwithher;  for 
on  one  occasion  she  was  riding,  and 
was  attended  not  only  by  her  fother 
bat  by  a  younger  cavalier  with 
whom  she  seemed  to  be  on  very 
intimate  terms,  and  I  femcied  that 
she  was  chaffing  him  unmercifolly 
about  something.' 

Our  fiomily  were  famous  in  old 
days  for  acting  without  hesitation, 
when  once  a  course  of  action  was 
decided  upon,  and  I  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule.  A  lett^, 
precisely  in  accordance  with  the 
sagacious  Teddy's  instructions,  was 
written  and  despatched  the  next 
day.  I  did  not  give  my  own  name, 
fearing  Miss  Vane's  indignation. 
Being  anonymous,  the  letter  could 
do  no  harm  if  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  any  one  who  knew  me.  Of  course 
she  would  see  me  if  she  went  to  the 
Opera;  but  I  thought  that,  if  she 
kept  the  appointment,  she  would 
hardly  be  so  base  as  to  betray  me. 
There  were  four  opera  nights  at 
Govent  Ckrden  during  the  next 
week,  and  on  one  of  these  four 
occasions  I  implored  her  to  appear. 
I  should  be  there  with  the  white 
camellia,  and  I  should — so  I  said  in 
the  letter— construe  her  attendance 
as  a  sign  that  ;she  was  not  fatally 
angry  with  me,  and  that  I  might 
seek  an  introduction  to  her  in  some 
more  conventional  and  legitimate 
manner. 

It  was  with  a  beating  heart  that 
I  took  my  seat  in  a  stall  at  the 
Opera  on  the  first  of  the  appointed 
nights.  I  was  absurdly  early,  in  my 
eagerness  to  be  upon  the  scene,  and 
few  persons  but  myself  were  in  the 
theatre.  These  I  scanned  carefully 
through  my  opera-glass,  and  as 
the  stalls  and  lx>xes  began  to  lill  I 
devoted  the  whole  of  my  time  to  a 
steady  scrutiny  of  their  occupants. 
People  near  me  in  the  stalls  must 
have  wondered  what  made  me  so 
regsurdless  of  the  music,  and  so 
much  on  the  alert  when  any  new- 
comer appeared  in  the  house.  I 
was  voted  a  great  barbarian,  no 
doubt,  with  no  soul  for  music,  and 
my  neighbours  must  have  specu- 
lated what  had  brought  me  to  the 
Opera,  since  I  had  evidently  not 
come  there  to  h'sten  to  the  sing- 
ing. 


But  my  search  was  hopeless.  I 
looked  in  vain  rotmd  the  '  glitter- 
ing horse-shoe,'  that  spread  before 
me  like  a  rainbow.  I  saw  many 
fair  faces,  many  bright  eyes  bent 
earnestly  upon  the  stage;  golden- 
haired  and  dark-haired  beauties 
sat  in  snug  boxes,  enthroned  like 
queens,  while  attentive  gentlemen, 
•in  irreproachable  evening-dress, 
bent  over  them.  But  nowhere  in 
the  great  theatre  could  I  see  the 
one  face  that  was  engraven  on  my 
heart:  on  the  first  night,  at  all 
events,  she  had  not  thought  fit  to 
come:  and  as  my  mind  dwelt  on 
my  disappointment,  I  was  very 
angry  with  myself  for  ever  having 
taken  Teddy's  advice,  and  having 
written  my  mad  letter.  I  went 
home  in  a  very  disconsolate  mood, 
although  I  was  rather  consoled  by 
the  enlarged  photograph  which  had 
been  taken  for  me,  and  which  was 
installed  in  a  place  of  honour  in  my 
rooms. 

The  next  day  I  had  no  heart  even  to 
go  to  the  Park ;  and  again,  punctual 
to  the  time  of  opening,  I  went  to  the 
Opera.  Again  I  was  disappointed. 
IVfiss  Yane  was  evidently  incensed 
at  my  impertinence  in  writing  to 
her,  and  never  made  her  appearance. 
I  returned  home  the  second  night 
mad  with  love  and  disappointment. 
I  went  into  Maynard's  rooms  and 
upbraided  him  for  his  advice,  and 
altogether,  as  he  said,  I  qualified 
myself  for  Colney  Hatch  by  easy 
stages.  I  tried  to  console  myself 
with  my  portrait ;  and  I  saw  Miss 
Vane  for  an  instant  in  the  Park  on 
the  third  day,  but  she  only  drove 
round  once ;  and  I  took  my  seat  at 
the  Opera,  so  prepared  for  a  third 
disappointment  that  when  she  never 
appeared  I  settled  down  into  calm 
despair.  There  was  one  more  night, 
however—one  more  chance  for  me 
and  my  white  camellia;  and  I  still 
dared  to  hope  that  I  should  see 
her. 

On  this  fourth  evening  I  was 
obliged  to  go  out  to  dinner.  My 
host  was  an  old  friend  of  our  family, 
who  had  been  for  many  years  in 
Canada,  and  had  now  come  home  to 
settle  in  his  native  country.  He  had 
no  family;  had  taken  a  handsome 
house  in  town,  and  was  very  de- 
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sirous  of  showing  every  pofluble 
Idndness  to  me.  I  was  obliged, 
tiierefore,  to  accept  his  invitation, 
but  hoped  that  the  Laurencea  would 
let  me  get  aw^iiy  in  time  to  go  to  the 
Opera. 

I  was  pleasantly  surprised,  there- 
fore, when  on  reaching  their  home 
and  going  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  Mrs.  Laurence  said  to  me, 
'My  husband  will  have  to  make 
his  apologies  to  you,  Mr.  Harcourt, 
for  he  is  obliged  to  go  off  on  some 
most  important  business  imme- 
diately after  dinner.  Now,  as  I 
cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  amuse 
you  all  the  evening,  I  have  got  a 
box  at  the  Opera,  Oovent  Garden : 
will  you  take  me  ?' 

'  I  shall  be  delighted :  but  I  hope 
you  don't  think  I  should  not  be 
equally  pleased  to  be  here.' 

'  Well,  the  flBkct  is,*  she  said, '  I  am 
not  whoUy  unselfish.  I  very  seldom 

Set  to  the  Opera,  as  my  husband 
oes  not  care  for  music,  and  am 
glad  when  I  can  catch  any  one  who 
will  go  with  me.  We  shall  not  be 
alone,  by-the-by,  as  I  have  a  young 
lady  coming  to  the  box  who  will 
only  need  an  escort  to  her  carriage, 
for  she  is  a  very  independent  per- 
son, and  goes  about  a  good  deal  by 
herself.' 

'  Indeed,'  I  said. 

'Yes;  she  is  a  charming  girl, 
however,  and  I  hope  you  "will  like 
her.' 

Then  Mr.  Laurence  came  in,  and 
shortly  afterwards  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  an  ex- 
tremely fortunate  one  for  me,  I 
thought,  and  I  only  hoped  that  Mrs. 
Laurence  and  her  charming  young 
lady  might  devote  themselves  en- 
tirely to  the  music,  and  leave  me  at 
liberty  to  scrutinize  the  house. 

One  thing  I  had  to  remember, 
and  that  was  my  camellia.  I  had 
left  the  one  I  intended  to  wear  at 
my  chambers.  However,  I  per- 
suaded good-natured  Mrs.  Laurence 
to  drive  round  by  my  rooms,  under 
pretence  of  getting  my  own  opera- 
glass,  which  I  said  was  sx)ecially 
adapted  to  my  sight.  Then  I  got 
my  flower,  put  it  carefully  into  my 
buttonhole,  and  covered  it  over 
with  my  light  overcoat. 


When  we  drew  up  under  the  por- 
tico at  Govent  Garden,  and  were 
entering  the  lobby,  Mrs.  Laurence 
said  to  me — 

'Why,  I  declare,  there  are  the 
Colonel  and  Edith  going  up  yonder 
before  us.  I  suppose  he's  iust 
brought  her,  for  I  Imow  he  had  to 
go  to  the  same  meeting  as  Mr. 
Laurence.' 

'  The  Colonel  and  Edith  1'—'  The 
Colonel !'  gave  me  a  thrill,  thinking 
of  her  &ther,  and  I  wondered  with 
a  vague  curiosity  who  they  were. 

We  were  getting  near  our  box, 
led  by  an  obsequious  attendant, 
when  I  said  to  Mrs.  Laurence— 

'You  talked  of  the  Colonel  just 
now :  may  I  ask  who  he  is?' 

'Colonel  Vane;  an  old  firiend  of 
my  husband's.  He  was  quartered 
at  Quebec  a  long  time.  Ecuthishis 
only  child,  and  they  live  in  Woiv 
cester  Square.' 

I  sometimes  wonder  now  that  I 
didn't  faint  at  this  intelligenoe.  I 
am  sure  unsuspecting  Mrs.  Lau- 
rence must  have  felt  the  arm  on 
which  she  was  leaning  tremble,  and 
I  fancied  even  the  boxkeeper  must 
have  been  able  to  hear  my  heart 
beating.  Edith  Yanel  This,  then, 
was  the  name  of  my  idol;  and  I 
thought  never  did  name  sound  so 
musical.  In  a  few  seconds  I  should 
be  in  her  company.  I  remembered 
my  letter  and  the  camellia.  Had 
she  come,  I  wondered,  on  this  last 
night  ?  But  just  as  we  reached  the 
box-door,  I  tore  the  flower  from  my 
buttonhole,  and  put  it  into  the 
ticket  pocket  of  my  coat  I  was 
about  to  be  properly  introduced  to 
her,  and  I  tnought  I  would  disso- 
ciate myself  from  mv  foolish  letter. 

We  got  to  the  box;  the  usual 
introductions  followed;  and  then 
Colonel  Yane  departed,  and  left  me 
with  the  ladies.  They  had  a  neat 
deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  for 
some  time  I  occupied  myself  with 
sitting  in  the  back  of  the  box,  just 
content  to  look  at  Edith.  If  I  had 
thought  her  beautiftd  in  her  pho- 
tograph, and  when  out  driving, 
think  how  I  worshipped  her  loveh- 
ness  when  I  saw  her  in  full  dress. 
I  was  glad  that  I  had  some  time 
given  me  to  recover  mysdf,  and  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  for  I  was  so 
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Btunned  by  this  unexpected  good 
fortune  that  I  should  haye  ao- 
quitted  myself  badly  had  I  been 
required  to  make  myself  Mpreeable 
as  soon  as  we  were  seated  in  the 
tiieatre.  I  was  glad  Edith  had  so 
much  to  say  to  Mrs.  Laurence,  and 
I  was  amusing  myself  by  comparing 
her  real  face,  as  I  saw  it  before  me, 
with  my  photograph,  when  Mrs. 
Laurence  turned  to  me  and  said, 

*Mj  Harcourt,  you  haye  perhaps 
sharper  eyes  than  Edith  or  myself. 
Csax  you  see  any  gentleman  in  the 
theatre  with  a  white  camellia  in  his 
buttonhole?' 

A  pleasant  occupation  for  me 
truly!  How  thankful  I  was  I  had 
taken  the  odious  flower  out. 

'Yes,'  said  Miss  Vane,  merrily, 
'  do  you  see  any  swain  in  the  stalls 
who  looks  particularly  love- 
stricken  ?' 

'  May  I  ask  the  reason  of  this  in- 
vestigation?' I  said,  as  lightly  as  I 
could,  although  I  felt  very  nervous. 
'  Is  this  an  appointment?' 

Miss  Vane  glanced  quickly  at  me 
for  a  moment  as  if  some  suspicion 
had  entered  her  head,  and  then  said, 
smiling— 

'  Well,  I  suppose  it  is.  The  fact 
is,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  have  an  unknown 
admirer,  who  implored  me  to  be  at 
the  Opera  on  one  night  out  of  four. 
I  did  hot  intend  to  come,  but  papa 
wished  me  to  do  so  to-night:  so,  if 
the  enterprising  individual  is  in  the 
house  he  will  be  gratified.' 

'  The  £aithless  creature  is  not 
here,  apparently,' I  said,  scrutinizing 
the  house  through  my  opera-glass : 
'  at  least  I  don't  see  any  white  ca- 
mellia, if  that  was  the  sign.' 

'I'm  afraid  he's  not,'  said  Miss 
Yane.  '  Howveryungallantof  him, 
is  it  not,  Mr.  Harcourt  ?' 

'  Poor  young  manl'  said  good- 
natured  Mrs.  Laurence,  who  was  of 
rather  a  sentimental  character.  'He 
may  have  seen  you,  and  be  really  in 
love  with  you,  Edith ;  and  you  said 
you  thought,  from  his  letter,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman.' 

'  Well,  he  has  not  kept  tryst,'  I 
said,  leaning  forward  to  get  a  good 
view  of  the  house,  and  wondering 
whether  any  wretch  would  be  pre- 
sent with  a  conspicuous  white  ca- 


mellia, who  would  be  singled  out  as 
the  hero  of  the  romance. 

When  I  next  turned  to  speak  to 
Miss  Yane,  I  noticed  a  new  and 
curious  expression  on  her  face,  as 
if  something  was  occupying  her 
thoughts  that  she  was  tiying  to  con- 
ceal: something  amusing,  appa- 
rently, for  her  eyes  were  laughmg, 
although  her  faoe  looked  quiet  and 
demure.  She  answered  some  ques- 
tion I  put  to  her  about  the  music, 
and  then  said — 

'  Do  you  often  go  the  Opera,  Mr. 
Harcourt?' 

'  Oh,  yes,'  I  said,  carelessly.  '  I've 
been  three  times  before  this  week.' 
And  then,  remembering  my  letter, 
I  turned  away  to  hide  my  confu- 
sion. 

The  hours  went  swiftly  by:  far 
too  fast,  I  thought,  for  I  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight,  and  Mrs. 
Laurence  seemed  vciy  pleased  that 
Miss  Yane  and  I  got  on  so  well 
together.  I  heard  little  of  the  opera 
that  evening.  '  Diva '  Patti  was  en- 
trancing all  hearts  upon  the  sta^e, 
but  my  Diva  was  beside  me  in  tne 
box,  and  I  had  no  ears  for  the 
music. 

But  the  happy  evening  ended  at 
last.  We  escorted  Edith  to  her  car- 
riage, and  then  I  drove  home  with 
Mrs.  Laurence,  both  of  us  singing  a 
chorus  in  her  praise.  One  thing 
deserves  to  be  noted  about  that 
evening  at  the  Opera.  When  I  got 
home,  strange  to  say,  I  could  not 
find  my  camellia  anywhere,  and 
imagined  that  it  must  have  been 
jerked  out  of  my  pocket  However, 
I  had,  luckily,  not  needed  it,  and  I 
went  to  bed  happy,  and  dreamed  of 
Edith  Yane. 


THB  EPIL0GT7B. 

Mrs.  Laurence,  who,  like  all 
middle-aged  ladies,  was  very  fond 
of  matchmaking,  had  evidently 
made  up  her  mind  to  foster  my  love 
affair  as  much  as  possible;  for  I 
was  continually  being  invited  to  her 
house  and  always  met  Edith  Yane. 
I  came  to  know  the  Colonel  also,  and 
in  time  was  invited  to  Worcester 
Square,  where   Edith   played  the 
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hostesB  likfi  a  litUe  queen.  Need  I 
flay  that  I  came  daily  to  love  her 
more  and  more?  And  I  had  the 
happineaB  of  belieTing  that  she 
was  not  indifferent  to  my  devotion. 
Riding  by  her  idde  in  the  Park,  I 
tiaed  Rometimes  to  look  back  npon 
the  old  days  when  I  worshipped 
her  at  a  distance,  and  hardly  daied 
to  hope  that  I  should  erer  be  so 
blessed  as  to  be  daily  in  her  society. 

One  afternoon  I  had  gone  to  Wor- 
cester Scmare,  and  as  Edith  was  too 
tired  with  a  ball  the  previous  night 
to  go  out  riding,  I  stayed  chatting 
with  her  in  the  pleasant  drawing- 
room.  And  that  summer  afternoon 
I  put  my  fate  to  the  touch ;  and  a 
strange  answer  I  received  to  my 
ploac&ng,  when  I  told  Edith  Vane 
how  I  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to 
be  my  wife. 

She  did  not  reply  at  onco,  but  at 
last  she  said — 

'  Please  do  not  think  unkindly  of 
mc,  but  I  have  a  confession  to 
make.* 

*  I  cannot  think  unkindly  of  you. 
Miss  Vane— Edith!  You  know  it 
would  be  impossible.' 

'Do  you  remember,'  she  said, 
'  that  night  at  the  Opera,  when  a 
gentleman  was  to  meet  me  with  a 
white  camellia  in  his  buttonhole?' 

*  Perfectly.  How  can  I  ever  forget 
it?— it  was  tlie  first  time  I  met 
you!* 

*  Well,'  she  said  slowly, '  although 
perlmps  you  did  not  see  him,  /  saw 
the  gentleman  with  the  camellia 
that  night.' 

'  Did  you  ?'  I  said,  feeling  terribly 
annoyed.  Some  fellow  liad  been 
there  with  the  flower;  camellias 
were  common  enough.  How  was  it 
I  hadn't  poen  him  ? 

'  Yes,'  she  went  on,  'and  I  have 
seen  him  since— very  often  !*  And 
as  she  spoke  she  hung  her  head 
down,  as  if  to  hide  her  blushes. 

How  1  cursed  Teddy  and  his 
hateful   advice!      Some  one   had 


heaid  of  the  letter  and  had  taken 
advantage  of  my  plan  to  steal  my 
darling's  heart 

'And— and— '  I  said  twmWing, 
'  I  know  I  have  no  li^t  to  usk. — 
yon  love  him?* 

A  burning  Uusfa  came  over  her 
&oe  aiMl  neck  as  she  loQked  into  my 
eyes,  and  said — 

'I  do!' 

I  clasped  my  hands  over  my  fisoe, 
and  groaned.  Here  was  a  pleaaant 
end  to  all  my  letting!  And  yet 
she  had  given  me  many  reasooa  fior 
believing  that  she  had  some  lovefiv 
me.  It  was  very  bitter  to  hear  her 
confess  her  love  for  anolher  man, 
and  to  know  that  it  bad  been 
brought  about  by  my  agoncy. 

I  was  startled  bya  Urag^  Edith 
Vane  was  sitting  near  me — ^posi- 
tively laufi^iing  at  my  miseiy. 

'  I  hardly  thought  I  shooid  have 
been  insulted,'  I  said,  indignantly. 

But  still  Editii  did  nothing  bat 
laugh. 

'  How  have  I  insulted  you?*  she 
said. 

'How  have  you  insulted  me? 
Why>  ^7  laughing  at  my  dmap- 
pointment  when  you  have  canfeased 
your  love  for  another  man!' 

'  But  I  have  not  done  that !' 

'I cannot  stop  to  guess  riddles, 
liiss  Vane,'  I  said,  abruptly.  '  What 
do  you  mean?' 

'  Why,  I  mean  that  I  love'— and 
here  she  half  turned  her  head  away 
— '  the  gentleman  who  had  a  camel- 
lia that  night  at  the  Opera^  and  be 
says  I  insult  him  by  saying  so.  Oh, 
Frank!' 

And  then,  looking  divinely  beau- 
tiful, she  held  out  to  me — my  white 
camellia!  And  in  another  mcMuent 
she  was  hiding  her  rosy  fiice  on  my 
shoulder. 

So  I  won  my  darling.  The  origi- 
nal of  the  cherished  photc^raph 
was  mine.  The  appointment  with 
the  wearer  of  the  white  camellia 
was  kept  for  life. 


^'^^^^i^ 
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every  EDglishman  says  with  Milton, 
'  my  Shakespeare ;'  and  with  an  equally 
lofty  reaervation,  olaime  every  part  and 
parcel — en  effet,  the  entire  animal— of 
Baoon. 

The  mention  of  these  two  names 
recalls  ns  for  a  time  from  the  attempt 

■  *  To  climb  Burnaanii^ 

^ydlnto'6r«ek' 

or  Latin.  Lord  Bacon,  a  Shakespeare 
in  insight,  though  without  heart  enough 
for  dramatic  reproduction— a  kind  of 
Shakespeare-and-lemon-ice  —  although 
he  has  conceded  that  love,  in  common 
with  revenge,  honour,  grie^  and  fear, 
is  stronger  than  death,  has,  in  his  short 
Essay  devoted  to  its  discussion,  soom- 
fully  depreciated  its  power  and  value. 
•The  stage,'  he  says,  'is  more  beholding 
to  love  tlian  the  life  of  man ;  for  as  to 
the  stage,  love  is  even  matter  of  come- 
dies, and  now  and  then  of  tragedies ;  but 
in  life  it  doth  much  mischief;  some- 
times like  a  Siren,  sometimes  like  a 
Fury.  You  may  observe  that  amongst 
all  the  great  and  worthy  persona 
(whereof  the  memory  remaiueth,  either 
ancient  or  recent),  there  is  not  one  that 
hath  been  transported  to  the  mad  degree 
of  love;  which  shows,  that  great  spirits 
and  great  business  do  keep  out  this 
weak  passion.'  Alas,  on  this  idiowing, 
for  the  magnanimity  of  Leander  and  of 
Borneo !  They  must  be  content  to  join 
the  category  of  such  weaklings  as  Hars 
and  Samson,  Hercules  and  Solomon. 
Fidelity,  it  follows  as  a  corollary,  is  a 
chronic  weakness ;  and  fickleness,  the 
recovery  of  greatness. 

Every  man  knows  how  to  lay  his  fin- 
ger upon  a  dozen  of  instances  in  which 
Sliakespeare  has  shown  the  value  he 
attaches  to  the  *  power  of  love ;'  all  we 
shall  require  of  the  bard  at  present  is 
the  loan  of  that  concentrated,  passion- 
ate retrospect  of  Lysander : 

'  Ah,  mo  I  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Oonld  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  eoarM  of  true  love  never  did  nm  imooth.' 

A  profound  yet  bitter  generalization, 
of  which  possibly  Mr.  Chaplin  and 
others  have  chewea  the  cud  of  a  particu- 
lar application,  but  which  may  all 
the  gods  falsify  in  the  experience  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  readers  of  *  London 
Society  I'  Of  course  the  popular  voice 
would  not  have  mattered  much  to  Lord 
Bacon ;  but  whilst  the  profanum  vulmu 
— ^hich  we  take  to  be  the  respectable 
and  amiable  majority  of  the  world — 
revere  and  cherish  the  priest  of  the 
heart  rather  than  the  prophet  of  Induc- 
tion, we  shall  know  wny  the  year 
1861  passed  by  without  the    faintest 
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agitation  for  a  tercentenary  oelebratiou 
of  the  birth  of  Pope's 

'  Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  manUnd.' 

The  nation  in  general  will  not  blush  at 
the  failure  to  canvass  such  a  commemo- 
ration ;  but  it  may  ask  if  it  was  not  a 
pointed,  na^  even  an  insulting  and  re- 
creant mission  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  ?  Leaving  the  question  to 
be  settled  by  that  gentleman  with  his 
conscience,  let  us  once  more  beat  out  the 
music  hidden  in  the  French  distich : — 
'  Cest  Tamour,  Tamour,  I'amoar, 
Que  mine  le  monde  2i  la  ronde  ;* 

striking  the  balance  between  wliich 
sentiment  and  the  English  matter-of- 
fact  declaration  that  Love  has 

—'Been  a  villain 

Since  the  d«ys  of  Troy  and  Helen,' 

we  may  arrive  at  some  such  conclusion 
as  this — that  if  it  is  love  that  makes  the 
world  go  round,  it  is  occasionally  ob- 
noxious to  an  objectionably  accelerated 
velocity  in  its  revolution,  or  to  the  risk 
from  time  to  time  of  suffering  from  the 
introduction  of  a  terrific  spoke  in  its 
wheel. 

Are  we  writing  heartlessly  or  incon- 
gruously? To  Niobe  alone  the  sinister 
gift  was  accorded  of  becoming  aU  tears. 
The  sunshine  sometimes  plays,  without 
rebuke  from  the  imities,  along  the  se- 
pulchral avenues  of  P^  la  Chaise ;  a 
kitten  would  know  how  to  eztmct  frolic 
from  a  shroud.  ShdU  we  redeem  our- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  those  readers  who 
are  preparing  tears,  by  reminding  them 
that  greatest  grief  is  dumb,  wiuout  a 
paroxysm;  that  then  is  the  perfection 
of  pathos  when  all  the  powers  of  the 
body  and  all  the  susoeptibilities  of  the 
heart  are  paralysed  into  an  agony  of 
silence  ?  If  we  would  vpedk  of  a  tragic 
subject,  we  must  crave  to  make  our 
approaches  as  we  can.  We  have  no 
admiration  for  a  style  of  grief  that  is 
cousin-german  to  an  influenza.  We  do 
not  think  it  unmanly  to  weep :  it  is  de- 
cidedly inelegant  to  snuffle. 

There  is  quite  a  literature,  gathering 
with  the  ages,  about  the  touching  theme 
of  the  loves  and  misfortunes  of  Hero 
and  Leander.  Nearly  all  the  ^eaier 
poets  of  ancient  and  modem  times — 
with  the  exception  of  the  poet  Fletcher 
and  the  poet  Tupper — ^have  illustrated 
it  Out  of  these  we  select  for  passing 
remark  the  productions  of  four,  tlie  re- 
presentatives of  as  many  different  lan- 
guages and  nationalities.  But  chiefly 
our  allegiance  is  due  to  Schiller ;  for  it 
is  an  ideal  occurrence  peculiar  to  him 
to  which  a  sympathetic  artist  has  been 
attracted.  A  sketchy  background,  in 
a  0 
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which  MniAiis,  Grid,  and  Hood  appear, 
will  g^ve  a  hifi:ber  rplief  to  the  iudi* 
▼idoality  of  Schiller  than  if  the  Uiat  oo- 
pied  the  stage  aloue. 

In  the  duo  order  of  time,  MuasBos — 
assuming  what,  in  spite  uf  Waller  and 
the  elder  Bcaliger,  few  persons  will  be 
prepared  to  dispute,  that  he  is  the  third- 
century  individual  of  that  name,  called 
the  Qrammarian,  and  not  the  rupnted 
son  and  pupil  of  Orpheus,  who,  accord- 
ing to  tne  Arundctian  marbles,  flour- 
ished nearly  seventeen  hundred  years 
before — in  the  due  order  of  time,  we 
say,  Musnus  ought  to  have  occupied 
the  second  and  not  the  first  place  in 
the  series.  But  by  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  wo  have  announced  them, 
we  shall  be  able  to  refresh  the  memory 
of  the  half.forgetM  reader  as  to  the 
mori'  salient  features  of  the  story ;  for 
Ovid's  Heroidet — a  kind  of  literature 
represented  and  imitated  in  our  own 
language  by  the  EngUinda  Heroicol 
£pidl€$  of  Michael  Drayton— are,  by  the 
fiatct  of  their  \mug  epistolary  episodic, 
unable  to  do  more  than  darkly  to  indi- 
cate or  to  prepare  for  a  catastrophe 
which  they  cannot  accomplish. 

The  poem  of  Mussbus,  on  tlie  Loves  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  has  always  been 
valued  for  the  refinement  of  sentiment 
which  it  exhibits ;  for  its  elegant,  scho- 
larly, and  sometimes  almost  epigram- 
matic precision;  for  the  passion,  the 
warmth,  and  luxuriance  of  its  love 
details ;  for  the  Homeric,  gloomy  gran- 
deur, peril  and  tumult  of  its^iaZ-e. 
From  the  year  1647,  when  Sir  Bobert 
Stapylton  first  translated  it  into  English, 
it  has  been  frequently  attempted  with 
various  success.  The  following  sum- 
mary cannot  profeas  to  be  much  more 
glowing  than  an  *  argument' 

Hero  is  an  illustrious  young  lady,  of 
perfect  character  and  beauty,  who  lives 
a  sequestered  life  with  but  one  attend- 
ant, in  a  lofty  tower  on  the  stoop  of 
SesioB.  She  is  priestess  of  tlic  goddess 
of  Love,  and  in  that  capacity  ofliciatos 
at  the  Adania,  the  annual  festivals  held 
in  honour  of  Venus,  and  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  flinty  lover,  Adonis,  during 
which  incense  is  wont  to  be  offered  at 
his  shrine  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 
At  one  memorable  and  critical  celebra- 
tion, all  the  youth  aud  beauty  of  the 
adjacent  shores  of  two  continents  and  of 
the  islands  that  studded  the  neighbour- 
ing seas,  were  congregated ;  nor  did  the 
curious  youth  of  the  sterner  sex  repair 
to  Sestos  in  smaller  numbers,  to  attend 
the  rites  at  which  theyoould  assist  only 
as  spectators.  As  Hero  passes  through 
tlie  temple,  her  grace  and  beauty, 
matched  only  by  the  goddess  whom  she 


sanres,  rivets  the  attestioo  of  all.  Of 
all,  Leonder  alone  ventores  to  love  and 
hope.  He  is  fipom  Abydos,  a  town  on 
the  opposito  or  Astatic  side  of  the 
Helleqwnt,  distant  in  a  straight  line 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Sestos.  By 
signs,  nods  and  looks,  he  mutely  ex- 
plains his  passion  to  Hero,  who  per- 
ceives it  with  joy  and  reciprocation. 
He  succeeds  in  obtaining  an  interview  : 
and,  after  a  proper  di^Jay  of  pretty 
coyness  and  assenting  silence,  provokfs 
her  to  a  rerbal  oonfeasion  of  love.  She* 
tells  him  that,  coeroed  by  her  parents 
and  the  Fates,  she  dwells  apart  in  her 
lofty  tower  clone  by  Sestos,  where 
'  Stormy  winite  etenial  disoonl  Inep, 
And,  blofltering,  ImUow  through  the  boondki 
deep.* 

Her  parents  are  so  imperatiye  that  she 
cannot  marry  openly;  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  Irfwndg  tarry  with  ha 
in  secret  without  scandal.  Ho^upou 
he  Tolnnteers  to  swim  by  night  acnaB 
the  sea  to  visit  her,  if  only  she  will  girc 
him  the  friendly  aid  of  a  guiding  torcL 
For  some  time  nothing  oocnra  to  in- 
terrupt the  bliss  and  rnndneas  of  the 
nocturnal  meetings  of  the  lovers.  By- 
and-by  cruel  winter  comes ;  and  still,  bier 
love  overmastering  her  sense  of  Leander's 
danger,  she  invites  him  over.  Tte 
storm  is  at  its  height;  the  bUkjwsare 
remorseless ;  the  torch  is  flickering  and 
inconstant ;  he  is  baffled  and  exhaisteil : 
and  finally,  in  mid-channel, 
<  Fainting,  be  slDkB,  and  with  the  torch  expires.* 

With  the  dawn,  the  widowed  priestess, 
peering  vainly  over  the  waters,  at 
length  perceives  the  ooipse  of  her 
Leuider  stretohed  ghastly  pale  along 
the  strand.  Shriekmg,  iSie  recognises 
him :  then,  fiuthfiil  to  voluntary  death, 

'  From  the  tower  her  beaoteooB  body  eeit. 
And  ou  her  lover's  bosom  breathed  her  lest ; 
Nor  oould  the  Fstes  this  Islthliil  pair  divide— 
They  lived  united,  snd  united  died.' 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  eiHs- 
ties  of  Ovid's  *  Heroides '  are  respectively 
entitled  *  Leander  to  Hero/  and  *  Hero 
to  Leander.*  They  have  the  chaiacter- 
istio  grace,  tondemess,  and  vigour  of 
the  pioet;  and  in  them  we  have  what 
appears  in  the  external  narrative  of 
Musff3U8,  changed,  with  the  change  to 
the  first  person,  into  a  subjective  epiiwde 
of  nersonal  feelings  and  experiences. 
Ovid  supposes  that  in  consequence  of 
tempestuous  weather,  licander  nas  bben 
unable,  during  a  term  of  seyen  nights — 
which  seem  a  year  to  the  chafing  lover 
— ^to  make  his  adTenturous  passage.  He 
explains  that  the  bearer  of  the  letter  is  a 
hardy  mariner,  and,  withal,  a  stronger 
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ONE  YEAR  AGO. 

LAST  year,  tinder  the  chestntit  trees, 
Under  the  chestnuts  white ; 
Two  of  us  walked,  two  of  us  talked. 
Would  it  were  so  to-night! 

Two  were  the  voices,  tremulous,  sweet. 

Two  were  the  heads,  bent  low ; 
Two  were  the  hands,  together  clasped. 

One,  white  as  the  flower-snow. 

One  year !    Bat  a  year,  when  all  is  told. 
Twelve  months,  and  a  day !  no  more- 
Yet  my  footsteps  flag,  and  my  youth  seems  old. 
And  my  seared  life  feels  fourscore. 

Two  were  the  hearts  that  together  beat. 

Two  were  the  hearts,  yet  one ; 
Two  were  the  figures  that,  interlaced, 

Strolled,  "neath  those  trees,  in  the  sun. 

Those  trees,  those  leaf-laden,  bloom-strewing  trees. 

That  glorious  sun  of  June ! 
Now  they  strike  the  golden  chords  of  my  soul, 

Sound  sweet  on  it,  love's  own  tune. 

Ah,  leaves !  ye  fall,  and  grow  green  again. 
Nor  mourn  for  the  spring-time  fled ; 

Ah,  trees  I  ye  bloom,  in  another  June, 
But  the  life  of  my  life  is-' — dead  I 
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THE  COMMEMOBATION  AT  OXFOED. 

FEW  are  the  honn,  the  moments  raie, 
\^Tien  Love  desoendB  to  Bweeten  care, 
When  in  each  cloistered  quad's  retreat 
Ir  heard  the  tread  of  maiden  feet, 
That  scarcely  seem  to  tonch  the  groond. 
And  trip  like  airy  forms  around. 
Commemoration  !  how  each  day 
Seems  dallying  in  unkind  delay ! 
Haste,  baste,  ye  days!  speed  swiftly  by ! 
Ye  hours,  on  ]i|B:hter  pinions  fly ! 
Haste,  festive  time,  and  bring  with  thee 
The  fairest  flowers  from  Beauty's  tree. 
The  tresses'  hyacinthine  flow. 
The  blushing  features'  rosy  glow. 
The  slender  neck  of  lily  hue. 
And  eye  that  steals  the  harebeirs  blue. 
These  luring  treasures  thou  must  bring 
To  woo  our  minds  from  Learning's  spring. 
Till,  spurning  classic  founts,  we  sip 
Love's  nectar  from  the  yielding  lip. 
Ah  1  who  can  toll  that  golden  joy 
Unmarred  by  duty's  stem  alloy, 
That  pulses  in  each  student's  bndn 
With  pleasure  that  is  almost  pain. 
That  makes  the  idle  idler  still, 
Such  raptures  through  his  senses  thrill. 
When  lovely  visitors  intrude 
Upon  his  lonely  solitude. 

Then,  0  Sheldonian,  shall  thy  pile 

Throw  off  austerity  the  while. 

Forget  the  anxious  careworn  eye. 

That  oft  has  pored  in  agony 

O'er  crabbed  questions  in  thy  walls, 

For  '  Greats,'  for  '  Mods.'  for  hateful '  Smalls ;' 

And  yielding  greet  th*  invader's  form. 

When  Beauty  deigns  thy  fort  to  storm. 

Ko  need  is  tliere  the  cheers  to  tell 

That  through  thy  lofty  building  swell. 

That  greet '  the  ladies  dressed  m  blue ' 

And  every  other  varied  hue ; 

Ko  need  the  bitter  gibes  to  state, 

The  odious  proctor's  certain  fate. 

Who,  with  an  unrelenting  mind, 

Each  hapless  man  has  harshly  fined. 

Forgetting  mercy's  golden  rale 

For  maxiais  learnt  in  Draco's  school. 

But  see !  the  business  all  is  o'er. 

The  pattering  chaff  is  heard  no  more. 

And  streaming  forth  each  joyous  band 

Admires  the  charms  of  Nature*s  hand. 

Pausing  to  note  the  kindly  aid 

Of  classic  art— her  trusty  maid — 

Where  college  gardens  sweetly  bloom     ; 

Around  the  quad's  majestic  gloom. 

Then,  Oxford,  are  thy  proudest  hours, 

When,  lingering  near  thy  hoary  towers, 
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Fair  &ce8  gaze  \dth  fond  delight 
Upon  each  pile,  each  hallowed  site, 
Till  evening's  chimes  to  joyaunce  call, 
To  concert  or  to  mazy  '  ball,' 
And  pleasnre  still  with  pleasure  Ties, 
Creating  fresh  festiyitieB. 


Magd,  Coll.,  Oxford. 


MY  FIRST  DATS  FOX-HUNTING. 


BUT  that  was  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  and  I  frankly  admit  that 
then  I  was  a  very  indifferent  horse- 
man, although  I  was  in  happy  igno- 
rance of  the  fact— in  its  integrity. 
I  was  quite  conscious  that  I  did  not 
ride  very  gracefully  or  over-com- 
fortably,  but  I  always  discovered 
that  the  fault  was  my  horse's  and 
not  mine.  My  cousins  used  to  think 
otherwise,  and  I  have  spent  hours 
at  a  time  in  trying  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  their  opinions  on  the 
subject  and  to  adopt  uiine.  I  should 
explain  that  my  cousins  being  or- 
phans, and  my  father  being  their 
guardian,  they  lived  with  us  as  part 
of  our  family,  and  that  whenever 
they  rode  out  they  seemed  to  think 
they  had  a  right  to  insist  upon  my 
accompanying  them.  I  at  length 
got  tired  of  riding  out  with  my  fair 
cousins,  and  of  hearing  them  titter 
as,  at  their  suggestion,  we  went 
down  steep  hills  at  full  trot  (I  con- 
fess I  was  never  great  at  trotting 
down  hill),  and  so  I  resolved  to  take 
to  hunting.  I  had  heaid  that  some 
horses,  though  the  worst  of  hacks, 
made  the  best  of  hunters;  and  I 
thought  that  something  of  that  kind 
might  apply  to  horsemen  also,  and 
that  I  myself  might  shine  more  in 
the  field  than  I  did  on  the  road.  It 
was  the  end  of  February,  and  the 
Ooverbury  pack  were  meeting  three 
tunes  a  week  at  places  within  easy 
reach  of  the  Stonington  Station. 
That  was  jolly!  I  could  buy  a 
hunter,  keep  him  at  Philley's  livery- 
stables,  and  on  hunting-days  send 
him  by  train  to  Stonington,  meet 
him,  have  a  day's  hunting  unknown 
to  my  cousins,  and  thus  enjoy  my- 
self with  perfect  freedom.  I  at  onca 
drew  a  cheque  for  50/.,  with  which 


I  determined  to  buy  the  best  hunter 
in  all  Blankshire  I  I  called  at  Phil- 
ley's  and  told  him  of  my  intention, 
and  asked  him  how  much  a  week 
he  would  require  to  'board  and 
lodge'  my  steed  when  purchased. 
The  man  smiled— he  seemed  to  have 
a  habit  of  smiling ;  but  seeing  from 
the  seriousness  of  my  manner  that 
I  was  in  earnest,  he  replied  that  his 
charge  for  keeping  the  horse  would 
be  thirty  shillings  a  week ;  and  he 
added  that  if  I  wished  to  buy  a 
'  slapping '  hunter  he*d  got  just  the 
horse  for  my  money.  '  Of  course,' 
said  he,  'jou  don't  want  a  pony, 
but  a  good  tall  horse  as  'ill  keep 
you  out  of  the  dirt;  and,'  he  added, 
scanning  my  figure  from  top  to  toe, 
'you  don't  want  no  cart-horse  to 
carry  your  weight  neither.'  I  ad- 
mitted that  my  ideas  on  the  subject 
coincided  with  his  exactly,  and  he 
at  once  called  to  a  stable-boy  to 
bring  out '  Iron  Duke.' 

'  There/  said  Philley,as  the  horse 
was  trotted  into  the  yard,  'yon 
might  go  a  day's  march  and  not 
come  across  such  a  hunter  as  that — 
extraordinary  animal,  I  assure  you, 
sir.'  Not  understanding  the  points 
of  a  horse,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to 
endorse  all  that  'Iron  Duke's' 
owner  chose  to  say  in  his  praise; 
and  I  was  thus  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  his  superior  height 
(over  sixteen  hands),  long  legs,  and 
slender  build,  gave  him  an  advan- 
tage over  every  other  horse  I  had 
seen  in  my  life,  as  regards  carrying 
a  light-weight  over  a  high-stone- 
wall country. 

As  we  8to<)d  discussing  the  merits 
of  the  horse  I  happened  to  turn 
round,  and  there  I  saw  the  stable- 
boy  grinning  and  '  tipping  the  wink' 
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to  ft  oompaDion.  This  arooaed  my 
BiispidoDs  that  all  mightn't  be 
right ;  so  instead  of  at  onoe  bnyiog 
and  payiog  for  the  horse,  I  mustersd 
up  courage  to  say '  Well,  Mr.  PhiUey» 
I  like  the  horse's  appearance,  but 
are  his  paces  as  good  as  his  looks? 
Will  yoa  let  me  try  him  with  the 
Coverbury  pack  to-morrow?'  Mr. 
Philley  paused,  thought  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  observed,  some- 
what solemnly, '  "  Iron  Duke,"  you 
see,  sir,  is  a  very  Tsluable  horse, 
dirt  cheap  at  fifty  pounds ;  in  fact, 
it's  giving  him  away,  it  is  really, 
and  I  shouldn't  like  anything  to 
happen  to  a  horse  like  that  whilst 
he*8  mine.  We  don't  generally  let 
him  out  for  hunting ;  he's  too  good 
for  most  of  our  customers.  But  I'll 
tell  yer  what  we'll  do ;  we'll  let  you 
have  him  to-morrow  for  two  guineas, 
and  then  (if  you  have  no  accident 
with  him,  as  of  course  a  gentleman 
like  you  won't)  you  can  please  your- 
self whether  you  have  him  or  not 
But  if  you  BliotUd  have  an  accident — 
of  course  accidents  trill  happen 
sometimes— why  then  the  horse  will 
be  yours  and  the  fifty  pounds  mine.' 
These  terms  seemed  fair,  and  I  ac- 
cepted them,  thoagh  not  before  they 
had  banished  my  suspicions  and 
almost  induced  me  to  buy  and  pay 
for  the  horse  there  and  then. 

In  the  morning  I  called  at  Phil- 
ley's  for  my  hunter,  and  the  boy 
brought  him  out  bridled  and  saddled. 
As  he  stood  straight  in  front  of  me 
his  tall,  slim-built  figure  looked  as 
sharp  as  a  knife.  I  ventured  to  ex- 
press this  idea,  bat  being  doubtful 
as  to  whether  sharpness  was  a  good 
point  or  a  bad  one,  I  did  so  in  a 
numner  which  might  be  taken  as  in 
earnest  or  in  jest  The  dealer  chose 
to  take  it  in  the  latter  sense,  and 
after  laughing  heartily  at  my  *  good 
joke'  assured  me  that  I  should  find 
my  horse  'as  clever  as  a  cat'  I 
then  attempted  to  mount,  and  after 
some  time  (during  which  the  ostler 
gave  me  a  '  leg  up '  and  ovei-  the  other 
Hide)  I  was  successful  The  stirrup- 
straps  having  been  acMusted,  I  set 
out  for  the  station ;  and  in  my  jour- 
ney thither  I  was  conscious  that  the 
commanding  presence  of  my  horse 
and  tlie  easy,  graceful  attitude  of 
his   rider   were   fully  appreciated 


by  the  numerous  passers-by  who 
stopped  to  stare  at  us— doubtless  in 
admiration.  One  thing,  tboogfa, 
nettled  me  a  bit  Just  as  I  got 
opposite  the  club,  and  was  waving 
my  whip  to  Fitz-Joncs,  De  Brown, 
and  some  other  fellows  who  were 
standing  in  the  portico,  my  hone 
shied  at  a  wheelbarrow,  and  I  bad 
some  difficulty  in  getting  comfort- 
able in  the  saddle  again.  I  gently 
remonstrated  with  the  boy  who  was 
wheeling  the  barrow  for  not  getting 
out  of  my  way,  when  the  impudent 
little  scoundrel  turned  round  and 
shouted, '  Oh,  crikey!  yer  ain't  very 
safe  up  there!  Get  inside;  safer  in- 
side r  Whereupon  the  whole  of  the 
bystanders,  including  my  friends  of 
the  club,  burst  out  laughing.  I  of 
course  could  not  descend  from  my 
high  horse  to  chastise  the  young 
urchin,  and  as  I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  smart  to  say  to  him,  I 
treated  him  with  the  silent  contempt 
he  deserved,  and  rode  on.  But  still, 
as  I  said  before,  this  nettled  meu 

With  the  exception  of  this  trifling 
contretemps  1  arrived  safely  at  Sto- 
nington  Wood,  the  place  appointed 
for  the  meet  There  was  a  good 
muster  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on 
horseback  (some  ten  or  fourte^i  of 
the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  coats),  and 
a  condescending  old  gentleman  with 
grey  hair,  neatly-trimmed  whiskers, 
and  rosy  cheeks,  remarked  that 
there  was  a  'good  field,'  but  I 
couldn't  see  it  All  that  I  could 
see  in  the  shape  of  a  field  was  a 
small  patch  of  turnips  enclosed  with 
a  stone  wall,  the  remainder  of  the 
surrounding  country  being  common 
and  wood,  or,  as  I  afterwBjrds  learned 
to  call  it, '  cover.'  I  soon  began  to 
appreciate  my  'Iron  Duke,'  for  I 
found  that  he  was  the  tallest  horse 
there,  and  his  1^  seemed  as  light 
as  an  antelope's  in  comparison  with 
the  legs  of  the  other  animals,  some 
of  winch  seemed  almost  as  heavy 
as  cart-horses'. 

The  clock  of  the  village  church 
struck  eleven,  and  three  or  four  of 
the  men  in  scarlet  b^pan  to  whip 
the  dogs  to  make  them  go  into  the 
wood.  I  thought  it  was  the  proper 
thing  to  imitate  their  example,  ind 
seeing  one  of  the  dogs  scrambling 
up  the  wall  I  instantly  rode  up  and 
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gave  him  what  I  thought  a  '  lift  up 
behind'  with  my  whip.  To  my 
astonishment  the  animal,  instead  of 
going  over  into  the  wood,  tumbled 
down  at  my  feet  and  yelped  most 
piteously.  'Iron  Duke/  not  liking 
the  noise,  turned  round  suddenly 
and  kicked  out,  and  the  hound  had 
an  almost  miraculous  escape  of 
haying  his  skull  cracked.  All  this 
happened  in  less  than  a  minute,  and 
seemed  to  cause  a '  great  sensation,' 
for  two  or  three  of  the  roughest 
of  the  men  in  scarlet  were  instantly 
attacked  with  a  fit  of  cursing  and 
swearing,  of  which  I  took  no  notice, 
believing  it  to  be  lavished  on  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  hound. 
But  I  soon  had  my  doubts ;  for  one 
of  the  gentlemen  in  scarlet  rode  up 
to  me  and  with  much  severity  in- 
formed mo  that  he  could  not  have 
his  hounds  '  served  in  that  way.'  I 
protested  that  it  was  an  accident, 
and  that  I  thought  '  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  doing  what  the  others 
did.'  With  this  explanation  he 
seemed  quite  satisfiecl,  for  he  at 
once  left  me,  and  even  smiled  as  he 
did  80.  The  dog  must  have  been  a 
young  one,  for  as  I  passed  two  gen- 
tlemen who  were  doubtless  discuss- 
ing puppies  in  general,  and  I  sup- 
pose him  in  particular,  I  overheard 
one  of  them  say,  'He's  evidently 
green.'  The  dogs  having  got  safely 
into  cover,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
began  to  ride  along  the  outside  of 
the  wood— cover,  I  mean — and  I  did 
the  same,  taking  care,  though,  to 
keep  well  in  the  rear,  that  I  might 
SCO  what  the  others  did.  I  kept 
clear  of  every  one  I  could  possibly 
avoid,  as  I  found  that  the  people 
who  hunted  at  Stonington  indulged 
in  a  peculiar  kind  of  slang  which  I 
could  not  well  understand.  I  had 
not  gone  far  before  I  heard  a  loud 
laughing  in  my  rear.  I  seemed  to 
be  familiar  with  the  sound.  I 
turned  'about'  in  the  saddle,  and 
who  should  I  see  but  my  cousins 
not  twenty  yards  behind  me  I  I 
vras  inclined  to  go  home,  and  I 
should  have  done  so  only  I  saw 
that  my  cousins,  besides  being  at- 
tended by  Evans  in  livery,  were 
accompanied  by  their  old  school- 
fellow. Miss  Trafford,  a  young  lady 
to  whom  I  had  been  introduced  at 


our  last  county  ball.    To  enjoy  her 

fresence  I  determined  to  brave  all. 
turned  my  horse  round  and  raised 
my  hat  as  much  as  the  tight  guard 
would  let  me,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment I  was  at  the  mercy  of  my  tor- 
mentors. 'Ha!  ha!  hal'  laughed 
my  cousin  Emily;  'we  saw  you 
stealing  out  of  the  garden-gate  at 
six  o'clock  this  morning.'  'Yes,' 
chimed  in  Julia,  'and  with  those 
splendid  top-boots  on !  You  thought 
to  avoid  us,  did  you?'  'I  say, 
Adolphus,'  continued  Emily, '  when 
you  nure  a  horse-box  again,  and 
don't  want  any  one  to  know,  don't 
let  your  name  and  destination  be 
labelled  on  it  like  an  advertisement! 
Ha!  hal  hal'  I  was  completely 
sold,  and  I  was  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge it ;  and  when  I  heard  that  my 
cousins  had  actually  ridden  ten 
miles  to  the  meet  whilst  I  had  come 
by  train,  I  felt  that  I  must  do  some- 
thing to  retrieve  my  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  Miss  Trafford. 

The  cover  was  a  very  large  one, 
and  whilst  we  had  been  talking  all 
the  people  had  disappeared.  I  told 
the  ladies  where  the  dogs  were; 
and  Emily  at  once  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  if  we  went  round  the 
other  way,  which  was  shorter,  we 
should  meet  the '  field '  at '  Keeper's 
Clump.'  Acting  on  this  suggestion, 
we  turned  back  and  cantered  round 
to  the  other  side  of  the  cover.  As 
we  did  so  I  felt  that  field  riding 
was  my  forte;  it  was  so  much  more 
comfortable  than  hard  road  riding, 
and  I  at  once  resolved  to  make 
hunting  my  study  and  only  amuse- 
ment My  cousins  continued  to 
tease  me  as  we  went  along;  but  to 
my  delight  Miss  Trafford  sided 
with  me,  thus  giving  me  confirma- 
tion of  the  hope  I  had  cherished  at 
the  ball,  that  she  was  not  indif- 
ferent to  the  attentions  I  then  paid 
her,  sbght  as  those  attentions  neces- 
sarily were. 

Our  passage  of  arms  was  sus- 
pended by  our  arrival  at  the  fiu:  end 
of  the  cover,  where  the  field  were 
awaiting,  as  I  was  informed,  the 
decision  of  the  master  as  to  what 
cover  to  *  draw  '^next.  I  wondered 
whether  they  had  any  artists  with 
them,  and  what  good  could  come  of 
dravoing  a  cover  with  which  nearly 
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ererj  one  fieemed  fiuniliar.  Bat 
fhis  Ib  parenthetiGftL  A  stone  mXL, 
ftbont  four  feet  high,  separated  na 
from  the  rest  of  the  field. 

'  What  have  yoa  lost  ?*  ssid  Emily 
to  me,  as  my  eyes  ivandered  up  and 
down  the  wall. 

'  Nothing/ 1  replied;  '  I  am  look- 
ing  for  the  gate.' 

'  Then  yon  are  looking  for  some- 
thing yon  won't  find  this  side  a  mile 
and  a  half;  thats  the  road— orer 
the  wall    Gomel  give  ns  a  lead.' 

Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things ! 
I,  who  hod  never  in  my  life  been 
orer  anything  higher  than  a  mash- 
room  or  wider  than  a  gntter,  and 
who  had  in  my  charge  three  ladies, 
suddenly  required  to  give  them  a 
lead  over  a  four-feet  wall,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  field  1  The  per- 
apiration  stood  in  great  drops  on 
my  brow,  and  I  would  have  given 
any  amount  if  I  oould  bat  have 
sank  into  my  boots.  But  I  couldn't ; 
and  all  eyes  being  on  me  (including 
hern)  I  had  no  time  to  say  my 
prayers.  I  had  to  choose  at  once 
oetween  disgrace  and  the  chance  of 
being '  sent  to  my  aooount  with  all 
my  imperfections  on  my  head.' 
One  glance  at  Miss  Trafibrd  de- 
cided me;  and  I  put  my  horse's 
head  towards  the  wall  and  then  my 
spurs  into  his  sides.  When  I  was 
within  three  feet  of  the  wall  my 
courage  failed  me,  and  I  pulled  up ; 
but  it  was  too  lute.  'Iron  Duke' 
had  already  risen ;  and  in  doing  so 
had  nearly  rolled  me  off,  first  over 
the  can  tie,  and  then  the  pommel. 
Ten  thousand  years  rolled  over  my 
devoted  head  in  these  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  all  was  still— t.  ^., 
as  regards  motion;  but  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  a  deafening  cheer 
— mixed,  I  must  candidly  admit, 
with  some  laughter.  When  I '  came 
to'  I  discovered  that  I  was  still 
alive,  and  still  in  the  saddle,  and 
that  my  horse  was,  in  the  most 
matter-of-fact  way  possible,  span- 
ning the  wall  like  a  bridge,  fore- 
legs on  one  side^  hind-legs  on  the 
other.  I  hastily  congratulated  my- 
self that  things  were  no  worse,  and 
then  began  to  consider  what  was 
the  proper  step  to  be  taken  by  a 
man  in  my  situation.  'Pull  him 
hackl'   'Job  him  over!'  'Stick  to 


bimt'  'Get  off!'  and  similar  advice 
came  to  me  from  every  quarter.  I 
resolved  to  act  on  the  '  get  off' 

Frinoiple;  and  with  some  difficulty 
did  get  off,  taking  care  to  he  on 
the  right  side.  I  then  eodeavoured 
to  piidl  the  horse  over  with  the 
reins ;  bat  he  resisted  with  all  the 
obstinacy  of  a  ooetermonger^s  don- 
key— ^which  circumstMice  seemed  to 
add  to  the  amusement  of  the  6eld, 
for  their  laughter  increased.  Grr>w- 
ing  desperate,  I  slashed  my  whip 
several  times  over  the  animal's  neck ; 
at  which  treatment  he  kicked  tad 
plunged  ontU,  to  my  great  delight, 
he  kicked  the  wall  down  1 

'Thank  you  for  your  easy  lead, 
my  dear  cousin  Adolphusl*  said 
Emily,  as  she  and  the  two  other 
ladies  came  throngh  the  breach  in 
the  wall. 

'You're  quite  welcome,'  I  was 
about  to  reply,  when  I  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  coarse-looking  lad, 
whose  spindle-like  legs  were  co- 
vered with  breeches  and  gaiters. 

'I  say,  gnv'nur,'  said  he,  *yon 
rode  your  horse  over  that  there 
wall  about  as  well  as  Fd  a*  rode  my 
mother's  clothes-horse  over!— doit 
again,  do !' 

The  ladies  could  not  refrain  from 
laughter,  in  which  1  made  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  joining  them;  and 
then  I  tried  to  remount  But  this 
was  a  difficult  task;  for  my  legs 
were  short,  my  horse's  were  long, 
and  his  recent  adventure  had  made 
him  fidgetty,  and  I  was  at  last  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  accepting 
an  offer  from  the  lad  with  the 
spindle  legs  to  give  me  a '  leg  up.' 
With  his  assistance  (for  which  I 
gave  him  sixpence,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  threw  his  bad  joke  into 
the  bargain)  I  managed  to  scramble 
into  the  saddle  again.  As  we  rode 
to  the  next  cover  I  felt  exceedingly 
sheepish,  and  the  unfeeling  laughter 
of  my  cousins,  added  to  the  now  cool 
mftTiTiflr  of  Miss  Trafibrd,  and  the 
quiet  grimaces  of  old  Evans,  the 
groom  (who  of  course  kept  pretty 
close  to  xa\  made  me  desperate, 
and  I  was  determined  to  do  some- 
thing to  recover  my  lost  prestige, 
even  if  the  next  day's  '  Times'  had 
to  record  a '  Fatal  accident  in  the 
hunting-field  at  Stonington.'  Emily 
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askod  me  tauntingly,  whether  I  had 
'  done  leaping  for  to-day  T 

'  Not  exactly/  I  replied ;  *  I  in- 
tend  ' 

'  Will  you  take  a  lead  from  me  ?' 
she  interrupted. 

'  I'll  take  any  lead  that  you  dare 
give  me/ 1  replied,  haughtily. 

'  Done !'  And  she  had  no  sooner 
said  the  word  than  the  fox  broke 
from  the  cover,  about  two  hundred 
yards  in  front  of  us,  followed  in  a 
few  moments  by  the  bounds,  so 
olofio  together  that  (as  I  afterwards 
heard  one  gentleman  remark  to 
another)  you  might  have  coyered 
them  with  a  blanket.  Away  they 
went,  and  away  weut  we  after  them. 
My  enthusiasm  was  raised  to  the 
utmost  pitch,  and  I  was  determined 
to  stop  at  nothiug.  Emily  and 
Julia  kept  on  my  left,  a  few  yards 
in  advance,  whilst  Miss  TraSbrd, 
on  my  right,  kept  about  the  same 
distance  in  my  rear.  The  fox, 
luckily,  had  taken  the  open,  and 
the  ladies  prophesied  a  half-hour's 
run  with  no  checks.  But  before 
ten  minutes  of  it  were  over,  I  per- 
ceived,  about  a  hundred  yards  in 
front  of  us,  a  thick,  well-laid  quick- 
set hedge,  about  four  feet  high,  and 
as  we  neared  it  I  thought  I  saw 
water  glistening  on  the  other  sid& 
There  was  no  escape;  my  time  had 
come;  I  was  led  in  front,  and 
driven  in  rear ;  and  leap  I  must 

'  Now  for  your  lead  1'  cried  Emily, 
waving  her  whip  in  the  air  as  she 
cleared  tbe  fence  and  the  brook  be- 
yond it.  My  horse  followed  bravely 
—and  so  should  I,  if  I  hadn't,  by 
some  unfortunate  mishap  or  other, 
rolled  out  of  the  eaddle,  and  in  the 
midst  of  my  victory  fallen  into  the 
brook  I  As  I  lay  sprawling  on  my 
back,  and  before  I  had  time  to  ihivk 
where  I  was,  I  saw  the  belly  of  Miss 
Trafford's  horse  as  he  carried  her 
over  the  fence,  the  brook,  and  me! 

'  Stop  my  horee !  stop  my  horeo  V 
I  roared,  as  I  came  dripping  wet  out 
of  the  brook.  '  Stop  my  horse !'  But 
I  earnestly  hoped  that  no  one  would 
stop  him,  for  this  last  contretemps 
had  considerably  damped  my  ardour 
and  cooled  my  courage;  and  I 
thought  that  if  nobody  did  'stop 
my  horse/  he  would  eventually  find 
his  way  to  the  pound,  and  his  ab- 


sence would  afford  me  a  decent  pre- 
text for  going  homa  To  my  horror, 
though, '  Iron  Duke '  was  brought 
back  by  the  wretched  lad  of  the 
spindle  legs.  'Be  the  saddle  greased, 
sir?'  said  he,  wiping  it  with  his 
nasty  diriy  ()ocket-haQdkerchief.  I 
could  have  kicked  him,  and  should 
have  done  so,  only  I  thought  he 
might  have  lacked  back,  and  so  I 
swallowed  his  affiront,  and  actually 
gave  him  another  sixpence.  Having 
learned  from  him  the  road  to  the 
station,  I  was  just  stealing  off  when 
I  heard  inmy  rear  the  cry  of '  Tally- 
ho  back  r  The  fox  had  come  back 
— doubled,  I  mean,— and  I  was 
forced  to  join  the  others  and  run 
after  him  again.  But,  fortunately 
for  me,  he  did  not  run  far  before  Uie 
dogs  caught  him  and  killed  him, 
and  then  one  of  the  men  in  scarlet 
cut  off  his  nice  long  tail  and  gave  it 
to  Emily.  She  actually  accepted  it« 
although  I  am  nearly  sure  she  had 
never  seen  the  man  before  in  her 
life  i  I  thought  young  ladies  ought 
to  accept  presents  from  no  gentle- 
men but  their  relatives  and  accepted 
suitors ;  and,  besides,  I  don't  beUeve 
that  this  man  vxi$  a  gentleman,  for 
when  I  whipped  the  hound  to  make 
him  get  orer  the  wall  (which,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  he  most  un- 
reasonably declined  to  do),  this 
fellow  was  the  loudest  in  his  oaths 
a^d  curses,  which  he  showered 
broadcast  on  the  hound,  or  my 
horse,  or  something— 1  have  never 
ascertained  what— and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ladies  I  Emily  said  some- 
thing about  making  a  hair- brush 
of  the  fox's  tail  (what  an  ab- 
surd idea!  bat  she  always  was 
queer) ;  and  as  the  man  out  off  the 
fox's  head,  she  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  that  would  be  mine  if  I 
asked  for  it.  I  did  ask  for  it ;  but 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  or 
other,  I  didn't  get  it.  The  remainder 
of  the  poor  fox  was  thrown  to  the 
dogs,  who  soon  tore  him  to  pieces 
and  eat  him.  It  occurred  to  my 
philosophic  mind,  as  I  witnessed 
this  spectacle,  that  the  fox,  like  me, 
was  a  hero ;  but,  also  like  me,  an 
unsuccessful  one.  What  a  number 
of  men,  women,  horses,  and  dogs  to 
conquer  one  little  fox!  These  and 
similar  reflections  were  soon  cut 
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short,  for  the  dogs  haying  finished 
their  Innoh  the  men  and  women 
began  to  think  about  theirs ;  in  fad. 
Sir  John  Hansie  had  invited  them 
all,  including  me,  to  lunch  with  him 
at  the  Manor  House,  about  half  a 
mile  distant  As  we  journeyed 
thither  I  b^an  to  feel  very  unoom- 
fortable,  for  my  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
shirt,  although  not  dirty  (for  the 
water  in  the  brook  was  clean),  were 
wet  through,  and,  the  warmth  of 
exercise  and  enthusiasm  haying  sub- 
sided, I  felt  very  cold.  "When  we 
arrived  at  Sir  John's,  I  was  so  stiff 
with  cold  that  T  could  scarcely  dis- 
mount, which  Sir  John  observing, 
he  came  and  very  kindly  accosted 
me.  He  also  inquired  as  to  the 
cause  of  my  fall — spill,  he 'called  it 
—and  oflfered  me  the  loan  of  a  coat 
whilst  mine  was  hastily  dried  at  the 
kitchen  fire.  Sir  John  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  man,  and  had  a 
jolly,  cheerful,  laughing  face,  and 
we  soon  understood  each  other.  I 
accepted  his  proffered  loan  with 
many  thanks,  and  then  took  Miss 
Trafford  in  to  lunch.  As  I  sat  by 
her  side  in  the  baronef  s  coat,  and 
gracefully  helped  her  to  sherry, 
tiie  frost  of  her  manner  gradually 
thawed ;  and  when  we  returned  to 
remount  we  were  as  jolly  as  topers 
—sand-boys,  I  mean.  I  of  course 
assisted  her  to  get  into  the  saddle ; 
but  I  was  BO  stiff  and  so  giddy 
(from  the  excitement  of  the  mom- 
iDg)  that  I  very  nearly  let  her  down. 
We  were  some  time  without  finding 
another  fox;  and  as  my  cousins 
had  gone  off  with  old  Evans  and 
Captain  De  la  Grace,  and  as  Miss 
Trafford  seemed  so  amiable,  I  de- 
termined to  improve  the  occaBion. 
We  were  on  the  common  just  out- 
side Sir  John's  park,  the  beauties  of 
which  I  was  very  particular  in  ad- 
miring; and  having  thus  got  Miss 
Trafford  to  lag  behind,  I  tookjthe 
opportunity   of    unbosoming    my 


heart  to  her.  I  got  very  excited, 
and  my  voice  trembled  with  emo- 
tion (or  something  of  that  sort),  as 
I  made  her  a  pathetic  offer  of  my 
heart  and  hand.  I  paused  (as  well 
as  my  excitement  would  allow  me, 
for  it  had  brought  on  the  hiccups), 
and  she  replied.  I  can't  remember 
exactly  what  she  said,  but  it  was 
something  about  sparing  me  the 
pain  of  a  refdsal,  and  about  not 
marrying  a  man  who  couldn't  take 
a  fence.  I  offered  to  jump  the  park 
wall,  if  she  would  only  listen  to  my 
suit  She  agreed ;  and  bracing  up 
all  my  spirits,  I  rode  full  tilt  at  the 
wall ;  and  over  I  went,  leaving  my 
horse  on  the  wrong  side !  And  as  I 
turned  an  involuntary  somersault  I 
thought  I  heard  sounds  like  'the 
receding  footsteps  of  a  cantering 
horse.'  (Note. — This  is  a  quotation 
from  some  lines  I  afterwards  wrote 
to  Miss  Trafford.)  There  was  then 
a  slight  break  in  the  thread  of  my 
thoughts,  and  after  that  I  found 
myself  lying  in  the  midst  of  some 
young  fir-trees,  whilst  'Iron  Duke' 
was  quietly  browsing  on  the  leafless 
twigs  of  a  tree  on  the  other  side 
of  the  wall.  Gentle  reader!  I 
am  sure  you  must  feel  for  my 
unfortunate  position.  I  will  not 
torture  you  farther  by  relating 
the  painful  particulars  of  how  I 
scrambled  over  the  wall ;  how  I  got 
on  '  Iron  Duke,'  only  to  tumble  off 
again;  how  I  nearly  broke  my  neck 
before  I  got  home ;  how  PhiUey  de- 
clared I  had  broken  the  borse^s 
knees ;  how  he  made  me  pay  502.  for 
Hie  animal ;  how  I  sold  him  the  next 
week  for  io2.  (less  2I.  for  carriage) ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  how  Miss  Trafford 
jilted  me,  and  my  cousins— cruel 
girls — laughed  at  my  misfortunes 
and  made  sport  of  my  troubles.  In- 
deed, with  all  these  we  have  nothing 
to  do,  for  they  happened  after 
'  My  First  Day's  Fox-hunting.' 

Chabi^b  Evsltn. 
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THE    EOYAL    VISIT. 

Are— 'Through  Erin's  Isle.' 


IN  Dublin  Bay 
One  happy  day 
The  Prinoe  and  Princess  landed- 
And  on  the  deck 
Stood  handsome  Teck, 
So  gay  and  open-handed. 
The  Duke  of  Gam- 
bridge,  known  to  fame. 
Of  soldiers  the  complatest, 
And  Leiningen, 
Of  sailor  men 
The  nattiest  and  natest 
Och !  the  Princes, 
The  noble  royal  Princes. 
Hip!  hurrah! 
Bight  welcome  are 
The  noble  royal  Princes. 

May  heayen  bless 

The  fair  Princess, 

That  purtiest  of  craythnrs ! 

Her  smilin'  face. 

Her  perfect  grace. 

And  most  enchantin'  faytures. 

Said  she, '  Bedad, 

My  royal  lad. 

We'll  laugh  at  all  their  snarlin', 

I'll  sail  with  you. 

So  fond  and  true'— 

And  here  she  is^the  darlln'. 

Och!  thedarlin', 

The  purty  wilful  darlin'. 

Come  at  last. 

Well  hould  her  fast, 

Ould  Ireland's  royal  darlin'. 

The  gallant  Prince 

Doth  not  evince 

A  thought  of  green  or  yellow. 

He's  jufit  a  king. 

The  raal  thing. 

And  sach  a  pleasant  fellow ! 

He  didn't  fear 

To  bring  her  here. 

Sure  he's  the  boy  to  know  us ! 

He's  proud  galore. 

And  plinty  more, 

With  such  a  wife  to  show  us. 

Och!  the  Princess, 

The  purty,  peerless  Princess. 

Lucky  boy! 

We  wish  you  joy 

Of  such  a  purty  Princess ! 
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Lord  Abercorn, 

That  blessM  mom, 

Is  through  the  curtfiins  peerin'. 

And  to  his  wife, 

Says  he, '  My  life, 

The  weather  &vours  Erin. 

Is  all  prepared, 

The  bed  well  air'd? 

The  puddin'  fryin'  swately?' 

Says  she, '  My  dear. 

Don't  have  a  fear, 

I've  done  the  thing  complately. 

Och !  the  Marquis ; 

The  darin',  dashin'  Marquis. ' 

Make  a  duke, 

Without  rebuke, 

Of  Ireland's  model  Marquis ! 

To  Punchestown 

They  rattled  down 

How  gay  the  royal  pair  is ! 

*  Och,  sure !'  says  he, 

'  My  wife  shall  see 

What  racin'  in  Eildare  is. 

She's  Ascot  seen. 

At  Epsom  been. 

But,  faix,  those  famous  races 

A  rushlight  ould 

Could  niver  hould 

To  Erin's  steeplechases.' 

Och,  the  races ! 

Those  tearin',  slashin'  races! 

A  thing  or  two 

She  niver  knew 

She'll  loam  at  Paddy's  races. 

So  light  of  heart 
The  jockeys  start ; 
Full  in  the  front  we  find  most- 
Great  and  small 
Dash  at  all. 

And— divil  take  the  hindmost! 
Says  he, '  My  duck, 
ThaVs  Irish  pluck — 
Now  Bomethin'  else  we'll  tache  her. 
The  shamrock  fair 
We'll  make  her  wear, 
And  drown  it  ia  the  craythur !' 
Och,  the  craythur ! 
The  saucy,  saucy  craythur! 
Jist  one  taste- 
The  very  laste. 
Now  don't  you  like  the'craythur? 
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G$jB  Dablui'B  mayor, 

*  Fflix,  boys,  don't  sUia 
Mee  ball  went  off  diroinely. 
Tbo'  not  ao  thin 

Aa  onoe  I've  bin 
Meeself  can  jig  it  foinely. 
Andtho'firomYokea* 
The  Prince— (who  smokea) 
(    May  pnrchase  hia  tobaocy. 
To  my  deloight. 
When  I'm  a  knoight, 
Jff'B  only  Miather  Macky !' 
Och,  the  dancin  I' 
The  Princesa  loik*d  the  dancin'. 
Ne'er  a  ball 
At  all,  at  all. 
Can  bate  the  Daublin  danoin*! 

Och,  taak  too  hard  , 

For  mortial  bard 

To  aing  the  Installation ; 

Where  in  one  sthreet 

Conthrived  to  meet 

The  whole  of  this  great  nation ! 

When  in  his  best 

The  Prince  was  drest 

In  azure  robes, '  I'm  thinkin' 

The  purty  lad 

Don't  look  80  bad,' 

The  Priooess  whisper'd,  winkin'. 

Och,  SL  Patrick! 

What  saint  can  match  St  Patrick? 

Deuce  a  bit 

Is  any  fit 

To  clano  your  brogues,  St  Patrick. 

And  when  she  saw 

Wid  loYO  and  awo 

That  church  of  noUe  beauty 

To  which  one  man 

(Pass  him  who  can  I) 

Has  paid  his  matchless  duty, 

She  murmur'd  thin — 

'  Sir  Binjarain, 

Meeself,  mee  sons  and  daughter, 

*  Candidate  for  the  Mayoralty  in  1868. 


For  aartin'  sfauxe,  will  ne*a  en- 
dure 
A  dhiop  of  dhrink  but  porter. 
Och,  our  GuinneeB  I 
Our  glorioua  member,  GuinnesB, 
Of  hia  sex 
Double  X! 
We'll  have  no  man  bat  Guin»n! 

And  whin  she  hears 

The  roosin' cheers 

And  sees  the  smilin'  iiaoea. 

And  shining  show'rs 

Of  flags  and  flow'rs 

In  onexpectod  places. 

'  Are  Inshmin,^ 

She  axes  thin, 

'  AU  loyal  in  opinioDfi? 

Do  tell  me  though 

(I'd  like  to  know) 

Where    have    they    put    their 

Finians?* 
Ochl  those  Finians, 
Those  poor  deluded  Finians. 
Gone  away 
To  'Mericay, 
Ould  Ireland  'a  not  for  Finians. 

Princess  asthore. 

Don't  laye  us  more. 

'  Och,  hone !'  says  she,  *  you  U  miss 

usl 
But,  shure,  at  home. 
Across  the  foam. 
Our  childhor  want  to  kiss  us— 
Such  broths  of  boys 
To  make  a  noise. 
Their  very  laugh  is  cheerin*. 
We'll  bring  them  here 
Another  year. 

They're  just  the  lads  for  Erin.' 
Och,  thechildher! 
The  little  darlint  childber! 
Bring  them  here 
Without  a  fear. 
Tis  we  will  pet  the  childher. 
A. 
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Bwinuner  thAn  himself;  that  three  times 
he  had  disrobed  and  essayed  the  hope- 
less struggle  against  the  mountain 
billows ;  complains  of  the  tempest,  and 
invokes  the  gods  by  their  own  amours ; 
and  finally,  he  expresses  his  resolve  to 
vcntoro  everything,  let  the  weather  be 
what  it  may,  rather  than  submit  to  a 
tame  acquiesoenoe  in  the  fact  that  the 
forces  of  nature  are  more  powerful  than 
his  great  love  and  oonstancy.  Hero,  in 
reply,  sets  forth  her  ardent  wish  for  his 
society,  a  wish  more  dominant  and  ex- 
acting than  a  man  can  frame  or  under- 
stand. She  gives  utterance  to  her  fears 
tliat  some  newer  flamo  consumes  him ; 
conjures  him  to  come  to  a  renewal  of 
intermitted  joys;  and  finally,  in  an 
accession  of  moughtful  devotion,  during 
which  she  narrat^  a  dream  of  ill  omen, 
prays  him  to  be  mindful  of  the  nerils  of 
the  passage,  and  to  be  tender  of  nis  own 
safety.  Alas,  for  true  love!  In  life 
they  were  never  to  meet  again. 

The  'Hero  and  CSander'  of  Thomas 
Hood  is  perhaps  not  so  popularly  known 
as  many  of  tliose  humorous  poems  with 
which,  by  an  intelligible  tendency,  he  is 
most  commonly  associated.  The  writer, 
however,  seems  b^  the  fiict  and  by  the 
manner  of  his  dedication  of  his  verses  to 
Coleridge,  to  have  shared  in  that  self- 
gratulation  to  which  Lord  Byron  eave 
expression  when  he  had  completed  his 
*  Lament  of  Taaso.'  And,  indeed.  Hood's 
is  a  poem  worthy  of  a  companion-place 
alongside  of  Shakespeare's  *  Venus  and 
Adonis;*  and  worthy  of  a  place  im- 
measurably superior,  if  estimated  by  its 
unimpeachable  purity.  All  the  exquisite 
suspense;  all  the  balancing  and  poising; 
all  the  ebbing  and  flowing;  all  tiie 
phenomena,  in  short,  of  a  virtuous  love, 
are  in  this  charming  poem  represented 
very  nearly  without  a  drawback.  It  is 
fitting  that  a  poem  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  produced  about  the  same 
time  as  the  *Plea  of  the  Midsummer 
Fairies*  should  introduce  us  to  some 
ideal  marine  creation,  some  Nereid,  sea- 
nymph,  or  mermaid.  This  introduction 
it  is  which  constitutes,  so  to  say,  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Hood's  poem,  so  that  its 
individuality  can  be  merged  in  no  other. 

Leander  mils  a  victim  not  so  much  to 
the  storm  as  to  the  ill-judged  a£fection  of 
a  sea-nymph,  who,  loving  *not  wisely 
but  too  well,*  and  being  charmed  with 
his  &oe  and  figure  as  he  wrestles  with 
the  waters,  takes  him  down  to  the  depths 
of  the  ocean,  unwitting  of  his  necessities 
of  respiration.  Very  beautifully  does 
Hood  describe  the  joy  of  the  maiden 
at  her  possession;  her  ignorance  of 
Leandei's  true  condition,  when,  already 
drowned,  she  believes  him  BWOOQing; 
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her  song  to  him  to  awaken  him  to  an 
interest  in  herself  and  the  novel  glories 
of  her  submarine  worid ;  the  tardy 
growth  of  conviction  that  even  in  his 
coveted  society  there  is  no  fellowship ; 
her  agony  at  his  death,  her  sorrow  and 
remorse.  Against  hope,  she  hopes  to 
bring  back  the  lustre  to  his  unspeculat- 
ing  eyes,  by  buoying  him  again  to  the 
surfiM^e.  She  lays  Mm  on  the  sand :  but 
all  her  cares  and  arts  are  vain.  Whilst 
she  has  dived  in  quest  of  choicest  sea- 
weeds to  make  his  couch  more  easy, 
fishermen  bear  away  the  body  of  Leander. 
And  when  a  crowd  assemble  on  their 
report,  the  returned  and  frightened  sea- 
maid eludes  their  grasp,  and  vanishes 
from  their  view  into  the  recesses  of  her 
native  element.  Hero,  meanwhile,  still 
expectant,  holds  forth  the  sig^nal  torch 
in  vain ;  and  wearied  and  sickened  with 
the  deferring  of  her  hope,  and  at  length 
certified  of  her  lover's  destruction,  she 
determines  that  in  no  case  shall  they  bo 
divided. 

*  Then  fiom  the  giddy  gtoep  the  madly  springs 
Orasping  her  maiden  robes,  that  vainly  kept 
Panting  abroad,  like  unavailing  wings. 
To  save  her  from  her  death.    The  aea>maid 

wept, 
And  in  a  crystal  cave  her  cone  enshrined, 
No  meaner  sepulchre  should  Hero  find !' 

'  In  spite  of  Humboldt,'  says  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton,  in  the  preface  to  his  admira- 
ble translation  of  Schiller's  '  Hero  and 
Leander,'  fiH>m  which  the  extracts  that 
follow  are  taken,  '  we  venture  to  think 
that  Schiller  certainly  does  not  narrate 
Greek  legend  in  the  spirit  of  an  ancient 
Greek.  The  Gothic  sentiment  in  its 
ethical  depth  and  moumfid  tenderness 
more  or  less  pervades  all  that  he  trans- 
lates from  classic  &ble  into  modem 
pathos.  The  grief  of  Hero,  in  the  ballad 
subjoined,  touches  closely  on  the 
lamentations  of  Thekla,  in  Wallenstein. 

Nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to 

the  Hellenic  Genius  (if  we  except  the 
very  disputable  intention  of  the  *•  Pro- 
metheus ")  than  the  interior  and  typical 
desi^  which  usually  exalts  every  con- 
ception in  Schiller.  But  it  is  perfectly 
opion  to  the  modem  poet  to  treat  of 
ancient  legends  in  the  modem  n>irit. 
Though  he  select  a  Greek  story,  he  is 
still  a  modem  who  narrates— he  can 
never  make  himself  a  Greek,  any  more 
than  ^schylus  in  the  '*  Persie  '*  could 
make  himself  a  Persian.  But  this  is 
still  more  the  privilege  of  the  poet  in 
narrative  or  lyncal  composition  than  in 
the  drama;  for  in  the  former  he  does 
not  abandon  his  identity,  as  in  the  latter 
he  must— yet  even  this  mml  has  its 

limits. When  tiie  poet  raises 
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the  dead,  it  ii  not  to  ro«tore,  bat  to  re- 
model.' 

These  remarks  are  just  Schiller,  in 
his  introduction  of  Neptune  as  a  pro- 
minent and  tialf-pi tying  personage  into 
his  compofiition,  has  shown  a  spirit  of 
kin  to  that  of  the  old  northern  wor- 
shippers of  the  gigantic  porsouiiications 
of  the  forces  of  an  uncouth  nature— « 
spirit  which  led  them  to  imagine  the 
melting  mood  of  the  world-artificer 
Tiior,  wliou  lie  made  his  liuit  remon- 
stmnt  apfK-amnce  in  his  own  creation, 
from  whicli  ho  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
eziUni  and  estranged  in  favour  of 
Cliristionity,  under  the  aunpiocs  of  a  too 
zealous  king  Ohif.  Of  all  divino 
powers  introduced  into  Schiller  s  ballad, 
the  (lud  of  the  8ea  is  the  most  im- 
portant The  chain  of  connection  is 
esisentially  one  of  water.  The  quota- 
tion of  a  few  stanzas  will  bring  this  out ; 
and,  short  as  our  space  is  becoming,  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  pointing 
out  another  beautiful  coincidence,  an- 
other link  in  this  unity,  for  which  any 
version  of  the  story,  and  not  Schiller's 
only,  is  rem&rkable.  Hero  thus  ad- 
dresses Neptune,  whom  principally  of 
all  the  gods  she  invokes  in  the  ex- 
tremity and  dread  of  her  suspense,  for 
the  protection  of  her  lover,  claiming  his 
clemency  by  right  of  sympathy  : — 

•  Nor  vainly,  •overoign  of  the  s«a, 
Pid  Eroa  send  hii  riiafU  to  tbee : 

What  Uni«  the  Ram  of  Gold. 
Briffht  Helle,  with  her  brother,  bore 
To  Asian  coMta,  thy  waters  o'er, 

From  ino's  wrath  of  old  1 
Swift,  by  the  malden'a  charms  subdued, 

Thou  oam'st  from  out  the  gloomy  waves, 
And  In  thy  mighty  arms  she  sank 

Into  thy  bridal  caves ; 

'  A  godd<>s8  with  a  god,  to  keep 
In  endless  youth,  beneath  the  dtept 

Her  solemn  oceaii-oourt  t 
And  »tlll  bhe  smooths  thine  angry  tides, 
Tames  thy  wild  heart,  and,  Cavourlog,  guides 

The  sailor  to  the  port  I 
Beautiful  Helle,  bright  one,  hear 

Thy  lone  adoring  suppliant  pray ! 
And  guide  this  eve— oh  t  guide  my  lovs 

Along  the  wonted  way  I' 

But  all  in  vain  the  maiden  calls  on 
Neptune,  in  vain  on  Helle,  in  vain  on 
Jove,  in  vain  on  Venus,  for, 

<  Loud,  and  more  loud  the  tempest  raves, 
In  thunder  break  the  mountain  waves, 

White-foaming  on  the  rock— 
Ko  ship  that  ever  swept  the  deep 
Its  ribs  of  gnarled  oak  could  keep 

Unshattered  by  the  shock. 
Dies  In  the  blast  the  guiding  torch 
.  To  light  the  straggler  to  the  strand ; 
'Tit  death  to  baUUtpOhtkewiH, 

AnAdea^fiolmtQkmdl' 


Dawn  shows  the  corpse  of  Leaader; 
and  Hero  continues  not  long  muesolTei 
Since  her  lover  can  no  ]a^ia  come  \o 
her,  she  will,  oDoe  for  ever,  go  to  her 
lover : — 


*  Ve  ttAeam  Powers  men  tfariiik  to  i 
Your  might  is  here,  your  ri^tts  j-e  c 

Yet  think  not  I  rrpine : 
Soon  doced  my  oonrae;  yet  I  can  bias 
The  life  that  brought  me  happinrss. 

The  fairest  lot  was  mine ! 
Living,  have  I  thj  temple  wrred. 

Thy  consecrated  prieatesa  been— 
My  last  glad  olTering  now  receive, 

Venus,  thou  mightiest  queen  !* 

The  foregoing  stanza  is  a  paiaphnae;— 
'I  thank  thee;  God!  that  I  have  Uved and hmd.' 

In  the  next  verse,  which  is  the  last  of 
Schiller's  noble  poem,  we  have  the 
heroine  putting  her  resolve  into  exeea- 
tioiL  It  is  to  this  last  verse  that  tbt 
artist  has  peculiarly  adapted  the  illis- 
tration.  iU  we  look  at  the  engram?, 
transferred  to  these  pages  firom  the 
original  drawing  by  Carl  Piloty  in  Itc 
magnificent  Cotta  Edition  of  Sehilkr, 
and  are,  par  parenthhe,  reminded,  with 
a  difference,  of  the  *  Christian  Martyr'  of 
Paul  Delaroche — as  we  mark  the  repose 
and  calm  of  the  lovers,  tianqoil  becaude 
a  relenting  sea  has  floated  them  off  in 
company,  we  ask  if  we  were  not  pre- 
mature in  saying  that  Hero's  prayers  to 
Neptune,  to  Helle,  to  Venus,  were  in 
vain  ?  We  are  not  now  to  learn  that  a 
prayer  is  frequently  truly  answered, 
which  is  left  without  response  in  Uio 
terms  of  its  petition.  Has  not  the  ks- 
god  taken  tnem  both  to  himself?  Has 
not  Helle  performed  her  imputed  office 
of  taming  the  wild  rage  of  her  husband  ? 
And  has  not  Venus— let  as  think  of  her, 
for  this  occasion,  as  Aphrodite,  if  ^ 
would  effectually  point  out  the  minor 
coincidence  that  completes  the  unitj  •<( 
element,  which  a  moment  ago  we  pit>- 
mised  to  indicate — has  not  Aphrodite, 
we  repeat,  given  a  proof  of  her  sym- 
pathy with  her  devoted  priestess  by 
caring  that  they  should  be  floated  off 
together  on  the  bosom  of  that  element 
from  the  froth  of  which  she  herself  hoti 
erst  divinely  emerged? 

We  claim  to  he  pardoned  for  the 
slight  anticipation :  we  have  not  yet 
given  the  last  verse  of  Schiller,  bat  we 
were  unwilling  that  any  words  of  ours 
should  awkwardly  trail  in  tiie  woke  of 
his. 

•  Flashed  the  white  robe  along  tbe  air. 
And  from  the  tower  that  beetled  ther« 

She  plunged  Into  the  ware. 
Jioutedfrom  hit  tknme  bmeaih  flhewoM. 
3%ow  holy/ormt  tke  god  « 

Agodkim$e\^theirfnm, 
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FlMaed  with  hU  prey,  he  glides  along- 
More  blithe  the  mnnnured  music 

As  gttsh  from  unexhausted  urns 
His  everlasting  streams  f 

The  two  following  short  poemfl,  tlie 
one  by  reason  of  the  prominence  it  gives 
to  a  threadbare  conceit,  and  tho  .other 
by  its  flippancy,  are  unsuited  to  the 
tender  gravity  of  the  text,  but  may  be 
deemed  not  miworthy  of  an  introduction 
sub  roaa,  which,  being  interpreted, 
means  in  a  postscript. 

Kobert  Uerrick,  except  Churchill, 
the  most  unpriestly  of  priests,  who 
baptized  his  pagan  Hesperides  in  the 
fons  Christiamu  of  his  NoUe  Numbers, 
gives  a  trifle  on 

LEANDER'S  OBSEQUIES. 

*  When  as  Leaader  yoong  was  drown'd. 
No  heart  by  Love  receiv'd  a  wound ; 
But  on  a  rock  hlnuclfe  aate  by. 
There  weeing  sup'rabundaaUy. 
Sighs  numberlefise  he  cast  about. 
And  all  his  tapers  thus  put  out ; 
His  head  upon  bis  baud  he  laid. 
And  lobblng  deeply,  thus  he  said : 
Ah,  cruel  sea !  and.  looking  on't, 
Wept  as  he'd  drowne  the  Hi'llcspont 
And  sure  his  tongue  had  more  exprest. 
Bat  that  his  tcares  forbad  the  rest.' 


The  quotation  of  the  second  may 
suffice  to  lay  the  expostulating  ghost  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  -claims  a  moment's 
remembrance  whenever  the  book  of  the 
*  Annals  of  the  Hellespont'  is  opened. 
The  verses  appear  among  his  lordship's 
works  as  having  been 

WUITTEN  AFTER  SWIMMING  FROM 
SESrOS  TO  ABYD08,Mjly  9, 1810. 

'  Jr.  in  the  month  of  dark  December, 
lieaoder,  who  was  slightly  wont 
CWhat  maid  will  not  the  tale  remember  f) 
To  cross  thy  stream,  proud  Hellespont  I 

*  If,  when  the  wintry  tempest  roar'd. 

He  sped  to  Hero,  nothing  loth. 

And  thus  of  old  thy  current  pour'd, 

Fair  Venus  I  how  1  pity  both ! 

'  For  me,  degenerate  modem  wretch. 

Though  In  the  genial  month  of  May, 
My  dripping  limbs  I  faintly  stretch. 
And  think  I've  done  a  feat  to-day. 

*  But  since  4ie  cross'd  the  rapid  tide. 

According  to  the  doubtful  story. 
To  woo— and— Lord  knows  what  beside. 
And  swam  for  love,  as  I  for  glory ; 

*  Twere  hard  to  say  who  fared  the  best : 

Sad  mortals !  thus  the  gods  stiU  plsgue  you  ! 
He  lost  his  hibour,  I  my  Jest ; 
For  he  was  drown'd,  and  I've  the  ague.' 

A.  H.G. 


INFATUATION. 

BB AYA,  Kate !  they're  all  enraptured 
And  the  toilfl  were  neatly  set. 
Braya,  Kate  I  He's  nearly  captured. 
But  he  has  not  caught  you  yet 

Caught  you!  He  who  tries  will  rue  it 
Breaking  tender  hearts  is  fan. 

And  unruffled  you  can  do  it. 
For,  my  Kate,  you  have  not  one. 

Have  not  one  J  I  read  you  better 
Than  my  boyhood  used  to  do. 

Bead,  and  mark  you,  since  a  letter 
Gut  my  heart,  and  seared  it  too. 

Hayenotone!  Were  all  creation 
Hanging  on  a  thread,  I  know. 

If 't  would  saye  you  a  yexation, 
You  would  snap,  and  let  it  go. 

Yet  for  useful  Mends  affection 
You  can  feign, — can  loye  your  mare. 

And  your  bright  eyes  make  detection 
Of  their  hollow  harrlnesB  rare. 
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So  you'll  have  a  host  of  offers, 

First  to  favoTir,  then  to  slight; 
Eldest  sons  with  heavy  coffers, 

Tounger  ones,  alas!  idth  light 

And  you'll  anglei  angle,  angle. 

For  the  fish  of  heaviest  weight ; 
Slightly  hook,  and  Jet  them  dangle. 

Thinking  each  will  do— for  bait 

But  a  coronet  will  never 

Best  on  your  ambitious  curls. 
For,  although  I  own  you're  clever. 

You  are  scarce  a  match  for  earls. 

So  your  little  skiff  will  carry 

Topsails,  till  it  sinks  at  last ; 
And  you'll  deem  it  time  to  marry 

When  the  golden  noon  is  past,— 

When  your  beauty  is  departing. 

And  your  appetite  amiss. 
And  your  vanity  is  smarting 

At  a  younger  rival's  bliss. 

Then,  like  some  untiring  spider. 

You  the  flimsy  lines  will  set ; 
Spread  them  wider,  wider,  wider. 

And  retiring  watch  the  net — 

Watch  the  net,  till  out  to  throttle. 

Out  to  manacle  the  prey, — 
Out,  to  find  it  no  bluebottle. 

But  a  teuing  wasp  at  luiy. 

Ah  I  my  Kate,— a  frightful  matter 

Will  the  life  you  live  be  then ; 
None  to  flirt  with,  none  to  flatter. 

And  those  tender  dancing  men, 

Who  would  now  with  feeble  passion 
In  their  gloves  your  fingers  fold. 

Will,  believe  me,  'tis  then:  fashion. 
Gall  you  ugly,  stupid,  old. 

Then  shall  I,  the  wronged,  be  righted, — 

I  be  righted!  no,  not  I: 
I  shall  grieve  to  see  thee  slighted, — 

I  shall  love  tiiee  till  I  die. 

K.W.E. 
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CHRISTMAS  decoiations!  The 
very  words  seem  to  bring  us  a 
sense  both  of  cold  and  warmth.  We 
cannot  disconnect  them  from  paths 
that  are  snow-besprinkled,  and  from 
church-bells  that  ring  out  clearly — 
from  skies  that  seem  full  of  frosti- 
ness— from  the  earth  that  rings 
under  our  feet— and  yet  how  bright 
the  fires  blaze,  and  how  far-off  win- 
dows sparkle !  There  scarlet  holly- 
berries  shine  redly  amidst  the  eyer- 
greens,  whose  glossy  leaves  are 
clustered  so  thickly  in  the  old  hall. 
Every  trophy  there,  whether  ar- 
mour, or  spoils  of  the  chase,  is  now 
itself  crowned  again  with  these 
green  and  shining  leaves. 

People  say  that  character  shows 
itself  in  the  way  that  a  woman 
dresses.  That  a  woman  who  fol- 
lows mainly  her  own  taste  in  dress 
will  certainly  array  herself  in  those 
very  forms  and  colours  that  are 
found  to  bear  most  resemblance  to 
the  shape  of  her  mind,  so  to  speak, 
and  to  her  mental  colouring.  What 
a  difference  we  all  know  there  is 
between  the  long,  graceful  lines, 
and  soft,  blending  colours  of  some, 
and  the  compact  and  comfortable, 
but  gayer  hues  of  others.  And, 
again,  the  dreadfully  neat  and  angu- 
lajT  shapes,  and  frightful  cold  blues, 
and  greens,  or  dust-colour,  con- 
trasted with  iron  grey,  in  which 
some  mortals  will  clothe  themselves. 
There  positively  must  be  connection 
between  the  people  and  clothes! 
We  seem  to  see  directly  the  tact  and 
softness  —  the  active,  hospitable, 
fnskiness  of  some  of  our  types  of 
people— and  alas!  to  shrink  from 
the  cold  and  uncongenial  atmo- 
sphere of  those  who  are  lost  so  ut- 
terly as  not  to  care  what  they  wear  I 
And  then,  with  still  more  truth  if 
possible,  it  is  said  that  rooms  have 
a  character  of  their  owner.  In 
many  cases,  of  course,  a  room  bears 
marks  of  occupations — ^we  see  the 
books,  and  the  music,  the  drawings, 
the  flowers  and  work,  the  hght  or 
shade,  the  general  colouring,  all 
these  things  help  us  to  guess  at  the 
character  of  the  inmate ;  and  so  we 
come  by  degrees  to  say  that  the 


room  has  character.  Now  let  us 
take  as  an  instance  of  an  incon- 
gruous mixture,  the  case  of  an  old 
and  magnificent  entrance-hall  in 
some  fine  country  place,  or  say,  a 
great  dining-room,  panelled  with 
dark  carved  oak,  with  arched  and 
canopied  ceiling,  with  a  gallery 
running  round,  and  a  chimney-piece 
up  to  at  least  the  height  of  one 
moderate  story.  It  would  hardly 
seem  that  the  loveliest  paper  roses 
would  adorn  quite  satisfactorily 
those  magnificent  old  walls. 
Wreaths  and  festoons  too,  and  ele- 
gant muslin  draperies,  very  modem 
inscriptions  in  legible  pink  and 
white  letters,  flags  of  bran-new 
gloss,  and  lance-heads  with  brilliant 
gilding— now,  upon  my  word,  these 
things  are  not  so  unknown,  even 
now-a-days,  as  they  ought  to  be! 
Nineteenth-century  young  ladies, 
who  delight  in  medisaval  scrolls  and 
Gothic  architecture,  are  terribly 
given,  somehow,  to  most  incon- 
gruous mixtures.  Let  things  be  in 
keeping,  and  then  they  have  a  cha- 
racter; making  them  half-and-half 
always,  must  end  in  mimicry. 

With  churches,  too!  how  little 
people  adapt  things  to  the  edifice ! 
You  want  to  adorn  what  you  have, 
not  to  create  a  new  style.  If  there 
is,  indeed,  beautiful  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, how  very  easy  it  is  to 
wreathe  it  and  make  it  festal.  You 
do  not  want,  by  any  means,  Itahan 
devices,  or  straight  Iloman  forms, 
triangles,  and  set  figures  amongst 
the  rich-moulded  leafage  and  the 
darkening  forest  circles,  and  the 
quaint  old  gurgoyles  that  constitute 
Gothic  luxuriance.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  rejoice  in  the  style 
of  Mr.  Gompo,  it  is  to  bo  greatly 
feared  that  no  wreaths  will  improve 
matters  much.  The  only  way,  in 
such  a  case,  is  to  make  what  you 
do  make  self-contained — as  some- 
times in  foreign  churches,  the  po- 
verty of  walls  and  place  is  hidden 
by  green  boughs  and  hangings ;  or 
as  poor  rooms  ore  transformed  into 
a  sort  of  beauty  simply  by  the  care 
and  taste  that  has  adorned  them. 

One  can    understand  very  well 
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that  in  a  scjuare  village  schoolroom, 
with  whitewaRhed  mils  azul  flat 
roof,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  obtain  cfft^ts  of  high  art  To 
make  tho  place  gay  and  chetTful 
with  flags  and  modern  InBcriptions, 
to  fasten  up  long  festoons,  and  to 
diKjwse  wreaths  of  pinkfi  and  rows 
here  and  there,  would  really  be,  in 
til  is  case,  the  K^st  thing  to  attempt 
The  lej^ends  sketchiKl  out  on  calico 
and  formed  in  leaves  and  flowers, 
tho  flowers  of  sliades  of  jiink  paper, 
and  with  yellow  and  red  for  a 
change — all  these  things  produce 
their  full  eflfect,  no  doubt,  on  the  eyes 
they  are  meant  for.  Long  will  it 
lie,  j>rol)al)ly,  before  tho  most  splen- 
did Bt^lgravian  ball-room  will  ever 
be  one  hundred  part  so  much  ad- 
miiXHl  by  ifs  crowd.  The  guests 
liero  are  not  critical,  and  are  not 
alx)ve  iK'ing  charmed. 

In  churches  and  halls,  however, 
it  seems  e^jHHMnlly  certain  that  the 
general  style  of  architecture  must 
be  in  a  great  dc^gnx^  followeil.  One 
at V not  otherwise  keep  up  the  unity 
of  the  design. 

Gothic  designs  and  inscriptions, 
wreaths  that  wind  round  pillars,  or 
simply  surround  the  capitals  witji 
their  long  drooping  fringes — (fir  and 
yew  lieing  often  more  feathery  even 
tlian  ivy)— letters  in  large  Gothic 
charactei-s,  done,  perhaps,  in  red 
Iwrries  and  yew-loaves— such  are 
the  natural  ways  that  every  one 
thinks  of  for  Grothic 

But  in  strictly  modern  edifices  we 
must  take  a  diflferent  line.  Here  we 
must  have  great  knots  and  spark- 
ling bouquets  of  leaves  or  flowers. 
The  bouquets  even  of  leaves  may 
be  made  sparkling  if  well  arranged, 
with  a  siitticient  contrast  of  dark- 
green  jHiudant  foliage,  like  berbcris 
latifolia  and  of  yellow  holly,  or 
aucuba  and  rod  Virginian  creeixjr. 
Besides,  you  may  have  berries  pur- 
ple, and  white,  and  green ;  and  if 
you  mind  your  colouring,  and  do 
not  mix  too  many  shades,  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  what  very 
bright  knots  you  will  have. 

I  never  can  see,  myself,  why  it 
should  be  improper  to  adorn  even 
churches  in  such  common  ways  as 
these.  In  tho  churches  abroad  one 
sees  regular  stands  of  flowerpots. 


and  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  im- 
])lie8  want  of  reverence,  but  rather 
of  a  desire  to  bring  the  best  beauty 
they  can  to  God's  service,  and 
nothing,  it  may  be  obe^ved,  is  half 
so  telling  in  winter  as  a  nmnber  of 
pots  of  evergreen— in  windows,  or 
m  sanctuaries — ^with  what  floweis 
one  has  arranged  about  the  front 

In  halls  these  answer  admirably, 
and  till  people  have  tried  a  few 
times  the  effect  of  Uu^e  fir-trees 
lighted  np,  they  will  probably  go 
without  one  of  the  most  efifective 
ornaments  to  snch  a  place. 

Those  who  were  present  in  the 
conservatory  at  South  Kensington 
when  it  was  (hist  season)  once  or 
twice  lighted  up,  will  surely  re- 
member the  pine-trees  and  the  bril- 
liant scarlet  nastnrdmns  and  ge- 
ranimns— tropoelenm,  by-the-by,  is 
the  orthodox  name  for  the  former 
plant  Both  these,  with  a  httle 
trouble,  could  be  grown  in  large 
square  flowerpots,  and  trained  on  a 
trellis  aifixed  to  it,  so  as  to  be  made 
moRt  brilliant  winter  ornaments. 

The  wreaths  and  their  manufac- 
ture form  a  really  important  item. 
There  are  the  great  massive  wreaths 
that  are  meant  to  encircle  some 
heavy  pillar,  or  to  line  some  deep 
recess,  or  to  lie  heavily  round  the 
feet  of  large  and  massive  pedestals; 
and  then  there  are  those  light 
traceries  that  serve  for  more  dehcate 
work,  the  lines  of  box  and  myrtle 
that  stray  along  fine-carved  tracery, 
and  the  scarcely  firmer  fabrics  that 
follow  the  hues  and  curves  of  the 
slender  screen  or  stately  canopy. 

The  two  best  ways  ci  making 
these  are  by  mounting  spray  by 
spray  on  a  strong  rope  to  which 
each  is  tied  firmly ;  and  for  the  de- 
licate lines,  by  laying  one  small 
spray  on  another,  tying  or  wiring 
each  to  the  stalk  of  tiie  last,  without 
even  breaking  the  converting  wire 
or  twine. 

But  how  to  form  actual  letters  i8 
always  a  solemn  question  1  Card* 
board  does  bend,  most  ocrtainlyi 
and  it  lasts  at  best  only  once.  Zinc 
is  very  heavy,  increasing  the  various 
difficulties  of  hanging  to  a  great 
degree;  it  also  flaps  about  in  a 
most  pferplexing  and  altogether  dis- 
tressing manner.    My  preference  iB 
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for  wire,  mere  &ames  of  strong 
wire,  the  thickness  of  the  wire  no 
greater  than  is  downrightly  requisite 
to  make  it  hang  without  bending. 
The  leaves  or  biarries  used  for  one 
moderate-sized  letter  are  not  heavy ; 
but  I  know  this  has  one  great  diffi- 
culty— ^the  wire  letters  have  to  be 
made  for  one,  and  I  have  a  great 
suspicion  that  as  far  as  any  hints  in 
this  present  number  of  '  London 
Society '  may  be  valued,  they  will 
be  valued  in  propoijion  as  they  are 
self-sustained.  A  talent  of '  making 
shift/  and  a  knack  for  expedients, 
are  what  most  people  want  when 
suddenly  set  to  work.  I  advise,  in 
consequence,  that  all  those  who 
want  to  do  anything  will  forthwith 
imagine  all  possible  means  of  doing 
it ;  they  can  then  consider  if  some 
possible  thing  is  not  practicable. 
Once  get  to  details  and  substitutes 
come  readily  for  any  special  want 

Letters,  then,  may  be  made  by 
cutting  out  perforated  zinc ;  or  they 
naay  be  made  by  having  two  or 
three  of  each  letter  cut  out  in  com- 
mon pasteboard,  which  then  being 
pasted  together,  become  as  hard  as  a 
boud,  so  as  to  keep  the  shape  well ; 
or  they  may  be  made  of  wire  frames 
covered  with  common  black  canvas, 
or  even  with  mere  black  net.  But 
all  sorts  of  means  are  used  for 
getting  and  keeping  shape,  and 
perhaps  each  person  manages  best 
his  own  way.  One  caution  is 
needed,  I  know  though,  and  that  is 
to  make  the  capital  letters  larger  in 
proportion  than  the  smaller  ones. 
An  immense  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance is  made  by  observing  this. 
And  when  special  words  are  put  in 
yellow  or  red  letters,  while  the  rest 
of  the  legend  is  dark-green  yew,  or 
holly,  the  effect  is  adnurabla 

The  letters  of  inscriptions  may  be 
made  in  many  ways.  The  dried 
real  flowers  seem  to  me  to  have 
great  advantages.  They  are  to  be 
bought  at  a  shop  —  Booking's,  at 
CJovent  Grarden,  where  there  are 
pink  gay  acrostichums,  red  rosebuds 
— everlastings  of  all  sorts.  These 
flowers  are  dried  abroad  in  the  same 
way  as  the  grapes—so  much  worn 
of  lato  in  head-dresses.  They  are 
gathered  quite  dry,  and  put  into 
a  deep  jar  in  layers,  oovezed  with 


fine  sand,  the  flowers  not  being  al- 
lowed to  touch  each  other  at  all. 
The  jar  is  then  kept  in  the  sun,  or 
in  a  very  cool  oven,  till  the  sand 
has  absorbed  the  whole  moisture 
from  the  flowers,  which  retain  their 
colours  unchanged.  Carnations, 
probably,  would  answer  very  well 
thus,  and  the  German  Aster,  I  fancy, 
would  do  perfectly.  In  the  course 
of  another  summer  experiments  will 
be  easy ;  and  things  that  once  look 
well  when  dried  are  not  likely  to 
fade  afterwards,  so  that  only  a  few 
days  1b  needed  for  first  experimente 
as  to  any  particular  flower.  Nothing 
could.be  prettier,  where  plain  walk 
have  to  be  decorated,  than  the  sim- 
ple diaper  patterns  that  were  shown 
in  the  spring  at  South  Kensington. 
Very  thin  lines  of  green  intersecting 
each  other  in  squares  of  five  or  six 
inches.  The  crossed  trellis- work 
thus  formed  being  dotted  with  flow- 
ers here  and  there.  White  and 
pink  everlastings  would  answer  for 
this  charmingly ;  so  would  the  dried 
red  roses  ahnoady  mentioned  for 
letters. 

The  long  green  lines  of  broom  are 
exceedingly  h'ght  and  delicate,  and 
gorse,  which  is  always  in  flower,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  alternating  in 
the  bright  flower  knote  with  the 
scarlet  holly-berries,  or  with  the 
purple-ivy,  or  with  the  white  snow- 
berry.  The  poisonous  nature  of 
some  berries  must,  however,  be  well 
remembered. 

But  all  these  things  are  birds  of 
passage.  They  only  appear  for  a 
day  or  two  bright  and  pleasant  to 
see;  but  not  things  to  delight  a 
whole  winter.  I  cannot  conclude 
this  paper  without  suggesting  a 
few  things  of  that  sort  Already 
in '  London  Socieiy '  I  have  written 
once  or  twice  of  the  delightful 
German  fiushion  of  growing  bulbs  in 
great  masses,  and  each  winter  con- 
vinces me  more  and  more  that  no 
other  flower  fiishion  i>osse8ses  the 
charm  that  this  does.  The  delight 
of  seeing  the  gay  little  buds  appear- 
ing, and  the  green  sheafe  of  leaves 
unfolding  to  let  them  out— the  bril- 
liant flower-cups  opening  one  love- 
lier than  the  other— this  ibr  its  ruby 
colour,  and  that  for  its  pearly  white- 
ness ;  another  pencilled  exqmsitely« 
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and  then  the  white  carTod  snow- 
drops, they  are  so  very  lovely,  and 
they  have  such  infinite  change  for 
lis!  The  Bcent,  too,  is  to  mo  far 
ticyond  hot-house  flowers.  There  is 
something  at  once  so  delicate  and  so 
fragrant  in  their  blossoms.  Hya- 
cinths are  too  powerful;  they  do 
U'st,  therefore,  for  large  roonis  and 
%vindowB,  or  for  the  glass-^uuies  in 
which  thoy  grow  most  perfectly. 

Those  who  have  planted  no  spring 
flowers,  for  this  once  can  repair 
their  nogloot,  as  a  quantity  have 
l»oen  planted  by  a  florist  at  Covent 
Garden,*  which  will  jtist  be  coming 
on,  I  suppose,  when  this  paper  is 
read.  Rustic  bowls  and  dishes,  and 
stands,  and  boxes  may  thus  be  had ; 
and  I  understand  that  a  few  glass- 
easea  are  also  filled  in  a  similar  way 
to  those  I  hare  had  myself 

Another  year,  however,  this  work 
may  bo  done  at  home.  The  rustio 
boxes  and  stands  have  only  to  be 
lined  with  charcoal,  and  filled  with 
a  compost  of  cocoa  fibre  and  char- 
coal. The  bulbs— red  Van  Thol  tu- 
lips,  blue  and  white  crocuses,  snow- 
drops, and  Koman  hyacinths  have 
only  then  to  be  planted  thickly, 
watered,  set  in  the  dark— in  total 
darkness  that  is— for  a  month,  and 
then  to  be  kept  as  close  to  the  light 
as  possible  in  a  cool  airy  window. 
They  must  never  be  allowed  to  dry, 
and  a  most  lovely  cluster  of  blos- 
soms will  begin  to  open  before 
Christmas,  going  on  in  succession 
till  perhaps  the  end  of  January,  or 
even  much  later.  Miniature  hya- 
cinths, rose  Van  Thols,  vermilion 
brilliant  tulips,  and  blue  Scilla  Sibe- 
rica  greatly  add  to  the  lastingness. 

Plant-tables  filled  in  this  way  are 
perfectly  bewitching,  only  minaand 
put  the  tallest  things  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  vermilion  brilliant  tulip, 
the  pink  Van  Thol,  and  the  Boman 
hyacinths  are  the  tallest  things  I 
have  named  here.  The  red  and 
scarlet  Van  Thols  are  invaluable,  and 
should  be  put  in  everything,  as  I 
never  yet  saw  them  out  of  place, 
and  then  they  are  very  low  growing, 
and  can  be  put  about  anywhere. 

Boxes  for  either  outside  or  inside 
windows  are  very  pretty  when  filled 

*  MosKra.  Burr  and^  Sugden,  King  Street, 
Covent  Cifirdttu. 


altogether  with  cxoeofies  of  every 
shade  of  blue  and  white,  dotted  with 
these  tnlips.  The  toumsole  tohps, 
I  think  great  ngly  objects;  but 
some  people  like  ih^n,  for  one  sees 
them  in  spring  often.  The  double 
Van  Shols  are  red  and  yellow  too, 
and  they  are  sweet-soented  I  think. 
They  certainly  are  very  gay,  among 
quite  the  earliest  flowers,  and  about 
the  cheap^  of  any. 
for    growing    bulbs    need    never 

People  setting  up  boxes  and  stands 
trouble  themselves  about  having 
holes  for  drainage.  They  are  the 
greatest  nuisance.  Bulbs  want 
them  no  more  in  boxes  than  hya- 
cinths do  in  glasses,  always  pro- 
vided they  have  plenty  of  chaicoal 
to  keep  things  sweet ;  and  the  trou- 
ble of  damaged  tables  and  of  p(K>lfi 
on  the  carpet  is  infinite. 

For  pots  of  plants,  as  well  as  for 
bods  of  bulbs,  nothing  can  be  more 
pretty  when  detached  stands  are 
wanted  than  the  little  round  tables^f 
which  are  extremely  cheap,  fitted 
with  zinc  trays,  and  made  of  the 
wood  of  old  currant-trees. 

So  much  for  decorationB.  I  hope 
that  the  ball-rooms  may  look  nice, 
and  that  the  halls  and  churches  will 
be  done  suitably  to  their  own  style. 
But  they  are  a  large  subject,  aod  a 
difficult  one  to  handle.  My  ovn 
especial  branch  haa  contained  itself 
in  the  last  pages.  It  is  not  every 
one  who  can  do  the  one  snitable 
thing,  original,  and  splendid,  and 
bright,  and  dazzling  too,  as  wben 
years  ago  the  river  ran  down  the 
great  staircase  of  the  Emperor!  I 
was  talking  of  these  deooratioDs 
yesterday  to  a  f^end  of  mine,  and  it 
happened  that  she  had  been  at 
Pans  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  the 
i^tteen's  visit  there.  A  staircase  had 
to  be  hidden,  and  a  river  was 
brought  dovm  it  1  By  means  of  the 
palace  waterworks  the  stream  came 
m  at  a  window,  and  thence  it 
glided  down  the  whole  of  the  wide 
staircase,  each  step  was  covered 
with  glass— looking-glass  was  eveiy- 
where— the  sides  were  walls  of  crys- 
tal, all  hung  over  with  ferns.  It 
was  one  flashing  torrent  o(  Ugi^^ 
and  foam,  and  freshness. 

t  If  ewn.  HamnwDd,  12.  Uktt  Stnet 


